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IMPORTANT   TO   ALL  ! 


ENO'S  TRUIT  salt; 


^.v'S 


^:<^ 


Sugar,  Effervescing  Syraps,  Stimulants. 


EXPERIENCE  ^haws  that  Suffor,  Effervescini} 
Sumps f  Mild  Ales,  Port  Wine,  Dark  S:$herries,  Sweei 
Champagne,  Liqueurs,  and  Brandy  are  all  very  apt 
to  disagree;  while  Light  Wines  and  Gin^  or  Old 
Whisky,  largely  dilat^  with  Soda  Water,  will  he 
found  the  least  objectionable.  ENO'S*  FRUIT  SALT" 
is  peculiarly  adapted  for  any  constitutional  weakne^s 
of  the  liver.  It  possesses  the  power  of  reparatioii 
where  digestion  has  been  disturbed  or  lost,  and  plac^^s 
the  invalid  on  the  right  track  to  health. 

THE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESS.-*  A  neW invention 
is  brought  before  the  public,  and  commands  success. 
A  score  of  abmninable  imitations  are  Immediately 
introduced  by  the  unscrupulous,  who,  in  eopylncr  the 
original  closely  enough  to  deceive  the  public,  and  yet 
not  so  exactly  as  to  infMnge  upon  legal  rights, 
exercise  an  ingenuity  that,  employed  in  an  original 
channel,  could  not  tail  to  secure  reputation  and 
profit.*— Adams. 

HEADACHE  AND  DISOBDEBED  STOMACH.— '  After  suffering  for  nearly  two  aiKl  a 
half  years  from  severe  headache  and  disordered  stomach,  and  after  trying  almost  ererjrthing  and  spending 
much  money  without  finding  any  benefit,  I  was  recommended  by  a  friend  to  try  your  •*  FRUIT  SALT,"  and 
before  I  had  finished  one  bottle  I  found  it  doing  me  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  now  I  un  restored  to  my  usual 
health  ;  and  others  I  know  that  have  tried  it  have  not  enjoyed  such  good  health  for  years. 

'  Yours  most  truly,— Bobrbt  Hdmpbbsys,  Post  Office,  Barrasfor<i.' 

THE  ATIiAB  MOUNTAINS  (MOBOCCO),  NOBTHEBN  APBICA.-Mr.  Harold 
CMchton-Browne,  in  a  letter  from  the  Atlas  Mountains,  says  :— -*  The  Kaid  of  Demuet  treated  us  so  well  that 
we  desired,  on  leaving,  to  make  him  some  acknowledgment,  and  presented  him  with  a  box  of  Huntley  &  Palmer  < 
biscuits  and  a  bottle  of  RNO'S  '♦  FRUIT  SALT,"  with  which  he  was  much  pleased.'— The  World,  Sept.  12. 18?i5 

SUFEBTOB  TO  ALL  OTHEB  SALINES.—*  Dear  Sir,— Having  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
your  "  FRUIT  SALT  **  for  many  years,  I  think  it  only  rifiht  to  tell  you  that  I  consider  it  a  most  inralnable 
medicine,  and  far  superior  to  all  other  saline  mixtures  I  have  ever  tried.  I  am  never  without  a  bottle  of  it  iu  tlie 
house,  as  I  find  it  possesses  three  most  desiruble  qualities — ^namely,  it  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  promptly  efficnciou^^. 
and  leaves  no  unpleasant  after- efFects.  I  do  not  wish  my  name  to  appear,  but  apart  from  the  publication  of  that 
you  are  welcome  to  make  use  of  this  testimonial  if  it  is  of  service.— A  Dkvonbhirk  Ladt.— Jan.  SS,  1889.* 

HOW  KANDAHAR  WAS  WON. 

*  During  the  late  Afghan  War  we  were  before  Kandahar,  and  had  been  reconnoitring  the  enemy's  positiou 

with  Colonel  M 's  splendid  cavalry  regiment,  when,  to  our  merriment,  tbe  Colonel  produced  a  bottle  of 

ENO'S  ••  FRUIT  SALT."    "  Take,"  he  said,  "an  old  soldier's  advice  ; "  so,  to  please  him,  we  did.    We  exnptievi 

the  bottle.    And  Colonel  M gave  another  bottle  to  P 's  men.    We  certainly  slept  soundly  that  night,  .iu  i 

awoke  fresh  as  paint.  Two  days  afterwards,  the  Colonel  said  at  mess,  *'  You  fellows  laughed  at  me  about 
ENO'S  *  FRUIT  SALT,'  but  it  was  mainly  through  that  stuff  I  gave  you,  you  did  such  splendid  deeds  that  day. 
Personally,  "  »aid  the  Colonel,"  '*  I  never  felt  better,  and  so  do  tbe  officers  of  my  regiment,  and  we  were  ready  w 
encounter  half-a-dozen  Ayoobs.    After  that  the  Colonel  was  always  called  "  Old  Eno." ' 

From  '  MESS  STORIES,*  hp  Protbus,  pp.  126, 127,  pvbluhed  by  Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marsfuill,  A  Co., 
Stationerg'  Hall  Court,  1889. 


CAUTION.— ^arawi^k?  each  Battle,  and  see  that  the  Capsule  is  marhed  «  ENO'S   FRUIT 
SALT,'     Without  it  yoti  have  been  imposed  on  by  a  worthless  im%tati<m. 


Sold  bt  all  Chemists.   Prepabed  only  at 

ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  POMEROT  STREET,  HEW  CROSS  ROAD,  LORDOH,  S.E., 

toy   J.    C.    ENO'S    PATENT. 
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SOU)  BBFou  nr  avoi^Ajro 

AT  TJbLB  BBIOS. 

BARBER    ft    COMPANY'S 
^%     2ttr      IC*      ^k.     UC^  smUPT  *Thlt  S— ■onjflpgwtiL' 

10.  ed.  per  Pound.  O     O    XNT     €31*    ^^ 

▲  TMJL  ABOUVDUro  IN  BTBBHOTH   AVB  HIQH  QUAUTT. 
OOMPABfl  it  with  thai  told  by  oth«r«  at  Two  BhiUinEa. 

l|lbi.nBtIfen  vm  Pmotli  Port  te4i.ULIo  any  poit  town  in  the  Unltad  Klngdon  and  Ohiaail  Uaadr , 
HUM.  for  lOt.  td..8|llM.torliin  lO^\\M.tnl7t.  SA 

■  A  B  ■  ■  ■      M      CO  M  r  A  ET, 
■ii  Eiawit  ampa,  Qzterd  an— •,  w.|  61  BloaoMUkto  Btood.  OMari  11  Bom^.  IDca  a»MV  a.a.1 

Wiweaooioi    oa  lUrtMt  atr— t.      afarmtoglMMB   QaadTMit,  Wdw  atrg^t.      Briibteii-lirirovta  atvMt. 

iKtaloUJB  Oon  atraM.   PirastoB^aOft  Vlii5wff»t».  LlTarpool-l  (AurohBtreett  oad  MlBstorBolMlaio, 

•ad  I.eiiAoB  Bo«A.      BMtliiaB-SobortMn  atroot  Mid  Mmrtioik  Boad. 

FMMOi«KifkQBU.M.tolOi.6d.iaa7iiowbeoMol]ied  for  Om  PaonjatiJlPoitO  Butas:BoBkor 

^     '•  iMidOB  wad  Ooontj,  London  and  Wettminotar,  ond  Notiona]  Prorfnoial  Bank  of  Bnglond. 


THE  NEW  ORIENTAL  BANK  CORPORATION,  LIMITED, 

GAPITAIr-AUTHOBISBD,  £3,000,000;  ST7BSCBIBBD  AND  PAID  UP.  £«00,000. 

LOMDOH:  40  THREADNBBDLE  ST..  B.C.;  WEST  END  BRANCH:  26  COCKSPUR  ST..  S.W. 

EDINBURGH:  28  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE;  DUNDEE:  6  PANMURE  ST. 

BRANCHE8    ^Q,AQENCIE8. 


OdoatU. 


Colombo. 
Duadoo. 


(Hioao). 


H«wor»BlUA. 

intebbbt  allowsd  on  DEFOam. 


At  1, 4,  and  A  mimtlu'  boUm.  9  per  «mC  pw'iiDnaml         j  At  •to  Itmontlu'  notiec,  4|  per  emt.  per  wuium, 

AlS,7,sndeiiioot]u*     n      *      *t  n  I  At  B  yean*  «      6         ^  » 

Intereat  paid  half-yearly.  In  Tiondon-JUt  March  and  SOth  September. 
^  «        «  n        la  Seoaand—llfli  May  and  nth  November.        ,.       ^         ^       .  . 

Cvrrtnt  Aeocmnti  opened  and  Chrqne  Booki  tappUed.  Ititerent  at  U  ner  ntnt.  per  annum  allowed  on  the  minimnm 
amthly  balanee,  if  oot Mov  IICO.  Adrance*  made  aca'ntt  apnruwd  bankfne  seenritiea.  Par  and  neniitoat  drawn,  Inanrttnet 
PNialama.  ittbaifHptlnna.  a^d  other  pet<u»tiiua  it-iimcntfl  made  at  •  nuirorm  M>mmi««ton  of  I  iM-r  ctnt.  Baouritiei  hAotht.  Rold. 
ud riealfcd  ttrmJk  ouatodv  fmrn  oont'ltuent*  of  the  bank.  Interest  and  dlvMand^  o-l'tcted  al  a  unilorm  onmmlMlun  oi^  per 
MQt.  Orafia  iMoeit  npon  the  Bank's  Baatfm  Branohea  at  onrrent  ratei.  free  of  oommiaaion.  BUla  ool  leeted  or  awotiated,  aai 
Ifirr  daMfiption  *'l  axchangv  buaioMs  oonducted. 

IDi  AiUaet  iaft»nM:loo  eaa  be  obtained  by  appUcaUos  at  any  of  Um  °^°Aoa&VffiLCiAtt*T^oSifeSr3^^ 
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LEA  &  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 

In  oonfleqaeDoe  of  Imltationt  of  LBA  A  P&RRIKS'  dAUCB,  which  m  calonlftted  to  deoelT«  thi 
Pablio,  LEA  A  PB&BIKS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  tha  fact  that  CMh  Bottle  of  tha  i 
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The  Bell  of  St,  Paul's. 

By  Walter  Besant. 

Part  II. 
CHAPTER  VL 

AN  INTERRUPTED   RAMBLE. 

THE  exploration  of  Poet  and  Player  Land  was  followed  by  other 
rambles,  Althea  always  being  guide.  In  this  way  the  young 
man  whom  she  conducted— never  had  colonial  visitor  so  splendid 
a  chance ! — learned  to  surround  all  kinds  of  mean  and  squalid 
places  with  the  halo  of  history  and  romance.  They  remain,  it  is  true, 
mean  and  squalid  still ;  but  just  as  Bank  Side  itself  was  made  glo- 
rious by  the  setting  sun  and  by  the  goddess  who  came  down  the 
river  in  the  golden  mist,  so  the  narrow  lanes  in  which  they  wandered 
are  clothed,  in  his  mind,  with  the  memories  of  the  past.  Nay, 
when  he  still  thinks  of  them,  he  sees  again  the  graceful  figure  of 
the  girl,  again  he  watches  her  earnest  face,  he  feels  again  the  look 
of  her  steadfast  eyes,  he  hears  her  voice  sweet  and  low.  Where 
the  crowded  streets  now  cover  what  was  once  the  splendid  Abbey 
of  Bermondsey :  where  Lambeth  Palace  stands  beside  the  river : 
where  were  once  Cupid's  Gardens :  where  the  ships  stick  their 
bowsprits  across  the  streets  of  Eotherhithe :  beside  the  pretty 
lake  of  Southwark  Park :  yea,  and  across  the  river  in  the  heart 
of  London  City,  the  girl  walked  beside  him,  rapt  and  serious, 
recalling  things  that  have  been.  It  is  a  time  which  he  will  not 
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readily  forget.  How  should  lie  forget  the  happiest  time  in  his 
life — those  days  when,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  began  to 
feel  that  henceforth  life  would  be  impossible  without  one  girl  ?  A 
man  may  suffer  from  such  an  attack  and  recover  from  it ;  and 
again  he  may  suffer  and  again  recover — nay,  there  are  men  who 
have  it  like  a  quartan  fever ;  but  the  first  experience  is  the  most 
severe  and  the  most  delightful.  Such  worship  can  a  young  man 
bring  to  one  woman  only,  in  all  his  life.     Of  which  more  anon. 

These  rambles  must  remain  unchronicled.  Can  we  not  make 
them  out  for  ourselves  from  the  London  books  ? 

But  one  day,  a  fortnight  or  so  after  their  first  walk,  they  proposed 
to  travel,  all  through  one  afternoon,  from  west  to  east,  from  Puddle 
Dock  to  Tower  Hill,  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  Thames  Street. 
It  was  an  ambitious  programme,  because  the  history  of  London 
might  almost  be  written  in  Thames  Street  alone.  Yet  they  at- 
tempted it,  and,  but  for  an  unexpected  interruption,  they  would 
have  carried  it  through. 

It  was  again,  as  on  their  first  walk,  a  Saturday  afternoon.  On 
other  afternoons  the  street  is  filled  with  noise :  its  cranes  in  the 
upper  stories  are  always  labouring,  creaking  and  groaning  as  they 
lift  or  lower  the  bales :  the  sky  is  darkened  with  these  big  bales 
as  they  swing  and  threaten  over  the  heads  of  the  passengers : 
there  is  a  bawling  from  Billingsgate  which  can  be  heard  afar  off: 
waggons  lumber  along  and  block  the  road  :  clerks  hasten  up  and 
down :  porters  lean  against  posts  and  converse  loudly,  not  without 
frequent  use  of  the  decorative  word  which  always  brightens  work- 
aday English.  But  on  Saturday  there  is  a  holy  calm.  If  it  is  a 
bright  afternoon  the  sunshine  on  the  tall  warehouses  makes  them 
look  like  mediaeval  fortresses  or  Italian  Palazzi. 

One  would  rather  walk  down  Thames  Street  than  the  High 
of  Oxford,  or  the  Cannebi^re  of  Marseilles,  or  the  Rue  St.  Honore. 
The  modem  warehouses  are  not  in  the  least  picturesque,  yet  the 
names  which  remain  carry  the  memory  back ;  the  succession  of 
churches,  though  broken  here  and  there  by  the  havoc  of  modem 
barbarians,  marks  the  piety  of  London  merchants ;  the  narrow 
courts  still  lead  to  the  old  stairs,  and  the  two  ancient  ports  of 
Queenhithe  and  Billingsgate  can  still  be  seen. 

The  sunshine  fell  upon  the  street  this  afternoon  as  they  stood 
at  the  West  end  of  it  in  Printing  House  Square. 

*  You  are  going  to  teach  me  more  history,'  said  Laurence, 
^  Shall  we  become  ghosts  once  more  ? ' 

*  If  you  like,'  she  replied.  *  But  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
history  here  than  I  can  teach  you  in  a  single  afternoon.     Come.' 
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Then  sbe  began  to  talk.  London  began  in  Thames  Street,  where 
two  little  hillocks,  with  a  brook  between,  rose  above  the  river,  on 
either  side  a  swamp.  When  the  hillocks  were  quite  built  upon 
and  still  there  was  not  room  enough  for  the  trade  which  continued 
to  grow,  they  built  a  river  wall  and  more  houses  behind  it ;  and 
then  they  constructed  their  two  ports,  and  as  they  grew  richer 
they  began  to  build  stately  houses  upon  the  river  wall :  at  one  end 
Bajnard's  Castle  and  at  the  other  the  Tower :  in  the  midst  Cold 
Harbour  and  the  King's  Steelyard.  Here  lived  the  Hanse  mer- 
chants :  here  were  the  Halls  of  City  Companies :  in  the  streets 
leading  up  the  hill  at  the  back  stood  many  a  noble  mansion  in  its 
courtyard,  full  of  precious  carvings,  rich  tapestry  and  caskets  from 
foreign  parts  :  along  the  street  was  a  succession  of  noble  churches, 
each  with  its  monuments  and  tombs,  its  vaults  and  its  churchyard 
filled  with  the  bones  of  dead  citizens. 

*Do  you  see  the  dead  citizens  walking  in  the  streets  ? '  asked 
Laurence. 

*  Sometimes,'  she  replied,  with  a  little  blush.  <0n  Sunday 
morning,  when  there  has  been  no  one  in  the  street  but  myself,  I 
have  met  Sir  Bichard  Whittington,  tall  and  thin,  grey-bearded, 
with  a  chain  of  esses  round  his  neck  and  a  black  velvet  coat  over 
his  silk  doublet.  He  is  a  very  stately  figure  :  he  carries  himself 
with  dignity,  and  in  his  face  there  is  Authority.' 

Then  Althea  led  her  scholar  down  the  narrow  courts  to  the 
river-side,  and  up  the  streets  which  lead  to  the  higher  part :  she 
showed  him  the  churches  and  the  places  where  the  churches  had 
been :  Whittington's  College  and  the  place  where  his  bones  are 
lying  still :  the  Companies'  Halls :  the  port  of  Queenhithe,  which 
still  preserves  its  ancient  form  though  the  buildings  round  it  are 
modem:  the  great  houses  still  standing,  and  the  ancient  stairs 
and  wharves — she  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  history  of  the 
whole. 

When  they  were  as  yet  no  more  than  half-way  down  the  street 
occurred  the  interruption  which  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Althea  stopped  at  the  comer  of  a  street  leading  north.  A  little  way 
up  the  street  there  was  a  church  Tower  set  a  little  back,  and,  pro- 
jecting from  its  face,  a  great  clock  reaching  half-way  across  the 
street,  with  a  curious  little  figure  upon  it.  This  church  led  to  the 
Unexpected  Event  which  changed  the  aspect  and  the  memory  of 
that  walk. 

*It  is  the  church  of  St.  Leonard  le  Size,'  she  said.  *I 
wonder  if  you  would  like  to  see  it.      There  is  not  a  great  deal  to 
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see,  but  the  wood  carvings  are  fine,  and  it  is  Aunt  Cornelia's 
Church.     She  is  always  there.' 

*  Aunt  Cornelia's  church !  My  brain  reels.  Is  she  the  Rector, 
or  the  Vicar,  or  perhaps  the  Curate  only  ? ' 

Althea  laughed. 

*  Why,'  she  said,  *  Aunt  Cornelia  is  the  pew-opener  and  care* 
taker.' 

*  Oh ! '  His  face  fell.  The  drop  from  Rector  or  Vicar — at  one 
time  he  had  even  thought  of  Bishop  or  Archdeacon — to  Care- 
taker and  Pew-opener  was  sudden  and  overwhelming.  His  cousin 
too !  He  would  have  greatly  preferred  hearing  that  she  was  the 
Incumbent  of  the  Living. 

*  Her  husband  was  Sexton  of  the  church,  and  so  she  got  the 
place.  Mr.  Waller,  I  thought  you  knew  that  at  Bank  Side  we  are 
all  humble  people.     What  else  could  you  expect  ? ' 

'I  have  found.  Miss  Indagine,  what  no  one  would  have 
expected.' 

*  You  mean  that  you  have  found  my  father.'  He  did  not 
exactly  mean  that,  but  the  girl  said  it  in  the  most  perfect 
innocence  and  without  any  consciousness  of  what  another  girl 
would  have  seen  at  once.  Therefore  he  accepted  the  inter- 
pretation with  meekness. 

*  Why  not  a  pew-opener  ? '  he  replied.  *  Pews  must  be  opened. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  Church  Ritual.  Where  there  are  pews  there 
must  be  pew-openers.  In  the  early  Church — but  I  forget  the  Greek 

for  pew-opener '     Then  a  curious  arithmetical  problem  arose 

in  his  brain  and  took  the  form  of  a  sum  in  Rule  of  Three :  *  If  a 
Pew-opener  be  described  as  in  the  Church,  what  maybe  the  limits 
of  the  Higher  Branch  ? '  But  he  reserved  the  solution  of  this 
problem  for  a  fitting  opportunity. 

*  Come  and  see  the  church,'  said  Althea,  *  and  Aunt  Cornelia 
in  it.' 

*  Why  do  you  call  her  Aunt  ?  You  are  no  relation  of  the 
Cottles,  are  you  ? ' 

*  No,  indeed.  But  I  have  known  Cassie  and  Flavia  all  my  life, 
and  so,  you  see,  I  have  got  into  the  way.     Here  is  the  porch.' 

She  would  have  led  the  way  into  the  church,  but  stopped  and 
drew  back. 

*  Oh  ! '  she  murmured,  with  pity  in  her  voice.  *  Here  is  that 
poor  creature  again.' 

From  the  church  within  there  were  heard  voices :  first,  a  hard 
measured  voice,  speaking  with  precision,  and  as  the  words  were 
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Larsb,  they  seemed  to  fall  like  hammers.    The  other  was  a  soft 
and  gentle  voice,  replying  humbly. 

*  You  mean  to  stand  there  and  tell  me  that  you  have  dusted 
and  swept  the  whole  church — the  whole  church- — in  this  short 
time?' 

*Yes; 

*  You've  forgotten  the  organ.' 

*  I  have  not  forgotten  anything.' 

*  Then  there  was  never  any  money  so  easily  earned.  I  wonder 
you  are  not  ashamed  to  take  it.  Here's  your  shilling.  Take  it 
and  go*  A  shilling  indeed !  More  than  half  of  it  is  Charity. 
Don't  let  me  see  your  face  again  till  Saturday  next.  Well — why 
don't  you  go  ?    What  are  you  stopping  for  ?  ' 

*  I  owe  for  three  weeks'  rent — seven  and  sixpence.  Where 
am  I  to  find  seven  and  sixpence  ?  All  this  week  I  have  only 
earned  three  and  eightpence,  counting  this  shilling.  Three 
shillings  and  eightpence!  Three  and  eightpence!  Think  of 
trying  to  live  on  three  and  eightpence  for  a  whole  week !  When 
I've  paid  one  week's  rent,  there  is  one  and  twopence  left  for  food.' 

*  You  have  only  got  what  you  deserved  to  get.  You  have  made 
your  bed.     Now  lie  upon  it.' 

*  Oh !  Cornelia,  have  you  no  pity  ? ' 

*  You  are  a  disgrace  to  the  family.  Pity  ?  Don't  I  give  you 
work  and  a  shilling  a  week  ?    Isn't  that  Christian  Forgiveness  ? ' 

*  Let  me  go  and  ask  Claudia.' 

*No.  You  shall  not  trouble  Claudia.  If  you  venture  to 
trouble  Claudia  or  Lucius  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you.  Get 
work.     It  is  all  you  can  do.     Go  away,  I  say,  and  look  for  work.' 

The  woman  came  out,  walking  slowly  and  with  bent  figure. 
She  was  no  longer  young,  but  her  face  was  still  sweet  and  must 
once  have  been  beautiful.  Now  it  was  pinched  with  privation  and 
heavy  with  trouble.  She  was  very  poorly  dressed:  in  a  black 
gown  with  some  kind  of  jacket  mournful  in  decay  and  a  very 
battered  bonnet.  Althea  ran  to  meet  her,  taking  her  by  both 
hands,  the  tears  in  her  eyes. 

*  Oh,'  she  said,  *  I  heard  all.  Why — why — did  you  not  come 
to  tell  me  ?    I  might  have  done  something.' 

*  She  won't  let  me.  I  am  never  to  go  on  the  other  side  at  all 
for  fear  I  should  meet  Claudia  and  Lucius  or  be  recognised  by  the 
children.  Oh !  as  if  my  own  sister  would  recognise  me  now — 
let  alone  the  children,  who  have  never  seen  me ! ' 

*  Then  I  will  come  to  you  since  you  must  not  come  to  me,    I 
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cannot  pay  your  rent  for  you  because  I  have  no  money  at  all — - 
no — ^not  a  shilling  in  the  world.  But  we  can  talk  and  perhaps  we 
shall  find  out  a  way  somehow.  Good-bye.  Go  home  straight. 
I  will  come  to  you  presently.' 

The  poor  woman  walked  slowly  away.  Laurence  looked  on 
wondering,  not  knowing  what  this  might  mean.  Then  Althea 
joined  him  again  with  the  manner  of  one  who  wished  the  late 
incident  to  be  regarded  as  closed. 

*  Come,'  she  said.     *  Let  us  go  into  the  church,' 

They  found  Aunt  Cornelia  sitting  in  a  hard,  straight-backed 
chair  without  arms,  a  chair  of  Penance,  in  the  antechamber, 
Galilee  or  Pronaos — ^a  large  and  comfortable  room  beautifully 
wainscoted  with  mahogany,  now  two  hundred  years  old  and 
more,  and  black,  but  lustrous.  There  was  a  religious  obscu- 
rity in  the  place.  The  Pew-opener's  chair  was  outside  the 
doors  of  the  church,  and  if  Aunt  Cornelia  had  been  forming  part 
of  a  grand  concerted  piece  with  a  thousand  eyes  upon  her  she 
could  not  have  sat  with  greater  solemnity.  As  for  the  admoni- 
tion she  had  just  bestowed  upon  her  humble  sister,  that  had  left 
no  ripple  upon  the  serenity  of  her  face.  She  sat  with  her  hands 
in  her  lap,  bolt  upright,  as  one  who  knows  her  dignity.  She  was 
an  oflBcer  of  the  church,  which,  with  its  pews,  prayer-books,  bibles, 
hassocks,  curtains,  cushions,  beadle's  mace,  its  tablets,  its  vestry, 
its  cupboard  with  the  Sacramental  Plate,  and  its  Eegisters,  was 
all  under  her  care.  It  has  been  observed  concerning  ladies  of  this 
profession,  that  whereas  most  women  find  repose  impossible  and 
must  still  be  at  work  with  needle  or  knitting,  unless  they  are 
talking,  reading,  shopping,  or  at  the  Theatre,  pew-openers  are 
gifted  with  the  power  of  sitting  still  without  doing  anything  at 
all :  and  of  sitting  alone  and  in  silence.  They  are,  to  be  sure, 
generally  old :  they  have,  thanks  to  their  office,  no  anxiety  about 
the  daily  bread :  their  season  of  love  and  its  alarms  is  over  long 
ago :  they  are  at  rest :  the  calm  of  the  church  has  entered  into 
their  souls :  they  desire  no  physical  activity.  Sailors  of  the  old 
school,  accustomed  to  long  spells  of  calm  and  to  long  hours  of 
idle  watch  with  the  trade  wind  blowing  steady  and  not  a  sail  to 
change,  used  to  arrive  at  a  similar  restfulness  of  soul. 

Cornelia  looked  up  as  they  entered  from  the  Porch.  She 
recognised  them  with  a  smile  of  welcome,  or  perhaps  of  pride. 
To  be  surprised  by  her  lodger  in  the  full  discharge  of  her  offi- 
cial duties  was  gratifying.  Thus  should  every  zealous  servant 
be  discovered ! 
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*  Aunt  Cornelia,'  ijaid  Althea,  *  I  have  brought  Mr.  Waller  to 
see  the  church.' 

^I  will  show  him  the  church/  she  said  rising.  'I  dreamed 
last  night  that  I  was  chopping  wood.  It  is  a  sure  sign  of  a 
stranger.' 

She  opened  the  door  and  led  the  way  into  the  church  within. 
The  round-headed  windows  were  filled  with  modem  painted  glass : 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  gilding  about  the  East,  over  the  altar 
hung  a  great  painting:  the  pulpit  and  reading  desk,  organ 
gallery,  and  wherever  room  could  be  found  for  it,  were  covered 
with  wood  carvings  of  fruit  and  flowers.  On  the  walls,  between 
the  windows,  hung  tablets  to  the  memory  of  dead  parishioners. 
It  is  a  very  ancient  parish :  thousands  of  good  citizens  lie  buried 
in  its  vaults :  but  the  Great  Fire  burned  the  ashes  of  all  who  were 
there  when  it  flamed  through  the  church  and  changed  the  stone 
carvings  and  the  splendid  tombs  into  lime  and  powder.  Half-a* 
dozen  Lord  Mayors,  at  least,  lie  here ;  and  Heaven  only  knows  how 
many  Aldermen,  Common  Councilmen,  and  Ancient  Masters  of 
the  City  Company  which  came  here  every  year  on  its  High  Day. 

Cornelia  displayed  the  treasures  of  the  church  with  the  air — 
few  pew-openers  or  vergers  achieve  it — of  a  lady  showing  her  own 
picture  gallery  or  library.  She  was  at  once  modest  and  proud. 
Laurence  followed  her,  admiring  mechanically.  Indeed,  there  are 
many  Churches  in  London  City  more  interesting  than  that  of 
St.  Leonard  le  Size,  and  it  was  not  conceived  in  Wren's  happiest 
mood.  The  young  man  was  thinking  of  his  cicerone.  Cornelia 
was  in  the  Church.  Cannot  a  lady  be  in  the  Church  except  in  this 
humble  position?  Shameful!  And  his  mother — remembering 
this  little  prim  figure  with  the  big  head  and  the  smooth  black 
hair  plastered  flat  to  the  sides  and  brought  up  behind  the  ear — - 
could  still  believe  that  her  cousins  represented  the  Higher  School 
of  Manners.  His  mother,  the  most  gracious,  the  best  mannered 
lady  in  the  Colony !     And  who  was  the  Disgrace  to  her  Family? 

Cornelia  led  them  back  into  the  Porch.  Laurence  thought 
that  they  had  seen  everything.  But  she  took  out  a  candlestick 
from  some  secret  recess  and  lit  the  candle  in  it,  saying,  severely, 
*  You  must  see  the  Body  before  you  go.' 

The  Body!  Was  there,  then,  going  to  be  an  Inquest? 
Perhaps :  for  at  the  appearance  of  the  candlestick  Althea  fled. 

Cornelia  found  a  key  upon  her  bunch  and  unlocked  one  of  the 
mahogany  panels  which  differed  in  no  respect  from  the  others, 
save  that  it  had  a  keyhole,  invisible,  except  by  the  light  of  a 
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candle.  When  the  panel  was  opened  it  disclosed,  behind  a  sheet 
of  glass  six  feet  high,  a  dried-up  body  standing  bolt  upright,  its 
head  a  little  bent  and  its  eyelids  cast  down,  as  if  ashamed  of  being 
seen  in  such  a  withered,  naked,  helpless,  imprisoned  condition, 
its  flesh  long  since  shrivelled  and  dead,  the  skin  clinging  tight  to 
the  bones,  its  cheeks  fallen  in,  its  lips,  thin  and  white,  drawn 
tightly  over  the  projecting  teeth. 

*  Good  Heavens ! '  cried  Laurence.     *  What  are  you  going  to 
do  with  a  mummy  ?* 

^  He  was  found,'  said  Cornelia,  changing  the  position  of  the 
candle  so  as  to  bring  out  the  best  points  of  the  Body,  ^  in  the 
vaults  when  they  were  examined  before  bricking  them  up  for 
good.  The  other  corpses  were  gone  to  bones  and  dust,  but  this 
one,  you  see,  was  somehow  preserved.  He  dried  up.  Because  it  was 
such  a  curious  thing  they  brought  him  up  and  made  a  cupboard 
for  him  behind  the' wainscoting.  A  beautiful  Body  he  is,  to  be 
sure.  Six  feet  high  he  must  have  been,  with  a  very  fine  leg  of 
his  own,  they  tell  me.  And  there's  an  arm  for  you!'  The 
shrivelled  limb  with  the  skin  tight  to  the  bone  hung  at  his  side. 
*  There's  a  breadth  of  shoulder.  I  wonder  sometimes  who  he  was : 
not  a  common  person,  to  be  buried  in  the  vaults.  Perhaps  a  Lord 
Mayor  or  the  Master  of  a  Company.  He's  worn  a  gold  chain  in 
his  time  and  sat  in  a  chair  of  office.  Well,'  she  sighed,  holding 
the  candle  before  the  bent  head  still  covered  with  lank  hair,  *  I 
dare  say  his  eyes  were  young  once,  like  yours,  young  man.' 
Laurence  shuddered.  ^  As  he  is  now,  so  shalt  thou  be.  Then  go 
away  and  think  of  me.  He  is  company  for  me  while  I  am  sitting 
alone  here,  especially  in  the  dusk.  I  think  there's  two  of  us 
in  the  church  to  look  after  it — him  and  me.  Many  a  time  I 
light  the  candle  and  unlock  the  panel  just  to  look  at  him  and  to 
give  him  a  little  light.  Little  do  the  people  think  when  they 
come  here  of  a  Sunday — they  do  come — sometimes  I've  counted 
as  many  as  thirteen  at  service,  all  at  once — I  say — little  do  they 
think  what  is  behind  the  wainscot.  Sometimes  I  long  to  open 
the  door  and  show  them  what  we've  got  here.  You're  a  beauty, 
you  are !'  She  bobbed  the  candle  up  and  down  so  that  the  light 
produced  the  appearance  of  what  we  call  play  of  feature — ^and  it 
was  very  ghastly.  *  As  he  is  now,  so  shall  they  be.  Then  let 
them  go  away  and  think  of — of  he.'  She  stroked  the  glass  with 
her  hand  and  tenderly  patted  it  as  if  she  were  patting  the  cheek 
of  the  Body  in  order  to  cheer  and  comfort  him  in  his  long 
imprisonment.    Then  she  sighed  regretfully,  as  one  who  laments 
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that  friends  must  part,  blew  out  the  candle,  and  locked  the 
panel. 

There  was  nothing  more  to  show.  She  had  done  her  duty. 
She  retired  to  her  chair  and  resumed  her  seat,  her  lips  pursed,  her 
hands  crossed  in  her  lap,  as  if  the  interview  were  over  and  she 
must  now  be  left  to  continue  her  silent  watch  over  the  empty 
church  with  her  brother  guardian  the  Body.  Laurence  left  her 
gitting  watchful  and  silent  in  this  place  of  shadows.  Without,  he 
found  Althea  waiting  for  him,  clothed  with  sunshine.  Within, 
age,  shadow,  silence,  and  death  presented  in  its  most  hideous 
form.     Without,  youth  and  light,  simshine  and  beauty. 

^  Do  you  know,'  he  asked,  ^  this  dreadful  thing  that  they  have 
got  there?' 

*  I  saw  it  once,'  she  replied  shuddering. 

<  And  she  sits  there  all  day  with  that  awfiil  Body  close  beside 
her?' 

*  All  day  long  and  every  day.  The  church  is  always  open  and 
no  one  ever  goes  into  it.  She  is  always  alone.  She  likes  the 
Body.  Hush !  Cassie  once  found  her  sitting  in  front  of  the  open 
panel  with  two  candles,  and  she  was  talking  to  the  Body.' 

*I  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  on  dark  days  the 
Body  walked  out  of  the  cupboard  and  that  they  took  a  turn  to- 
gether in  the  vaults  below.  But  that  she  should  sit  and  talk  to  it 
— I  wonder  what  the  Body  talks  about.  However,  it  fully  accounts 
for  Aunt  Cornelia's  pale  face.' 

*  Shall  we  go  on  with  Thames  Street  ? ' 

*  Shall  we  shut  the  book  of  history  here  ?  Aunt  Cornelia  has 
put  me  oflF  the  antiquities  of  Thames  Street.  Sometimes — don't  you 
think  so  ? — the  Living  are  more  interesting  than  the  Dead.  She 
sits  in  the  dark  empty  church  all  day  and  she  talks  to  a  Body 
behind  ^  glass.  And  she  blows  up  the  unfortunate  Disgrace  to 
the  Family — the  Family ! '  He  remembered  suddenly  that  it  was 
his  own.  *  Who  is  she  ?  Who  is  she  ?  You  know  her.  Who  is 
the  Disgrace,  and  what  is  her  name  ? ' 

*  I  have  seen  her  here  and  I  have  gone  to  her  lodgings  with 
her.  She  is  horribly,  dreadfully  poor.  That  is  all  I  know  about 
her.  She  does  not  like  to  talk  about  herself,  but  I  am  sure  she  is 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  Cottles.' 

*  Curious !  She  reminded  me — but  that  is  absurd.  The  longer 
I  stay  in  Bank  Side,  Miss  Indagine,  the  more  interesting  the  place 
becomes.  Think  how  great  must  be  the  dignity  of  the  Cottles 
since  it  will  not  suffer  the  Disgrace  to  be  within  walking  distance. 
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The  Disgrace !  She  interests  me  greatly.  May  I  be  permitted — 
will  you  suflFer  me — ^to  pay  the  poor  thing's  arrears  of  rent  for 
her  ?  Thank  you  very  much.  This  poor  Disgrace !  Thank  you 
very  much.  I  have  had  a  most  delightful  afternoon.  Everything 
was  new  to  me.  Cornelia's  church :  and  the  Disgrace :  and  the 
Body — I  do  hope  the  Body  enjoyed  the  little  change  of  having 
his  panel  opened.  You  will  tell  me,  won't  you,  Miss  Indagine? — 
about  the  Disgrace.  Do  not,  please — I  entreat  you — do  not  let 
her  want.  Did  you  notice  what  a  soft  voice  she  had  and  what  a 
sweet  face  ?  She  reminded  me — somehow — she  made  me  think — 
of  my  own  mother.' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

SUNDAY    MORNING. 

At  a  quarter  before  eleven  on  the  Sunday  morning  there  is  wafted 
across  the  river  the  mingled  cling-clang-clash  of  a  hundred  bells — 
made  melodious  by  the  soft  influence  of  distance — from  St.  Dun- 
stan's  in  the  West  to  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  East  or  even  St.  George's, 
RatcliflFe.  They  call  the  London  citizens  to  church,  as  they  have 
called  them  for  a  thousand  years.  Alas  !  These  citizens  hear  no 
more  the  pious  call.  Along  the  leafy  lanes  of  Weybridge,  on  the 
breezy  cJiauaaee  of  Hampstead  Heath,  over  the  turf  of  Wimbledon, 
across  the  furzy  common  of  Barnes,  everywhere — all  round  Lon- 
don— they  are  moving  Churchwards,  obedient  to  the  harsh  tinkle 
of  the  little  bell  in  the  perky  new  suburban  church :  but  the  loud 
tongue  of  the  sonorous  City  bell  strikes  not  upon  their  ears. 

On  the  South  side  also  they  are  not  without  their  bells. 
They  ring  out  lustily  from  the  pinnacles  of  St.  Mary  Overy,  from 
the  tall  needle  of  Horselydown,  from  the  squab  tower  of  St. 
Tooley  and  from  St.  George  of  the  merry  Borough.  They  make 
all  together — the  bells  of  the  City  and  the  bells  of  the  Borough — 
such  a  ringing,  resonant,  rolling  consonation  and  concert  of  invita* 
tion,  that  one  feels  how  mean  and  poor-spirited  must  be  the  crea- 
ture who  would  refuse  to  enter  a  church  after  this  magnificent 
overture,  and  how  very  much  to  be  pitied  is  the  poor  Dissenter, 
who  hath  no  part  or  share  in  it,  and  no  such  preliminary  heart- 
awakener  played  for  him  on  his  way  to  Chapel.  Yet  the  Churches — 
both  of  City  and  of  Borough — are  reported  to  be  generally  empty. 

Laurence  stood  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  g^'zing  across  the 
river.     He  was  soothing  his  ppirit  in  the  manner  customary  to 
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young  men  after  breakfast.  It  may  be  observed  that  no  opposi- 
tion was  now  made  to  the  profanation  of  the  Academy  by  the  use 
of  the  weed  at  any  time.  Suspicion  of  all  kinds  had  wholly 
vanished.  The  lodger  had  subdued  all  hearts.  Even  the  punch-bowl 
was  restored  to  its  place  without  anxiety :  relations  of  a  tnily 
fraternal  character  were  established  with  the  girls:  this  young 
man,  in  fsLcty  carried  so  much  cheerfulness  about  him  that  he 
could  communicate  some  of  it  to  everybody  and  never  feel  the 
loss.  Cornelia  herself  regarded  him  with  friendly  eyes.  But  this 
morning  his  fiwe,  usually  so  cheerful,  was  touched  with  anxiety. 

Beside  him,  on  the  wooden  bench  of  that  rough  belvedere 
already  spoken  of,  sat  Gassie.  She  was  so  daintily  dressed  in  her 
Sunday  *  Things '  that  she  ought  to  have  felt  and  looked  happy. 
Alas  !  a  pretty  bonnet  and  a  becdming  costume  will  cause  a  girl 
to  forget  a  good  many  things — long  hours  of  work,  nagging,  an 
empty  purse,  an  insufficient  dinner — ^but  under  certain  afflictions 
even  the  consolations  of  dress  fail.  Cassie  carried  her  prayer- 
book  ;  presumably  therefore  she  was  going  to  Church,  but  she 
hardly  looked  as  if  the  consolations  of  religion  would  greatly 
help  her.  Dark  circles  ringed  her  eyes:  her  soft  cheeks  were 
pale :  her  rosebud  lips  were  set  hard :  her  shapely  head  was 
drooping.  These  were  signs  of  distress ;  of  storm ;  perhaps  of 
temper.  Laurence  glanced  at  her  from  time  to  time  with 
anxious  eyes,  but  said  nothing.  He  was  wise.  If  you  want  a  girl 
to  tell  you  a  thing,  leave  it  unquestioned.  Then  that  thing  will 
grow  and  swell  up  within  her  mind  until  it  must  be  spoken  and 
farther  reticence  is  impossible. 

While  the  rolling  and  the  riot  of  the  bells  were  at  their  highest, 
Lucius  came  forth  from  the  house.  He  was  dressed  in  black, 
brushed  with  neatness.  His  father  always  showed  his  respect  for 
Sunday  by  wearing  black,  and  he  was  not  the  man  to  briog 
contempt  upon  his  ancestors  by  changing  any  old  customs.  When 
George  the  Fourth  was  king,  great  merchants, — ay,  and  great 
lawyers,  both  of  the  Higher  and  the  Lower  Branch — always  went 
to  church  in  black.  The  custom  still  survives  on  Bank  Side  and 
elsewhere.  If,  for  instance,  you  watch  a  row  of  houses  in  the  respect- 
able suburb  of  Stratford  or  Mile  End  a  little  before  Church  time,  you 
will  presently  observe  a  swarming  of  families  in  the  direction  of 
Church  or  Chapel :  you  will  also  observe  that  the  head  of  each 
family  is  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  black.  This  fashion,  how- 
ever, is  going  out:  a  few  short  years  more  and  it  will  have 
vanished— gone  to  the  limbo  of  all  bygone  fashions.    With  the 
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Sunday  black  Lucius  assumed  an  air  of  more  individual  responsi- 
bility and  greater  dignity.  This  is  natural,  and  even  praiseworthy. 
Man  is  a  slave  all  the  week :  on  Sunday  he  is  free :  he  goes  to 
Church  as  a  voluntary  act :  he  goes  to  his  office  or  shop  because 
he  must.  Besides,  on  Sunday  he  goes  before  the  Lord  of  all,  who 
will  presently  redress  every  injustice.  This  thought  uplifts  his 
heart  and  straightens  his  back. 

*  I  trust,  Mr.  Waller,'  he  said,  crossing  the  road,  and  looking 
with  visible  apprehension  at  his  daughter,  *  that  you  go  to  Church. 
Some  young  men,  I  learn  in  Chambers — we  in  Chambers  learn  a 
great  deal  of  the  outer  world — are  conspicuous,  lamentably  con- 
spicuous, for  the  neglect  of  that  duty.' 

I^urence  replied  briefly  that  at  Sydney  he  went  to  Church 
regularly.  He  remarked  that  the  manner  of  the  little  man 
betrayed  a  state  of  great  nervous  agitation.  He  naturally  con- 
nected this  with  Cassie's  stormy  looks.  The  girl,  for  her  part,  at 
the  appearance  of  her  father,  turned  her  head  away  and  looked 
across  the  river.  This  gesture  Laurence  made  haste  to  connect 
with  a  family  row. 

*  My  dear,'  said  Lucius,  with  apprehensive  voice,  *  your  sister 
is  now  drawing  on  her  gloves.  You  are  also  ready,  I  hope,  for 
the  .  .  .  the  calm  and  tranquillity  of  Church  ? ' 

Cassie  made  no  reply.  The  wise  man  bows  before  the  femi- 
nine mood:  Lucius  did  not  press  the  question.  He  turned  to 
Laurence  instead. 

^To  give,' he  said,  endeavouring  to  assume  a  judicial  calm, 
*  moral  support  to  the  Establishment  is  the  duty  of  every  good 
Englishman.  It  was  my  father's  unbending  rule.  For  my  own  part, 
since  the  official  connection  of  my  sister  with  the  Church  of  St. 
Leonard  le  Size,  I  have  supported  the  Establishment  by  a  weekly 
morning  attendance  there.  The  congregations  are  scanty,  but  the 
sermons  appeal  to  the  reason.  I  hope,  JNIr.  Waller,  that  we  may 
see  you  amongst  us  some  day.' 

He  walked  away  without  appearing  to  notice  his  daughter's 
defiant  and  rebellious  attitude,  delicately  and  carefully,  as  one 
who  would  not  stain  or  spot  his  silver  buckles  or  white  silk  stock- 
ings with  the  dust  and  mud  of  the  road. 

Then  Flavia  came  out,  buttoning  her  gloves  and  accompanied 
by  her  brother.  She  was  dressed,  like  Cassie,  in  her  best  bonnet 
and  her  Sunday  frock.  They  made  Cassie  look  prettier,  but  they 
only  made  b^r  Ipok  more  prim  and  formal. 
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Sempronius  ran  across  the  road. 
« Come  along,  Cass,'  he  said. 
Cassie  turned  her  shoulder  again. 

*  YouVe  had  your  flare-up,'  said  the  horrid  boy.  *  Take  and 
have  done  with  it.  "Wliat's  the  use  of  being  cross  with  Flavia  ? 
She's  done  nothing.' 

Cassie  returned  no  reply.    Then  Flavia  herself  came  across. 

*  Are  you  going  to  St.  Leonard's,  Flavia  ? '  Laurence  asked. 

It  will  be  observed  that  he  had  by  this  time  arrived  at  the 
Christian  name,  which  is  a  great  step,  and  shows  that  confidence 
is  firmly  established.  If  you  spend  most  of  your  evenings  with 
friendly  girls,  and  are  yourself  easy  and  sympathetic  and  ready  to 
make  advances,  it  is  not  difficult  to  arrive  quickly  at  the  Christian 
name. 

*  No,  Mr.  Waller,  we  are  not  going  to  St.  Leonard's.  Father 
goes  because  he  makes  himself  believe  that  it  is  grand  for  Aunt 
Cornelia  to  be  a  pew-opener.  We  don't ;  we  go  to  St.  Saviour's. 
Come,  Cassie,  if  you  are  going  too,  it  is  time  to  start.' 

Cassie  shook  her  head  impatiently. 

*  Well — ^but  you  needn't  keep  in  a  temper.' 

*  Leave  her  alone,  Flavia,'  said  Laurence.  *  Go  on  to  church 
and  we  will  join  you  presently.' 

*  I've  got  to  call  for  Althea.    You  can  follow  if  you  like.' 

*  Oh  !    If  Miss  Indagine  goes  with  you ' 

*  Of  course,'  said  Flavia,  not  lightly,  but  seriously,  *  if  she  id 
going  you  will  go  too.'  She  walked  away  before  Laurence  fully 
understood  what  the  meaning  of  her  words  might  be.  But  they 
brought  a  slight  suffusion  to  his  cheek. 

Then  the  bells  left  off  ringing  and  a  sweet  silence  fell  upon 
the  Bank.  All  those  who  go  to  church  were  by  this  time  within 
the  sacred  walls.  Those  who  do  not  go  to  church — it  is  said  these 
unhappy  persons  are  in  the  majority — were  lying  in  bed.  Those 
-who  live  in  the  liberty  of  the  Clink  and  its  vicinity  mostly  lie 
in  bed  all  Sunday  morning.  Whether  they  go  to  church  in  the 
evening  or  not  is  doubtful.  Perhaps,  in  the  great  ugly  barracks 
of  Eed  Cross  Street,  where  so  many  thousands  are  bestowed,  there 
are  House  or  College  Chapels  where  they  hold  services  of  prayer 

and  praise.     Otherwise  one  fears .     However,  Bank  Side  at 

the  hour  of  Morning  Prayer  is  as  quiet  as  if  St.  Saviour's  was 
crammed  and  the  walls  of  all  the  Dissenting  Chapels  were  bulging 
with  pressure  of  worshippers. 
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Laurence  knocked  out  the  ashes  of  his  pipe. 

*  Cassie,  old  chap,'  he  said,  *  there's  been  a  shindy  of  some 
sort,  I  perceive.' 

*  It  was  all  my  fault,'  she  burst  out.  *  Oh !  I've  got  such  a 
horrid  temper.  But  I  didn't  mean  what  I  said.  They  ought  to 
know  that  I  didn't  mean  it.  Oh,  I'm  so  miserable  that  I  don't 
know  what  I  did  say.' 

*  Gome,  you  promised  last  night  that  you'd  tell  me  all  about  it. 
Better  tell  me  than  fly  in  a  rage  with  your  own  people.  Flavia 
has  done  nothing,  as  Sempronius  said.' 

She  hung  her  head  and  made  no  reply. 

*  Isn't  it  better  to  have  it  out  with  me  than  to  spoil  their 
pleasure  at  home  ? ' 

She  was  still  silent. 

^  I'm  as  hard  as  nails.     Hit  me  and  hammer  me.     I  shan't 
mind.    If  you  feel  like  it,  box  my  ears.    Nobody's  looking.' 
She  shook  her  head. 

*  Well,  then,  if  you  won't  tell  me  anything,  shall  we  get  up 
and  go  to  church  with  the  others  ?  But  church  in  such  a  frame 
of  mind  as  this  •  •  •  really,  Cassie.' 

The  girl  had  risen  when  he  proposed  to  go  to  church.  Now 
she  sat  down  again  and  burst  into  tears. 

*The  air  is  fresh  this  morning,  and  the  sun  is  warm,'  said 
Laurence,  looking  another  way.  *  It  is,  perhaps,  better  for  us  to  be 
here  than  in  church,  particularly  if  you  are  going  to  talk  to  me. 
St.  Paid's  looks  splendid  in  the  sunshine.  If  you  come  to  think 
of  it,  there  isn't  a  better  place  for  a  quiet  talk  in  the  whole  of 
London  than  Bank  Side  on  a  fine  summer  morning,  is  there  ? 
Nobody  to  disturb  us :  a  comfortable  bench,  which  might  be  cleaner, 
to  sit  down  upon :  a  fine  warm  air :  and  the  river  at  our  feet.' 

Cassie  went  on  sobbing  and  crying,  regardless  of  Wren's 
masterpiece  and  ungrateful  for  the  sunshine. 

*  I  don't  know,'  Laurence  continued,  unheeding,  *  whether  I 

don't  prefer  this  sunshine  to  the  moonlight.      Of  course ' 

He  went  on  talking  as  if  the  girl  was  in  that  mood  for  sympathetic 
listening  which  makes  women  who  can  command  it  so  dangerous 
to  unprotected  man.  <  Of  course,  Cassie,  I  shall  always  think  that 
the  sunset  is  the  finest  time  for  Bank  Side,  especially  when  two 
goddesses  come  down  from  Heaven  in  a  golden  shell.  Last  night 
the  nxoon  was  riding  in  great  splendour  over  the  river,  wasn't 
she  ?  I  mean  when  I  came  out  at  ten,  and  found  you  leaning 
over  the  wall  and  looking  at  it.' 
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She  made  no  reply ;  but  she  left  off  crying  and  dried  her  eyes. 

*  That  is,'  he  explained,  *  you  were  not  looking  at  it ;  you  were 
crying  into  the  river,  just  as  you  are  doing  now.  It  made  a  danger- 
ously high  tide,  this  morning.  Cassie,  my  child,  you  promised 
to  tell  me  all  about  it — ^you  know  you  did.  You  said  you  would 
tell  me  this  very  morning;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  instead 
of  having  it  over  first  and  crying  over  it  afterwards,  you  have 
been  mixing  up  the  proper  order.  You've  sent  your  father  to 
church  all  of  a  tremble,  as  they  say,  and  you've  bullied  your 
inoffensive  sister.  Come,  Cassie'  (he  laid  a  fraternal  hand  on 
hers),  ^  all  the  week  through  you* ve  been  miserable,  pretending 
to  be  jolly  when  you  fancied  a  fellow  was  looking  at  you ' 

*  I  thought,'  said  Cassie  simply,  *  that  you  only  had  eyes  for 
Althea.' 

*  Why  do  you  think  that  ? '  Laurence  asked,  a  blush  upon  his 
manly  cheek. 

*  You  are  always  with  her.  You  go  out  upon  the  river  to- 
gether :  you  walk  with  her :  you  spend  your  evenings  with  her  at 
home :  you  follow  her  with  your  eyes ' 

*  Yes — ^yes — enough  said,  Cassie.' 

*  How  can  anybody  wonder  ? ' 

*  Anybody  wonder  ? '  he  echoed. 

*  There  isn't  in  the  whole  world,'  said  Cassie  loyally,  *  another 
BQch  a  girl  as  Althea.' 

*  I  begin  to  be  quite  certain  that  there  isn't.  In  fact — I've 
been  quite  certain  for  some  little  time.  There,  Cassie — you  have 
my  secret :  give  me  your  own  in  exchange.' 

*  My  own — my  secret.  Oh !  It  is  nothing.  It  is  not  worth 
telling.' 

*  You  are  in  trouble,'  he  said.     *  Have  you  told  Flavia  ? ' 
'No.' 

•Nor  Althea?' 

•No.    I  have  told  Althea ^  she  paused.     *I  have  told 

Althea — what  was  not  the  truth.' 

*  Perhaps  if  you  tell  me  exactly  what  you  told  her  I  shall  be 
able  to  reverse  the  statement  and  so  get  at  the  truth.' 

*  I  cannot  tell  you.  Oh ! ' — she  burst  into  tears  once  more 
•  I  am  so  miserable — so  dreadfully  unhappy.  I  wish  I  could  die. 
I  never  thought  I  would  be  so  unhappy.  And  nobody  can  help — 
nobody — not  even  you— though  you  seem  to  be  helping  every- 
body— Mr.  Indagine  and  all.* 

*  Cannot  I  help  you  too  ?  ' 
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«No— no.' 

<  I  must  guess  then.  Listen,  Cassie,  and  tell  me  if  1  am  right. 
There  was  once  a  girl — a  very  pretty  girl  she  was — very  pretty 
indeed — like  you  in  that  respect.'  Cassie  smiled  through  her 
tears — a  weak,  wan,  December  smile.  *  She  lived  just  as  you  do 
in  a — a — yes — a  romantic  house  beside  the  river  far  from  the  usual 
haunts  of  people,  so  that  she  had  very  few  friends.  She  belonged, 
like  you,  to  a  most  respectable  family.  Her  father,  just  like 
yours — was  a  lawyer — ^in  the  Higher  Branch — a  Barrister.' 

*  Father  is  a  Barrister's  clerk,'  said  Cassie. 

*  Oh  !  *  This  discovery  was  a  blow  even  harder  to  bear  than  the 
discovery  of  Cornelia's  real  relations  with  the  Church.  A  barrister's 
clerk !  So  much  dignity :  such  a  carriage :  such  conversation : 
such  an  eighteenth-century  manner — and  only  a  clerk — a  barris- 
ter's clerk !  It  seemed  impossible.  Com elia  was  in  the  Church  -- 
a  pew-opener  in  the  Church.  Lucius  was  in  the  Law — in  the 
Higher  Branch — a  clerk  in  the  Higher  Branch.  Where  was  the 
family  greatness  ?  But  there  remained  the  Prophetess.  He  would 
still  hope  something  from  the  Prophetess. 

*  To  be  sure ' — he  dissimulated  the  weight  of  the  blow — *  I 
meant  Barrister's  clerk.  Like  your  father,  I  said,  in  the  Higher 
Branch.  That,  you  see,  was  the  point  of  similarity.  In  the  Higher 
Branch.  As  for  respectability,  this  girl,  like  you,  actually  had  a 
grandfather.  The  ghost  of  her  grandfather — so  great  was  their 
respectability — still  lingered  on  the  scene  of  his  former  family 
happiness.  At  night  he  sat  upon  the  chest  of  drawers  in  the  Best 
Bedroom,  and  if  any  fellow  smoked  a  pipe  in  the  room  he  used 
to  cough  and  say  "  Tcheehee !  Tcheehee !  You  violate  the  Sanc- 
tity of  the  Academy."  * 

Cassie  looked  uncertain  whether  she  ought  to  laugh.  Was  it 
possible  to  laugh  at  her  grandfather — ^Vicesimus  Cottle  ? 

*  In  a  street  near  theirs  was  a  house  to  which  a  yoimg  man 
belonged ' — Cassie  here  coloured  violently — *  a  dark-haired  young 
man — a  very  remarkable  young  man  to  look  at — he  had  a  clever 
face,  with  very  bright  black  eyes.  And  the  young  man  cast 
eyes  of  admiration  upon  this  pretty  girl  and  presently  told  her 
that  he  loved  her — that  he  loved  her,'  Laurence  repeated.  *  So 
far  it  is  a  beautiful  story,  because  the  girl  began  to  love  him  in 
return  and  to  think  about  him  a  great  deal — I  dare  say  all  day  and 
night  Then  he  gave  her  presents,  just  to  mark  his  love,  and 
promised  fidelity,  and  went  away.     He  was  abroad— how  long? ' 

*  Six  months,'  Cassie  murmured. 
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^  He  was  absent  for  six  months.  Then  he  came  back  to  Lon- 
don and  got  an  appointment  and  did  something  fine  which  made 
people  talk  of  him  and  expect  great  things  of  him.  So  that  the 
girl  grew  prouder  of  him  every  day.' 

*  Every  day,'  Cassie  murmured. 

^  And  he  seemed  to  love  her  as  much  as  ever.' 
'  At  first,  as  much  as  ever/  she  repeated. 

*  Which,  of  course,  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  because  she 
was  a  girl  so  pretty  and  so  good.  He  wrote  her  beautiful  letters, 
not  only  while  he  was  away,  but  also  after  he  came  home.' 

*0h!  he  did — ^he  did — the  most  beautiful  letters  you  can 
imagine.' 

'  And  then — then,'  Laurence  hesitated,  *  he  grew  less  affec- 
tionate.    Gradually.    She  did  not  observe  it  at  first — ^by  degrees.' 

<  No — no — no,'  Cassie  cried,  *  it  was  not  by  degrees :  it  was 
suddenly.  Oh !  there  was  no  sign  of  any  change.  It  was  all  of  a 
sudden — ^without  any  warning  at  all.  He  loved  me  in  the  evening 
and  in  the  morning  he  loved  me  no  longer.  What  had  I  done — 
what  had  I  done — to  make  such  a  change  ? ' 

'Nothing  at  all.' 

'  In  the  evening  he  held  my  hand  in  his  and  kissed  me  and 
wouldn't  let  me  go,  and  the  next  day  he  wrote  me  a  cruel  dread- 
ful letter,  saying  that  it  was  all  a  mistake,  and  as  for  love,  he 
found  he  had  been  quite  wrong,  because  he  did  not  love  me  at  all. 
That  was  a  week  ago.  Now  you  know  why  I  have  looked  miser- 
able. And  oh !  oh !  Mr.  Waller,  what  could  I  have  done  or  said 
to  break  off  all  his  love  for  me  in  a  single  moment  ?  ' 

*  Nothing  at  all,'  he  said  a  second  time. 

*He  did  love  me — I  saw  it  in  his  eyes — I  felt  it  when  he 
touched  me.  How  can  a  man  love  a  girl  in  the  evening  and  hate 
her  in  the  morning  ? ' 

'  He  cannot,'  said  Laurence. 

*  Could  anyone  have  told  him  anything  ?  But  there  was 
nothing  to  tell.  And  I  have  no  enemies.  If  we  have  no  friends, 
we  have  no  enemies.  There  is  not  a  single  person  who  would  do 
me  a  mischief — I  am  certain  there  is  not.' 

*  No  one  has  done  you  a  mischief,  except  the  man  himself, 
Cassie.' 

'  Oh,  I  am  so  miserable.  I  cannot  tell  anybody.  I  am  afraid 
to  tell  Flavia.  No  one  can  help  me.  It  is  so  shameful—  so 
dreadful — to  be  thrown  away  like  a  thing  you  want  no  more. 
And  he  will  never — never — never  love  me  again.' 
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*  If  I  were  you,'  said  Laurence,  *  since  the  man  has  acted  like 
a  blackguard ' — the  girl  winced  as  if  she  had  been  struck  with  a 
whip — *a  blackguard,  I  say, — best  face  the  truth — I  would  put 
him  out  of  my  mind  altogether.'  This  he  said,  ignorant  of 
woman's  heart. 

*I  cannot — oh!  I  cannot.  And  please  don't  call  him  hard 
names.  It  hurts  me  even  that  you  should  think  hardly  of 
him.  Though  he  will  never  love  me  again — ^never — never — 
never.' 

Laurence  looked  across  the  river  with  great  determination, 
trying  to  fix  his  eyes — which  were  a  little  hazy,  no  doubt  with 
the  freshness  of  the  breeze — on  the  golden  cross  of  St.  Paul's. 

*  My  dear  child,'  he  said  presently,  *  I  guessed  what  was  going 
on.  As  for  the  reason — ^there  can  be  but  one.  Has  Oliver  trans- 
ferred his  valuable  affections  to  someone  else  ? '  He  remembered 
the  comedietta  seen  from  the  Bridge.  *  Has  he  told  the  same 
tale  to  another  girl  ? ' 

*  No — no.  He  thinks  of  nothing  but  his  Laboratory  and  his 
science.  He  only  told  me — oh !  it  was  cruel — ^but  I  could  console 
myself  with I  cannot  say  it.' 

*  Was  it  with  me,  Cassie  ?  That  was — bad  form ' — his  face 
betrayed  a  stronger  phrase.  *  Very  bad  form  indeed.  Poor  little 
girl !     I  am  very  sorry.    If  you  think  that  he  was  jealous ' 

*  No — ^no — no.  He  was  not  jealous.  Nobody  could  be  jealous 
when  you  only  have  eyes  for  Althea.' 

« What  did  you  tell  Althea  ? ' 

*She  suspected  something — I  don't  know  why' — lovers  are 
exactly  like  the  fabled  bird  of  the  desert  who  hides  his  head  in 
the  sand  and  thinks  himself  invisible — ^  and  she  asked  me,  and  I 
told  her  a  falsehood.  I  said  that  nothing  had  passed  between 
Oliver  and  me.' 

*  Does  no  one  know  at  home  ? ' 

She  shook  her  head.  There  had  been  no  signs,  of  course — 
nothing  at  all — ^which  should  make  her  sister  suspect.  No  walks 
with  Oliver  in  the  evening:  no  tell-tale  glances:  no  blushes: 
and  now  no  tears  and  misery.  Of  course  no  one  suspected  and 
no  one  knew. 

I  suppose  that  Laurence  was  too  young  and  inexperienced  to 
know  how  great  a  disaster  had  fallen  upon  this  unfortunate  damsel. 
If  a  woanan  throws  over  her  lover  he  recovers  in  time  from  his  rage 
and  di8aj)pointment  and  discovers  that  there  are  other  women  in  the 
world  quite  as  good  as  the  one  who  has  refused  him.     It  is  only  in 
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the  penny  novelette  that  a  man  hurls  himself  to  the  devil  because  a 
woman  throws  him  over.  Nor  indeed,  in  a  similar  position,  does 
a  woman  die  of  a  broken  heart.  She  lives.  Bat  she  is  wounded 
and  the  scars  do  not  heal.  She  never  finds  another  completely  to 
take  the  place  of  the  one  who  has  deserted  her.  She  promised 
herself  to  him :  she  gave  him  her  heart :  she  showed  to  him  the 
secrets  of  her  sonl :  she  took  the  image  and  thought  of  him  into 
her  mind,  thinking  that  they  would  dwell  there  all  her  life  :  she 
loved  the  man,  apart  from  the  accidents  of  his  comeliness,  his 
strength,  his  genius,  his  birth,  his  reputation :  he  was  the  one  man 
in  all  the  world  to  her :  whatever  he  might  do,  whether  he  should 
succeed  or  whether  he  should  fail,  mattered  only  to  her  so  far  as 
it  should  make  him  happy  or  miserable :  it  was  enough  for  her 
that  the  man  loved  her :  for  her  he  was  white  and  ruddy,  the 
chiefest  among  ten  thousand :  his  head  as  the  most  fine  gold :  his 
mouth  most  sweet :  yea,  altogether  lovely,  0  daughters  of  Jeru- 
salem! To  a  woman  there  is  no  misery  in  the  world  more 
dreadful :  there  is  no  blow  of  fate  more  bitter :  than  the  loss  of 
her  lover.  He  loves  her  no  more :  then  she  is  no  longer  beau- 
tiful, no  longer  sweet :  her  very  self-respect  is  torn  from  her :  all 
her  future — the  splendid  sunlit  mist  which  wraps  the  future  of  a 
girl  who  has  a  lover — is  destroyed :  she  is  no  longer  one  of  the 
happy  and  endless  procession  which  walks  two  by  two  across  the 
stage  of  Life :  yet  she  has  left  the  crowd  of  maidens  who  wait 
together  for  their  lovers :  and  she  must  now  walk  alone.  Alas ! 
poor  Gassie ! 

Laurence  began  to  whisper  such  words  of  consolation  as  he 
could  find.  What  words?  What  consolation?  The  girl  was 
bereaved.  In  bereavement  who  can  console  ?  The  Art  of  Conso- 
lation has  not  yet  been  discovered.  Nothing  can  console,  unless 
it  be  forgetfulness  :  wherefore  the  bottle,  in  some  cases — but  this 
is  elementary.  We  look  for  an  anaesthetic  of  the  heart  under 
which  we  shsdl  suffer  bereavement  without  pain  and  lie  sleeping 
till  the  sharpness  and  agony  are  overpast.  ^  I  cannot  bear  it,* 
cries  the  widow.  *Then,  Madam,'  says  the  physician,  *  what  will 
you  do?*  *He  has  left  me:  he  loves  me  no  longer:  I  cannot 
bear  it,'  said  Cassie.  *  Then,  child,'  said  Laurence.  *  what  will 
you  do?' 

Well :  but  only  to  cry  out  is  something :  to  tell  flomebody  else 
is  a  relief:  to  weep  in  solitude  is  to  shed  tears  of  rage  and  despair. 
If  anybody  will  explain  why  Cassie  found  a  greater  relief  in  con- 
fessing to  a  brand-new  friend  and  that  a  young  man,  than  in 
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confessing  to  her  old  friend  Althea  or  to  her  sister,  ho  will  throw 
fresh  light  upon  the  female  character. 

They  sat  together  on  the  shabby  old  bench  among  the  barges 
and  the  heaps  of  scrap-iron  and  the  cranes.  Laurence  told  sto- 
ries, all  out  of  his  own  head,  concerning  the  folly  of  girls  who 
continue  to  think  of  men  after  they  have  proved  themselves 
worthless :  how  their  youth  is  wasted  in  melancholy  and  their 
age  consumed  by  regrets :  and  of  the  wickedness  of  bestowing 
continued  love  upon  men  who  do  not  deserve  that  supreme 
gift,  and  how  to  youth  such  love  brings  no  happiness  and  to 
age  it  brings  repentance.  No  one  would  believe  that  so  young 
a  man  could  be  so  eloquent  on  such  a  theme.  Hard  it  is  upon 
the  historian  that  he  cannot  spare  the  space  for  so  admirable 
a  discourse.  Unhappily  it  produced  no  eflFect — not  the  least 
in  the  world.  Cassie  loved  this  man :  it  is  the  way  of  a 
woman.  Solomon  himself  could  not  understand  it :  and  it  was 
too  wonderful  even  for  Agur  the  son  of  Jakeh.  She  loved  the 
man  whether  he  was  worthless  or  not.  She  would  gladly  have 
arisen  to  go  forth  with  him  to  the  ends  of  the  world,  even  if  he 
went  on  getting  worse  and  worse.  She  would  love  him  and  be 
unhappy — ^yet  less  unhappy  than  if  she  had  been  separated  from 
him.     Therefore,  Laurence  spoke  as  one  that  beateth  the  air. 

Then  he  changed  his  line  and  spoke  of  Time — Time  the 
Healer.  He  called  it  Time  the  Healer.  It  is  a  very  old  common- 
place and  it  is  not  at  all  true.  Time  cannot  heal  anything. 
Time  can  only  destroy.  Time  destroys  regrets  and  remembrance 
and  kindliness  and  affection:  just  as  the  dentist  deadens  the 
nerve.  Time  at  last  destroys  the  Ecars — when  he  destroys  the 
frame  itself. 

But,  even  while  Laurence  discoursed,  an  image  grew  up  in  the 
girl's  mind  which  soothed  if  it  did  not  console  her :  it  was  suggested 
by  the  mention  of  Time  as  a  Physician :  she  figured  herself,  in  the 
distant  future,  a  sad  and  interesting  creature:  bowed  down  with 
the  weight  of  that  one  sorrow :  she  thought  she  should  never  be 
able  to  lose  that  sorrow:  she  saw  herself  nursing  her  grief:  she 
saw  her  own  drooping  frame  and  heavy  head — and  the  thought  of 
the  misery  to  come  consoled  the  misery  of  the  present. 

About  half-past  eleven  the  poet  came  forth  in  his  brown  velvet 
jacket  and  his  felt  hat.  But  his  head  was  lifted  proudly  and  his 
shoulders  were  no  longer  bent :  in  imagination  he  was  standing 
alone  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  with  the  eyes  of  a  boundless 
multitude  upon  him :   a  multitude  composed  of  every  race  who 
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speak  the  Saxon  toDgae :  they  gazed  upon  him,  pointed  at  him, 
and  applauded  him.  Laurence,  to  whom  he  kindly  nodded,  was 
bat  one  of  this  crowd.  He  walked  through  a  lane  of  imaginary 
admirers  with  firm  step  and  countenance  unmoved  till  he  came 
to  the  Bridge  Stairs.  Then  he  left  the  Bank  and  was  joined 
on  the  Bridge  by  the  Chevalier,  with  whom  he  walked  every 
Sunday  morning,  after  this  official  had  peeled  the  potatoes  and 
taken  the  Sunday  dinner  to  the  bakehouse. 

When  St.  Paul's  struck  a  quarter-past  twelve  Cassie  got  up 
and  said  she  would  go  to  meet  them  coming  out  of  church.  She 
led  Laurence  to  the  end  of  Bank  Street,  where  once  stood  the 
noble  House  of  Winchester,  though  the  street  is  called  after  the 
ancient  Clink.  It  is  the  narrowest  and  the  deepest  street  in  the 
whole  of  London :  it  is  like  a  long  mine  underground,  or  a  deep 
and  dark  canon  in  the  rock :  bridges  cross  it :  warehouses  rise  on 
either  hand :  if  a  cart  comes  along  the  passenger  must  turn  and  fly : 
if  two  carts  meet  one  must  be  backed  out.  There  is  a  damp  and 
sour  smell  in  it  which  never  leaves  the  street  even  on  the  Sunday. 
Close  to  the  end  of  it  is  the  ancient  port  beside  which  stood  the 
little  chapel  before  the  Normans  came  and  made  their  great 
monastery  and  built  St.  Mary  Overy's  Church,  now  called  St. 
Saviour's. 

On  Sunday  they  have  swept  up  and  cleaned  the  market-place 
in  front  of  the  church,  but  there  still  lingers  in  the  air  the 
fragrance  of  crushed  cabbage-stalks,  bruised  onions,  pea-shucks, 
decaying  apples  and  the  like.  But  the  place  is  quiet.  Cassie 
went  to  the  south  door  leading  into  the  church,  and  they  waited 
beside  the  monument  of  the  illustrious  Lockyer — the  man  of  the 
Pill — until  the  others  should  come  out. 

*  Have  I  said  anything — anything  at  all,  Cassie,  to  comfort  and 
to  help  you?' 

*  No,'  she  replied,  truthfully,  *  nothing  at  all.  But  you  are 
kind.    If  I  had  not  told  some  one  I  think  I  must  have  gone  mad.' 

'Won't  you  tell  Althea?' 

*  Ob,  no,  no !  I  want  to  tell  no  one.  Let  it  all  be  forgotten. 
Hush !  there  is  the  organ.    They  will  come  out  now.' 

Then  the  scanty  congregation  came  out  of  the  church :  Althea 
and  Flavia  by  the  steps  which  lead  from  the  new  nave  to  the 
ancient  transept;  and  they  walked  home  together — Laurence 
beside  Flavia,  Cassie  with  Althea — through  the  narrow  and  wind- 
ing ways.  By  this  time  the  residents  of  Eed  Cross  Street  were 
up  and  dressed  and  collecting  in  the  street  agaiust  the  opening  of 
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the  Houses,  so  that  the  beauty  of  the  day  seemed  gone.  But 
Cassie  was  tranquil  again,  the  first  paroxysm  of  impatience  ever. 
Flavia  observed  this  result  and  glanced  anxiously  at  the  face  of 
her  companion,  not  daring  to  ask  what  he  had  been  told.  The 
face  was  graver  than  was  customary  on  account  of  this  com- 
munication. She  thought  it  was  because  Laurence  was  consider- 
ing what  was  best  to  be  done — ^having  by  this  time  i)erfect 
confidence  in  his  power  to  do  something.  It  was  in  the  nature  ot 
this  young  man  to  inspire  vast  confidence.  Something!  It  is 
the  word  which  Hope  always  whispers  in  the  ear — fond,  foolish, 
sympathetic  Hope !  You  have  lost  your  place ;  there  is  only  a 
month  or  so  between  yourself  and  starvation.  Hope  whispers, 
*  Something  will  turn  up.  Be  of  good  cheer.'  You  are  ruined. 
^  Heart  up,'  says  Hope,  *  something  will  happen.'  Your  disease 
grows  worse :  your  case  is  welUnigh  desperate.  '  Courage,'  says 
Hope.  *  Something  wiU  be  found  for  you.  That  is  not  Azarael 
whose  wing  you  hear.  It  is  the  guardian  angel  who  brings  you 
health.' 

But  Laurence  was  not  thinking  what  should  be  done.  In 
such  a  case  nothing  can  be  done.  The  exhibition  of  the  common 
cow-hide  would  only  make  the  offender  hate  the  girl  with  a  more 
bitter  hatred.  Nothing  could  be  done.  But  he  was  wondering 
what  Oliver  meant  by  it.  Always  he  saw  before  him  that  little 
drama  that  was  played  below  the  bridge ;  and  his  face  hardened 
and  his  eyes  glared  only  to  think  that  Althea — Althea — Althea — 
should  be  wooed  by  this  young  expounder  of  the  latest  and  the 
worst  Philosophy — the  most  despairing  and  the  most  destructive. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

SUNDAY  EVENING. 


It  was  on  the  evening  of  this  memorable  day  that  Laurence  first  saw 
Claudia — who  prophesied.  Her  name,  he  found,  was  not  often  men- 
tioned in  the  family  circle,  because  religious  opinion  separated  her 
from  her  sister.  Cornelia — the  thing  was  due  to  heroflBcial  position 
— could  not  in  decency  recognise  Dissent  in  any  form,  nor  could  she 
encourage  any  religious  Function  which  is  not  conducted  according 
to  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England.  Now  there  is  no 
form  of  prayer  prescribed  for  those  who  prophesy.  None  has  sur- 
vived Ixom  the  time  of  the  early  Church.     The  other  members  of 
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the  household,  including  her  brother  Lucius,  regarded  the 
Prophetess  with  a  certain  pride :  notwithstanding  the  originality 
and  daring  of  her  opinion,  she  sustained  and  even  advanced 
the  greatness  of  the  family.  Flavia,  indeed,  went  farther.  This 
young  woman,  who  possessed  the  desirable  gift  of  independence, 
openly  maintained  the  doctrine  that  the  New  Testament  Believers' 
Borough  Branch — led  by  her  Aunt  Claudia — could  not  be  dislodged 
from  their  position  by  any  arguments.  They  had,  in  fact,  repeatedly 
challenged  argument,  and  as  the  challenge  was  never  taken  up 
even  by  the  clergy  of  the  parish,  it  was  clear  that  no  one  was 
able  to  answer  them.  She  therefore  attended  the  Chapel  every 
Sunday  evening,  and  looked  confidently  for  a  time  when  the  gift 
of  prophecy  should  be  bestowed,  as  in  early  days,  upon  all  be- 
lievers. She  also  attended  the  tea  parties,  lectures,  confessions  of 
experience,  prayer  meetings,  and  the  other  gatherings  by  which 
the  life  of  the  community  was  sustained. 

It  is  obviously  the  first  duty  of  every  Sect,  Church,  Connection 
or  Persuasion  to  establish  on  a  firm  basis  its  claim  to  possess  the 
Truth.  Fortunately,  no  Church  has  ever  been  started  which  could 
not  prove  so  much,  at  least,  with  the  greatest  ease.  If  one  thinks  of 
it,  there  is  not  a  single  Sect  whose  position  is  not  absolutely  im- 
pregnable. Baptist,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Bible  Christian,  Jez- 
reelite,  Quaker,  Shaker — every  one  dwells  in  a  strong  fortress,  in 
which  he  is  secure  from  every  enemy.  When  the  faithful  are 
fully  persuaded  of  this  comfortable  fact,  it  is  the  next  business  of 
the  leaders  to  reward  their  followers  by  providing  for  them  emo- 
tions various  and  pleasing,  excitement,  and  fraternal  love — which 
last  often  deepens  into  something  deeper,  and  even  changes  its 
character  altogether.  Perhaps  it  was  this  side  of  the  chapel 
which  attracted  Flavia.  Her  life  was  narrow  and  dull :  her  work 
at  St.  Martin's  over,  there  was  nothing  at  all  left  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.  She  was  not  a  girl  who  could  find  her  chief  amusement 
in  reading,  and  there  were  no  books  to  read  except  those  borrowed 
by  her  brother.  Like  most  girls  who  have  thrown  over  the  do- 
mestic life,  she  could  not  sit  down  every  evening  to  sew  and  make 
things  in  linen  and  fiannel,  nor  could  she  find  absolute  happiness 
in  the  decoration  of  an  old  hat  with  new  ribbons :  she  had  no 
lover,  nor  did  any  thoughts  of  love  enter  into  her  head.  The 
dulness  of  her  life  was  only  an  unfelt  force :  it  did  not  weigh 
upon  her:  she  was  not  actively  discontented:  but  the  Chapel 
offered  her  a  change.  Heavens  !  how  great  a  change !  It  opened 
for  her  the  gates  of  the  New  Jerusalem  that  she  might  look 
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through,  though  as  yet  she  might  not  enter.  Here  she  felt  the 
yearning  after  the  unknown,  the  rapture  of  the  foretaste,  the  sense 
of  special  guidance — which  may,  and  does,  fall  upon  the  humblest 
Chapel  member  as  fully  as  upon  the  most  saintly  recluse  of  the 
cave,  or  upon  the  most  illustrious  princess  in  the  most  splendid 
cloister.  In  the  morning  she  went  to  Church  with  her  sister: 
it  was  part  of  her  routine :  besides,  she  was  not  above  the  grati- 
fication of  sitting  in  her  Sunday  best  among  other  people  also  in 
Sunday  best.  But  in  the  evening  she  sought  the  Chapel  of  Huldah 
the  Prophetess. 

Fiavia  was  accompanied  every  Sunday  evening  by  no  less  a 
personage  than  the  Chevalier.  This  exile  was  not  only  a  rebel 
to  his  King  but  to  his  Church.  Concerning  both  he  held  such 
views  and  used  such  figures  of  speech  as  are  common  among  rebels. 
In  the  humble  connection  of  the  New  Testament  Believers,  in 
the  little  Chapel  where  they  met,  in  the  lowly  company  there 
gathered  together,  the  Professor  of  the  New  Humanity  saw  a 
return  to  Primitive  Christianity,  a  spark  of  light  in  the  darkness 
which  should  spread  and  grow  until  it  should  illumine  the  whole 
world,  the  Hope  of  the  future,  the  Salvation  of  mankind.  The 
other  disciples  knew  themselves  to  be  the  one  little  flock  in  All  the 
World  who  held  the  Truth  :  it  was  enough  for  them.  This  revolu- 
tionary saw  a  great  deal  more.  Here  all  were  equal  to  begin  with : 
there  was  no  authority :  they  had  no  creed :  they  were  governed 
by  no  laws :  they  all  had  in  their  hands  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles — 
the  work  on  which,  as  everybody  knows,  the  Connection  chiefly 
bases  its  opinions — and  could  read  and  judge  for  themselves. 
Such  a  religion,  pure,  democratic,  free,  suits  such  a  Social  order 
as  the  Chevalier  burned  to  establish. 

It  was  strange :  the  man  who  had  spent  the  best  years  of  his 
life  in  conspiring  for  the  overthrow  of  Governments,  the  down- 
fell  and  death  of  Kings,  the  destruction  of  Church,  Property,  Bank, 
and  distinction,  in  company  with  the  murderous,  treacherous 
self-seeking  reptiles  who  are  always  attracted  by  conspiracy  and 
the  hope  of  plunder :  who  cared  nothing  for  bloodshed  if  only 
his  schemes  could  succeed:  who  had  fought  on  barricades  and 
shot  down  his  enemies  without  any  subsequent  pang  of  remorse : 
who  still,  after  forty  years  had  passed,  and  at  seventy  years  of 
age,  would  rather  have  had  presented  to  him  the  Hapsburg's 
head  upon  a  charger  than  any  gift  of  worldly  goods :  who  was  of 
a  proud  and  ancient  family :  who  had  consorted  with  gentlefolk 
and  scholars :  now  walked  humbly  and  in  rags  beside  this  humble 
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London  girl,  to  a  little  Chapel  whose  worshippers  were  the 
lowliest  of  all  those  who  read  and  think  for  themselves.  No 
greater  contrast  could  be  imagined  than  that  of  the  pair  thus 
walking  together :  the  old  man  with  his  white  locks,  his  soft 
mild  eyes  and  gentle  manner,  his  ragged  coat  and  flat  cloth  cap, 
and  with  all  these  memories  clinging  to  him,  beside  the  girl  so 
neat,  so  proper,  so  ostentatiously  respectable — Cornelia  would 
have  said  so  genteel,  but  the  word  is  falling  into  disuse. 

*  We  are  going  to  Aunt  Claudia's  Chapel,  Mr.  Waller,'  said 
Flavia.    *  Will  you  come  too  ? ' 

Laurence  hesitated.  He  had  entertained  visions  of  a  dinner 
at  a  West  End  Restaurant ;  after  an  occasional  dip  into  the  West 
End  one  returns  with  renewed  heart  to  the  simplicity  of  Bank 
Side :  Sunday  evening  is  not  lively  among  the  barges :  he  had 
spent  three  nights  running  with  the  poet  and  Althea  and  could 
hardly  in  decency  go  there  again  for  a  day  or  two :  and  all  day 
long  Cassie's  words  about  his  wandering  eyes  had  been  in  his  mind : 
he  wanted  to  get  away  alone  and  to  ask  himself  solemnly  what 
it  meant  and  whether  he  really — and  whether  she  had  the  least 
suspicion — ^and  what  his  mother  would  say — and  so  on.  In 
times  of  difficulty  one  always  longs  for  this  solitary  colloquy  with 
self,  and  it  never,  never,  never  comes  off,  because  it  is  so  diflS- 
cult  to  place  our  own  affairs  before  ourselves  plainly,  without 
deception  or  illusion — and  when  a  man  resolves  his  hardest 
to  take  a  calm  and  dispassionate  view  of  the  position  he  only 
succeeds  in  felling  into  dreams. 

*  Come  with  us,'  Flavia  repeated. 

*  Sir,'  said  the  Chevalier,  *  if  you  stay  at  Bank  Side  without 
witnessing  its  chief  glory  you  do  yourself  an  injustice.* 

Laurence  wished  to  do  an  injustice  to  no  man,  least  of  all  to 
himself.     He  hesitated  no  longer. 

*The  new  Humanity,'  said  the  Chevalier,  *  demands  a  re- 
formed religion.  Primitive  Christianity  alone  is  able  to  satisfy 
its  aspirations  and  its  wants.  You  do  not  know  perhaps,'  he 
added  in  the  sweetest  and  softest  voice  possible,  a  voice  of  velvet, 
*  that  the  little  Fraternity  of  our  Chapel  is  the  revival  of  that 
sweet  and  holy  religion.' 

*No,  I  did  not  know  it,'  said  Laurence.  *Are  you  too. 
Chevalier,  a  disciple  ? ' 

*  I,  too.  After  many  years.  I  have  lived  a  philosopher :  I 
shall  die  a  Christian.  In  my  youth,  like  many  others,  I  con- 
founded the  false  with  the  true :  your  cathedrals,  your  Bishops, 
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your  priests — they  are  not  Christianity.    What  that  is — ^we  will 
show  you.' 

*  Does  your  sister  go  with  you,  Flavia  ? ' 

*  No.  She  is  crying  in  her  own  room.  But  she  is  not  cross 
any  more.  You  said  something  to  her,  Mr.  Waller,  that  took 
away  her  temper.  Althea  has  been  with  her  this  afternoon,  but 
she  will  not  tell  Althea  anything — or  me  either.  As  if  we  did  not 
kuow.  Chevalier ! '  She  turned  to  her  companion  with  that  smile 
of  bitter  sweet  triumph  that  a  woman  assumes  when  she  has 
found  out  a  secret. 

*  Yes,  we  know,'  said  the  Chevalier. 

<  In  that  case,'  said  Laurence,  ^  we  all  know  it  and  so  we  need 
not  say  anything  more.' 

*I  have  observed  the  face  of  that  young  man,'  said  the 
Chevalier  without  naming  him.  '  I,  who  l)ave  lived  among  men 
of  action,  have  studied  many  feu^es  and  I  have  never  yet  been 
deceived  by  any  face.  The  traitor  I  know,  the  flatterer  also: 
the  luxurious  man  and  the  self-indulgent:  the  liar  and  the 
heartless — I  know  them  all.  This  young  man  has  a  bad  face. 
He  is  fiftlse  and  treacherous :  he  is  selfish :  he  has  no  pity.' 

*  The  last  illusion  which  will  perish,'  Laurence  remembered, 
*  is  the  illusion  which  we  call  love.' 

Flavia  set  her  lips  and  nodded  her  head  vindictively.  If  Mr. 
Oliver  Luttrell  should  ever  fall  into  the  hands  of  this  young 
woman,  Laurence  thought,  there  would  be  a  bad  quarter  of  an 
hour  for  him.  A  political  prisoner  among  the  Carthaginian 
ladies  after  they  had  sharpened  their  nails  would  not  have  had  a 
more  unpleasant  time. 

The  Chapel  of  the  New  Testament  Believers  is  called  by 
some  the  Upper  Chamber  and  by  some  the  House  of  Consolation, 
and  among  some  it  has  a  more  sacred  name  still  which  may  be 
left  to  the  brethren.  It  is  such  a  Chapel  as  may  be  met  with 
everywhere  in  the  poorer  quarters:  small,  ugly,  with  a  little 
window  over  the  door  and  another  window,  round  headed,  at  the 
end.  It  stands  in  Union  Street,  which  is  better  known  than  most 
of  the  Southwark  Streets,  because  one  must  i)as8  through  Union 
Street  in  order  to  reach  Eed  Cross  Street,  where  there  is  the  most 
charming  little  settlement,  or  Colony,  of  culture  and  sweetness  in 
all  London,  not  excepting  the  Brewers'  Garden  at  the  back  of  the 
London  Hospital. 

The  Chapel  was  furnished  with  benches  half  filled  with 
people:    at  the   end  was  a  low  platform  with   a  harmonium. 
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Flavia  and  the  Chevalier  sat  down  near  the  door,  nodding  to 
some  of  the  congregation.  They  all  turned  and  gazed  at  the 
stranger  in  some  astonishment.  A  well-dressed  stranger  does  not 
often  visit  the  Upper  Chamber.  Presently,  one  among  them  rose 
and  advanced  to  him  bearing  a  little  bundle  of  tracts  in  his  hands. 
He  was  a  man  of  meek  and  gentle  appearance  and  bright  eyes. 

^fiead  them,'  he  whispered  earnestly.  *They  are  intended 
for  the  Inquirers.  You  will  see  that  our  position  is  one  that 
cannot  be  shaken.  And  they  know  it.'  He  jerked  his  head  to 
the  right,  perhaps  he  meant  those  of  Westminster  Abbey,  or 
those  of  Lambeth  Palace :  but  he  did  not  explain.  <  Do  not,'  he 
added,  ^  resist  the  power  of  Truth.  Let  your  heart  be  open  to 
the  voice  of  Truth.' 

Just  then  the  door  opened  and  a  woman  appeared  dressed  in 
black  silk.  Upon  her  head  was  a  kind  of  black  mantilla  which 
fell  over  her  like  a  veil.  She  stood  at  the  door  for  a  moment 
and  pushed  back  her  veil  with  her  hands,  looking  round  the  room 
as  if  to  observe  who  were  present.  Her  eyes  fell  upon  Laurence 
and  she  started.  Why  did  she  start  ?  Then  the  veil  fell  over 
her  face  again  and  she  walked  up  the  Chapel  and  mounted  the 
platform,  taking  her  seat  in  an  armchair  in  the  middle  facing  the 
congregation.  This  was  Claudia.  She  was  curiously  like  her 
sister  Cornelia,  yet  with  a  diflFerence.  She  had  the  family  nose, 
but  it  was  softened,  so  to  speak,  by  a  reduction  in  length  and 
breadth.  She  was  small  of  stature,  like  the  rest  of  the  family, 
but  she  was  not  stiff  and  angular  like  Cornelia.  Although  she 
was  now  fifty  years  of  age  she  was  still  pleasant  to  look  upon : 
her  features  were  mobile  :  her  hair  was  abundant  and  was  rolled 
up  in  a  kind  of  crown  :  her  eyes  were  large  and  lustrous :  they 
should  therefore  have  been  sleepy  eyes :  but  on  the  contrary  they 
were  curiously  bright  and  keen.  These  observations  were  made 
during  the  short  space  when  she  stood  in  the  door  and  looked 
round  the  Chapel :  after  the  veil  was  dropped  again  her  face  was 
invisible. 

Felix  Laverock  came  into  the  Chapel  after  his  mother.  At 
the  sight  of  Laurence  he  dropped  into  the  farthest  comer,  hanging 
his  head  with  every  sign  of  confusion.  Apparently,  therefore, 
the  gift  of  the  mother  had  not  also  been  granted  to  the  son. 
Then  the  service  began.  There  was  a  small  desk  at  one  side  of 
the  platform  and  a  harmonium  at  the  other. 

The  nonconformist  service  is  always  much  the  same  whatever 
Truths  are  preached.     They  sing  hymns :  read  and  expound  the 
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Scriptures :  the  minister  oflFers  a  long  prayer :  and  then  foUoweth 
the  sermon. 

In  this  case  the  sermon  was  not  one  of  fire  and  wrath,  but  of 
praise  and  faith:  with  simple  and  homely  experiences:  it  was 
preached  by  one  who,  like  a  Quaker,  spoke  because  he  thought 
he  had  something  to  say.  When  he  sat  down  another  rose  and 
said  what  was  in  his  heart :  and  then  another.  Meantime  the 
prophetess  sat  in  the  chair,  motionless,  her  lace  veil  hiding  her 
face,  her  hands  in  her  lap.  She  did  not  sing  with  them :  she 
seemed  as  if  she  did  not  pray  with  them.  Laurence  could  not 
keep  his  eyes  from  her.  He  was  aflFected  with  a  strange  sense  of 
incongruity.  How  did  this  woman  come  here  ?  She  should  have 
been  wrapped  in  a  peplum  and  been  attached  to  the  oracle  of 
Delphi.  So  dumb,  so  still,  so  regardless  of  the  folk,  may  have  sat 
the  priestess  before  the  oracle  was  given. 

Then  he  discovered,  while  the  speakers  poured  out  the  thank- 
fulness and  joy  of  their  hearts,  that  the  people  all  seemed  to  have 
the  same  kind  of  eyes.  No  doubt  there  were  grey,  blue,  brown 
and  black  eyes  among  the  people :  but  their  eyes  were  all 
curiously  bright.  This  kind  of  brightness  goes  with  the  variety 
of  faith  which  scoffing  would  call  credulity.  It  is  the  brightness 
of  enthusiasm.  Every  crank  has  such  eyes.  You  will  see  it  in 
the  leaders  of  mobs  as  well  as  in  the  Captains  of  the  Salvation 
Army. 

The  last  speaker  left  the  beaten"  path  of  personal  experience 
in  order  to  consider  the  position  of  the  Church — their  Church. 
The  discourse  was  clearly  intended  for  the  stranger  within  the 
gates,  because  the  speaker  looked  at  Laurence,  and  the  people 
turned  round  and  gazed  at  him  to  see  how  he  would  receive  the 
Truth :  whether  he  would  take  it  fighting,  or  whether  he  would 
fall  prostrate  under  its  mighty  influence  and  own  that  never 
before  had  he  known  what  was  the  Truth  or  where  that  article 
was  to  be  obtained.  If  he  had  been  the  Prince  of  Wales  himself 
this  stranger  could  not  have  been  the  object  of  greater  curiosity. 

The  position,  in  fact,  of  the  New  Testament  Believers  is 
exactly  that  of  the  Primitive  Church  as  described  in  the  earlier 
chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  speaker  pointed  this 
out  with  great  care.  As  in  those  days  of  simplicity  and  faith,  so  in 
the  Connection  all  were  equal — the  brethren  did  look  as  if  the 
average  weekly  wage  was  from  thirty-five  shillings  to  two  pounds 
a  week.  As  in  the  Early  days,  so  in  the  Connection,  if  one  were 
to  grow  rich — the  thing  seemed  too  remote  to  affect  the  imagina- 
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lion  of  the  hearers — he  would  divide  his  wealth  among  all. 
There  was  tme  brotherly  love  among  them — where  else  outside 
the  Connection  could  that  be  found?  They  had  no  creed  or 
formula,  but  all  was  done  by  faith.  They  had  no  priests,  but  all 
were  equal.  And  as  to  the  gift  of  Prophecy  and  Tongues,  where, 
outside  the  Connection,  could  it  be  found  at  all— oh !  where  else 
— where  else — than  in  this  humble  Chapel  of  a  few  chosen 
believers,  snatched  from  the  wilderness  of  the  unbelieving  world  ? 

Flavia  and  the  Chevalier  nodded  approvingly  as  each  point 
was  made.  When  it  came  to  the  last  Felix  in  his  comer  contorted 
his  limbs  and  hung  his  head. 

Then  the  harmonium  played  a  few  chords  and  the  people 
began  to  sing,  sitting  in  their  places,  a  long  chaunting  monotonous 
hymn,  which  rose  and  fell,  verse  by  verse,  and  produced  a  most 
strange  effect  upon  one  at  least  of  the  gathering.  Laurence  felt 
as  if  he  were  being  mesmerised,  or  were  inhaling  laughing  gas. 
Already  he  felt  his  head  swim,  his  limbs  tremble,  his  senses  reel. 
Then  the  people  sang  their  hymn  louder  and  £ister,  and  they 
caught  hands  and  stood  up,  and  some  swayed  their  bodies  to  and 
fro  in  rhythm  like  children  at  a  musical  drill :  and  some  leaped 
and  some  wept  aloud  and  some  laughed.  The  harmonium,  mean- 
time, kept  playing  a  monotonous  droning  accompaniment.  The 
prophetess  sat  motionless. 

Suddenly  she  sprang  to  her  feet. 

Then  the  music  stopped  and  the  people  became  silent  and 
sank  down  upon  the  benches,  panting,  gasping,  eager  for  the 
voice  of  Prophecy. 

The  woman  tossed  back  her  veil  over  her  shoulders  and  threw 
out  her  arms. 

It  lasted  for  ten  minutes.  It  flowed  like  a  cascade  after  rain  : 
it  was  turbulent  in  its  headlong  rapidity.  It  seemed  to  issue 
from  the  lips  but  not  from  the  brain:  in  this  way  the  an- 
cient priestess  was  wont  to  deliver  the  oracle  as  if  it  came 
not  from  herself.  It  was  full  of  ejaculations  and  of  Scripture 
phrases.  It  seemed  to  uplift  the  souls  of  those  who  listened 
with  open  mouth  and  kindling  eyes :  it  filled  them  with  rap- 
ture. As  for  Laurence,  he  was  like  one  who  reads  a  book  of 
spiritualism  and  finds  here  a  phrase  and  there  an  idea  which 
he  comprehends,  and  presently  lays  down  the  volume  and  looks 
around  and  discovers  that  he  is,  after  all,  in  a  world  of  sense 
and  of  touch.     Nothing  that  the  prophetess  uttered  touched  him  : 
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it  was  unlike  anything  he  had  ever  heard :  he  was  bewildered. 
But  the  mesmeric  feeling  left  him  when  the  singing  ceased. 
The  gift  of  Prophecy !  what  had  she  prophesied  ?  It  is  not,  we 
know,  the  gift  of  foretelling,  but  of  outspeaking.  What  had  she 
outspoken  ?    He  could  seize  on  nothing. 

The  Prophetess !  This  remarkable  person — could  she  really 
be  a  daughter  of  Vicesimus  and  a  sister  of  Lucius,  Cornelia,  and 
the  unfortunate  Julia  ?  Could  she  really  belong  to  that  respect- 
able family?  She  was  utterly  thrown  away  in  this  obscure 
comer  of  the  city.  She  should  have  taken  a  West  End  Chapel 
and  started  a  new  Church  for  the  rich  instead  of  for  the  poor. 
There  are  always  so  many  rich  people  in  search  of  a  new  Crospel 
that  the  revival  of  the  early  Church  could  not  fail  of  success.  A 
new  Oospel  for  the  Bich  has  not,  in  fact,  been  attempted  since 
the  Foundation,  now  fifty  years  ago,  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church  of  St.  Irving.  In  the  Borough  her  gifts  were  thrown  away. 
Who  careth  for  the  religion  of  Bank  Side?  Who  concemeth 
himself  with  the  tendencies  of  Southwark  ?  A  remarkable  woman. 
If  a  charlatan,  then  one  of  the  finest  water.  If  an  enthusiast, 
then  filled  with  enthusiasm  of  a  most  uncommon  kind.  A  truly 
remarkable  woman. 

She  stopped  as  suddenly  as  she  began,  sitting  down  and  draw- 
ing the  veil  again  over  her  face.  The  people  began  to  sing 
another  hymn — of  praise  and  gladness.    . 

When  the  hymn  was  finished  the  Prophetess  arose  again,  but 
quietly,  and  threw  back  her  veil. 

*  A  portion  for  Brother  De  Heyn,'  she  said,  softly.  'Hast  thou 
said  in  thy  heart,  it  is  vain  to  serve  the  Lord  ? ' 

The  congregation  regarded  Brother  de  Heyn  with  admiration 
and  envy.     He  had  received  a  special  message. 

The  Chevalier  himself,  however,  bowed  his  head  stricken  with 
remorse.  There  had  been  grumblings  with  his  lot.  Bebellious 
thoughts  had  truly  troubled  his  soul  in  his  thankless  drudgery  of 
the  week. 

*  A  portion  for  Sister  Flavia.  Be  angry  for  thy  sister's  sake, 
but  sin  not.     Leave  transgressors  to  the  Arm  of  the  Lord.' 

The  tears  came  into  Flavia's  eyes. 

Then  the  Prophetess  looked  straight  before  her.  But  Laurence 
started  and  changed  colour  at  her  next  words : — 

*A  portion  for  the  child  of  Lucy.'  What  did  she  mean? 
*  Thou  art  come  from  the  Isles  of  the  East  where  is  the  land  of 
Ophir.     Peace  be  upon  thee  and  a  blessing.     Amen — Amen.' 
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The  coDgregation  stared.  Who  was  the  child  of  Lucy  ?  Was 
this  a  dark  saying  like  unto  those  riddles  which  in  Bunyan's  story 
cheered  the  heart  of  Mansoul  ? 

Then  they  sang  another  hymn,  a  hymn  of  dismissal,  while  the 
saucer  went  round  and  the  pennies  rattled.  He  who  carried  the 
saucer  counted  out  the  money  when  he  had  finished,  and  entered 
the  amount  in  a  little  book.  Then  he  gave  it  all  to  Felix,  who 
slipped  it  into  his  pocket  with  a  blu«h  of  shame.  Laurence  now 
understood  why  he  came  to  the  chapel — his  mother  it  was  who 
ran  this  little  chapel  and  paid  the  rent  and  the  gas,  and  he  him- 
self was  Paymaster,  Clerk  or  Assistant  Treasurer,  though  not  as* 
yet  numbered  with  the  Faithful. 

^  And  how  on  earth,'  Laurence  asked  himself,  *  did  the  Pro- 
phetess know  me?  Child  of  Lucy — of  course  she  could  mean 
none  but  me.' 
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A  Hill4op  Stronghold. 


*TT7HY,  what  did  they  want  to  build  a  city  right  up  here  for, 
T  T      anyway?'  the  pretty  American  asked,  who  had  come  with 
us  to  Fiesole,  as  we  rested,  panting,  after  our  long  steep  climb, 
on  the  cathedral  platform. 

Now  the  question  was  a  pertinent  and  in  its  way  a  truly  philo- 
sophical one.  Fiesole  crests  the  ridge  of  a  Tuscan  hill,  and  in 
America  they  don't  build  cities  on  hill-tops.  You  may  search 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States,  from  Maine 
to  California,  and  I  venture  to  bet  a  modest  dollar  you  won't  find 
a  single  town  perched  anywhere  in  a  position  at  all  resembling 
that  of  many  a  glowing  Etrurian  fastness,  that  '  Like  an  eagle's 
nest  Hangs  on  the  crest  Of  purple  Apennine.'  Towns  in  America 
stand  all  on  the  level :  most  of  them  are  built  by  harbours  of  sea 
or  inland  lake ;  or  by  navigable  rivers ;  or  at  the  junction  of  rail- 
ways ;  or  at  a  point  where  cataracts  (sadly  debased)  supply  ample 
water-power  for  saw-mills  and  factories ;  or  else  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  coal,  iron,  oil  wells,  or  gold  and  silver  mines. 
In  short,  the  position  of  American  towns  bears  always  an  imme- 
diate and  obvious  reference  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  our 
modem  industrial  and  commercial  system.  They  are  towns  that 
have  grown  up  in  a  state  of  profound  peace,  and  that  imply 
advanced  means  of  communication,  with  a  free  interchange  of 
agricultural  and  manufactured  products. 

Hence  in  America  it  is  always  quite  easy  to  see  at  a  glance 
the  raison  cCitre  of  every  town  or  village  one  comes  across.  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, — New  Orleans,  Montreal, 
San  Francisco,  Charleston, — are  all  great  ports  for  the  exportation 
of  corn,  pork,  *  lumber,'  cotton,  or  tobacco,  and  the  importation  of 
European  manufactured  goods.  Chicago  is  the  main  collecting 
and  distributing  centre  for  the  wide  basin  of  the  upper  Great 
Lakes,  as  Cincinnati  is  for  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  St.  Louis  for  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  confluents.     Pittsburg  bases  itself  upon 
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its  coal  and  its  iron ;  Bafialo  exists  as  the  point  of  transfer  where 
elevators  raise  the  com  of  Chicago  from  lake-going  vessels  into 
the  long,  low  barges  of  the  Erie  Canal.  In  every  case,  in  that 
newest  of  worlds,  one  can  see  for  oneself  at  a  glance  exactly  why 
so  large  a  body  of  hnman  beings  has  collected  just  at  that  precise 
spot,  and  at  no  other. 

But  when  you  have  toiled  up,  hot  and  breathless,  through 
olive  and  pine,  frt>m  the  Viale  at  Florence  to  the  antique  Cyclopean 
walls  of  Etruscan  Fffisute,  you  wonder  to  yourself,  like  our  American 
friend,  as  you  pant  on  the  terrace  of  the  Romanesque  cathedral, 
what  on  earth  they  could  ever  have  wanted  to  build  a  town  up 
there  for,  anyway. 

If  we  look  away  from  Tuscany  to  our  own  England,  however, 
we  shall  find  on  many  a  deserted  down  or  lonely  tor  ample  evidence 
of  the  causes  which  led  the  people  of  this  ancient  Etruscan  town 
to  build  their  citadel  at  so  great  a  height  above  the  neighbouring 
valley.  Fiesole,  says  Dante,  in  a  well-known  verse,  was  the  mother 
of  Florence.  Even  so  in  England,  Old  Sarum  was  indeed  the 
mother  of  Salisbury,  and  Caer  Badon  or  Sulis  was  the  mother  of 
Bath.  And  when  there  was  first  a  Fsesulae  on  the  hill  here  there 
could  be  no  Florence,  as  when  first  there  was  an  Old  Sarum  on  the 
Wiltshire  downs  there  could  be  no  Salisbury,  and  when  first  there 
was  a  Caer  Badon  on  the  heights  of  Avon  there  could  be  no  Bath. 

In  very  early  times  indeed,  in  the  European  land  area,  when 
men  began  first  to  gather  together  into  towns  or  villages,  two 
necessities  determined  their  choice  of  a  place  to  dwell  in :  first, 
food-supply  (including  water) ;  and,  second,  defence.  Hence  every 
early  community  stands,  to  start  with,  near  its  own  cultivable 
territory,  usually  a  broad  river-valley,  an  alluvial  plain,  a  *  carse ' 
or  lowland,  for  uplands  as  yet  were  incapable  of  tillage  by  the 
primitive  agriculture  of  those  early  epochs.  But  it  does  not  stand 
actually  in  the  carse ;  it  occupies  as  a  rule  the  nearest  convenient 
height  or  hill-top,  most  often  the  one  that  juts  out  furthest  into 
the  subjacent  plain,  by  way  of  security  against  the  attack  of 
enemies.  This  is  the  beginning  of  almost  every  great  historical 
European  town ;  it  is  an  arx  or  acropolis  overhanging  its  own  tilth 
or  ager ;  and  though  in  many  cases  the  town  came  down  at  last 
into  the  valley,  retaining  still  its  old  name,  yet  the  remains  of 
the  old  earthworks  or  walls  on  the  hill-top  above  often  bear  witness 
to  our  own  day  to  the  original  site  of  the  antique  settlement  upon 
the  high  places. 

One  can  mark,  too,  various  stages  in  this  gradual  process  of 
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secular  descent  from  the  wind-swept  hills  into  the  valleys  below^ 
as  freer  communications  and  greater  security  made  access  to 
water,  roads,  and  rivers  of  greater  importance  than  mere  de- 
fence or  elevated  position.  At  Bath,  for  example,  it  was  the 
Fax  Bomana  that  brought  down  the  town  from  the  stockaded 
height  of  Caer  Badon,  and  the  Hill  of  Solisbury  to  the  foid  and 
the  hot  springs  in  the  valley  of  the  Avon.  At  Old  Sarum,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  hill-top  town  remained  much  longer :  it  lived 
from  the  Celtic  first  into  the  Boman  and  then  into  the  West 
Saxon  world ;  it  had  a  cathedral  of  its  own  in  Norman  times ;  and 
even  long  after  Bishop  Boger  Poore  founded  the  New  Sarum, 
which  we  now  call  Salisbury,  at  the  point  where  the  great  west 
road  passed  the  river  below,  the  hill-top  town  continued  to  be  in- 
habited, and,  as  everybody  knows,  when  all  its  population  had 
finally  dwindled  away,  retained  some  vestige  of  its  ancient  im- 
portance by  returning  a  member  of  its  own  for  a  single  farmhouse 
to  the  unreformed  Parliament  till  '32.  As  for  Fiesole,  though 
Florence  has  long  since  superseded  it  as  the  capital  of  the  Amo 
Valley,  the  town  itself  still  lives  on  to  our  own  time  in  a  dead- 
alive  way,  and,  like  Norman  Old  Sarum,  retains  even  now  its 
beautiful  old  cathedral,  its  Palazzo  Pretorio,  and  its  acknowledged 
claims  to  ancient  boroughship.  In  England,  I  know  by  personal 
experience  only  one  such  hill-top  town  of  the  antique  sort  still  sur- 
viving, and  that  is  Shaftesbury ;  but  I  am  told  that  Launceston, 
with  its  strong  castle  overlooking  the  Tamar,  is  even  a  finer 
example.  This  relatively  early  disappearance  of  the  hill-top 
fortress  from  our  own  midst  is  in  part  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
early  growth  of  the  industrial  spirit  in  England,  and  our  long- 
continued  freedom  firom  domestic  warfare.  But  all  over  Southern 
Europe,  as  everybody  must  have  noticed,  the  hill-top  town, 
perched,  like  Eza,  on  the  very  summit  of  a  pointed  pinnacle, 
still  remains  everywhere  in  evidence  as  a  common  object  of  the 
country  in  our  own  day. 

I  said  above  that  Fiesole  was  the  mother  of  Florence,  and,  in 
spite  of  formal  objections  to  the  contrary,  I  venture  to  defend  that 
now  somewhat  obsolete  and  heretical  opinion.  For  why  does 
Fiesole  stand  just  where  it  does  ?  What  made  them  build  a  city 
up  there,  anyway  ?  Well,  a  town  always  exists  just  where  it  does 
exist  for  some  good  and  amply  suflScient  reason.  Even  if,  like 
Fiesole,  it  is  mainly  a  survival  (though  at  Fiesole  there  are,  in- 
deed, olives  in  plenty  and  other  live  trades  to  keep  a  town  going), 
it  yet  exists  there  in  virtue  of  facts  which  once  upon  a  time  were 
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quite  sufficient  to  bring  the  world  to  the  spot,  and  it  goes  on  ex- 
isting, partly  by  mere  conservative  use  and  wont,  no  doubt,  but 
partly  also  because  there  are  houses,  churches,  mills,  and  roads  all 
ready  built  there.  Now,  a  town  must  always,  from  a  very  early 
period,  have  existed  upon  the  exact  site  of  Fiesole.  And  why? 
To  answer  that  question  you  have  only  to  look  at  the  view  from 
the  jdatform.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  ancient  Etrus- 
cans came  there  to  enjoy  the  prospect  as  we  go  nowadays  to  the 
hotels  on  the  Bigi  or  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington.  The 
ancient  Etruscan  was  a  practical  man,  and  his  views  about  views 
were  probably  rudimentary.  But  gaze  down  for  a  moment  from 
the  cathedral  platform  upon  the  valley  of  the  Amo,  spread  like  a 
glowing  picture  at  your  feet,  and  see  how  immediately  it  resolves 
the  doubt.  Not,  indeed,  the  valley  of  the  Arno  as  it  stands  at 
present,  thick  set  with  tower  and  spire  and  palace.  In  order  to 
arrive  at  the  raiaon  cPetre  of  Fiesole  you  must  blot  out  mentally 
Amolfo's  vast  pile,  and  Brunelleschi's  dome,  and  Giotto's  cam- 
panile, and  Savonarola's  monastery,  and  the  tall  and  slender  tower 
of  the  Palazzo  Yecchio,  rising  like  a  shaft  sheer  into  the  air  far, 
far  below — ^you  must  blot  out,  in  short,  all  that  makes  the  world 
now  congregate  at  Florence,  and  all  Florence  itself  into  the 
bargain.  Nowhere  on  earth  do  I  know  a  more  peopled  plain  than 
that  plain  of  Amo  in  our  own  time,  seen  on  a  sunny  autumn  day, 
when  the  light  glints  clearly  on  each  white  villa  and  church  and 
hamlet,  from  this  specular  mount  of  antique  Fiesole.  But  to  un« 
derstand  why  Fiesole  itself  stands  there  at  all  you  must  neglect 
all  this,  neglect  all  the  wealth  of  art  that  makes  each  inch  of  that 
valley  classic  ground,  and  look  only,  if  you  can  for  a  brief  moment, 
at  the  bare  facts  of  primitive  nature. 

And  what  then  do  you  see  ?  Spread  far  below  you,  and  basking 
in  the  sunshine,  a  comparatively  flat  and  wide,  open  valley ;  olive 
and  stone  pine  and  mulberry  on -its  slopes;  pasture  land  and 
flowery  vale  in  its  midst.  North  and  south,  in  two  long  ridges, 
the  Apennines  stretch  their  hard,  blue  outlines  from  Carrara  to 
Siena  against  the  afternoon  sky — outlines  of  a  sort  that  one  never 
gets  in  northern  lands,  but  which  remind  one  so  exactly  of  the 
painted  background  to  a  fifteenth-century  Italian  picture  that 
nature  seems  here,  to  our  topsy-turvy  fency,  to  be  whimsically 
imitating  an  effect  from  art.  But  in  between  those  two  tossed 
and  tumbled  guardian  ridges,  the  valley  of  the  Amo,  as  it  flows 
towards  Pisa,  with  the  minor  basins  of  its  tributary  streams,  ex- 
pands for  a  while  about  Florence  itself  into  a  broad  and  compara- 
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tively  level  plain.  In  a  mountain  country  so  broken  and  heaved 
about  as  Peninsular  Italy,  every  spare  inch  of  cultivable  plain 
like  that  has  incalculable  value.  True,  on  the  terraced  slopes  of 
the  hillsides  generation  after  generation  of  ingenious  men  have 
managed  to  build  up,  tier  by  tier,  a  wonderful  expanse  of  arti* 
ficial  tilth.  But  while  oil  and  wine  can  be  produced  upon  the 
terraces,  it  is  on  the  river  valleys  alone  that  the  early  inhabitants 
had  to  depend  for  their  corn,  their  cheese,  and  their  flesh-meat. 
Hence,  in  primitive  Italy  and  in  primitive  England  alike,  every 
such  open  alluvial  plain,  fit  for  tilth  or  grazing,  had  overhanging 
it  a  stockaded  hill-fort,  which  grew  with  time  into  a  mediaeval 
town  or  a  walled  city.  It  is  just  so  that  Gaer  Badon  at  Bath  over- 
hangs, with  its  prehistoric  earthworks,  the  plain  of  Avon  on  which 
Beau  Nash's  city  now  spreads  its  streets,  and  it  is  just  so  that  Old 
Sarum  in  turn  overhangs,  with  its  regular  Roman  fosses  and 
gigantic  glacis,  the  dale  of  the  namesake  river  in  Wilts,  near  its 
point  of  confluence  with  the  stream  of  the  Wily. 

We  find  it  hard,  no  doubt,  to  imagine  nowadays  that  once 
upon  a  time  England  was  almost  as  thickly  covered  with  hill-top 
villages  (though  on  minor  heights)  as  Italy  is  in  the  present  cen- 
tury. Yet  such  was  undoubtedly  the  case  in  prehistoric  times. 
I  know  no  better  instance  of  the  way  these  stockaded  villages 
were  built  than  the  magnificent  group  of  antique  earthworks  in 
Dorset  and  Devon  which  rings  round  with  a  double  row  of  for- 
tresses the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Axminster  Axe.  There,  on  one 
side,  a  long  line  of  strongholds  built  by  the  Durotriges  caps  every 
jutting  down  and  hill-top  on  the  southern  and  eastern  bank  of  the 
river,  while  facing  them,  on  the  opposite  northern  and  western 
side,  rises  a  similar  series  of  Damnonian  fortresses,  crowning  the 
corresponding  Devonshire  heights.  I^ambert's  Castle,  Musberry 
Castle,  Hawksdown  Castle,  and  so  forth,  the  local  nomenclature 
still  calls  them,  but  they  are  castles,  or  castray  only  in  the  now  ob- 
solete Roman  sense ;  prehistoric  earthworks,  with  dyke  and  trench, 
once  stockaded  with  wooden  palings  on  top,  and  enclosing  the  huts 
and  homes  of  the  inhabitants.  The  river  ran  between  the  hostile 
territories ;  each  village  held  its  own  strip  of  land  below  its  for- 
tress-height, and  drove  up  its  cattle,  its  women,  and  its  children,  in 
times  of  foray,  to  the  safety  of  the  kraal  or  hill-top  encampment. 

In  such  a  condition  of  society,  of  course,  every  community  was 
absolutely  dependent  upon  its  own  territory  for  the  means  of 
subsistence.  And  wherever  the  means  of  subsistence  existed,  a 
village  was  sure  to  spring  up  in  time  upon  tbe  nearest  hill-top. 
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That  is  how  the  oldest  Fiesole  of  all  first  came  to  be  perched 
there.  It  was  a  hill-top  refuge  for  the  tillers  and  grazers  of  the 
fertile  Amo  vale  at  its  feet. 

But  why  did  the  people  of  the  Amo  Valley  fix  upon  the  par- 
ticular site  of  Fiesole  ?  Surely  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river, 
about  the  Yiale  dei  Colli,  the  hills  approach  much  nearer  to  the 
plain.  From  San  Miniato  and  the  Bello  Sguardo  one  looks  down 
far  more  directly  upon  the  domes  and  palaces  and  campaniles  of 
Florence  spread  right  at  one's  feet.  Why  didn't  the  primitive 
inhabitants  of  the  valley  fix  rather  on  a  spur  of  that  nearer  range — 
say  the  one  where  Galileo's  tower  stands — for  the  site  of  their 
village  ? 

If  you  know  Florence  and  have  asked  that  question  within 

yourself  in  all  seriousness  as  you  read,  I  see  you  haven't  yet  begun 

to   throw   yourself  into  the  position  of  affairs   in   prehistoric 

Tuscany.    You  can't  shuffle  off  your  own  century.    For  between 

the  broad  plain  and  the  range  of  hills  where  the  Viale  dei  Colli 

now  winds  serpentine  on  its  beautiful  way  round  the  glens  and 

ravines,  the  Amo  runs,  a  broad  torrent  flood  in  times  of  freshet : 

the  Amo,  unbridged  as  yet  (in  the  days  I  speak  of)  by  the  Ponte 

Vecchio,  an  impassable  frontier  between  the  wide  territory  of  pre- 

.  historic  Fiesole  and  the  narrow  fields  of  some  minor  village,  long 

.  since  forgotten,  on  the  opposite  bank.    The  great  alluvial  plain 

.lies  north  of  the  river;  the  three  streams  whose  silt  contributes 

to  form  it  flow  into  the  main  channel  from  Pistoja  and  Prato.    To 

live  across  the  river  on  the  south  bank  would  have  been  absolutely 

.  impossible  for  the  owners  of  the  plain.     But  Fiesole  occupies  a 

central  spur  of  the  northern  heights,  overlooking  the  valley  to  east 

.  and  west,  and  must  therefore  have  been  always  the  natural  plac^ 

from  which  to  command  the  plain  of  Amo.    A  little  above  and  a 

little  below  Florence,  gorges  once  more  hem  the  river  in.    So  that 

the  plain  of  Florence  (as  we   call  it  nowadays),  the  plain   erf 

Fiesole,  as  it  once  was,  formed  at  the  beginning  a  little  natural 

principality  by  itself,  of  which  Fiesole  was  the  obvious  capital  and 

stronghold. 

For  in  order  to  understand  Fiesole  aright,  we  must  always 
manage  in  our  own  minds  to  get  rid  entirely  of  that  beautiful 
mushroom  growth,  Florence,  and  to  think  only  of  the  most  ancient 
.  epoch.  While  we  are  in  Florence  itself,  to  be  sure,  it  seems  to 
us  always,  by  comparison  with  our  modem  English  towns,  that 
Florence  is  a  place  of  immemorial  antiquity.  It  was  civilised 
when  Britain  was  a  den  of  thieves.    While  in  feudal  England 
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Edward  I.  was  summoning  his  barons  to  repress  the  rising  of 
William  Wallace,  in  Florence,  already  a  great  commercial  town, 
Amolfo  di  Cambio  had  received  the  sublime  orders  of  the  Signoria 
to  construct  for  the  Duomo  Hhe  most  sumptuous  edifice  that 
human  invention  could  desire  or  human  labour  execute,'  and  had 
carried  out  those  orders  with  consummate  skill.  While  Edward 
III.  was  dreaming  of  his  lawless  filibustering  expeditions  into 
France,  Giotto  was  encrusting  the  face  of  his  glorious  belfiy  with 
that  magnificent  decoration  of  many-coloured  marbles  which 
makes  northern  churches  look  so  cold  and  grey  and  barbaric  by 
•comparison.  While  Englishmen  were  burning  Joan  of  Arc  at 
Rouen,  Fra  Angelico  was  adorning  the  walls  of  San  Marco  with 
those  rapt  saints  and  those  spotless  Madonnas.  Even  the  very  back 
streets  of  Florence  recall  at  every  step  its  mediaeval  magnificence. 
But  when  firom  Florence  itself  one  turns  to  Fiesole,  the  city  by 
the  Arno  sinks  at  once  by  a  sudden  revulsion  into  a  mere  thing  of 
yesterday  by  the  side  of  the  city  on  the  Etruscan  hill-top.  Fiesole 
was  a  town  of  immemorial  antiquity  while  Florence  was  still  what 
perhaps  its  poetical  name  imports,  a  field  of  flowers. 

But  why  this  particular  height  rather  than  any  other  of  the 
dozen  that  jut  out  into  the  plain  ?  Well,  there  we  get  at  another 
fundamental  point  in  hill-top  town  history.  Fiesole  had  water. 
A  spring  at  such  a  height  is  comparatively  rare,  but  it  is  a  neces- 
sary accompaniment,  or  rather  a  condition  precedent,  of  all  high- 
place  villages.  In  the  Borgo  Unto  you  will  still  find  this  spring — 
a  natural  fountain,  the  Fonte  Sotterra — in  an  underground  passage, 
now  approached  (so  greatly  did  the  Fiesolans  appreciate  its  iiQ- 
portance)  by  a  Gothic  archway.  The  water  supplies  the  whole 
neighbourhood ;  and  that  accounts  for  the  position  of  the  town, 
on  the  low  col  just  below  the  acropolis. 

Who  first  chose  the  site  it  would  be  impossible  to  say ;  the 
earliest  stockaded  fort  at  Fiesole  (enclosing  the  town  and  arx 
above)  must  go  back  to  the  very  dawn  of  neolithic  history,  long 
before  the  Etruscans  had  ever  issued  forth  from  their  Rhsetian 
fastnesses  to  occupy  the  blue  and  silver-grey  hills  of  modem 
Tuscany.  Nor  do  we  know  who  built  the  great  Cyclopean  walls, 
whose  huge  rough  blocks  still  overhang  the  modem  carriage-road 
that  leads  past  Boccaccio's  Valley  of  the  Ladies  and  Fra  Angelico's 
earliest  convent  from  the  town  in  the  valley.  They  are  attri- 
buted to  the  Etruscans,  of  course,  on  much  the  same  grounds  as 
Stonehenge  is  attributed  to  the  Druids — ^because  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  who  made  the  attribution  Etruscans  and  Druids  were  each 
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in  their  own  place  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  aboriginal  antiquity.  But 
at  any  rate,  at  some  very  early  time,  the  people  who  held  the 
valley  of  the  Amo  erected  these  vast  megalithic  walls  round  their 
city  and  citadel  as  a  protection,  probably,  against  the  people  who 
held  the  Idgurian  sea-board.  Throughout  the  early  historical 
period  at  least  we  know  that  Fsesulse  was  an  Etruscan  border 
town  against  the  Ligurian  freebooters,  and  we  can  see  that  the 
arx  or  acropolis  of  Faesulae  must  have  occupied  the  hill-top  now 
occupied  by  the  Franciscan  monastery  on  the  height  above  the 
town,  while  the  houses  must  have  spread,  as  they  still  do  within 
shrunken  limits,  about  the  spring  and  over  the  ccl  at  its  base. 

FsBSulse  was  not  one  of  the  great  Etrurian  cities,  not  one  of 
the  twelve  cities  of  the  Etruscan  League.  Volterra  occupies  the 
Bite  of  the  large  Tuscan  town  which  lorded  it  over  this  part  of 
the  Lower  Apennines.  But  Fsesulse  must  still  have  been  a  con- 
siderable place,  to  judge  by  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  its 
fortifications,  and  it  must  have  gathered  into  itself  the  entire 
population  of  all  the  little  Amo  plain.  As  long  Mfartis  Etruria 
crevity  Faesulae  must  always  have  held  its  own  as  a  frontier  post 
against  the  Ligurian  foe.  But  when  fortis  Etruria  began  to 
decline,  and  Rome  to  become  the  summit  of  all  things,  the  glory 
of  Faesulae  received  a  severe  shock.  Not  indeed  by  conquest 
— that  coxmts  for  little — but  the  Roman  peace  introduced  into 
Italy  a  new  order  of  things,  fatal  to  the  hill-tops.  Sulla,  who 
humbled  Faesulae,  did  far  worse  than  that :  he  planted  a  Roman 
colony  in  the  valley  at  its  foot — the  colony  of  Florentia — at  the 
point  where  the  road  crossed  the  Amo — the  colony  that  was  after- 
wards to  become  the  most  famous  commercial  and  artistic  town  of 
the  mediaeval  world  as  Florence. 

The  position  of  the  new  town  marks  the  change  that  had  come 
over  the  conditions  of  life  in  Upper  Italy.  Florence  was  a  Fiesole 
descended  to  the  plain.  And  it  descended  for  just  the  selfsame 
reason  that  made  Bishop  Poore  thirteen  centuries  later  bring 
down  Sarum  from  its  lofty  hill-top  to  the  new  white  minster  by 
the  ford  of  Avon.  Roads,  communications,  intemal  trade  were 
henceforth  to  exist  and  to  count  for  much ;  what  was  needed  now 
was  a  post  and  trading  town  on  the  river  to  guard  the  passage 
from  north  to  south  against  possible  aggression.  Fiesole  had  been 
but  a  mountain  stronghold ;  Florence  was  marked  from  the  very 
beginning  by  its  mere  position  as  a  great  commercial  and  manu- 
fiujturing  town. 

Nevertheless,  just  as  in  mediaeval  England  the  upper  town  on 
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the  hilly  the  castled  town  of  the  barons,  often  existed  for  many 
years  side  by  side  with  the  lower  town  on  the  river,  the  high-road 
town  of  the  merchant  guilds-— just  as  Old  Sarum,  for  example, 
continued  to  exist  side  by  side  with  Salisbury — so  Faesulse  con- 
tinued to  exist  side  by  side  with  Florentia.  As  a  military  post, 
commanding  the  plain,  it  was  needful  to  retain  it ;  and  so,  though 
Sulla  destroyed  in  part  its  population,  he  reinstated  it  before  long 
as  one  of  his  own  Roman  colonies.  And  for  a  long  time,  during 
the  ages  of  doubtful  peace  that  succeeded  the  first  glorious  flush 
of  the  military  empire,  Faesulae  must  have  kept  up  its  importance 
unchanged*  The  remains  of  the  Boman  theatre  on  the  slope 
behind  the  cathedral — ^great  stone  semicircles  carved  on  a  scale  to 
seat  a  large  audience — betoken  a  considerable  Koman  town.  And 
from  a  very  early  period  it  seems  to  have  possessed  a  Christian 
church,  whose  first  bishop,  according  to  a  tradition  as  good  as 
most,  was  a  convert  of  St.  Peter's,  and  was  martyred,  says  his 
legend,  in  the  Neronian  persecution.  The  existing  cathedral,  its 
later  representative,  is  still  an  early  and  very  simple  Tuscan 
basilica,  with  picturesque  crypt  and  raised  choir,  of  a  very  plain 
Romanesque  type.  It  looks  like  a  fitting  church  for  the  mother- 
town  of  Florence ;  it  seems  to  recall  in  its  own  cold  and  austere 
fabric  the  more  ancient  claims  of  the  sombre  Etruscan  hill-top 
city. 

It  was  the  Middle  Ages,  however,  that  finally  brought  down 
Fiesole  in  earnest  to  the  plain.  Pisa  had  been  the  earliest  Tuscan 
town  to  attain  importance  and  maritime  supremacy  after  the  dark 
days  of  barbarian  incursion ;  but  as  soon  as  land-transit  once  more 
assumed  general  importance,  Florence,  seated  on  the  great  route 
from  the  north  to  Rome  by  Siena,  and  commanding  the  passage 
of  the  Amo  and  the  gate  of  the  Apennines,  naturally  began  to 
surpass  in  time  its  distanced  rival.  As  early  as  the  Roman  days, 
a  bridge  is  said  to  have  spanned  the  Amo  on  the  site  of  the 
existing  Ponte  Vecchio.  The  mediaeval  walls  enclosed  the  southern 
iHe  du  pont  within  their  picturesque  circuit,  thus  securing  the 
passage  of  the  river  and  giving  Florence  its  little  Janiculus,  the 
Oltramo,  with  its  southern  exit  by  the  Porta  Romana.  The 
real  *  makers  of  Florence '  were  the  humble  workmen  who  thus 
extended  the  firm  hold  of  the  growing  republic  to  the  southern 
bank.  By  so  doing,  they  gave  their  city  undoubted  command  of 
the  imperial  route  from  Germany  Romeward,  and  brought  in  their 
train  Dante  and  Giotto,  Brunelleschi  and  Donatello,  Fra  Angelico 
and  Savonarola,  the  Medici  and  the  Pitti,  Michael  Angelo  and 
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Baffaele,  and  all  the  glories  of  the  Benaissance  epoch.  For  as  at 
Athens,  so  in  Florence,  art  and  literature  followed  plainly  in  the 
wake  of  commerce. 

Bat  the  rise  of  Florence  was  the  fall  of  Fiesole.  Already  in 
the  eleventh  century  the  undutiful  daughter  had  conquered  and 
annexed  her  venerable  mother;  and  in  proportion  as  the  mer- 
cantile importance  of  the  city  in  the  plain  waxed  greater  and 
greater,  that  of  the  city  on  the  hill-top  must  slowly  have  waned  to 
less  and  less.  At  the  present  day  Fiesole  has  degenerated  into  a 
mere  suburb  of  Florence,  which,  indeed,  it  had  almost  become 
when  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  held  his  country  court  at  the  Villa 
Mozzi,  or  even  earlier,  when  Boccaccio's  lively  narrators  fled  from 
the  plague  to  the  gardens  of  the  Palmieri,  though  it  still  retains 
the  dignity  of  its  ancient  cathedral,  its  municipal  palace,  its 
gigantic  seminary,  and  its  great  overgrown  Franciscan  monastery, 
that  replaces  the  citadel  on  the  height  above  the  town.  Nay, 
more,  with  its  local  museum,  its  bishop's  palace,  and  its  quaint 
churches,  it  keeps  up,  to  some  extent,  all  the  airs  and  graces  of  a 
real  living  town.  But  in  reality  these  few  big  buildings,  and  the 
graceful  campanile  which  makes  so  fair  a  show  in  all  the  neigh- 
bouring views,  are  the  best  of  the  little  city.  Fiesole  looks  biggest 
seen  from  afar.  All  that  is  vital  in  it  is  the  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishment, which  still  clings,  with  true  ecclesiastical  conservatism, 
to  the  hill-top  city,  and  the  trade  of  the  straw  plaiters,  who  make 
Leghorn  straw  goods  and  pester  the  visitor  with  their  flimsy  wares, 
taking  no  answer  to  all  their  importunities  save  one  in  solid  coin 
of  good  King  Umberto. 

One  last  question.  How  does  it  come  that  in  these  southern 
climates  the  hill-top  town  has  survived  so  much  more  generally  to 
our  own  day  than  in  Northern  Europe?  The  obvious  answer 
seems  at  first  sight  to  be  that  in  the  warmer  climates  life  can  be 
carried  on  comfortably,  and  agriculture  can  yield  good  results,  at 
a  greater  height  than  in  a  cold  climate.  Olives,  vines,  chestnuts, 
maize  will  grow  far  up  on  Italian  hill  sides,  and  that,  no  doubt, 
counts  for  something;  but  I  do  not  believe  it  covers  all  the 
ground.  Two  other  points  seem  to  me  at  least  equally  important, 
especially  when  we  remember  that  the  hill-top  town  was  once  as 
common  in  the  north  as  in  the  south,  and  that  what  we  have 
really  to  account  for  in  Italy  is  not  its  existence  merely,  but  rather 
its  late  survival  into  newer  epochs.  One  point  is  that  in  Southern 
Europe  the  state  of  perpetual  internal  warfare  lasted  much  longer 
than  in  the  feudal  north.   The  other  point  is  that  each  little  patch 
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of  coantryin  the  soath  is  still  far  more  self-supporting,  has  had  its 
economic  conditions  far  less  disturbed  by  modem  rearrangements 
and  commercial  necessities,  than  in  Northern  Europe.  In  England 
every  town  and  village  stands  upon  some  high  road ;  the  larger 
stand  almost  invariably  upon  some  railway  or  some  navigable 
river.  In  Italy  it  is  still  quite  possible,  where  agricultural  con- 
ditions are  favourable,  to  have  a  comparatively  flourishing  town 
perched  upon  some  out-of-the-way  mountain  height.  Even  a 
carriage  road  is  scarcely  a  necessity ;  a  mule  path  will  do  well 
enough  for  wine  and  oil  and  the  other  simple  commodities  of 
southern  life.  The  hill-top  town,  in  short,  belongs  to  an  earlier 
type  of  civilisation  than  ours ;  it  survives,  unaltered,  on  its  own 
pinnacle  wherever  that  type  of  civilisation  is  still  possible. 

And  I  sincerely  hope  our  pretty  American  friend  will  pardon 
me  for  having  thus  publicly  answered,  at  so  great  length,  her 
natural  question. 

Grant  Allen. 
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To  Daffodils:   Questions. 


■p^AFFODILS  out  in  the  sunshine,  daffodils  down  in  the  wood, 
iding  t 
good? 


-*-^     Nodding  those  pretty  heads  wisely,  tell  me,  are  all  of  you 


What  do  you  say  to  each  other,  nodding  out  there  in  the  sun. 
With  your  yellow  heads  leaning  together,  your  leaves  listening 
too,  every  one  ? 

That  beautiful  kingdom  you  tell  of,  flower-kingdom  of  colour  and 

Ufe, 
Is  it  always  a  kingdom  of  plenty,  or  are  problems  of  scarcity  rife  ? 

Has  every  pale  bud  at  its  coming  a  welcome,  a  share  from  its 

birth? 
Do  you  ever  thrust  out  the  cold  shoulder,  or  murmur  together  of 

dearth? 

Yonder  king  of  his  kind,  standing  proudly,  alone  save  the  mate 

by  his  side, 
Is  he  kingly  and  equal  in  all  things  ?    Does  he  share  with,  and 

bear  with,  his  bride? 

Does  the  sun  on  his  kingship  shine  brighter,  the  moss  cling  more 

close  to  his  feet. 
Than  on  those  and  round  those  of  less  stature — not  kings — but 

as  royally  sweet  ? 
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Does  the  devr  fall  as  gently  on   ta/:k  one,   kissing  you    poftly 

good-night  ? 
Do  you  qR  hear  the  birds  singing  sweetly,  bidding  you  wake,  it 

is  light  ? 

Is  there  ever  a  flower  among  you  who  longs  and  who  sighs  for  a 

mate  ? 
Ts  there  sometimes  a  blossom,  though  mated,  who  whispers,  half 

heard,  against  fate  ? 

If  some  wise  little  bird — say  a  sparrow — C5ame  fluttering  straight 

from  the  town. 
And  chirruped  a  rumour  of  markets,  say,  daffodils,  say,  would  you 

frown? 

If  some  ruthless  street-seller  from  London  came  down  with  his 

basket  and  shears. 
Would  you  weep  for  yourselves,  pretty  daffys,  or  should  I  have  to 

shed  all  the  tears  ? 

Violet  Oakley. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

MR.  SILAS  P.  CLAYTON  (of  the  firm  of  Clayton  &  Trump) 
was  ODe  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Emersonville,  and  his 
house  was  the  finest  and  most  imposing  domestic  structure  to  be 
found  in  that  rising  Western  city. 

In  a  charmingly-furnished  room  of  this  house,  there  was,  on 
a  certain  afternoon  in  October  not  very  many  years  ago,  a  lively 
discussion  going  on.  Five  persons  were  taking  part  in  it— viz. 
Mrs.  Clayton,  her  daughter  Minnie,  and  her  son  George  S., 
Miss  Susie  L.  Trump,  who  was  (for  the  time  being)  engaged  to 
the  gentleman  whose  name  precedes,  and  a  Mr.  Nathaniel 
McCarthy,  who  was  supposed  (and  not  without  reason)  to  be 
sighing  after  Miss  Minnie,  but  whose  sighs  had  not  made  any 
definite  impression  upon  that  charming  young  lady. 

Mrs.  Clayton  was  quite  the  recognised  leader  of  Emersonville 
society,  and  she,  with  the  assistance  of  her  daughter,  had  just 
been  sending  out  invitations  for  the  first  of  her  soirSea  danacmtea, 
which  was  to  usher  in  the  winter  gaiety  of  that  city.  The 
question  that  was  being  debated  was  whether  an  invitation 
should  be  extended  to  a  Mr.  P.  Heron,  a  young  Englishman  then 
staying  in  Emersonville.  Mrs.  Clayton  was  of  opinion  that 
hospitality  should  be  exercised  freely  and  bounteously  towards  a 
stranger;  her  daughter  Minnie  thought  otherwise,  or,  at  any 
rate,  maintained  the  opposite  opinion.  The  others  did  not  give 
their  views  decidedly,  but  spoke  indefinitely,  contributing  in- 
formation which  might  be  used  on  either  side  of  the  question. 

^  Katie  Chilcote  told  me,'  said  Miss  Susie, '  that  he  was  at  the 
bazaar  for  East  Fifteenth  Street  Episcopal  Church.  She's  got  a 
stall  there,  and  he  bought  ever  so  many  things  of  her,  and  spent 
about  a  hundred  dollars  in  raffles,  and  never  won  a  thing.  So  he 
isn't  stingy,  anyway.' 

»■     *I   don't  know   what  that  had  got  to  do  with  it,'  rejoined 
Minnie.     *  We  are  not  going  to  ask  him  to  pay  for  his  supper/     ' 
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'Let  us  hear  what  the  Gazette  says  about  him,'  said  Mrs. 
Clayton. 

Mr.  M*Carthy  had  a  little  pile  of  newspapers  by  him.  He 
took  one,  cleared  his  throat,  and  proceeded  to  read. 

^ EmersonviUe  Gazette,  October  5.  "Mr.  P.  Heron,  from 
England,  has  registered  at  the  Central  Hotel  in  this  city.*' ' 

^EmeraonviUe  Gazette,  October  10.  "The  Hon.  P.  Heron, 
who  with  his  personal  attendant  is  staying  at  the  Central  Hotel, 
is  a  young  Englishman  now  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States.  He 
has  come  to  Emersonville  to  see  the  most  remarkable  instance  of 
what  Western  enterprise  and  Western  energy  can  do.  We  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Heron  has  expressed  himself  in  no  measured 
t^rms  as  greatly  impressed,  astonished,  and  delighted  by  what  he 
has  so  far  seen,  and  we  hope  that  when  he  returns  to  his  ances- 
tral home  he  will  be  able  to  speak  highly  ...."' 

*0h  stop,  do,'  cried  Minnie ;  *  we  don't  want  to  hear  all  that. 
Take  away  the  papers,  George.  The  thing  is  very  simple, 
mamma.  We  don't  know  Mr.  Heron,  therefore  we  don't  invite 
him.' 

*  They  say  he  is  very  nice,  my  dear,*  said  Mrs.  Clayton. 

*  I  don't  believe  it.  He  is  likely  to  be  supercilious,  and  if  he 
is  polite  he  is  certain  to  be  stupid.  Englishmen  are  never 
bright.'  (Miss  Clayton  had  gone  through  a  course  of  Bostonian 
novels.)  'And  perhaps  he  will  drop  his  h's  and  ask  me  to 
"dawnce."' 

*  They  say  he  is  good-looking,'  said  Susie  L.  Trump. 

'He  is  good-looking,  that  is  true.'  Minnie  flushed  a  little 
under  the  interrogative  glance  of  her  friend.  *  Yes,  I  have  seen 
him.  I  met  him  in  South  Street  yesterday.  I  knew  he  was  an 
Englishman  by  the  way  he  stared  at  me.  And  George  told  me 
who  he  was.' 

*  He  is  the  Hon.  P.  Heron,'  said  Mrs.  Clayton  suggestively. 

*  That  means  that  his  father  is  a  lord,'  said  Susie  rapidly, 
anxious  to  be  the  first  to  contribute  this  information. 

*  Now,  that's  something,  anyway,'  said  Mr.  Clayton,  junior, 
*  Lords  are  not  plentiful  in  Emersonville.  The  British  peerage 
hasn't  discovered  us  yet.  Let  him  come,  Minnie,  and  fall  in  love 
with  you.    You  would  be  delighted  to  reject  a  Britisher.' 

Minnie  was  ready  with  a  retort,  but  just  then  her  father 
entered,  and  was  soon  informed  of  the  controversy. 

*  Papa  will  be  on  my  side,'  said  Minnie.  '  He  is  not  so  anxious 
to  see  strangers  here.' 
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*  Well,  I  dnnno/  said  Mr.  Clayton.  *  As  a  general  rule,  no. 
Bat  there  are  exceptions.  Fact  is  I've  taken  rather  a  liking  to 
this  yonng  man.' 

*  Why,  what  has  he  done — how  did  you  meet  him  ?*  There 
was  a  chorus  of  voices. 

Mr.  Clayton  waved  his  hand  deprecatingly. 

<  Well,'  he  said, '  I  don't  know  that  he's  done  much  at  present. 
If  be  has,  I  haven't  seen  it — ^may  be,  because  I  wasn't  there. 
But  he  was  going  over  Franklin  Street  crossing  just  now,  and  I 
reckon  his  foot  slipped  or  his  ankle  twisted  or  something,  for  he 
got  down  on  his  back  mighty  sudden  right  between  the  rails. 
There  was  a  freight-train  pretty  handy,  and  coming  along  quite 
quick  enough  to  be  awkward.  Well,  as  I  happened  to  be  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  I  just  helped  him  out  of  the  way.  Perhaps 
if  I  had  thought  he  was  a  Britisher,  I  might  have  left  him  there 
to  please  Minnie,  but  there  wasn't  time  to  do  much  thinking.' 

'What  did  he  say  ? '  said  Minnie  eagerly.  '  He  ought  to  be 
very  grateful  to  you.' 

*  Well,  he  said  he  was.  He  was  very  muddy,  anyway.  You 
can  see  some  of  the  mud  on  my  top  coat  in  the  hall,  and  I  suppose 
youll  see  some  of  the  gratitude  here  in  this  parlour,  for  I  have 
asked  him  round  and  he*s  coming  this  very  night.' 

'  Oh,  how  nice ! '  said  Susie ;  ^  hell  make  a  little  speech  and  say 
that  he  owes  his  life  to  you,  and  that  he  will  never  forget  it,  and 
so  on.     I  should  so  like  to  hear  it  all.' 

*You  may  come,  young  lady,'  said  Mr.  Clayton.  'George 
shall  call  round  in  case  you  mightn't  find  your  own  way.' 

'  It  won't  be  interesting  at  all,'  said  Minnie.  '  He's  an  English- 
man. If  he  were  a  German  or  an  Italian,  or  even  a  Frenchman', 
now,  it  would  be  worth  seeing ;  he  would  rush  up  to  father  and  call 
him  his  deliverer  and  so  on,  and  kiss  him  on  both  cheeks  and 
perhaps  shed  tears.' 

'Minnie  is  thinking  of  Herr  Rosenbaum,'  said  her  brother, 
'  when  you  lent  him  four  thousand  dollars  to  open  a  store  with. 
He  wanted  to  kiss  us  all  round — ^particularly  Minnie.' 

'  For  shame,  George  S.  Clayton ! '  said  his  mother. 

'But  an  Englishman  won't  do  like  that,'  Minnie  resumed. 
^He  would  be  ashamed  to  show  so  much  feeling.  He'll  say, 
"  Awfully  good  of  you  to  pick  me  up — I  might  have  joined  the 
majority,  don't  you  know  ?  Hope  you'll  look  me  up  if  you  come 
to  England.    Might  oflfer  you  some  shooting,  don't  you  know  ?  "  * 

All  laughed  at  Minnie's  imitation  of  the  English  accent,  and 
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then  Miss  Susie  said  she  positively  must  go,  but  that  she  would 
be  sure  to  come  in  again  that  evening  to  witness  Mr.  Heron's 
display  of  gratitude.  Meantime  Minnie,  having  briefly  dismissed 
Mr.  Nathaniel  McCarthy,  had  gone  to  her  room,  where  there  was 
a  piano  and  plenty  of  music.  After  a  little  deliberation  she 
selected  a  sonata  of  Dussek's  and  practised  it  over  three  or  four 
times.  Then  she  sang  an  Italian  song,  and  then  one  of  Sullivttn's 
ballads ;  and  it  should  be  stated  that  she  sang  and  played  very 
much  better  than  most  young  ladies  do.  When  she  had  finished 
playing  and  singing  she  sat  still  for  a  long  time  thinking.  And 
her  thoughts  ended  with  the  reflection  that  it  was  very  strange 
of  her  father  to  bring  rotmd  to  the  house  a  man  whom  he  didn't 
know  and  whom  he  had  literally  picked  up  in  the  street.  It  was 
very  absurd  of  him  (dear  old  dada !)  and  very  remarkable  too^ 
quite  an  event,  indeed. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Mr.  Heron  called  on  Mr.  Clayton  that  evening  and  was  presented 
to  his  family.     As  he  shook  hands  with  Mrs.  Clayton  he  said : 

*  I  believe  I  owe  my  life  to  your  husband's  presence  of  mind 
and  quickness.  As  long  as  I  live  I  shall  be  indebted  to  him. 
I  don't  know  that  the  life  he  saved  is  very  valuable  to  humanity, 
but  I  at  least  may  be  permitted  to  feel  some  gratitude.  ^  At  any 
rate,  I  do  feel  it,  and  you  must  let  me  say  so.' 

He  s^oke  warmly,  and  Mrs.  Clayton  was  a  little  moved. 

*  Well  now,'  said  her  husband,  •  I  don't  know  about  what  you 
have  been  saying.  The  cow-catcher  mightn't  have  hurt  you 
much.     But  I  guess  it's  as  well  as  'tis.' 

Mrs.  Clayton  inquired  if  he  had  been  much  hurt  by  the  fall. 

*  Very  little  indeed,  Mrs.  Clayton,'  he  replied.  *  And  a  little 
arnica  and  the  few  bandages  I  have  got  on  will  soon  put  every- 
thing straight.  Nothing  will  remain  of  the  accident  except  thrf 
memory  and  the  obligation.' 

Soon  the  conversation  became  general.  Mr.  Heron  spoke  of 
his  visit  to  America.  He  had  come  over  to  see  the  country,  and 
he  meant  to  diverge  from  the  beaten  track.  Every  Englishmai^ 
looked  at  Niagara,  and  saw  how  pigs  were  massacred  at  Chicago  $ 
he  wanted,  if  possible,  to  ^ee  something  that  was  not  down  in 
tourists'  handbooks.  That  was  why  he  had  come  to  Emerson- 
ville,  as  he  was  told  it  was  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of 
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Western  cities.  He  thought  so  too.  He  felt  that  he  had  got  to 
understand  a  good  deal  about  America  during  the  few  days  he 
had  been  there. 

Mrs.  Clayton  inquired  if  he  was  fond  of  dancing. 

*  Ah,'  he  said,  *  that  depends.  It  is  only  the  ladies  that  really 
love  dancing  for  its  own  sake.  The  ladies,  in  fact,  are  so  fond  of 
dancing  that  they  endure  their  partners ;  with  men  the  case  is 
reversed.' 

*  Ah,'  said  Mrs.  Clayton,  *  now  if  you  refuse  to  dance  while  you 
are  here,  we  shall  know  the  reason.' 

When  Mr.  Heron  had  taken  his  leave — and  he  avoided  the 
common  error  of  staying  too  long— Mrs.  Clayton  turned  to  her 
daughter  with  a  small  air  of  triumph. 

'WeU,  Minnie?' 

<  Oh,  mamma,  invite  him  if  you  like.  I  am  sure  I  don't 
mind.     I  don't  see  anything  particularly  objectionable  in  him.' 

Miss  Susie  Trump  was  much  more  enthusiastic.  Mr.  Heron 
had  such  nice  manners,  was  so  very  well  dressed,  in  such  good 
taste;  it  was  easy  to  see  he  was  well  connected,  and  all  that. 
There  was  no  longer  any  hesitation  about  sending  the  invitation ; 
the  question  now  was  whether  Mr.  Heron  would  come. 

Mr.  Heron  dH  come  to  the  ball.  He  had  been  intending  to 
leave  Emersonville,  but  postponed  his  intention.  He  explained 
this  to  Mrs.  Clayton. 

'  Even  if  I  had  left,'  he  said, '  I  would  have  come  back.' 

Mr.  Heron  made  a  very  good  impression  on  Emersonville 
society  on  that  evening.  He  was  undeniably  good-looking,  and 
everybody  agreed  that  he  danced  beautifully.  And  he  on  his  side 
was  quite  enthusiastic  about  the  ball.  Never  had  he  seen  so 
much  beauty  and  grace,  so  much  vivacity  and  sprightliness ;  never 
had  he  enjoyed  himself  so  much. 

*  Why,  I  would  come  over  from  England,'  he  said  to  Mrs. 
Clayton,  ^  for  just  another  evening  like  that.' 

*  Better  stop  here  for  a  little  while,'  was  the  reply ;  *  perhaps 
we  will  ask  you  again.' 

This  was  already  nearly  a  week  after  the  Boiriit  dansanUj  and 
Mr.  Heron  had  not  fixed  the  date  of  his  departure.  Soon  he 
ceased  to  talk  of  going  at  all.  He  was  travelling  only  for  plea* 
sure,  he  said,  and  he  was  best  off  where  he  was.  It  would  be 
foolish  to  leave  a  place  where  he  was  so  well  treated,  and  was 
having  such  a  good  time. 

Mrs.  Clayton's  house  was  not  the  only  one  where  Mr.  Heron 
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was  welcome.  All  Emersonville  threw  open  its  doors  to  him,  and 
he  went  everywhere.  And  the  city  had  never  been  so  gay  as  it 
was  that  winter.  The  presence  of  a  distinguished  foreigner 
seemed  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  town.  Emerson- 
ville had  left  the  provincial  stage  and  taken  a  cosmopolitan  posi- 
tion. Mr.  Heron,  with  his  many  stories  of  the  great  world, 
represented  London  and  Paris,  Rotten  Row  and  the  Champs 
Elysees.  Then  personally  he  was  extremely  popular.  He  did  his 
best  to  please,  and  he  succeeded.  The  men  were  delighted  with 
the  free  and  easy  way  in  which  he  spoke  of  Personages  and  Insti- 
tutions. He  was  not  a  narrow-minded  Englishman,  insular  and 
prejudiced ;  he  delighted  to  ridicule  the  anomalies  of  English 
society,  and  had  but  scant  respect  for  that  monument  of  wisdom, 
the  British  Constitution.  And  he  reviled  the  English  climate, 
the  London  fogs,  the  grey  skies,  the  sunless  summer,  the  constant 
fear  of  rain.  And  he  admired  America,  its  customs,  and  its 
manners,  not  indiscriminately,  but  with  certain  sarcastic  reserva- 
tions, just  sufficient  to  give  a  zest  to  his  general  tone  of  content- 
ment. Mr.  Clayton,  for  example,  was  never  so  pleased  as  when 
he  declaimed  against  the  locomotives  ^  which  you  let  run  loose  in 
your  streets.'  And  his  comment  on  the  sweetness  of  the  cham- 
pagne they  drank  as  an  almost  touching  instance  of  chivalrous 
devotion  to  the  fair  sex  was  felt  not  to  exceed  the  limits  of  kindly 
criticism. 

With  the  ladies  he  was  a  very  great  favourite,  though  they 
didn't  care  so  much  about  his  Republican  sentiments,  which 
seemed  out  of  place  in  an  Englishman.  Miss  Susie,  for  instance, 
was  sorely  puzzled  to  know  why  he  had  not  the  prefix  *  the  Hon.' 
printed  on  his  visiting  card.  At  last  she  found  courage  to  ask 
him,  and  he  seemed  to  think  the  question  an  odd  one.  But  he 
said  that  he  thought  titles  were  ridiculous  altogether,  unless  it 
was  such  a  prefix  as  Colonel  or  General  which  one  had  gained  for 
oneself.  Miss  Trump  didn't  agree  with  him,  and  she  said  so. 
And  so  she  forgot  her  intention  of  inquiring  further  why  he  called 
himself  simply  P.  Heron  and  not  Percy  George  Hubert  Heron. 
For  the  young  lady  had  been  making  researches  into  the  family 
history  of  the  interesting  stranger.  She  had  procured  a  *  Debrett' — 
the  first  *Debrett '  that  had  ever  entered  Emersonville — and  there 
she  had  found  that  Heron  was  the  family  name  of  the  Earls  of 
Eaglescliffe,  and  that  their  family  seat  was  Hemshaw  Castle  in 
the  north  of  Lancashire ;  that  the  eldest  son  was  still  unmarried,, 
and  that  Percy  was   the   second ;   that  he  had  five   sisters — 
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Gwendoline,  Maud,  Alice,  Edith,  and  Clara.  Miss  Trump's  in- 
quiries ma;  appear  to  show  that  she  was  taking  a  special  interest 
in  Mr.  Heron.  And  in  confirmation  of  this  view  it  may  be  stated 
that  she  twice  expressed  the  dislike  and  contempt  she  felt  for  her 
name  of  Susan,  and  on  being  asked  what  name  she  would  prefer 
she  replied  on  the  first  occasion  Gwendoline  and  on  the  second 
Maud.  And  she  danced  with  him  a  good  deal.  Everybody  noticed 
that — Mr.  Clayton,  junior,  most  of  all.  But  none  of  the  young 
ladies  had  any  scruple  about  stating  their  liking  for  Mr.  Heron. 
Everybody  agreed  that  he  was  handsome,  that  he  had  the  nicest 
possible  manners,  and  that  he  was  *  very,  very  bright.'  One  could 
not  help  admiring  the  skill  with  which  he  parried  the  question 
whether  English  girls  were  prettier  than  American.  This  inquiry 
was  put  to  him  a  hundred  times,  and  no  one  could  say  what  his 
opinions  were.  But  the  ladies  were  delighted  with  one  con- 
cession :  he  admitted  that  the  American  girls  were  better  dressed. 
English  girls  were  apt  to  be  dowdy,  their  dresses  often  didn't  fit 
or  had  no  style.  American  ladies  were  just  perfect  in  these  re- 
spects. Yet  though  Mr.  Heron  was  so  very  popular  from  the 
outset,  an  event  occurred  after  he  had  been  in  the  city  about  two 
months  which  raised  the  tide  of  admiration  sUU  higher,  and  at  the 
same  time  showed  how  thoroughly  English  he  really  was.  It  was 
at  Mrs.  Clayton's  that  he  visited  most  often.  Her  aoirSea  mxiaicalea 
were  the  boast  of  the  city.  Even  the  altogether  unmusical  ap- 
preciated the  air  of  refinement  which  hung  round  the  names  of 
Chopin,  Schubert,  and  Rubinstein.  Mr.  Heron  attended  these 
gatherings,  and  was  a^  delighted  with  them  as  he  was  with  every- 
thing else.  And  on  one  occasion  after  Minnie  had  been  playing 
and  he  was  applauding,  she  said : 

*  What  a  pity  it  is,  Mr.  Heron,  that  you  do  not  play  or  sing; 
It  is  such  an  accomplishment  for  a  young  man.' 

Mr.  Heron  smiled,  but  said  nothing. 

Suddenly  his  skill  and  correctness  in  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  her  music  occurred  to  Minnie — flashed  across  her  mind  as  she 
said  afterwards. 

*  Mamma,'  she  said,  *  I  believe  Mr.  Heron  does  play  and 
Understands  all  about  music,  though  he  hasn't  said  so.' 

Mrs.  Clayton  gazed  at  him ;  his  smile  grew  more  self-conscious 
and  there  were  traces  of  a  blush  upon  his  cheek. 

*  Sit  down  at  that  piano  right  away,'  cried  she,  *  and  play  for 
the  rest  of  the  evening,  or  we  will  never  speak  to  you  again.'  Mr. 
Heron  made  a  comic  gesture  of  deprecation  and  took  his  seat. 
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He  played  a  short  piece  of  Heller*s,  and  when  he  had  finished 
Minnie  sighed. 

<  I  have  never  heard  such  playing ;  we  must  all  feel  very  small 
just  now.' 

*  Oh,  you  bad  man,'  cried  Mrs.  Clayton,  *  bad,  bold  deceiver  I ' 
she  shook  her  finger  at  him  menacingly  |  ^  we  shall  devise  some 
punishment  for  you.  And  to  begin  with  you  shall  play  before 
Herr  Neumeister,  and  he  will  criticise  you  terribly.' 

Herr  Neumeister  was  the  moving  spirit  of  Emersonville  in 
things  musical.  He  had  been  Miss  Clayton's  teacher,  and  still 
presided  over  her  musical  work.  The  city  was  proud  of  Herr 
Neumeister;  it  was  something  to  have  a  man  who  had  known 
Liszt  and  Wagner.  He  came  just  then  into  the  drawing-room 
with  Mr.  Clayton,  and  was  told  of  what  had  taken  place.  His  face 
put  on  an  expression  compounded  of  keen  interest  and  judicial 
gravity. 

*  Play  something  at  once,  my  friend ;  I  will  hear  you.'  Every 
one  looked  on  with  some  degree  of  excitement.  Miss  Susie  was 
visibly  agitated  and  nervous.  Minnie  succeeded  in  concealing 
what  she  felt,  whatever  it  was. 

Mr.  Heron  struck  a  thunderous  chord  and  began.  It  was  a 
piece  of  light  rippling  music,  sounding  like  happy  laughter,  now 
sinking  into  tenderness,  now  rising  almost  to  passion,  but  under- 
lying all  there  was  a  constant  note  of  happiness  and  unconquerable 
joy. 

*  You  play  well,  young  man,  very  well  indeed.  You  are  almost 
a  genius,'  said  Herr  Neumeister  gravely.  ^  And  your  'taorcefxu  is 
very  beautiful.    But  I  do  not  know  it.' 

<  It  is  a  little  thing  of  my  own,'  said  the  other,  half  laughing. 
*  It  occurred  to  me  recently.  I  hope  I  may  dedicate  it  to  Miss 
Clayton.  I  would  like,'  he  went  on,  almost  fchyly,  *to  call  it 
"  Minnie."    I  have  tried  to  translate  Miss  Clayton  into  music' 

*  Young  man,'  said  Herr  Neumeister,  *  I  was  mistaken  in  calling 
you  almost  a  genius ;  Lieber  Himmdj  you  are  a  genius  !  I  tell 
you  it — I,  who  have  known  Liszt  and  Wagner.  That  composition 
ought  to  make  you  famous. 

The  circle  of  listeners  were  enthusiastic,  Mr.  Clayton  most 
of  all. 

*  I  do  not  say,'  Herr  Neumeister  went  on,  *  that  your  piece  is 
faultless.  But  it  is  a  work  of  genius.  And  from  an  Englishman 
too !  In  England  when  I  was  there  they  really  liked  nothing  but 
'*  Home  Sweet  Home  "  with  variations.     Ach,  it  is  wonderful ! ' 
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Mr.  Heron  was  pressed  to  play  again,  and  with  a  comic  look  at 
Herr  Nenmeister  he  struck  into  that  piece  of  Thalberg's  which 
had  been  mentioned  by  the  laudatory  German.  He  snorted  dis- 
approbation, but  the  others  were  re^ly  better  pleased  than  they 
had  been  before.  The  conclusion  was  greeted  with  loud  plaudits, 
and  almost  every  one  present  felt  it  incumbent  to  compliment 
Mr.  Heron  personally. 

*  So  youVe  been  keeping  the  right  bower  up  your  sleeve  all 
along,'  said  Mr.  Clayton,  junior.  <  I  don't  know  when  the  other 
piano-slammers  will  forgive  you.  They  all  feel  mighty  cheap, 
you  bet.' 

*  Well,  young  man,'  said  the  father,  beaming  all  over,  *  I 
guess  we  don't  exactly  know  who  we've  got  here.  But  the  way 
you've  played  it  off  on  us  is  rather  mean.' 

The  object  of  all  these  compliments  appeared  not  a  little 
embarrassed.  In  tragic  terms  he  implored  Mrs.  Clayton  to 
save  him  from  his  friends.  That  lady  put  on  an  air  of  stern, 
ness : 

*  I  shan't  forgive  you  for  a  long  time,'  she  said.  *  You'll  have 
to  give  a  concert  for  our  new  church  any  way.' 

*  Oh ! '  exclaimed  he,  and  was  gone. 

And  then  the  chorus  of  admiration  broke  out  again,  and  Herr 
Neumeister  spoke  many  an  oracular  sentence  of  deep  approbation. 
And  the  wonder  was  not  only  at  his  talent,  but  at  the  way  he  had 
hidden  it.  To  be  able  to  play  like  that  and  then  to  be  content  to 
listen — it  showed  how  much  depends  on  national  characteristics. 
Mr.  Heron  was  a  thorough  Englishman  after  all.  No  one  could 
imagine  a  Frenchman  or  a  German  or  even  an  American  acting 
like  that. 

Miss  Susie  Trump  regretted  immensely  that  she  had  once  told 
Mr.  Heron  that  she  didn't  care  at  all  for  music  except  dance 
music.  She  remembered  too  how,  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  her 
mother  had  told  her  that  she  would  be  sorry  if  she  neglected  her 
practice.  She  felt  that  that  time  had  come.  She  was  not  going 
to  break  her  heart  for  Mr.  Heron  (or  for  anybody),  but  she  couldn't 
help  seeing  how  different  he  was  from  any  of  the  young  men  of 
Emersonville.  And  among  them  her  depreciatory  glance  in- 
cluded Mr.  George  S.  Clayton,  whose  attentions  were  now  growing 
a  little  wearisome.  She  was  afraid  she  had  offended  Mr.  Heron. 
His  manner  had  changed  towards  her  slightly,  she  thought.  The 
change  was  very,  very  slight,  imperceptible  to  any  one  but  herself, 
but  she  dated  it  fropafi  pertain  afternoon  whep  8]ie  had  h^d  a  long 
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talk  with  him  alone.  She  had  asked  him  to  describe  Hernshaw 
Castle.    He  had  done  so,  very  briefly. 

And  then  she  had  extended  her  curiosity  to  his  family.  What 
were  his  sisters  like  ?  Did  they  write  frequently  ?  Was  he  very 
fond  of  them  ?  To  this  he  had  made  only  evasive  replies,  and 
had  hastened  to  change  the  subject.  Looking  back  on  that 
afternoon,  she  felt  sure  that  her  inquisitiveness  had  displeased 
him.  She  herself  was  ready  to  admit  that  it  was  in  bad  taste, 
if  not  actually  vulgar. 

Meantime  Minnie  was  walking  about  her  room  at  home  with 
flushed  cheeks.  She  had  a  habit  of  walking  about  when  she  was 
at  all  uneasy,  and  now  she  was  quite  excited.  She  remembered 
with  painful  vividness  that  she  had  been  not  a  little  proud  of  her 
musical  ability,  and  pleased  to  display  it  to  Mr.  Heron.  A  red 
spot  seemed  to  burn  in  each  cheek  as  she  thought  how  she  had 
qnce  or  twice  tried  to  instruct  him  how  to  admire  correctly,  how 
she  had  interpreted  music  to  him  and  told  him  a  lot  of  things, 
which  he  had  listened  to  with  the  greatest  attention.  And  per- 
haps he  was  laughing  at  her  all  the  time.  But  was  he  ?  She 
thought  over  many  different  things  he  had  said,  and  decided  that 
if  his  admiration  was  not  sincere  it  was  a  superb  piece  of  acting. 
But  she  felt  that  that  evening  made  a  difference  in  their  relations. 
They  must  now  either  be  less  friendly  or — Minnie  did  not 
state. the  alternative  to  herself  very  distinctly,  but  she  ceased  to 
pace  about  the  room.  She  untwisted  the  coils  of  her  hair  and 
let  its  soft  brown  masses  come  rippling  about  her  shoulders,  and 
then  for  a  long  time  she  sat  gazing  intently  at  the  points  of  her 
diminutive  satin  slippers. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Christmas  had  passed,  the  new  year  had  come,  and  the  month  of 
January  was  more  than  half-way  through  its  course,  and  Mr. 
Heron  was  still  at  Emersonville.  He  was  by  this  time  quite 
one  of  the  accepted  institutions  of  the  place.  He  had  given  a 
concert,  assisted  by  Minnie  and  the  choir,  in  aid  of  the  new  Pres- 
byterian Church ;  he  had  entertained  his  entertainers  by  a  ball,  in 
arranging  which  the  Central  Hotel  was  thought  to  have  distin- 
guished itself.  And  he  had  learned  to  like  sleighing  and  had . 
bought  a  sleigh  of  bis  own,  the  most  *  elegant '  in  the  city. 
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And  in  this  sleigh  he  was  riding  with  Minnie  one  fine  after- 
noon, while  her  father  and  mother  sat  in  the  little  parlour  and 
talked  of  them. 

*Well,'  said  Mr.  Clayton,  *I  guess  that  young  man  hasn't 
stopped  over  here  so  long  for  nothing.' 

*  Silas  P.  Clayton,'  said  his  wife,  *  this  is  your  doing.  You 
brought  him  here  first.' 

<  Is  it  all  fixed  up  between  them,  do  you  suppose  ? ' 

*  There's  no  doubt  about  what  he  thinks.  I've  seen  it  in  him 
ever  so  long.  And  I  guess  Minnie  has  pretty  well  made  up  her 
mind  now.' 

After  a  pause  Mrs.  Clayton  added  : 

*  I  suppooe  they  will  have  to  live  over  there  ? ' 
Mr.  Clayton's  face  lost  its  radiance. 

^  I  suppose  they  will,'  he  answered  slowly ; '  somehow  that  idea 
didn't  seem  to  come  to  me  before.  I  suppose  I  must  have 
thought  of  it,  but  it  didn't  catch  right  hold  of  me.' 

*  Perhaps,'  he  went  on  after  a  little,  *  perhaps  we  are  all  wrong, 
and  Minnie  would  laugh  at  us  for  a  couple  of  old  fools.  There's 
young  McCarthy  now.' 

Mrs.  Clayton  shook  her  head. 

When  Minnie  returned  from  the  sleigh  ride  her  face  was 
radiant,  her  eyes  beamed.  Her  father  was  watching  for  her  in  the 
window,  and  she  waved  him  a  kiss,  but  ran  up  to  her  own  room 
without  speaking  to  anybody.  Then  she  threw  off  her  heavy 
furs,  dropped  into  a  rocking-chair,  and  began  to  sway  herself  to 
and  fro  gently.  She  was  thinking,  dreaming,  musing,  reflecting, 
remembering,  conjuring  up  the  dimly  outlined  future.  She 
recalled  the  day  when  she  first  met  Percy — she  had  for  some  time 
thought  of  him  as  Percy — and  how  he  had  stared  and  she  had 
been  a  little  angry.  And  she  remembered,  too,  how  she  had-<lis- 
liked  him,  or  had  thought  she  had.  She  understood  that  feeling 
now.  And  so  her  thoughts  drifted  on  till  she  came  to  the  sleigh 
ride  of  that  afternoon,  and  her  mouth  wreathed  itself  in  frequent 
smiles  as  she  thought  of  what  had  been  said  and  done  in  that 
brief  hour.  His  declaration — nearly  shipwrecked  by  a  passing 
complication  of  the  reins,  she  laughed  as  she  thought  of  it — ^and 
her  responsive  avowal,  and  the  moment  when,  his  hands  still  on 
the  reins,  their  lips  had  touched  and  quickly  parted  again.  And 
then  she  thought  of  him — so  handsome,  so  graceful,  so  refined, 
admired  by  everybody.  But  all  that  was  nothing;  he  was  a 
genius.    She  was  sure  of  his  greatness.    Her  eye  ranged  round 
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the  room,  and  fell  on  the  portraits  of  great  musicians  which  hung 
on  the  walls — Beethoven,  Schubert  were  there,  Chopin  and 
Liszt.  And  she  felt  that  he  might  by  and  by  rank  with  these 
great  names,  and  her  bosom  heaved  with  the  pride  of  love  wor- 
shipping genius.  At  last  she  sat  down  at  the  piano  and  began 
to  sing.  Mr.  Heron  had  given  her  recently  the  *  Spanischer 
Cyclus '  of  Schumann,  and  she  fell  on  the  last  song.  Her  voice 
rose  and  sank  again  in  silvery  waves  of  happiness. 

Der  mich  liebt,  den  lieb'  ich  wieder, 
Und  ich  weiss,  ich  bin  geliebt. 

Her  mother  came  to  the  door,  and  stopped  listening  awhile  to 
the  music.  The  song  went  on,  and  after  a  minute  she  turned 
away  and  left  the  young  girl  to  her  solitary  happiness.  Mrs. 
Clayton  knew  how  to  practise  self-denial. 

That  evening  Mr.  Heron  received  a  visit  from  Mr.  Clayton, 
junior. 

*  I've  come  to  bid  you  good-bye,'  he  said,  *  good-bye  for  a  time 
at  least.  We  may  meet  on  the  other  side,  you  know.  Unless 
you  stop  here  for  good.' 

*  You  are  going  to  Europe  ? '  cried  Mr.  Heron  astonished. 

'  Exactly.  It  is  like  this.  Susie  and  I  have  quarrelled,  and 
she  has  thrown  me  over  altogether.  We  broke  oflF  before,  and 
made  it  up  afterwards,  maybe  we'll  do  so  again.  But  it  doesn't 
look  like  it  just  now.  Anyway,  I  think  I  had  better  clear  out  for 
a  bit.  See  what  absence  will  do.  So  I  am  going  to  see  Europe, 
beginning  with  the  Britishers,  and  I  thought  I  would  ask  you  to 
give  me  letters  of  introduction  to  one  or  two  people — just  one  or 
two,  so  that  I  may  not  be  a  complete  stranger  over  there.' 

Mr.  Heron  looked  at  him  with  an  oddly  curious  look. 

*  When  do  you  go  ? ' 

*  To-night.  Everything  is  arranged.  I  don't  take  much 
baggage.     Better  buy  it  over  there.' 

*  And  you  want  letters  of  introduction — of  course — ^letters  to 
people — letters ' 

He  trailed  qff  into  silence. 

The  other  looked  a  little  surprised. 

*  Of  course  if  you  don't  care  about  giving  them — if  you  don't 
wish  me  to  know  your  friends — say  so  straight  out.' 

*  My  dear  fellow,'  said  the  other  quickly,  *  pray  don't  talk  like 
that.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  make  you  known  to  all  my  friends  \ 
but  who  are  they,  now  ? ' 
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*  There's  your  father,  the  Earl  of  Eaglescliffe.  Susie  seems  to 
think  so  much  of  earls  I  want  to  see  what  one  is  like.' 

*  The  Earl  of  EaglescliflTe — yes,  there  is  the  Earl  certainly, 
and ' 

He  paced  about  the  room,  the  other  watching  him  with 
surprise  and  curiosity.     Then  he  said : 

*  Give  me  your  address  in  London  or — or  New  York.  I  will 
write  to  you  there,  and  you  may  rely  that  I  will  do  everythiug 
for  you  I  cau.' 

When  his  friend  was  gone  Mr.  Heron  sat  for  some  time 
thinkiug,  brooding,  meditating.  The  ladies  of  Emersonville 
would  have  been  surprised  if  they  had  seen  him  there.  He  looked 
careworn,  almost  haggard.  At  last  he  rang  the  bell  and  sum- 
moned his  valet. 

*  Smith,'  he  said,  *  to-day  is  Tuesday,  isn't  it  ? ' 

*  Yes,  sir.' 

*  I  am  going  to  leave  this  place  on  Friday ;  you  will  stop  a  day 
longer  and  square  up  everything,  and  then  come  on  with  the 
luggage.     Mind  you  are  not  to  mention  this  to  anybody.' 

Mr.  Smith  was  very  much  surprised,  but  being  a  well-trained 
servant,  he  didn't  let  his  surprise  appear.  He  asked  where  they 
were  going. 

*To  Chicago  first  of  all,  then  to  New  York,  and  then  back  to 
England  probably.' 

On  the  Friday  afternoon  mentioned  Mr.  Heron  was  starting 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Claytons.  A  letter  was  brought  him,  which 
he  opened  and  read  rapidly.  It  was  from  Mr.  George  Clayton,  and 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  altered  his  plans  and  was  not  going  to 
England.  He  intended  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  winter  in  Cuba, 
and  then  to  visit  some  of  the  South  American  countries.  Hence 
the  letters  of  introduction  were  unnecessary.  Mr.  Heron  drew  a 
deep  breath  of  relief  as  he  laid  down  the  letter. 

*  This  is  a  respite,'  he  cried,  *  and  yet ' 

He  started  out  to  walk,  and  almost  automatically  took  the 
street  that  led  to  Mr.  Clayton's  house. 
He  found  Minnie  alone. 

*  Mamma  is  paying  visits,  and  Papa  is  still  at  the  ofiice,'  she 
said,  *  so  you  will  have  to  be  content  with  my  society.  Can  you 
endure  a  iete-driete,  do  you  think  ? ' 

She  smiled  half  lovingly,  half  mischievously,  at  him,  and  held 
out  her  hand. 

He  raised  it  to  his  lips.  For  a  moment  he  bent  over  her  as 
phe  reclined  in  her  low  rocking-chair. 
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'  Percy/  slie  said,  ^  sit  on  that  ottoman.  I  like  to  see  you  at 
my  feet,  you  know,  now  and  then  at  least,  and  talk.  I  am  just 
dying  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say.  And  then  I've  something  to 
tell  you.' 

He  took  not  the  ottoman,  but  a  chair,  and  sat  silent  for  some 
time. 

*  Why,  Percy,'  exclaimed  Minnie,  *  you  don't  look  very  cheer- 
ful. I  shan't  feel  flattered  if  you  continue  to  look  so  doleful. 
Why,  what  is  the  matter  ? ' 

For  his  effort  after  a  smile  was  a  dismal  failure. 

'  Minnie — Miss  Clayton,'  at  last  he  said,  speaking  very  slowly, 
^  I  have  a  confession  to  make.  What  I  have  to  say  will  make  you 
hate  me,  or  rather  despise  me  altogether.' 

He  hesitated,  and  Minnie  was  about  to  speak. 

*  Let  me  get  it  all  out  at  once,'  he  said.  *  Let  me  tell  you 
first  of  all  that  I  am  an  impostor,  that  I  have  been  living  here  all 
this  time  on  false  pretences,  that  I  am  a  low,  common  adventurer 
— a  swindler— a ' 

*  Mr.  Heron,'  said  Minnie,  *  before  you  call  yourself  any  more 
names,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  explain  what  you  mean?' 

*  This — that  I  have  pretended  to  be  rich  when  I  am  almost 
a  beggar — that  I  have  let  you  suppose  I  was  well  connected 
when         ' 

He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  went  on  with  a  rush,  as 
it  were. 

'  My  father,  Miss  Clayton,  kept  a  barber's  shop  in  the  Euston 
Boad — a  second-rate  thoroughfare  in  London.' 

Minnie's  head  seemed  to  become  a  chaos,  a  confused  whirl. 
She  remembered  vaguely  to  have  read  of  a  Frenchman  who  (at 
Chicago,  she  thought)  had  given  himself  out  for  a  count,  had  been 
received  everywhere,  and  had  only  been  discovered  to  be  a  swindler 
when  he  had  escaped  with  much  plunder  from  confiding  jewellers. 
Then  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  the  liking  every  one  had  for 
Mr.  Heron ;  he  seemed  so  amiable,  so  intelligent,  such  a  perfect 
gentleman  too.  Then  her  own  feelings  and  the  sleigh  ride  of  a 
few  days  before— a  burning  sense  of  shame  was  the  first  distinct 
feeling  to  struggle  out  of  the  tumult  in  her  mind. 

*Miss  Clayton,'  he  went  on,  *I  have  come  to  tell  you  my 
whole  story,  and  I  hope  you  will  let  me  go  through  with  it.  In 
an  hour  or  two  I  am  leaving  this  town,  and  you  will  never  see  me 
again.  But  I  must  speak  first,  and  when  you  have  heard  all,  if 
you  can  find  some  little  shadow  of  excuse  for  me,  if  you  can 
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believe  that  I  am  not  utterly  base  and  villainous — I  hope  you 
will. 

'  When  I  was  about  sixteen  it  was  discovered  that  I  had  a 
talent  for  music.  Bat  my  father  couldn't  pay  for  my  education. 
I  had  to  go  to  business  of  some  kind  or  other  and  earn  my  living. 
I  pass  over  some  years  of  hopeless  drudgery,  dull,  pack-horse  work. 
At  last  my  father  died,  and  I  was  alone  in  the  world,  or  nearly  so. 
My  mother  had  been  dead  for  some  years.  I  sold  my  father's 
business,  furniture,  everything.  He  had  left  some  small  savings, 
and  I  got  all  together  and  devoted  myself  to  the  study  of  music. 
My  teacher  was  kind  and  encouraging,  and  prophesied  brilliant 
success  f(»r  me.  But  before  my  training  was  properly  complete, 
he  died,  and  I  was  left  almost  friendless ;  for  I  had  counted  on 
him  to  set  me  going  in  my  profession.  My  money  was  almost 
gone.  I  hadn't  been  as  careful  as  I  ought — I  had  always  a  taste 
for  luxury,  and  I  was  obliged  to  look  for  pupils.  I  had  a  difficulty 
in  finding  any,  but  after  a  while  I  had  a  few.  I  taught  the  five- 
finger  exercises  to  reluctant  little  boys  and  girls.  I  hated  the 
work  and  I  was  wretchedly  paid.  I  struggled  on  and  I  worked 
hard.  The  jingling  old  piano  I  possessed  used  to  resound  for 
six  hours  a  day.  I  hoped  that  I  might  one  day  be  &mous — ^by 
and  by  attain  some  recognition.  At  last  I  got  so  far  that  I  was 
asked  to  perform  at  an  important  concert  where  only  musicians 
appear.  The  occasion  was  very  unfortunate.  The  attendance 
was  meagre  and  not  responsive.  I  was  nervous,  and  I — failed.  I 
had  missed  my  chance.  But  I  took  to  writing  music.  I  com- 
posed songs,  sonatinas,  and  ^^  rhapsodies,"  went  through  the  whole 
cycle  of  musical  composition,  but  to  no  purpose.  I  could  never 
find  a  publisher  or  a  conductor  to  give  my  works  a  hearing.  I 
was  disheartened  and  disgusted  altogether  with  my  wretched 
penurious  life.  One  day,  I  remember  it  well,  I  came  back  to  my 
lodgings  and  found  two  postal  packets  waiting  for  me.  I  knew 
what  they  were  only  too  well — ^MSS.  returned  from  music  pub- 
lishers— and  the  sight  of  them  almost  enraged  me.  After  a  while 
I  opened  the  packets  and  found  a  great  surprise.  One  was  a 
returned  score,  the  other  was  a  letter  from  a  lawyer  informing  me 
that  an  aunt,  whom  I  hardly  knew  at  all,  had  died  leaving  me  all 
her  property.  She  had  kept  a  public-house.  The  only  time  I 
saw  her  was  behind  her  own  bar,  fat  and  florid,  overdressed  and 
vulgar — ^like  all  my  connections.  She  was  good-natured,  and  she 
had,  though  I  didn't  know  it,  been  present  at  the  concert  where  I 
broke  down,  and  out  of  pity  for  me  she  left  me  all  she  had.     It 
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amounted,  with  the  goodwill  of  the  business  and  so  on,  to  over 
2,000Z«  My  first  feeling  of  elation  soon  gave  way  to  the  thought 
that  this  did  not  do  much  for  me  after  all.  The  interest  of  that 
money  wouldn't  carry  me  very  far,  and  if  I  spent  the  principal  I 
should  soon  be  as  badly  ofi*  as  ever.  I  despaired  of  my  career,  and 
soon  formed  a  resolution.  At  all  events  I  would  be  free  for  a 
time,  and  escape  the  dog's  life  I  was  leading.  Then  the  idea 
occurred  to  me  to  pass  myself  off  for  a  man  in  good  position,  and 
try  to  make  a  rich  marriage.  A  mean  and  miserable  idea,  but  it 
didn't  seem  so  then.  I  was  sick  of  the  scanty  bread  and  water  of 
honesty,  and  ready  to  see  if  quackery  and  imposition  wouldn't 
succeed  better.  And  a  rich  marriage  seemed  the  most  practicable 
thing.  That  idea  brought  me  across  the  Atlantic,  chance  brought 
me  here.     You  know  the  rest.' 

Minnie  had  listened  to  this  long  speech  attentively,  but  like 
one  in  a  dream.  His  voice  seemed  faint  and  far  away.  Now  she 
nerved  herself  to  speak. 

*  You  have  pleaded  your  cause  with  great  ability,  Mr.  Heron ' — 
she  hesitated  before  this  word — *  but  that  doesn't  alter  the  fact 
that  you  are  an  adventurer  and  what  you  called  yourself  just  now. 
We  certainly  took  you  for  a  gentleman.  We  are  not  very  skilled 
in  reading  character  in  this  city,  it  seems.  We  are  too  hospitable 
to  anonymous  strangers.' 

^  I  have  a  right,  Miss  Clayton,  to  the  name  you  know  me  by. 
I  never  claimed  the  prefix.  I  know  I  acquiesced  in  the  mistake. 
I  never  contradicted  it,  and  I  allowed  every  one  to  believe  it.' 

*  Mr.  Heron,'  said  Minnie  coldly,  *  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
say  anything  to  settle  the  exact  amount  of  fraud  you  have  been 
guilty  of.  I  would  recommend  you  to  go  away  before  your  story 
is  known.  Our  people  are  impulsive  and  not  accustomed  to  draw 
fine  distinctions.  If  you  stopped  here  you  might  meet  with  some 
unpleasantness.' 

*  I  leave  this  very  day  in  an  hour,'  was  the  reply.  *  But  there 
is  one  thing  I  must  say  first.  It  is  just  this.  I  never  intended 
to  entrap  any  confiding  girl  into  marriage.  If  I  found  any  woman 
who  could  really  care  for  me  I  meant  to  tell  her  exactly  how 
things  stood.  I  am  sure  I  meant  this.  But  when  I  saw  you  my 
scheme  seemed  all  of  a  sudden  base  and  vile.  I  knew  I  ought 
to  get  away  from  here,  but  I  couldn't.  I  loved  you,  Minnie,  from 
the  very  first  wholly  and  entirely.  And  I  shall  always  love  you,  sin- 
cerely, passionately,  hopelessly.  And  perhaps  you  will  remember 
that  I  have  told  you  all  this  of  my  own  free  will.    Here  is  th© 
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photograph  you  gave  me  yesterday.  You  don't  know  how  I  would 
like  to  keep  it,  but  I  have  no  right.  And  I  hope,  though  you 
will  always  think  badly  of  me,  that  some  day  you  will  think  as 
little  badly  of  me  as  you  can.  You  will  say  ''He  was  an 
adventurer,  an  impostor,  but  he  really  loved  me."  As  for  me, 
I  know  I  have  been  horribly  wrong  all  through,  but  my  punishment 
is  heavy  enough,  the  punishment  of  never  being  able  to  forget  you, 
never  being  able  to  help  loving  you.' 

Minnie  did  not  speak  nor  look  at  him,  and  he  moved  slowly 
away. 

In  the  porch  he  met  Miss  Susie,  on  a  visit  to  her  friend. 

*  Why,  Mr.  Heron,  we  haven't  seen  you  for  an  age.  You 
won't  forget  our  dance  to-morrow  ?  ' 

'  Miss  Trump,'  he  replied,  '  I  am  going  away  to->night  and 
shall  not  be  able  to  be  present.' 
Susie  looked  very  disappointed. 

*  Then  you  must  come  round  and  wish  Mamma  good-bye,  Mr. 
Heron.    But  we  shall  miss  you  dreadfully ;  at  least  I  shall.' 

'I  must  say  good-bye  to  you  now.  Miss  Trump.  And  you 
must  convey  my  adieux  to  your  mother  and  my  gratitude  to 
everybody.' 

A  tear  stole  down  Susie's  cheek. 

*  Mr.  Heron,'  she  said  slowly,  *  I  don't  want  you  to  go.' 

*  Think  kindly  of  me  when  I  am  gone,'  he  replied  sadly,  and 
hurried  away. 

*  Poor  fellow ! '  sighed  Susie.  *  Minnie  has  refused  him  after 
all.' 

And  she  sighed  again. 

Meantime,  Minnie  had  taken  refage  in  her  own  room.  With 
burning  cheeks  and  blazing  eyes  she  paced  about  restlessly.  She 
felt  deeply  humiliated.  She  had  become  the  victim  of  a  vulgar 
adventurer.  She  had  been  entrapped  into  a  confession  of  love. 
The  memory  of  that  sleigh  ride  overwhelmed  her  with  burning 
shame.  He  had  kissed  her.  The  thought  outraged  her  self- 
respect.  She  felt  insulted,  disgraced.  And  she  could  not  get 
free  from  the  idea ;  it  seemed  to  cling  to  her,  to  twine  about  her 
like  a  serpent,  to  sting,  to  bite.  On  the  piano  was  the  piece  of 
music  he  had  given  her.  The  words  seemed  to  mock  her 
now :  ^ 

Der  mich  liebt,  den  lieb'  ich  wieder, 
Und  ich  weiss,  ich  bin  geliebt. 

She  tore  the  poor  sheet  into  shreds,  and  then — then  she  threw 
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herself  on  the  couch,  burled  her  face  on  the  cushions,  and  burst 
into  a  tempect  of  tears.  That  was  how  she  was  found  by  her 
friend  Susie,  who  came  in  full  of  curiosity  and  of  pity  for  *  poor 
Mr.  Heron.' 

Three  years  after.  Heron  had  returned  ashamed  of  himself 
and  humbly  ready  for  any  work.  And  he  had  patiently  gone  back 
to  the  little  boys  and  girls  and  First  Instruction  Book  and  the 
Five-finger  exercises,  and  *  Lilla's  a  Lady.'  And  he  had  worked 
in  writing,  not  symphonies,  but  modest  little  rondos  and  cavatinas, 
which  publishers  had  begun  not  to  be  afraid  of.  And  he  had  gone 
over  his  old  compositions  carefully,  excising,  rewriting,  and  alter- 
ing. And  he  had  thumped  away  at  a  piano  no  less  rickety  than 
the  one  he  had  left — thumped  away  patiently,  industriously,  for 
whether  he  would  attain  success  as  an  executant  or  a  composer 
was  still  uncertain.  Indeed,  it  was  uncertain  for  a  long  time 
whether  he  would  attain  success  at  all,  but  he  laboured  for  it  with 
tremendous  energy.  And  in  all  and  through  all  and  beneath  all 
there  was  the  underlying  hope  that  he  might  be  able  by  and  by 
to  show  certain  people  across  the  Atlantic  that  he  was  something 
better  than  a  vulgar  adventurer  after  all.  Minnie  perhaps  in 
years  to  come  might  play  his  music  to  her  husband  and  tell  him 
his  story  not  quite  unkindly.  And  he  found  himself  capable  of 
patience.  *  He  that  will  have  a  cake  out  of  the  wheat  must  needs 
tarry  the  grinding.'  He  could  wait ;  he  waited,  and  at  last  he 
had  achieved  a  great  success.  He  had  got  the  opportunity  of 
playing  one  of  his  compositions  to  an  audience  accustomed  to 
Beethoven  and  Schubert.  And  this  time  he  had  not  failed.  The 
musical  critics  had  praised  his  performance  highly,  and  still  more 
highly  his  composition  ;  one  had  even  echoed  Herr  Neumeister's 
praises,  and  had  hailed  the  rising  of  a  new  star,  the  discovery  of 
a  new  genius  who  might  hereafter  reflect  glory  on  his  country, 
not  yet  the  native  land  of  great  musicians.  The  audience  had 
been  very  kind,  and  when  for  an  encore  he  by  a  sudden  inspira- 
tion had  played  his  *  Minnie'  impromptu,  they  had  been  enthu- 
siastic, enraptured.  He  had  left  the  hall  feeling  that  at  any  rate 
he  had  taken  a  great  step  ;  the  Instruction  Book  and  its  ^  easily 
fingered'  melodies  need  trouble  him  no  more.  This  was  quite 
clear  after  a  visit  to  a  certain  firm  of  music  publishers.  He  had 
called  there  by  appointment,  and  came  away  thinking  them  the 
most  considerate  and  courteous  of  men.    He  walked  slowly  down 
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Bond  Street,  wondering  if  he  was  really  going  to  be  famous  after 
all.  At  the  comer  of  Burlington  Gardens,  he  was  stopped  by  an 
exclamation — 

*  Why,  if  that  isn't  Mr.  Heron  now ! ' 

'  Miss  Trump ! '  he  cried  out  in  some  astonishment. 

'  Mrs.  George  S.  Clayton,'  corrected  the  gentleman  of  that 
name.  *  We've  been  married  a  good  deal  more  than  a  year. 
This  is  February,  and  we  were  married  a  year  ago  last  December. 
**  Ah !  distinctly  I  remember  it  was  in  the  bleak  December."  But 
what  are  you  doing,  any  way  ?  Are  you  still  as  fond  of  music  as 
ever  ? ' 

*  You  haven't  changed  the  least  little  bit,'  said  the  wife. 

*By  the  bye,'  said  Mr.  Clayton,  *when  we  were  at  Monte 
Carlo  last  winter  we  met  another  Mr.  P.  Heron.  There  was  a  lot 
of  other  initials,  but  I  didn't  keep  count  of  them.  Seems  there 
are  two  of  you.  But  the  other  one  isn't  as  good-looking  as  you. 
Bed  hair  and  freckles ;  not  at  all  bright  either.  I  was  going  to 
tell  him  about  you,  but  Susie  said  I'd  best  not.' 

Mr.  Heron  couldn't  help  seeing  that  the  lady  gave  a  nudge  to 
her  husband,  who  chattered  away  on  other  topics — the  bad  weather, 
the  theatres,  and  so  on. 

By  and  by  he  managed  to  ask  after  the  Claytons ;  he  dared  not 
allude  to  Minnie  singly. 

'  Why,  they're ' — the  young  man  began,  but  another  warning 
nudge  ipduced  him  to  substitute  *  quite  well  and  hearty'  for 
whatever  he  would  have  said.  *  Minnie ' — but  this  time  a  glance 
from  his  wife  ^lenced  him  altogether. . 

*  Is  now  Mrs.  McCarthy,  I  suppose  ? '  Mr.  Heron  continued. 

*  Don't  you  believe  it,'  was  the  response.  *  Nathaniel  certainly 
did  fool  round  for  some  time  after  you  left,  but  at  last  he  con- 
cluded to  try  change  of  air.  He's  been  married  now  nigh  upon  a 
year  to  a  girl  in  Cincinnati.' 

They  had  been  standing  at  the  door  of  the  Bristol  Hotel. 
'  "Won't  you  come  in,'  said  Mr.  Clajrton,  *  and  have  lunch  ? ' 
But  Mrs.  Clayton  did  not  second  the  invitation,  and  he  de- 
clined. 

*  Give  George  your  address  j  we  shall  want  to  see  you  again,' 
she  said. 

And  as  he  took  her  hand  at  parting,  her  eyes  met  his  and 
seemed  to  be  asking  questions. 

The  interview  had  been  very  unpleasant  for  him.  He  felt 
sunk,  hopelessly  lowered  in  his  own  estimation  ;  his  mind  reverted 
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to  his  last  day  in  Emersonville,  and  the  disgrace  seemed  too  deep 
to  be  effaced.  Whatever  he  might  become,  he  had  been  a  shame- 
less adventurer.  There  would  be  always  one  place  in  the  world 
where  people  had  the  right  to  think  meanly  of  him. 

Two  days  after  he  received  a  telegram.  *Meet  me  2.30 
American  Bar,  Criterion. — Clayton.' 

He  went,  and  was  surprised  to  find  not  the  son  but  the  father. 

*  Guess  you  expected  to  see  Greorge,'  said  Mr.  Clayton ;  *  but 
he  and  Susie  went  on  to  Paris  this  morning.  Sit  down  and  have 
something.' 

He  made  the  usual  inquiries  about  health. 

*  Quite  well,'  said  Mr.  Clayton.  *  The  fogs  seem  to  suit  us. 
We  have  been  here  some  time.  We  are  stopping  in  a  hotel  on 
Jermyn  Street,  just  in  the  next  block.' 

There  was  an  awkward  pause,  and  the  arrival  of  the  drinks 
that  had  been  ordered  was  a  relief.  Mr.  Heron  bent  over  his 
glass  and  trifled  with  his  straw.  Mr.  Clayton  watched  him  with 
a  sort  of  half  smile. 

*  This  is  a  mighty  fine  city,'  he  said  at  last.  *  There  are  no 
locomotives  running  round  the  streets  here.' 

*  Ah,'  said  the  young  man,  *  I  owe  you  my  life  and ' 

*  Ah,'  said  Mr.  Clayton,  *  don't  say  anything  more  about  that.* 
After  a  moment  he  continued:  ^It  was  only  yesterday  that 
Minnie  told  me  why  you  cleared  out  so  mighty  sudden.  Seems 
your  &ther  wasn't  an  earl  after  all.  You  didn't  act  quite  square 
by  us  about  it,  did  you  now  ?  No  doubt  you've  been  sorry  for  it 
since.  That  was  three  years  ago,  and  we  don't  run  much  to  earls 
any  way.  Don't  suppose  there  are  many  earls  could  beat  you  on 
the  piano.  You  could  give  most  of  them  a  few  points,  I  reckon. 
So  come  round  to  our  hotel  for  an  hour,  Minnie  will  be  glad  to 
see  you.' 

On  their  way  Mr.  Clayton  told  him  that  they  had  witnessed 
his  triumph  at  the  concert. 

*  When  you  played  that  encore  piece,  I  felt  kind  of  touched. 
I  believe  Minnie  did  too.  And  the  other  day  Susie  told  her  she 
had  met  you  and  they  had  a  long  talk  together — about  the  spring 
fashions  I  suppose.' 

They  entered  the  hotel,  and  Mr.  Heron  was  almost  agitated  as 
he  saw  Minnie's  gloves  lying  on  the  table  of  the  sitting  room. 

*  Guess  rU  leave  you  here,  young  man,'  said  Mr.  Clayton. 
*  Minnie  will  be  down  directly,  I  expect.  I've  got  to  fetch  my 
wife  from  Earls  Court,  where  she's  been  having  lunch.' 
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Mr.  Clayton  went  away  and  he  was  left  alone  for  some  time, 
and  then  the  door  opened  and  the  dear  figure  and  face  which  had 
never  been  absent  from  his  memory  stood  before  him  visible  and 
actual. 

When  Mr.  Clayton  returned,  he  observed  that  a  rose  which 
had  been  in  Minnie's  hair  was  now  in  Mr.  Heron's  coat.  He  was 
playing  vigorously  on  the  piano,  Minnie  listening  smilingly. 

*  That's  a  mighty  fine  piece,'  he  said.     *  What  is  it  ? ' 
'Marsch  der  Davidsbiindler  gegen  die  Philister,'  replied  the 

pianist. 

*  Ah,  I  don't  know  Dutch ;  Minnie  understands  it,  I  suppose/ 

*  I'll  run  upstairs  and  see  mother,'  said  Minnie.  *  Mr.  Heron 
can  go  away  or  stop  and  talk  to  you,  just  as  he  likes.' 

B.  Shindler. 
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Father  Damien  and  the  Lepers. 


PERHAPS  no  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth  can  equal,  for 
concentrated  misery  and  hopeless  horror,  a  little  village- 
settlement  in  the  Pacific  island  of  Molokai.  Here  dwell,  in  total 
isolation  from  the  world  outside  them,  and  forbidden  by  fate  ever 
to  escape,  even  in  hope,  from  the  *  land  of  precipices '  which  is 
their  living  grave,  some  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  even  quite 
young  children,  doomed  creatures,  whose  life  from  day  to  day  is  a 
living  death.  The  law  of  their  country  has  driven  them  into  iso- 
lation, has  forced  them  to  leave  their  happier  friends  for  ever,  and 
to  live — some  of  them  perhaps  for  scores  of  years — a  life  the 
wretchedness  of  which  will  end  only  with  life  itself.  Of  all  the 
sad  sights  under  the  sun,  surely  none  can  be  sadder  than  that 
presented  by  this  miserable  community  of  hopeless  outcasts. 

The  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Islands  are  cursed  with  the  plague 
of  leprosy.  At  what  date  the  pestilence  made  its  first  appearance 
there,  and  in  what  way  it  was  introduced,  are  matters  of  dispute 
with  which  we  are  not  here  concerned.  The  fact  remains  that  by 
the  year  1865  the  disease  had  taken  so  terribly  firm  a  hold  on  the 
people,  and  was  producing  such  appalling  results,  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  driven  to  take  energetic  measures  of  precaution.  The 
islanders  themselves  were  quite  careless  and  indiflFerent  in  pre- 
sence of  the  calamity  that  was  relentlessly  destroying  them. 
Though  leprosy  is  contagious,  it  is  not  very  quickly  so,  and  the 
reckless  natives  felt  no  fear  of  it.  The  lepers  lived  in  the  houses 
of  their  friends,  eating  from  the  same  dish,  smoking  the  same 
pipe,  sleeping  on  the  same  mat.  The  sound  and  the  sick  would 
even  wear  one  another's  clothes.  It  was  only  too  evident  that 
such  a  people  as  this -must  be  protected  in  spite  of  themselves, 
and  that  the  only  way  of  checking  the  ravages  of  a  disease  which 
was  j)ractically  incurable  was  to  isolate  the  sufferers  from  those 
-whose  blood  was  yet  untainted.  And  so,  when  in  1865  the 
Hawaiian   Legislature  had   passed  the    necessary  Act,  a  leper-p 
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settlement  was  established  in  the  island  of  Molokai,  to  which, 
without  any  exception  whatever,  all  the  lepers  of  the  islands  were 
to  be  sent. 

This  well-meant  law  was  very  unpopular  and  was  largely 
evaded.  Hundreds  of  lepers  remained  scattered  through  the 
islands,  protected  and  hidden  by  their  friends.  But  when  a  new 
king  came  to  the  throne  in  1873  the  authorities  showed  greatly 
increased  vigilance.  The  natives  continued  their  not  altogether 
blameworthy  opposition,  hiding  their  friends  in  forests  and  in 
caves  ;  for  they  trembled  at  the  very  name  of  Molokai,  knowing 
that  those  who  once  were  landed  on  that  island  would  never  return. 
But  the  yearly  search  made  by  the  Government  officials  was  now 
too  strict  to  be  easily  resisted.  Between  1866  and  1885  more 
than  three  thousand  lepers  were  sent  to  Molokai,  of  whom  more 
than  two  thousand  have  died.  No  distinction  of  persons  was 
made ;  the  royal  family  itself  was  not  exempt ;  Queen  Emma's 
own  cousin  had  to  go.  Europeans  who  showed  the  taint  shared 
the  fate  of  the  native  islanders.  Among  these  was  a  very  well- 
known  half-white,  an  educated  man,  a  lawyer  eloquent  in  English 
and  in  Hawaiian,  who,  wishing  to  set  an  example  of  obedience  to 
the  law,  voluntarily  surrendered  himself  to  the  authorities,  though, 
as  the  signs  of  the  disease  were  in  his  case  hardly  to  be  detected, 
he  might  easily,  for  a  time  at  least,  have  been  free  from  all  sus- 
picion. It  happened  that  Miss  Bird,  on  one  of  her  visits  to 
Hawaii,  was  a  witness  of  the  departure  of  a  band  of  lepers,  among 
whom  this  half-white  was  prominent : — 

He  was  riding  about  all  this  momingi  taking  leave  of  people,  and 
of  the  pleasant  Hilo  lanes,  which  he  will  never  see  again,  and  just  as 
the  steamer  was  weighing  anchor  walked  down  to  the  shore  as  carefully 
dressed  as  usual  ....  and  escorted  by  nearly  the  whole  native  popu- 
lation. On  my  first  landing  here  [Hilo],  the  glee  dub,  singing  and 
flower-dad,  went  out  to  meet  him ;  now  tears  and  sobs  accompanied 
him,  and  his  countrymen  and  women  clung  to  him,  kissing  him  to  the 
last  moment,  whilst  all  the  foreigners  shook  hands  as  they  offered  him 
their  good  wishes.  He  made  a  short  speech  in  native,  urging  quiet 
submission  to  the  stringent  measures  which  Government  is  taking  in 
order  to  stamp  out  leprosy,  and  then  said  a  few  words  in  EDglish. 
His  last  words,  as  he  stepped  into  the  boat,  were  to  all :  '  Aloha,  May 
God  bless  you,  my  brothers,'  and  then  the  whale-boat  took  him  the 
first  stage  towards  his  living  grave.  He  took  a  horse,  a  Bible,  and 
some  legal  books  with  him,  and  doubtless,  in  consideration  of  the  pro- 
minent positions  he  has  filled,  specially  that  of  interpreter  to  the 
Legislature,  unusual  indulgence  will  be  granted  to  him. 

F3 
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Of  the  twelve  Hawaiian  Islands,  eight  are  inhabited,  and 
Molokai,  an  island  seldom  visited  by  travellers,  is  one  of  the 
smallest  of  these,  being  some  thirty-five  or  forty  miles  long,  and 
only  seven  miles  wide  in  its  widest  part.  Along  the  north  shore 
of  the  island  stretches  a  wide,  grassy  plain,  forming  a  peninsula 
projecting  from  the  main  body  of  the  island ;  and  behind  this 
plain  rises  a  precipitous,  almost  perpendicular,  wall  of  crags  from 
two  to  three  thousand  feet  in  height.  This  line  of  inland  moun>- 
tain-cliffs,  a  practically  impassable  barrier  extending  from  east  to 
west,  cuts  oflf  the  northern  part  of  the  little  island  from  any 
contact  with  the  remainder,  and  makes  all  approach  to  it  im- 
possible except  by  sea.  On  this  pleasant,  sunny,  grassy  site  of 
some  six  thousand  acres  of  very  fertile  soil,  imprisoned  between 
the  mountain-wall  and  the  sea,  stands  the  settlement  assigned  to 
the  Hawaiian  lepers.  There  are  two  villages,  two  or  three  miles 
apart.  On  the  eastern  side,  at  the  base  of  the  moimtains,  is  the 
village  Kalawao,  and  in  corresponding  situation  on  the  western 
side  the  village  Kalaupapa.  This  western  village  is  the  port, 
and — though  there  is  access  to  the  shore  at  the  extreme  eastern 
point  of  Kalawao — is  practically  the  island's  sole  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  world  outside.  Except  at  these  two  points, 
this  grassy  peninsula  running  along  the  shore-line  is  fully  a 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  once  was  thickly 
inhabited,  but  the  old  native  population  has  almost  entirely 
vanished. 

During  the  first  six  or  seven  years  of  the  existence  of  the  new 
settlement  the  lot  of  the  unhappy  exiles,  quite  apart  from  the 
horror  of  the  disease  which  doomed  them  to  their  island-prison, 
was  miserable  and  even  cruel.  The  Crovemment,  wishing  to 
work  its  new  experiment  as  cheaply  as  possible^  left  the  lepers 
very  much  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  this  was  precisely  what, 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  many  of  them  were  absolutely 
unable  to  do.  Beyond  purchasing  the  land  and  transferring  the 
people  to  the  few  grass-thatched  huts  that  existed  on  it,  the 
authorities  did  little  or  nothing.  They  provided  a  few  heifers 
and  horses,  one  or  two  pairs  of  oxen,  and  a  cart,  and,  having  done 
this,  the  Hawaiian  Board  of  Health  actually  hoped  and  imagined 
that  with  little  or  no  delay  the  settlement  would  become  self- 
supporting.  This  was  a  serious  mistake  made  at  the  very  outset. 
How  could  it  be  expected  that  some  hundreds  of  diseased  and 
suffering  men,  women,  and  children,  many  of  them  deprived  of 
the  use  of  their  limbs,  could  show  energy  enough  to  build  them- 
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selves  houses,  to  plant  and  raise  crops,  and  to  establish  law  and 
order  in  their  new  home,  as  if  they  had  been  vigorous  and  volun- 
tary emigrants  ?  Of  course  they  could  do  nothing  of  the  kind, 
and  the  hopeless  eflfort  ended  in  confusion  and  misery.  When 
the  first  batch  of  lepers  arrived  in  Molokai  six  months  had  passed 
since  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  island  had  left  it.  During 
these  six  months  of  neglect  the  once  cultivated  fields  had  run  to 
ruin ;  work  on  them  was  hard  even  for  those  who  could  work ; 
and  as  fresh  batches  of  sufferers  continued  to  arrive,  many  of 
whom  were  unable  to  work  at  all,  things  went  from  bad  to  worse. 
The  stronger  settlers  did  what  they  could  for  themselves,  leaving, 
with  perfect  indifference,  the  weaker  to  perish  in  abandoned 
wretchedness.  Storms  of  rain  and  wind,  ruining  such  crops  of 
vegetables  as  had  been  planted,  increased  the  pervading  misery. 
Thus  the  authorities  were  soon  forcibly  reminded  that  if,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  islands  as  a  whole,  these  poor  people  were  com- 
pulsorily  removed  from  their  homes  and  from  the  care  of  their 
friends,  it  was  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Government  to  see 
that  their  existence  was  not  rendered  more  miserable  than  was 
absolutely  unavoidable.  Yet  for  a  long  time  all  that  the  Govern- 
ment did  was  of  the  most  insufficient  kind.  There  was  no  one 
to  superintend  the  settlement ;  the  housing  and  supplies  of  food 
and  clothing  were  perfectly  lamentable;  for  the  sufferers  who 
were  in  the  last  stages  of  the  disease  there  were  no  nurses,  not 
even  a  hospital.  It  is  hardly  credible,  but  it  is  the  fact,  that 
there  was  not  a  doctor  in  the  island.  No  wonder  that  in  such 
circumstances  as  these  the  settlement  soon  fell  into  a  state  of 
frightful  disorder.  The  physical  horror  of  the  place  was  hardly 
greater  than  its  lawlessness,  vice,  and  debauchery.  Most  miser- 
able, squalid,  and  abandoned  were  the  hundreds  of  quarrelling, 
drinking,  dying  lepers  in  the  leper-settlement  at  Molokai. 

The  extraordinary  devotion  of  a  European  priest  was  the 
beginning  of  a  great  change  for  the  better  in  this  terrible  state  of 
things.  In  the  early  summer  of  1873  a  young  Belgian  Boman 
Catholic  priest,  who  had  previously  been  a  missionary  in  Hawaii, 
and  had  thus  been  brought  into  some  contact  with  the  lepers  of 
the  islands,  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  the  service  of  the 
wretched  people  in  Molokai.  In  May,  1873,  a  Honolulu  paper 
wrote: — 

We  have  often  said  that  the  poor  outcast  lepers  of  Molokai,  without 
pastor  or  physician,  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  a  noble 
Christian  heroism,  a^d  we  are  happy  to  say  tiiat  the  hero  has  been  fowd, 
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When  the  Kilauea  touched  at  Kalawao  last  Saturday,  Monsei^neur 
Maigret  and  Father  Damien,  a  Belgian  priest,  went  ashore.  The 
venerable  Bishop  addressed  the  lepers  with  many  comfortiog  words,  and 
mtroduoed  to  them  the  good  Father,  who  had  volunteered  to  live  with 
them  and  for  them.  Father  Damien  formed  this  resolution  at  the  time, 
and  was  left  ashore  among  the  lepers  without  a  home  or  a  change  of 
clothing,  except  such  as  the  lepers  had  to  offer.  We  care  not  what  this 
man's  theology  may  be ;  he  is  surely  a  Christian  hero  .  •  .  We  hope  his 
Majesty  will  remember  the  good  priest  who  has  gone  voluntarily  to 
minister  to  his  Majesty's  afflicted  people  on  Molokai.  If  this  is  not  a 
*  fiuthful  minister  of  the  Gospel,'  we  do  not  think  he  is  to  be  found  in 
these  islands. 

Father  Damien  was  then  thirty-three  years  of  age,  and  in 
strong,  robust  health.  He  was  a  man  of  education  and  refine- 
ment, who  might  reasonably  have  looked  forward  to  advancement 
in  the  Church.  But  he  voluntarily  sacrificed  his  future,  dooming 
himself  to  live— and,  of  course,  sooner  rather  than  later  to  die — 
in  a  horror-stricken  islet  of  the  Pacific.  For  the  first  eleven 
years  of  his  unremitting  labour  there,  though  he  was  in  daily  and 
hourly  contact  with  all  the  physical  dangers  of  the  place,  his  own 
bodily  health  remained  sound.  But  in  1884  there  were  fore- 
bodings; in  1885  the  unmistakable  signs  began  to  show  them- 
selves ;  and  now  the  Belgian  priest,  still  hardly  past  the  prime  of 
his  life,  is  unable  to  enjoy  even  an  occasional  return  to  such 
civilisation  as  Honolulu  might  offer  him,  for  he  is  a  leper  himself 
among  the  lepers  of  Molokai.  Writing  to  a  friend  in  1886,  he 
says : — 

Having  no  doubt  of  the  real  character  of  my  disease,  I  feel  calm, 
resigned,  and  happier  among  my  people.  Almighty  God  knows  what  is 
best  for  my  sanctification,  and  with  that  conviction  I  say  daily  a  good 
Fiat  voluntas  Tua,  Please  pray  for  your  afflicted  friend,  and  recommend 
me  and  my  unhappy  people  to  all  servants  of  the  Lord. 

The  beginning  of  real  improvement  in  the  leper-settlement 
may  be  said  to  date  from  the  year  in  which  Father  Damien  thus 
exiled  himself  for  ever  from  the  civilised  world.  He  himself,  in 
an  official  report  addressed  to  the  Hawaiian  Board  of  Health,  has 
given  an  account  of  his  work  for  thirteen  years  among  the  lepers. 
When  he  landed  in  Molokai  the  state  of  the  island  was  not  quite 
so  bad  as  it  had  been  immediately  after  the  foundation  of  the 
settlement.  Private  charity  and  some  increase  of  Government 
assistance  had  done  something  to  improve  matters.  But  even  in 
1873  things  were  still  bad  enough.    *  The  miserable  condition  of 
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the  seltlement  at  that  time,'  says  the  Father,  ^  gave  it  the  name 
of  a  living  graveyard.'  There  were  more  than  eight  hundred 
lepers  at  that  time  in  Molokai.  In  their  miserable  grass  huts 
*  were  living  pell-mell,  without  distinction  of  ages  or  sex,  old  or 
new  cases,  all  more  or  less  strangers  to  one  another,  these  unfor- 
tunate outcasts  of  society.  They  passed  their  time  in  playing 
cards,  hula  (native  dances),  drinking  fermented  ki-root  beer, 
home-made  alcohol,  and  with  the  sequels  of  all  this.' 

Father  Damien  was  a  priest,  and  his  self-imposed  duties,  which 
would  in  any  case  have  been  onerous  and  painful  enough,  should 
not  have  been  increased  by  the  neglects  and  shortcomings  of  the 
civil  administration.  Yet  it  was  Damien's  first  discovery  that  the 
temporal  wants  of  his  people  were  as  great  as  their  spiritual  needs, 
and  that  if  he  was  to  do  any  good  to  their  souls  he  must  first  of 
all  do  what  he  could  for  their  bodies.  When  the  Government 
had  discovered  the  fatal  absurdity  of  imagining  that  such  a  com- 
munity might  be  left  to  support  itself,  supplies  of  food  were  from 
time  to  time  despatched  from  Honolulu.  But  the  poor  people, 
one  of  the  symptoms  of  whose  disease  is  extreme  voracity,  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  provisions  doled  out  to 
them.  And  these  supplies,  all  necessarily  coming  by  sea,  were 
irregular  as  well  as  insufficient,  for  Kalaupapa,  at  that  time  the 
only  landing-place  in  the  island,  was  in  rough  weather  unapproach- 
able by  small  boat  or  sailing-vessel.  To  add  to  this  serious 
grievance,  it  was  not  at  Kalaupapa  that  the  lepers  were  settled. 
When  Damien  landed,  Kalaupapa  was  only  a  deserted  village  of 
three  or  four  wooden  cottages  and  a  few  ruined  grass-huts.  The 
lepers  lived  at  Kalawao ;  to  get  such  supplies  as  were  sent  them 
they  must  go  to  the  landing-place,  and  this  journey  of  two  or 
three  miles  was  often  a  task  beyond  their  strength.  What  wonder 
that  the  whole  settlement  was  full  of  angry  and  sad  complainings  ? 

A  first  source  of  vexation  and  suffering  was  removed  when  it 
was  arranged  that  for  the  future  the  food-supplies  should  be  sent 
to  the  island  by  a  small  steamer  instead  of  by  sailing-vessel,  so 
that  regularity  of  arrival  should  at  least  be  secured.  And,  as  the 
water  supply  was  bad  and  difficult  of  access,  in  the  summer  of 
1873  some  water-pipes  were  delivered  to  the  settlement,  those  of 
the  lepers  who  had  the  necessary  strength  gladly  helping  to  lay 
them  down.  In  the  same  year — ^^the  first  year  of  the  epoch  of 
reform  for  Molokai — a  new  Board  of  Health  granted  an  additional 
allowance  of  food.  An  easily  digestible  vegetable  called  taro^ 
containing  much  starch,  forms  tb^  be^t  nourishment  for  the  lepers 
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and  is  their  staple  focd.  On  the  north  side  of  Molokai  the 
natives  of  the  island  cultivate  it  in  three  valleys  ;  but,  as  the  T;?all 
of  cliffs  prevents  traflBc  by  road,  the  taro  is  cooked  and  sent  by 
sea,  being  then  known  ^&parai  ox  pou  Bice,  and  meat  or  fish  in 
lieu  of  the  poi^  are  the  other  articles  mainly  provided.  Sweet 
potatoes  are  cultivated  by  those  lepers  who  are  strong  enough  to 
plant  and  dig.  But,  though  the  additional  allowance  of  food 
granted  by  the  Crovemment  was  welcome,  Damien  had  for  years  to 
urge  that  what  was  absolutely  necessary  on  this  side  had  not  yet 
been  done.  A  committee  which  visited  Molokai  in  1878  was 
obliged  to  report  that  the  wants  of  the  people  required  far  more 
consideration  and  attention  than  had  yet  been  shown  to  them. 
Damien  gave  the  committee  an  instance  of  the  criminal  careless- 
ness with  which  the  settlement  was  treated.  An  attempt  had 
quite  recently  been  made  to  drive  a  hundred  head  of  cattle  from 
the  other  side  of  the  island  over  the  precipices  into  the  settlement. 
Twenty  of  the  cattle  were  killed  by  falling  over  the  sheer  cliffs, 
and  their  carcases  were  served  out  as  food  for  the  lepers.  As  a 
result  of  Damien's  representations  and  of  the  committee's  inquiries, 
some  slight  improvements  were  made  in  1878 ;  but,  in  spite  of 
this,  when  the  Queen  and  Princess  visited  Molokai  in  1874 — 
Damien  being  among  those  who  received  them — ^the  lepers  were 
still  complaining  much  of  the  insufficient  food,  and  Mr.  Ambrose 
Hutchison,  the  Under-Superintendent  of  the  entire  settlement, 
admitted  that  their  complaints  were  not  exaggerated.  The  royal 
visitors,  examining  for  themselves,  and  inspecting  the  stores,  found 
the  stock  of  salmon  so  mouldy  and  soft  as  to  be  quite  unfit  for 
use,  the  sugar  dark  and  dirty,  and  the  bread,  while  tolerable  con- 
sidering its  inferior  quality,  yet  worse  than  that  supplied  to  the 
prisons  in  the  islands.  The  Princess  herself  drew  up  a  report 
recommending  more  and  better  food  and  water.  Much  has  been 
done  since  that  time,  but  there  is  still  abundant  room  for  im- 
provement. As  late  as  1886,  Damien  sadly  writes  to  the  Board  of 
Health  :  ^  Let  me  regretfully  state,  it  is  now  several  years,  up  to 
the  present  day,  that  not  one-tenth  of  our  lepers  outside  of  the 
hospital  yard  have  been  enabled  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  small 
daily  supply  of  milk.' 

If  the  lepers,  when  Damien  arrived  among  them,  were  miser- 
ably supplied  with  food,  they  were  even  in  worse  straits  for 
shelter.  They  were  for  the  most  part  living  in  mere  huts  made 
of  branches  of  the  castor-oil  tree,  covered  over  with  grass  or  with 
leaves  of  the  sugar-cane.     These  small,  damp  huts,  which  hardly 
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afforded  a  covering  at  all,  greatly  increased  the  frightful  progress 
of  the  disease  in  the  island.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the 
wretchedness  of  these  so-called  dwellings  also  greatly  added  to 
the  peculiar  loathsomeness  of  the  disease,  so  that  the  young 
priest,  while  fulfilling  his  religious  duties,  was  frequently  forced 
to  rush  out  of  a  hut  that  he  might  breathe  the  fresh,  pure  air. 
To  reform  all  this  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  tasks  which  Damien 
set  himself.  It  happened  that  in  the  winter  of  1874  a  heavy 
gale  blew  down  the  greater  part  of  these  half-rotten  hovels, 
leaving  many  of  the  helpless  lepers  to  lie  in  their  blankets  ex- 
posed to  the  wind  and  rain.  Through  Damien's  representations, 
some  schooner-loads  of  wooden  framework  were  shipped  to  the 
island.  This  material  was  dealt  out  to  the  dwellers  on  the 
settlement.  Those  of  the  lepers  who  had  a  little  money  hired 
their  own  carpenters ;  some  of  the  newer  comers  built  their  own 
dwellings  at  their  own  expense ;  while  Damien  himself  constructed 
a  good  many  small  houses  for  those  who  had  no  means  whatever. 
Later  on,  the  Board  of  Health  erected  a  number  of  comfortable 
dwellings.    And  thus,  says  Damien, 

Little  by  little,  at  comparatively  small  expense  to  tke  Government, 
combined  with  private  and  charitable  resources,  were  inaugurated  the 
comfortable  houses  which  constitute  to-day  the  two  decent-looking 
villages  of  Kalawao  and  Kalaupapa.  I  estimate  the  number  of  houses 
at  present  [1886],  both  large  and  small,  Eomewhat  over  three  hundred, 
nearly  all  whitewashed,  and,  so  far,  clean  and  neat,  although  a  number 
of  them  are  not  yet  provided  with  good  windows.  These  houses,  of 
course,  cannot  have  the  proper  ventilation  they  need.  ...  I  am  happy 
to  remark  that,  if  I  compare  the  present  with  the  past,  the  unfortunate 
people  of  to-day  are  not  only  more  comfortable  and  better  off  in  every 
respect,  but  their  disease  in  general  is  a  great  deal  milder  and  less 
progressive,  and,  in  consequence,  the  death-rate  is  not  so  high.  This  is 
greatly  due  to  an  improvement  in  the  houses. 

Thus  Damien  had  done  what  he  could  to  procure  for  the 
exiles  sufficient  food  and  comfortable  shelter.  But  the  authorities 
had  shown  their  usual  remissness  in  one  other  essential  particular. 
When  Damien  arrived  in  Molokai  he  found  the  lepers  suffering 
much  for  the  want  of  warm  clothing.  The  small  quantity  of 
clothing  supplied  by  the  Crovemment  to  each  sufferer  was  actually 
expected  to  last  for  a  whole  year.  On  account  of  the  inadequacy 
of  the  water  supply,  the  miserably  insufficient  dress,  which  was 
all  that  most  of  the  settlers  had,  was  too  often  defective  in  clean- 
liness and  decencyt     Some  of  the  lepers,  it  is  true,  occasionally 
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received  gifts  from  their  friends  in  the  different  islands,  but  the 
friendless  had  no  resource  at  all.  There  was  not  even  a  store  in 
Molokai  where  those  who  had  a  little  money  of  their  own  could 
buy  the  simplest  necessaries  of  dress.  Damien  could  not  work 
reform  by  magic,  but  with  his  arrival  improvement  began.  A 
store  was  erected  to  supply,  among  other  things,  small  luxuries 
and  extras  of  food  to  those  who  could  afford  them,  but  especially 
for  the  sale  of  clothing.  The  Government,  abolishing  its  yearly 
grant  of  garments,  allowed  in  their  place  six  dollars  a  year  to 
each  leper.  This  was  a  little  better,  but  in  1886  Damien  has 
still  to  write  that  the  allowance  is  far  too  small  for  those  who 
have  no  outside  friends  to  assist  them,  and  that  charity  alone  can 
supply  the  deficiency. 

There  was  one  other  terrible  drawback  to  anything  like  well- 
being  in  the  settlement  when  Damien  devoted  his  life  to  it. 
Though  it  was  a  colony  of  sick  men  and  women,  there  was  no 
resident  doctor.  A  medical  man  visited  the  island  only  about 
once  a  month,  and  this. miserably  insufficient  arrangement  posi- 
tively lasted  for  five  years  after  Damien's  arrival.  Till  1878,  he 
himself,  assisted  by  a  European  leper,  had  to  do  such  doctoring 
as  he  could.  There  was,  indeed,  a  so-called  hospital  at  Kalawao, 
but  the  name  was  a  mockery.  It  was  a  hospital  where  there 
were  no  doctors,  no  sisters  of  mercy,  no  resident  nurses ;  where 
the  only  attendants  were  unpaid  ones,  who  went  and  came  as 
they  pleased ;  who  really  had  come  to  the  island  to  attend  only 
to  their  own  personal  friends,  and  who  could  not  be  compelled,  or 
perhaps  even  expected,  to  do  more.  But  what  a  wonderful  change 
has  now  been  effected !  There  is  now  a  resident  physician.  In 
the  hospital  buildings  at  Kalawao  this  doctor  has  placed  medicines 
with  such  simple  instructions  that  anyone  of  ordinary  intelligence 
can  understand  them.  He  has  opened  a  dispensary  at  Kalaupapa, 
and  does  all  he  can  to  palliate  the  disease  which  he  knows  he 
need  not  try  to  cure.  For  the  worst  cases  of  all  there  are  now 
excellently  arranged  hospitals,  clean  wooden  buildings  standing 
in  a  fenced  enclosure  of  about  two  acres,  with  well-watered  gardens 
for  flowers  and  vegetables.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  this  the  lepers  have 
a  not  imnatural  prejudice  against  the  hospital,  for  they  remember 
the  old  mockery  at  Kalawao.  They  even  seem  to  feel  a  dread  of 
it,  and  what  wonder  ?  for  in  the  old  days  when  a  patient  entered 
the  hospital  it  was  the  custom  to  send  along  with  him,  in  the 
same  conveyance,  the  coffin  he  was  soon  to  occupy. 

And  Damien's  more  especial  work  as  a  priest  and  teacher? 
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For  the  children  who  live  in  the  settlement  with  their  parents  or 
friends  he  has  erected  two  schools.  Close  to  Damien's  house,  and 
tinder  his  immediate  charge,  are  two  other  buildings,  one  for  boys, 
one  for  girls,  children  who  are  all  separately  lodged,  and  are  all 
either  orphans  or  utterly  friendless  in  the  island.  In  1872  there 
was  only  one  little  Protestant  church,  its  minister,  a  native  of  the 
islands,  himself  a  leper ;  now  there  are  five  churches,  two  Boman 
Catholic,  two  Protestant,  and  one  Mormon.  Small  in  extent  aft 
the  settlement  is,  Damien  was  not  satisfied  till  he  had  built  two 
places  of  worship,  in  order  that  the  feeblest  of  his  people  might 
find  a  church  within  his  reach.  Before  Damien's  time  the  Church 
did  as  little  for  the  lepers  in  death  as  in  life.  As  the  Oovemment 
did  not  supply  the  two  dollars  which  was  the  price  of  a  rough 
board  coffin,  the  unfortunates  who  died  absolutely  penniless  were 
often  buried  without  a  coffin,  even  of  the  roughest  and  rudest 
kind.  The  poor  wretches,  in  order  to  provide  a  common  fund  for 
their  decent  interment,  formed  a  coffin  association  and  held 
*  coffin-feasts,'  at  which  contributions  were  made  to  the  fund. 
But  now,  adjoining  one  at  least  of  his  churches,  Damien  has  a 
large  and  well-inclosed  burial-ground,  where  the  dead  are  solemnly 
buried,  whether  they  belong  to  Damien's  own  communion  or  not. 
What  a  wonderful  change  this  devoted  man  has  worked  every- 
where in  this  abandoned  islet !  When  he  first  reached  it,  the 
lepers  were  in  a  state  of  the  most  terrible  degradation.  ^  In  this 
place  there  is  no  law,'  was  the  saying  current  among  them. 
Though  the  other  Hawaiian  islands  had  abolished  idolatry  and 
adopted  Christianity,  in  Molokai — where  there  was  no  missionary, 
no  priest — the  old  paganism  and  all  its  horrible  consequences 
reigned  supreme.  To  make  bad  worse,  the  people  had  discovered 
a  root  which,  when  cooked  and  distilled  in  a  very  crude  way, 
produced  an  intoxicating  liquor  of  the  most  frightful  kind,  making 
those  who  drank  it  more  like  beasts  than  men.  But  Damien 
came,  a  priest  and  a  teacher,  among  these  abandoned,  dying 
wretches.  At  first,  as  he  says  himself,  his  labours  seemed  to  be 
almost  in  vain.  But  his  kindness,  his  charity,  his  sympathy,  and 
his  religious  zeal  had  not  long  to  wait  before  their  influence  was 
felt.  Before  he  reached  Molokai,  the  leper-settlement  was  squalid, 
hideous,  almost  hellish ;  now  it  is  a  peaceful,  law-abiding  com- 
munity, presenting  an  attractive  and  even  on  some  sides  a  cheer- 
ful appearance.  It  is  a  colony  of  neat,  whitewashed  wooden 
cottages,  some  of  them  standing  in  the  pasture-lands,  some 
amongst  fields  of  sweet  potatoes,  some  even  having  their  veran- 
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dalis  and  gardens  of  bananas  and  sugar-canes.  Many  of  the 
lepers — who  are  all  free  from  any  payment  of  rent  or  taxes — form 
little  colonies  among  themselves,  enclosing  and  cultivating  small 
patches  of  land,  and  living  some  little  distance  away  from  the 
two  villages.  In  spite  of  their  hopeless  condition,  it  seems  they 
are  not  really  unhappy ;  they  are  fortunately  not  deprived  of  their 
share  of  that  cheerfulness  which  is  one  of  the  marked  character- 
istics of  the  Hawaiian  people.  Like  their  happier  kinsfolk,  they 
adorn  themselves  with  wreaths  of  flowers  in  the  pretty  Hawaiian 
fashion ;  they  have  their  company  of  Volunteers,  and  their  very 
popular  band  of  music.  They  carry  out,  as  far  as  they  can,  the 
life  of  an  ordinary  Hawaiian  village.  Some  of  them  weave  mats ; 
some  open  little  shops  for  the  sale  of  tobacco  and  small  native 
trifles.  All  of  them  keep  to  the  last  their  love  of  ornament,  of 
bright  colours,  and  especially  of  flowers.  On  one  occasion  they 
even  had  a  grand  ball  in  their  hospital.  What  a  Dance  of  Death ! 
Much  as  Father  Damien,  single-handed,  has  done  for  this 
poor  flock  of  his,  he  could  do,  and  is  anxious  to  do,  far  more.  ^  The 
Hawaiian  Government,  with  its  limited  resources,  cannot  perhaps 
give  more  assistance  to  the  lepers  than  it  now  does,  and  the 
benevolence  of  the  Hawaiian  islanders  has,  of  course,  its  necessarily 
fixed  limits.  For  Father  Damien  himself  the  outside  world  can 
do  nothing,  for  he  is  under  a  vow  of  poverty ;  but  help  given  to 
his  suflfering  people  is  really  help  given  to  himself.  He  has  not 
spared  himself  in  the  lepers'  service.  He  has  been  their  *  doctor, 
nurse,  carpenter,  schoolmaster,  magistrate,  painter,  gardener,  cook, 
sometimes  even  their  undertaker  and  gravedigger.'  It  is  pleasant 
to  know  that  his  work  has  not  passed  entirely  without  English 
recognition.  In  at  least  one  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, the  Kev.  H.  B.  Chapman,  Vicar  of  St.  Luke's,  Camberwell, 
Damien  has  found  a  friend  whose  sympathy  has  gone  beyond  mere 
words.  In  1886  Mr.  Chapman  was  able  to  send  nearly  a  thousand 
pounds  to  Damien,  most  of  the  subscriptions  coming  from  the 
poor.  Damien  in  January,  1887,  gratefully  thanked  his  English 
friends : — 

My  Reverend  and  Dear  Sir, — Your  two  letters  of  December  1,  with 
enclosed  draft  for  976^.,  arrived  safely  on  the  17th  inst.  May  your 
highly  appreciated  endeavour  to  assist  my  unfortunate  people  be  as  a 
magnetic  point  to  attract  special  graces  upon  you,  your  &imily,  and  all 
the  generous  contributors,  and  thus  be  verified  in  each  and  every  one 
of  you  the  words  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  BenefacU  animce  sues  vir 
misericors, '  A  merciful  man  doeth  good  to  his  own  soul.' ...  I  greatly 
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th&nk  the  charitable  donors  for  the  unbounded  confidence  they  place  in 
me  for  the  disposal  and  distribution  of  their  generous  gifts  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  needy  and  unfortunate  lepers.  Being  just  now  in  the  cohl 
season,  I  send  to^y  to  our  Honolulu  importers  a  large  order  for  goods 
to  supply  all  our  needy,  without  distinction  of  race  or  creed,  with  suit- 
able doth  and  other  necessaries.  The  balance  of  the  fund,  whatsoever 
it  may  be,  will  be  kept  in  reserve  for  future  wants.  By  the  arrival  of 
these  goods  the  scent  of  the  flower  of  English  love  will  be  greatly 
appreciated  by  a  great  many  poor  destitute  sufferers,  whose  cold  and 
benumbed  limbs  will  feel  again  the  comfort  of  warm  doth.  The 
majority  of  the  receivers  will,  without  doubt,  express  their  thanks  to 
their  benefactors,  and  offer  a  fervent  prayer  for  them.  ...  I  remain 
for  ever  your  affectionate  friend  in  our  Divine  Lord,  OrtmuB  pro 
invicemy 

J.  Damien  de  Yeusteb. 

The  large  increase  in  the  number  of  the  lepers  in  Molokai 
compelled  Damien  to  begin  in  1888  the  erection  of  yet  another 
church.  It  is  pleasant  to  have  to  add  that  when  the  obscure 
secretary  of  an  obscure  and  rabidly  ultra-Protestant  society  very 
abusively  assailed  Mr.  Chapman  for  again  coming  to  the  assistance 
of  a  man  whom  this  remarkable  secretary  had  discovered  to  be  ^  an 
idolatrous  priest  of  Antichrist '  and  a  ^  devotee  of  Baal/  the  only 
result  was  a  large  increase  in  the  fund  for  the  self-sacrificing 
Father.  The  obscure  secretary  must  console  himself  as  best  he 
can.  If  this  strange  individual  thinks  that  the  only  issue  of 
Damien's  labour  among  the  lepers  is  to  make  them  ^  twofold  more 
children  of  hell  than  he  is  himself ' — well,  so  much  the  worse  for 
this  strange  individual.  One  need  not  share  Damien's  particular 
form  of  &ith  to  recognise  the  simple  and  unrewarded  heroism  of 
his  life  and  work.  There  are  not  too  many  heroisms  in  the  world ; 
the  earth,  as  Carlyle  said,  will  not  become  too  Chod-like.  Obscure 
bigots  who  are  never  tired  of  proclaiming  that  they  are  Christians 
will  take  very  good  care  of  that.  But  to  ignorant  intolerance, 
which  presumes  to  revile  such  a  life  as  Damien's  because  he  is  not 
this  and  be  is  not  that,  may  be  very  decisively  applied  the  crush- 
ing rebuke  which  the  brother  of  the  dead  Ophelia  addressed  to 
the  '  churlish  priest '  in  Hamlet 

Archibald  Ballantyne. 
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The  Lost  Bride. 

[These  verses  were  suggested  by  an  Orcadian  legend  of  what  is  there 
called  •Fairy-lifting.'— D.  J.  R.] 

OH  lonely,  lonely  is  the  night, 
And  weary  now  the  day  to  me ; 
My  life  is  lost  to  all  delight 

Since  my  dear  love  no  more  I  see. 

Scarce  one  short  month  had  come  and  gone 
Since  to  my  home  I  brought  my  bride. 

When  by  the  sea  we  sat  alone. 

One  summer  evening,  side  by  side. 

We  watched  the  wide-winged  searguUs  fly 
About  the  black  cliffs,  sharp  and  sheer, 

And  in  the  blue  depths  of  the  sky 

Heard  the  lark's  love-song  ringing  clear. 

Till  down  the  West  the  sun  was  rolled. 

And  all  the  waters  as  he  came 
Deepened  from  daffodil  to  gold. 

From  gold  to  rose,  from  rose  to  flame. 

Then  swift  from  out  the  glowing  West 
We  saw  a  wild  wind  rush  and  wheel. 

Marking  the  still  sea's  shining  breast 
As  with  a  clear  blue  band  of  steel. 

Far  in  the  misty  moorland  grew 
Upon  the  air  a  wild  sweet  strain ; 

From  out  my  blood  the  life  it  drew 
And  laid  a  spell  upon  my  brain ; 

And  still  the  music  swelled,  and  still 
The  low  light  stole  along  the  North, 

And  through  the  shadows  on  the  hill 
The  fairy-folk  came  riding  forth. 

On  snow-white  steeds  the  pipers  rode. 
With  faces  wondrous  calm  and  fair. 

And,  on  the  wind  behind  them,  flowed 
Like  living  fire  their  golden  hair. 
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Green  were  their  robes  as  the  first  Spring  grass, 
And  aye  they  played  a  strange  wild  tune, 

Sweet  as  the  song  of  winds  that  pass 
About  the  meadow-lands  in  June. 

They  passed,  and  as  I  strove  in  vain 
To  shake  the  spell  that  held  me  there, 

I  heard  the  clink  of  hoof  and  rein 
And  silvery  laughter  on  the  air. 

With  belt  and  plume  and  mantle  gay, 
Winding  the  thyme-clad  braes  between, 

Sode  laughing  forth  in  fair  array 

The  Court  of  Elf-hame  with  their  Queen. 

Blue  as  the  Sunmier  sea  her  eyes. 

And  cold  and  cruel  as  the  sea ; 
No  bird  that  sang  in  Paradise 

Was  e'er  so  sweet  of  voice  as  she. 

(Ah  me,  that  voice  !  I  hear  it  still, 

The  sweetest  sound  earth  ever  heard : 
So  sweet,  it  has  the  power  to  kill 

Man's  heart  by  one  most  bitter  word.) 

The  dwarf-wrought  crown  she  wore  was  set 

With  opal  and  with  amethyst ; 
Her  fiery  steed  was  black  as  jet. 

Snow-white  the  hawk  upon  her  wrist. 

All  curiously  wrought  with  gold. 

With  clasps  of  emerald  held  and  drawn, 

Her  fair  green  mantle,  fold  on  fold, 
Fell,  shining  like  a  dewy  dawn. 

By  her  right  rein  a  fairy  knight 

A  red-roan  palfrey  slowly  led. 
With  silken  saddle-cloth  bedight 

And  bridle  all  be-diamonded. 

Sweet  was  the  smile  she  cast  on  me^ 

And  vainly,  vainly,  still  I  strove 
To  burst  the  bands  of  glamourie 

That  lay  about  me  and  my  love. 
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Then  'midst  the  clover  at  my  feet 

She  drew  her  shining  bridle  rein, 
And  as  she  spoke  her  accents  sweet 

Flooded  with  fire  my  every  vein. 

She  called  my  love,  she  took  her  hand, 
She  bade  her  rise  and  come  with  her 

To  ride  the  ways  of  Fairy-land : — 
And  I  could  neither  speak  nor  stir. 

She  set  her  on  the  red-roan  steed, 

A  fairy  knight  on  either  side  ; 
Out  to  the  moors  they  rode  with  speed, 

And  down  the  wind-their  music  died. 

I  saw  them  bear  my  love  away. 
Who  never  turned  her  face  to  me 

Till  on  the  moorland,  dim  and  gray, 

Naught  save  blue  mist  wreaths  I  could  see. 

Oh,  hard  I  fought  and  sore  I  strove 
Against  the  spells  that  bound  me  fast, 

But  hand  or  foot  I  could  not  move 
Till  far  from  me  my  love  had  passed. 

Then,  all  too  late,  the  glamour  fell 

From  oflf  me,  sudden  as  it  came, 
And,  freed  from  the  accursed  spell, 

I  called  upon  my  darling's  name. 

I  sought  her  near,  I  sought  her  far. 

Where'er  the  fairy-people  go, 
Till  hope  died,  as  the  morning  star 

Dies  when  the  dawn  is  red  and  low. 

By  misty  moor  and  sounding  shore 

I  wander  through  a  lonely  land. 
But  never  shall  I  see  her  more 

Come  riding  with  the  fairy  band. 

Now  life  for  me  has  no  delight. 

Death  wears  no  more  his  &ce  of  fear, 

My  heart  is  weary  day  and  night 
Since  I  have  lost  my  dearest  dear. 

DrNCAN  J.   RonERTSOX. 
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By  Mrs.  Oliphant, 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

LADY  CAR  did  many  things  after  this  period  which  she  had  pre- 
viously disliked  to  do ;  but  there  was  one  thing  which  she  did 
not  for  a  long  time  consent  to,  and  that  was  to  open  the  house  in  the 
North  which  was  called  the  Towers,  which  Tom  had  been  used  to 
speak  of  as  *  my  place,'  and  which  Beaufort  thought  it  foolish  of 
her  not  to  inhabit.  He  did  not  know  the  ghosts  that  dwelt  there. 
He  did  not  consider  that  it  was  the  house  of  her  first  husband, 
the  house  she  was  taken  to  as  a  most  wretched  bride  after  the 
marriage  into  which  she  had  been  forced,  and  that  the  dreadful 
time  of  that  bridehood,  and  the  years  she  had  lived  with  Torrance, 
and  the  moment  of  awful  ecstasy  when  she  had  heard  of  his  death, 
all  lingered  there  waiting  for  her.  Mr.  Beaufort  only  thought  it 
was  foolish,  when  she  had  a  handsome  house  in  Scotland  at  her 
command,  that  the  family  did  not  go  there  in  the  autumn,  where 
it  was  natural  that  families  should  go.  But  he  was  not  a  man  to 
bore  her  by  any  repetition  of  this  wonder.  He  had  been  a  little 
surprised,  and  even  it  must  be  allowed  a  little  disconcerted,  to 
find  himself  so  much  more  at  his  own  disposal  than  of  old,  and 
now  that  Carry  was  not  always  at  his  side  his  habits,  too,  changed 
imperceptibly.  His  beautiful  library  was  still  his  chief  haunt, 
but  he  read  the  papers  there  and  all  kinds  of  profane  things. 
And  he  went  a  great  deal  to  Codalton,  where  the  county  club 
was,  and  spent  a  part  almost  of  every  day  there.  It  was  not  that 
he  had  any  great  liking  for  the  gentlemen  who  found  it  such  a 
resource.  He  kept  the  position  among  them  of  a  man  who  was 
not  as  they  were — a  person  superior  in  many  ways,  a  writer 
(though  he  never  wrote  an}  thing),  a  philosopher.  No  doubt  he 
was  entitled  to  that  last  character.      He  was  very  civil  to  them 
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all,  but  regarded  them  from  an  altitude,  making  notes  of  what  he 
called  their  ^  humours,'  and  making  them  the  subject  of  many 
satirical  descriptions  when  he  went  home.  Sometimes  he  went  up 
to  London  for  the  day,  at  first  to  consult  books,  but  latterly  without 
alleging  any  such  reason,  and  went  to  many  places  where  there 
were  no  books  to  consult.  But  it  was  very  rarely  that  he  did  not 
return  home  in  the  evening.  He  had  no  desire  for  dissipations  of 
any  kind.  He  was  far  too  much  a  philosopher,  not  to  say  a 
gentleman.  Tom,  perhaps,  described  it  best  in  his  schoolboy 
language  when  he  said  that  Beau  liked  to  loaf.  So  he  did.  He 
had  no  twist  in  his  character.  Had  Lady  Car  followed  him  in 
all  his  excursions  she  would  have  found  nothing  to  object  to,  and 
indeed  he  would  have  enjoyed  them  much  more  if  she  had.  But 
he  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  mission  such  as  she  had  credited 
him  with :  he  had  no  gospel  to  preach,  nothing  at  all  to  say.  If 
there  had  ever  been  anything  more  than  youthful  excitement  and 
ambition  in  his  plans,  it  had  all  evaporated  in  his  listless  life. 
He  might  have  pushed  on — many  young  men  do — and  insisted 
upon  marrying  his  love,  and  saved  her  from  Tom  Torrance  and 
the  dreadful  episode  of  her  first  marriage.  He  might  have  realised 
at  last  some  of  his  early  promises  and  anticipations.  He  might 
at  least  have  roused  himself  from  his  sloth,  and  written  that  book 
upon  which  her  heart  was  so  set.  But,  indeed,  that  last  was 
doubtful,  for  he  might  only  have  proved  that  he  could  not  write  a 
book,  which  would  have  been  harder  on  Lady  Car  than  to  think 
he  would  not.  The  end  of  all  things  was,  however,  that  he  was 
immensely  relieved,  and  j^et  made  vaguely  miserable,  by  the  change 
that  had  now  come  over  his  life.  There  was  a  change.  The 
sweet  and  constant,  if  sometimes  a  little  exacting,  companionship 
of  the  early  years  was  over,  which  gave  him  a  vague  ache  as  of 
desertion,  especially  at  first.  And  Carry  was  changed.  Her 
questions,  her  arguments,  her  constant  persuasions  and  induce- 
ments to  go  on  with  that  book  (expressing  always  a  boundless 
trust  in  his  powers  which  it  pained  him  to  part  with)  were  all  over. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  had  regained  his  liberty,  was  now  free  to 
do  as  he  pleased — an  indescribable  boon.  What  he  pleased  to  do 
was  always  quite  gentlemanlike,  quite  covime  ilfaut  There  was 
no  reason  why  he  should  be  restrained  in  doing  it.  He  liked  to 
read,  and  also  to  think,  without  it  being  supposed  to  be  necessfiu'y 
that  anything  should  come  of  his  reading  and  thinking.  He  liked 
to  go  to  his  London  club  now  and  then  and  have' the  stimulus  of 
a  Utile  conversation ;  he  liked,Vhen  there  was  nothing  else  to  do,- 
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to  go  into  Codalton,  and  talk  a  little  to  the  country  gentlemen  and 
the  smaller  fry  about  who  were  sufiSciently  important  to  belong  to 
the  county  club,  and  to  come  in  occasionally  to  sit  with  his  wife 
in  her  drawing-room,  to  read  to  her,  to  tempt  her  to  talk,  even 
to  give  Janet  a  little  lecture  upon  literature,  which  she  cared 
nothing  about.  He  was  on  those  occasions  a  delightful  com- 
panion, so  easy  in  his  superior  knowledge,  so  unpretending.  In 
their  rich  and  easy  life,  without  cares,  without  any  embarrassment 
about  ways  and  means,  or  any  need  to  think  of  to-morrow,  he 
was  indeed  an  admirable  husband,  a  most  charming  stepfather, 
pleasant  all  round.  What  could  any  woman  have  wished  for 
more? 

There  was  one  period  in  this  easy  and  delightful  life  which 
brought  the  change  home  to  Beaufort  with  curious  force  for  a 
moment  and  no  more.  It  was  just  after  the  publication  of  a 
book  which  went  over  his  ground,  the  ground  which  it  had 
always  been  supposed  he  was  going  to  take.  It  forestalled  him 
on  many  points,  but  in  some  went  quite  against  him,  contradicting 
his  views.  He  brought  in  the  volume  with  some  excitement  to 
his  wife,  and  read  to  her  those  portions  with  which  he  disagreed. 
*  I  must  do  something  about  this,'  he  said ;  '  you  see  the  fellow 
takes  half  my  argument,  and  works  out  from  it  quite  a  different 
conclusion.  I  haVe  been  too  supine.  I  must  really  get  to  work 
at  once,  and  not  suffer  myself  to  be  forestalled  and  contradicted 
like  this.' 

*  Yes,  Edward,'  said  Carry  gently.  She  smiled  very  sweetly 
upon  him,  with  a  curious  tender  smile,  but  she  did  not  say  any 
more. 

'  You  speak  as  if  you  did  not  think  it  worth  my  while,'  he 
said,  a  little  annoyed  by  her  composure. 

*  Oh,  no.  I  think  it  quite  worth  your  while,'  she  said.  He 
went  off  a  little  disturbed,  vexed,  half  angry,  half  sad,  but  certainly 
stimulated  by  her.  Was  it  indifference  ?  What  was  it  ?  Had 
she  responded  as  of  old  they  would  have  talked  the  matter  over 
between  them  and  taken  away  all  its  interest ;  but  as  she  did  not 
respond  Beaufort  felt  the  fire  bum.  He  went  off  to  his  room, 
and  got  out  all  his  preparatory  notes  and  the  beginning  of  the 
long  interrupted  manuscript,  and  worked  with  vigour  all  night, 
throwing  his  opposite  views  hastily  upon  paper.  ^Next  day  he 
announced  to  his  wife  that  he  meant  *  to  review  that  fellow's  iook ' 
— as  the  quickest  and  surest  way  of  expressing  hie  dissent.  *  Yes,' 
she  said  once  more,  but  with  a  little  rising  colour,  *  when,  Edward  ? ' 

6  2 
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*  Oh,  I'll  send  it  to  "  Bowles," '  he  said,  meaning  *  The  Nineteenth 
Century'  of  that  day.  Of  course,  *The  Nineteenth  Century' 
itself  had  not  yet  begun  its  dignified  career.  And  he  did  an 
hour's  work  that  morning,  but  with  softened  zeal;  and  in  the 
afternoon  he  repeated  to  himself  that  it  was  scarcely  worth  his 
while.  The  people  who  had  read  that  fellow's  book  would  not 
care  to  read  a  review ;  they  would  be  people  on  the  other  side, 
quite  unlikely  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  opposite  argument. 
And  as  for  the  general  public,  the  general  public  did  not  care  a 
straw  for  all  the  social  philosophy  or  political  economy  in  the 
world.  So  after  another  hour's  deliberation  he  put  all  the  papers 
back  again — ^What  was  the  use  ? — and  went  into  the  county  club 
and  brought  back  a  very  amusing  story  of  the  complicated 
metaphors  and  confused  reasoning  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  there. 
It  did  not  strike  him  that  Carry  never  asked  whether  he  had 
finished  the  review,  or  how  he  was  going  to  treat  the  subject. 
But  he  remarked  her  smile  with  a  curious  sensation  which  he 
could  not  explain.  It  seemed  to  him  something  new^r— very  sweet 
(her  smile  had  always  been  sweet),  very  patient,  indulgent,  with 
a  look  of  forgiving  in  it,  though  he  did  not  know  very  well  what 
there  was  to  forgive.  He  forgot  in  a  short  time  all  about  the 
answer  he  had  intended  to  write  to  that  book,  and  even  the  review 
into  which  his  intended  answer  had  so  soon  slid-^in  intention :  but 
he  was  haunted  for  a  very  long  time  by  Carry's  smile.  What 
did  it  mean  ? 

Tom  and  Janet  were  just  as  little  aware  why  it  was  that  their 
mother  was  so  much  more  with  them  than  of  old,  but  this  had 
come  on  gradually,  and  it  did  not  strike  them  except  by  moments. 

*  Why,  you're  always  with  mother  now,'  Tom  said  when  he  came 
home  for  his  holidays.  He  was  now  at  Eton,  and,  though  he  had 
been  in  several  sciapes,  had  managed  to  keep  his  place  and  was  in 
high  hopes  of  getting  into  the  boats,  which  was  the  only  distinction 
he  had  any  chance  of. 

*Ye8,'  said  Jaanet  sedately,  'for  I'm  growing  up  now,  and 
mother  says  I  want  her  most ' 

'  Isn't  it  awful  sap  ? '  said  Tom,  which  was  Eton  (at  that  time) 
for  boredom  and  hard  work.  He  had  the  grace  to  speak  low,  and 
Janet  gave  him  a  glance  upward  with  raised  eyelids,  and  they 
both  laughed,  but  softly  that  no  one  might,  ask  why. 

'  She  thinks  of  such  a  lot  of  things  that  no  one  c^n  be  expected 
to  know,'  said  Tom :  ^  not  that  I  mind,  for  she  lets  me  alone  now. 
But  I  suppose  you've  got  to  read  books  all  day.' 
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*  Ob,  no.  Oh,  Tom,  we  oughtn't  to  talk  like  this  and  laugh, 
for  she's — mother's  very  kind.  She  is  indeed.  She  sees  in  a 
moment  if  I'm  tired.' 

*  She'd  need  to,'  said  Tom,  *  but  I  don't  suppose  girls  mind. 
You  come  out  now  and  have  a  game.  Will  she  let  you  ?  If  she 
won't,  just  steal  away ' 

'  Oh,  Tom,'  cried  Janet  again,  ^  how  can  you  speak  of  mother 
so  ?  She  never  stops  any  fun,  never — when  there  is  any,'  the  girl 
added  after  a  pause. 

Lady  Car  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  seated  in  the 
recess  of  a  broad  window  which  looked  over  the  wide  landscape. 
She  had  been  waiting  for  Janet,  who  had  asked  her  assistance  in 
some  work  she  was  doing — ^trumpery  work  such  as  disturbed  all 
Carry's  prejudices.  Janet  was  painting  flowers  upon  some  little 
three-legged  stools  for  a  bazaar,  and  though  she  only  copied  the 
*  patterns,'  she  required  in  the  execution  some  hints  from  her 
mother,  who  had  once  made  considerable  progress  in  the  study  of 
art.  Janet  was  entirely  unaware  that  Lady  Car's  dreamy  land- 
scapes, which  were  full  of  distance  and  suggestion  if  nothing  else, 
were  in  any  way  superior  to  her  *  patterns,'  and  had  made  her  call 
for  aid  with  the  frankest  confidence  that  what  she  was  doing  was 
excellent  art.  And  Carry  had  prepared  the  palette  from  which  the 
dahlias  and  red  geraniums  were  to  be  painted  with  as  much  care 
as  if  it  had  been  wanted  by  Raphael.  When  she  saw  the  two, 
after  their  whispered  conversation  at  the  door,  suddenly  disappear 
perhaps  she  was  not  altogether  sorry.  It  is  possible  that  the 
painting  of  the  stools  was  ^  sap '  to  the  mother  also.  She  smiled 
at  them  with  a  little  wave  of  her  hand  and  ^hake  of  her  head  as 
they  passed  the  window,  in  mild  allusion  to  the  abandoned  work : 
but  perhaps  she  was  as  much  relieved  as  Janet  was.  She  laid 
back  her  head  upon  the  dim-coloured  satin  of  her  chair,  and 
watched  the  two  young  creatures  with  their  racquets,  Janet 
carrying  in  her  apron  a  supply  of  balls  for  their  gam^  Seven- 
teen and  a  half,  fifteen  and  a  half— in  the  bloom  which  was  half 
infantile,  half  grown  up,  all  fresh  about  them,  nothing  as  yet  to 
bring  in  black  care.  They  were  not  handsome,  but  Tom  had  a 
sturdy  manliness  and  strength,  and  Janet,  her  mother  thought, 
looked  everything  that  was  simple  and  trustworthy — a  good 
girl,  not  clever — but  very  good-natured  and  kind ;  and  Tom 
not  at  all  a  bad  boy — rough  a  little,  but  that  was  mere  high 
spirits  and  boyish  exuberance.  They  were  neither  of  them  clever. 
She  said  to  herself,  with  a  faint  smile,  how  silly  she  had  been  I 
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How  she  had  worshipped  talent — no,  not  talent,  genius— «and  had 
hoped  that  they  would  surely  have  had  some  gleam  of  it — the 
two  whom  she  had  brought  into  the  world.  They  had  been 
surrounded  with  beautiful  things  all  their  lives.  When  other 
people  read  foolish  nursery  stories  to  their  children  she  had 
nourished  them  upon  the  very  best — fables  and  legends  which 
were  literature  as  well  as  story — ^yet  Janet  liked  the  patterns  for 
her  stools  better  than  all  the  poems  and  pictures,  and  Tom  never 
opened  a  book  if  he  could  help  it.  And  what  matter  ?  she  said 
to  herself,  with  that  faint  smile  of  self-ridicule.  The  children 
were  none  the  worse  for  that.  Her  fantastic  expectations,  her 
fantastic  disappointment,  what  did  they  matter  ?  She  was  alto- 
gether a  most  fantastic  woman — everybody  had  said  it  all  her  life, 
and  she  recognised  fully  the  truth  of  the  accusation  now.  Who 
should  be  so  happy  as  she  ?  Her  husband  so  kind,  always  with 
her,  thinking  of  everything  that  would  make  her  happy.  Her 
children  so  good  (really  so  good !),  nice,  well-conditioned — Tom 
so  manly,  Janet  all  that  a  girl  should  be,  very,  very  different 
indeed  from  Carry  as  a  girl.  But  what  a  good  thing  that  was ! 
Janet  would  have  no  silly  ideal,  would  desire  no  god  to  come 
from  the  skies,  would  not  torment  herself  and  every  one  about 
her  with  fantastic  aspirations.  She  would  love  some  good  honest 
young  fellow  when  her  time  came,  and  would  live  the  common 
life,  the  common  happy  life,  as  the  family  at  Easton  were  doing 
now.  Edward,  gone  over  to  Codalton  to  the  county  club — the 
natural  resource  of  a  man  in  the  country ;  the  brother  and  sister 
playing  tennis  on  the  lawn — the  boy  expecting  to  get  into  the 
boats,  the  girl  delighted  with  a  new  pattern  for  her  stools.  And 
no  cloud  anywhere,  no  trouble  about  settling  them  in  life,  no 
embarrassment  about  money  or  anything  else.  How  happy  a 
family!  Everything  right  and  pleasant  and  comfortable.  As 
Carry  lay  back  in  her  chair,  thinking  all  these  happinesses  over, 
her  eyes  ran  over  with  sudden  tears — for  satisfaction  surely  and  joy. 

When  the  tea-tray  came  in  the  young  ones  appeared  with  it, 
very  hungry,  and  ready  for  the  good  things  which  covered  the 
little  table.  Lady  Car  watched  them  consume  the  cakes  with 
the  same  smile  which  had  puzzled  Beaufort.  *  Would  you  really 
like  so  very  much,'  she  said  with  a  b'ttle  hesitation,  a  lingering  in 
her  voice,  *  to  go  to  the — ^Towers  for  the  next  holidays,  Tom  ? ' 

*  Should  I  like ! '  cried  the  boy,  jumping  up  with  his  mouth  full 
of  bread  and  butter.  *Why,  mother,  better  than  anything  in 
the  world ! ' 
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*  Oh  mother ! '  Janet  cried,  with  a  glow  upon  her  face.  She 
had  passed  the  bread-and-butter  stage,  and  was  cutting  herself  a 
hunk  of  cake.  The  knife  fell  out  of  her  hand  from  excitement  and 
pleasure. 

*  Shall  you  both  like  it  so  very  much  ?  Then,'  said  Lady  Car, 
sitting  straight  up  with  a  look  of  pale  resolution  in  her  face  which 
did  not  seem  called  for  by  such  a  simple  determination,  ^  then, 
children,  you  shall  go ' 

*  Hurrah ! '  cried  Tom,  *  that's  the  jolliest  thing  I've  heard 
for  long;  that's  exactly  what  I  want!  I  want  to  know  it,' 
he  cried ;  ^  I  do  want  to  know  it  before  I  go  there  and  settle 
doim.' 

Lady  Car  turned  her  eyes  upon  him  with  a  wonderful  inquiring 
look.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  natural.  Yet  to  hear  that 
someone  would  go  there,  not  for  holidays,  but  to  settle  down, 
oppressed  poor  Carry's  soul.  She  faded  into  whiteness,  as  if  she 
were  fainting.  It  seemed  to  her  that  his  father  looked  over  Tom's 
shoulder — the  father  whom  the  boy  was  so  like — his  living  image, 
as  people  said.  Not  so  tall  and  strong,  but  with  the  features  and 
the  eyes  and  the  aspect  which  poor  Carry  had  so  feared. 

*  Beau ! '  cried  both  the  young  people  in  one  voice,  *  Oh,  I 
believe  it's  his  doing,  Tom  ! '  *  He  must  have  a  hand  in  it,  Jen ! ' 
*  Beau,  next  holidays  we  are  going  to  the  Towers.  Mother  says 
so.     We  are  going  next  holidays  to  the  Towers.' 

*  Your  mother  is  full  of  sense,'  said  Beaufort,  who  had  just 
come  in.  *  I  knew  that  she  would  see  it  to  be  the  right  thing 
to  do.' 

Poor  Carry !  She  felt  as  if  she  could  not  bear  it,  this  sacrifice 
of  all  her  own  feelings  and  wishes.  She  said  to  herself  that 
she  could  not  do  it ;  that  before  the  time  came  she  must  die ! 
And  perhaps  there  was  a  forlorn  hope  that  this  was  what  would 
happen  in  her  heart  as  she  sat  and  saw  her  husband  and  her 
children  rejoicing  over  the  tea-table — most  naturally,  most  justly, 
she  knew;  at  least  it  was  but  natural  and  just  so  far  as  the 
children  were  concerned. 

She  had  to  give  great  orders  and  make  many  arrangements 
about  the  opening  up  of  the  house.  It  was  so  long  since  it  had 
been  shut  up.  Tom  had  been  only  six,  and  now  he  was  seven- 
teen and  a  half.  She  wrote  to  her  sister  Edith  and  to  Edith's 
husband,  John  Erskine,  as  well  as  to  the  factor  on  the  estate  and 
the  servants  who  were  in  charge.  And  there  were  a  number  of 
things  sent  from  town  '  to  make  it  habitable.'     To  make  it  habit- 
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able !  She  could  not  help  the  feeling  that  this  was  what  ht  would 
have  liked  least  of  all,  when  she  remembered  the  wonderful 
costly  catafalques  of  furniture  of  which  he  had  been  so  proud,  and 
the  decorations  that  would  make  poor  Edward  miserable.  Edward 
did  not  mind  the  fact  that  it  was  his  money  which  made  Easton 
80  comfortable ;  but  to  put  up  with  his  wardrobes  and  sideboards 
— that  was  a  dififerent  matter.  Even  in  her  humiliation  and  in 
the  much  greater  troubles  she  had  to  occupy  her,  she  could  not 
help  a  shudder  to  think  of  Edward  in  the  midst  of  all  those 
showy  relics  of  the  past.  Eleven  years  had  not  dimmed  her 
own  recollection  of  her  old  surroundings.  She  remembered  with 
an  acute  recollection,  which  was  pain,  where  everything  stood, 
and  sent  detailed  directions  as  to  how.  all  was  to  be  altered. 

*  Dear  Edith,  do  see  that  everything  is  changed.  Don't  let  any- 
thing look  as  it  used  to  do.  It  would  kill  me  if  the  rooms  were 
left  as  they  were,'  she  wrote  to  her  sister.  *  Do — do  see  that 
everything  is  changed.' 

Perhaps  it  was  by  dint  of  having  thus  exhausted  all  feeling 
and  forestalled  all  emotion  that  when  she  did  find  herself  at  the 
Towers  at  last,  it  was  almost  without  sentiment  of  any  kind. 
Edith  had  carried  out  her  conaigTie  very  well,  and  she  was  stand- 
ing under  the  mock  mediseval  doorway  to  receive  her  sister  when 
Lady  Car  drove  up.  The  sisters  had  not  met  for  a  long  time — 
not  for  several  years,  and  the  meeting  in  itself  did  much  to 
break  the  spell.  Carry  awoke  with  wonder  and  a  little  relief  to 
find  herself  next  morning  in  her  old  home,  and  to  feel  that  she 
did  not  mind.  Torrance  did  not  meet  her  at  his  own  hearth ;  he 
did  not  look  at  her  from  the  mirror ;  he  did  not  follow  her  about 
the  corridor.  She  was  very  much  relieved  after  all  her  imaginary 
anguish  to  feel  that  the  reality  was  less  dreadful  than  she  had 
feared. 

And  it  was  something  to  see  the  children  so  truly  happy. 
The  quiet  little  Janet,  who  said  so  little,  was  quite  roused  out  of 
herself.  She  became  almost  noisy,  rushing  with  Tom  from  the 
top  of  the  tower  to  the  very  cellars,  going  over  everything.  Her 
voice  mingled  shrill  in  the  hurrah !  with  which  Tom  contemplated 
the  flag  of  which  he  had  dreamed,  the  sign  of  his  own  domination 
in  this  house  of  his  fathers,  which  was  to  the  boy  as  if  it  had 
been  the  shrine  of  the  noblest  of  races.  *  I  see  now,'  he  said, 
'  that  rag  at  Easton  was  all   sham,  but  this  is  the  real  thing.' 

*  This  is  the  real  thing,'  said  Janet  decisively,  Hhe  other  was  only 
nonsense.'    They  had  not  been  twenty-four  hours  in  the  place 
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before  they  had  seen,  and  as  they  said  recognised,  everything. 
All  their  upbringing  in  scenes  so  different,  all  the  associations  of 
their  lives,  seemed  to  go  for  nothing.  They  were  intoxicated 
with  pleasure  and  jiride.  A  couple  of  young  princes  restored  to 
their  kingdom  could  not  have  accepted  their  grandeur  with  a 
more  undoubting  sense  that  they  had  at  last  recovered  their 
rights. 

The  house  soon  filled  with  visitors  and  company,  guests  who 
came  for  sport,  and  guests  who  came  for  curiosity,  and  the  great 
county  people  who  were  friends  of  the  Lindores,  and  the  smaller 
people  who  were  friends  of  Torrance.  And  with  both  sets  of 
these  visitors  Carry  could  not  help  seeing — or  perhaps  she  only 
imagined  it — that  though  her  husband  and  herself  were  treated 
with  great  courtesy,  it  was  Tom  who  was  looked  to  with  the  chief 
interest.  He  was  the  future  possessor  of  all.  Though  she  had 
entire  sway  in  the  house  as  she  never  had  before,  yet  she  was 
nothing  but  a  shadow  as  she  had  always  been.  And  the  children 
in  their  haste  to  enjoy  would  have  liked  if  possible  to  ignore  her 
too.  As  for  Tom,  he  got  altogether  beyond  her  control.  When 
he  was  not  shooting,  taking  upon  himself  premature  airs  of  the 
master,  he  was  riding  about  the  country  as  his  father  had  done, 
going  to  all  kinds  of  places,  making  acquaintances  everywhere. 
He  came  home  on  several  occasions,  after  a  day  of  roaming,  with 
wild  eyes,  half-falling,  half-leaping  off  his  horse,  making  his 
entrance  audible  by  all  the  tumult  of  rough  excitement,  calling 
loudly  to  the  servants,  discharging  oaths  at  them  for  imaginary 
delay.  The  first  time  this  happened.  Lady  Car  only  suspected  it 
with  alarm,  which  everybody  about  stilled  as  best  they  could, 
getting  the  young  culprit  out  of  the  way.  *  The  matter  ?  there 
is  nothing  the  matter  ? '  Beaufort  said,  coming  to  her,  a  little 
pale,  but  with  a  laugh.  *  Tom  has  lost  his  temper.  He  is  vexed 
with  himself  for  being  late  for  dinner.  I'll  have  a  talk  with  him 
by-and-bye.'  *  Is  that  all,  Edward  ?  '  she  said.  *  What  should  it 
be  more  ? '  her  husband  replied.  But  on  another  occasion,  as 
evil  luck  would  have  it,  Tom  made  his  entrance  just  as  the  party, 
a  large  one,  in  which  his  place  was  vacant,  was  sweeping  across 
the  hall  to  dinner,  and  his  mother,  who  came  last,  had  the  full 
advantage  of  that  spectacle.  Her  son,  standing  all  bespattered, 
unsteady,  his  dull  eyes  fierce  with  angry  light.  *  Hallo,  mother ! 
I'm  a  bit  late.  Never  mind.  I'll  come  as  I  am,'  he  cried,  steady- 
ing himself,  beating  his  muddy  boot  with  his  whip.  Lady  Car 
threw  an  anguished  look  at  the  new.  butler,  who  stood  splendid 
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and  indifferent  at  the  door.     There  was  not  even  an  old  servant 
full  of  resource  to  coax  the  foolish  wretched  boy  away. 

She  had  to  go  in  and  sit  down  smiling  at  the  head  of  her 
table,  and  entertain  her  guests,  not  knowing  any  minute  whether 
the  boy  might  not  burst  in  and  make  his  shame  visible  to  all. 
In  the  midst  of  the  sounds  of  the  dinner-table,  the  talk,  and  the 
ring  of  the  knives  and  forks,  and  the  movements  of  the  servants, 
other  sounds  seemed  to  reach  her  ear  of  loud  voices  and  noise 
outside.  She  had  to  bear  it  all  and  make  no  sign,  but  talk  that 
her  neighbours  on  each  side  might  not  notice,  with  what  was 
almost  noisiness  for  Carry.  Perhaps,  though  it  seems  more 
horrible  at  such  a  crisis  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  compulsory 
make-belief  of  society,  it  is  better  for  the  sufiFerer.  She  kept  up, 
and  never  winced  till  the  dinner  was  over,  and  the  endless  hour 
in  the  drawing-room  after,  and  all  the  guests  gone,  those  who 
were  from  the  neighbourhood  to  their  homes,  those  who  were  in 
the  house  to  their  rooms.  Then,  and  only  then,  did  she  dare  to 
breathe,  to  give  way  to  the  devouring  anxiety  in  her  mind.  She 
had  bidden  her  husband  *  Go,  go ! '  to  the  smoking-room,  or  any- 
where with  the  last  guests,  and  she  was  alone.  The  whole  house 
had  been  changed ;  the  old  furniture  displaced,  all  its  associa- 
tions altered :  and  yet  in  that  moment  everything  came  back 
again,  the  catafalques  of  old,  the  vulgar  splendour,  the  old 
dreary  surroundings.  Her  boy !  Her  boy !  She  thought  she 
saw  his  father  come  out  before  her,  as  she  had  feared  to  see  him 
all  these  years,  saying  with  his  old  brutal  laugh,  *  Your  boy ! 
none  of  yours.     Mine  !  mine ! ' 


CHAPTER   IX. 


Beaufort  behaved  very  well  at  this  crisis  of  domestic  history. 
He  shook  off  his  usual  languor  and  became  at  once  energetic 
and  active.  What  he  said  to  Tom  remains  undisclosed,  but  he 
*  spoke  to '  the  boy  with  great  force,  and  even  eloquence,  repre- 
senting to  him  the  ruin  entailed  by  certain  bad  habits,  which 
— more  than  other  vices,  probably  worse  in  themselves — destroy  a 
man's  reputation  and  degrade  him  among  his  fellows.  Though 
he  was  himself  a  man  over-refined  in  his  ways,  he  was  clever 
enough  to  seize  the  only  motives  which  were  likely  to  influence 
the  ruder  nature  of  his  stepson.   And  then  he  went  to  poor  Carry, 
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who  in  this  home  of  evil  memories  sat  like  a  ghost  surrounded  by 
the  recollections  of  the  past,  and  seeing  for  ever  before  her  eyes 
the  disordered  looks  and  excited  eyes  of  her  boy.  He  was  not, 
alas  !  the  son  of  her  dreams,  the  child  whom  every  mother  hopes 
for,  who  is  to  restore  the  ideal  of  what  a  man  should  be.  Many 
disappointments  had  already  taught  Lady  Car  that  her  son  had 
little  of  the  ideal  in  him,  and  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  of 
herself;  but  still  he  was  her  son :  and  to  think  of  him  as  the  rude 
and  violent  debauchee  of  the  country-side  seemed  more  than  she 
could  bear.  Beaufort  came  in  upon  her  miserable  seclusion  like 
a  frftsh  breeze  of  comfort  and  hope.  This  was  so  far  from  his 
usual  aspect  that  the  efifect  was  doubled.  Tender  he  always  was, 
but  to-day  he  was  cheerful,  hopeful,  full  of  confidence  and  con- 
scious power.  *  There  must  be  no  more  of  this,'  he  cried.  *  Come, 
Carry,  have  a  little  courage.  Because  the  boy  has  been  a  fool 
once — or  even  twice — that  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  anything 
tragical  in  it,  or  that  he  is  abandoned  to  bad  habits.  It  is  pro- 
bably scarcely  his  fault  at  all — a  combination  of  circumstances. 
Nobody's  fault,  indeed.  Some  silly  man,  forgetting  he  was  a  boy, 
persuadiug  him  out  of  supposed  hospitality  to  swallow  something 
his  young  head  could  not  stand.  How  was  the  boy  in  his  inno- 
cence to  know  that  he  could  not  stand  it  ?  It  is  a  mere  accident. 
My  love,  you  good  women  are  often  terribly  unjust  and  sweeping 
in  your  judgments.  You  must  not  from  one  little  foolish  mis- 
demeanour judge  Tom.' 

*  Oh,  Edward ! '  she  cried,  *  judge  him  !  my  own  boy  !  All 
that  I  feel  is  that  I  would  rather  have  died  than  seen  that 
look,  that  dreadful  look,  in  my  child's  face.' 

*  Nonsense,  Carry.    That  is  what  I  call  judging  him.    You 

should  never  have  seen  it,  but  as  for  rather  dying Would 

Tom  be  the  better  for  it  if  he  lost  his  mother,  the  best  influence 
a  boy  can  have ? ' 

She  shook  her  head :  but  how  to  tell  her  husband  of  the 
spectre  who  had  risen  before  her  in  the  house  that  was  his, 
claiming  the  son  who  was  his,  his  heir  and  not  Carry's,  she  did  not 
know.  Influence !  she  had  been  helpless  by  the  side  of  the 
fjEither,  and  in  the  depths  of  that  dreadful  experience  Carry  foresaw 
that  the  son,  so  like  him,  so  moulded  upon  that  man  whom  she 
had  feared  to  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  and  alas !  unwillingly  hated, 
had  now  escaped  her  too.  There  are  moments  which  are  pro- 
phetic, and  in  which  the  feeblest  vision  sees  clear.  He  had  escaped 
her  influence,  if,  indeed,  he  had  ever  acknowledged  any  influence 
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of  hers.  As  a  child  he  had  been  obliged  to  obey  her,  and  even 
as  a  youth  the  influence  of  the  household — that  decent,  tranquil, 
graceful  household  at  Easton — which  henceforward  Tom  would 
compare  so  contemptuously  with  his  own  *  place,'  and  the  wealth 
which  was  soon  to  be  his — had  kept  him  in  a  fashion  of  submission. 
But  Tom  had  always  looked  at  his  mother  with  eyes  in  which 
defiance  lurked :  there  had  never  been  in  them  anything  of  that 
glamour  with  which  some  children  regard  their  mother,  finding 
in  her  their  first  ideal.  It  had  always  been  a  weariness  to  Tom 
to  be  confined  to  the  restraint  of  her  society.  When  they  were 
children  even,  he  and  his  sister  had  schemed  together  to  escape 

from  it.     She  was  dimly  aware  that  even   Janet These 

things  are  hard  for  a  mother  to  realise,  but  there  are  moments 
when  they  come  upon  her  with  all  the  certainty  of  fate.  Her 
influence !  She  could  have  laughed  or  wept.  As  it  was  with  the 
father,  so  would  it  be  with  the  son.  For  that  moment  at  least 
poor  Carry's  perceptions  were  clear. 

But  what  could  she  say?  She  said  nothing;  not  even  to 
Beaufort  could  she  disclose  that  miserable  insight  which  had 
come  to  her.  Your  own  children,  how  can  you  blame  them  to 
another,  even  if  that  other  is  your  husband  ?  how  say  that,  though 
so  near  in  blood  and  every  tie,  they  are  alien  in  soul  ?  how  dis- 
close that  sad  intuition  ?  Carry  never  said  a  word.  She  shook 
her  head  ;  not  even  perhaps  to  their  own  father  could  she  have 
revealed  that  discovery.  A  mother*s  part  is  to  excuse,  to  pardon, 
to  bear  with  everything,  even  to  pretend  that  she  is  deceived  and 
blinded  by  the  partiality  of  love,  never  to  disclose  the  profound  and 
unutterable  discouragement  with  which  she  has  recognised  the 
truth.  She  shook  her  head  at  Beaufort's  arguments,  leaving  him 
to  believe  that  it  was  only  a  woman's  natural  severity  of  judgment 
against  the  sins  with  which  she  had  no  sympathy.  And  by-and- 
bye  she  allowed  herself  to  be  comforted.  He  thought  that  he 
had  brought  her  back  to  good  sense  and  the  moderation  of  a 
ICfiS  exacting  standard,  and  had  convinced  her  that  a  boyish 
escapade,  however  blamable,  was  not  of  the  importance  she 
imagined.  He  thought  he  had  persuaded  her  not  to  be  hard  upon 
Tom,  not  to  reproach  him,  to  pass  it  over  as  a  thing  which  might 
be  trusted  to  his  good  sense  not  to  occur  again.  Carry  did  not 
enter  into  any  explanations.  She  had  by  this  time  come  to 
understand  well  enough  that  she  must  not  expect  anyone  to 
divine  what  was  in  her  heart. 

Meanwhile  Janet,  who  was  vaguely  informed  on  the  matter, 
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and  knew  that  Tom  was  in  disgrace,  though  not  very  clearly  why, 
threw  herself  into  his  defence  with  all  the  fervour  that  was  in  her 
nature.  She  went  and  sat  by  him  while  he  lingered  over  a  late 
breakfast  with  all  the  ruefulness  of  headache.  '  Oh,  Tom,  what 
have  you  done  ? '  she  said.  *  Oh,  why  didn't  you  come  in  time 
for  dinner?  Oh,  where  were  you  all  the  afternoon?  We  were 
looking  for  you  everywhere,  Jock  and  I.'  Jock  was  an  Erskine 
cousin,  the  eldest  of  the  tribe. 

^  What  does  it  matter  to  you  where  I  was  ? '  said  the  sullen 
boy. 

'  Tom !  everything  about  you  matters  to  me,'  said  Janet,  ^  and 
for  one  thing  we  couldn't  make  up  our  game.' 

*  Oh,  that  humbugging  game.  Do  you  think  I'm  a  baby  or  a 
girl  ?     I  hate  your  tennis.    It  isn't  a  game  for  a  man.' 

<  Quantities  and  quantities  of  gentlemen  play.  Beau  plays. 
Why,  the  oflScers  play,'  cried  Janet,  feeling  that  nothing  more 
was  to  be  said. 

Tom  could  not  refuse  to  acknowledge  such  authority.  *  Well, 
then,  it  isn't  a  game  for  me,  playing  with  girls  and  children.  A 
gallop  across  country,  that's  what  I  like,  and  to  see  all  father's  old 
friends,  and  to  hear  what  they  thought  of  him.  By  Jove,  Janet, 
father  was  a  man !  not  one  to  lounge  about  in  a  drawing-room 
like  old  Beau;'  here  the  boy's  heart  misgave  him  a  little. 
'  Beau's  kind  enough,'  he  said ;  ^  he  doesn't  look  at  a  fellow  as  if — 
as  if  you  had  murdered  somebody.     But  if  father  had  lived ' 

<  I  wonder '  Janet  said,  but  she  did  not  go  any  further. 

Her  light  eyes,  wondering  under  her  black  brows,  were  round 
with  a  question  which  something  prevented  her  from  putting. 
The  possibility  of  her  father  having  lived  confused  all  her  thoughts. 
She  had  an  instinctive  sense  of  the  difficulties  conveyed  in 
that  suggestion.  She  changed  the  subject  by  Faying  unadvisedly, 
*  How  tad  you  look,  Tom !     Were  you  ill  last  night  ?' 

He  pushed  her  away  with  a  vigorous  arm.  *  Shut  up— you !' 
he  cried. 

*  You  are  always  telling  me  to  shut  up ;  but  I  know  you  were 
to  have  taken  in  Miss  Ogilvie  to  dinner-  -that  pretty  Miss  Ogilvie 
— and  when  you  did  not  come,  it  put  them  all  out.  I  heard 
Hampshire  telling  Nurse.  He  said  something  about  "  your  boosing 
Mr.  Tom,"  and  Nurse  fired  up.  But  afterwards  she  cried— and 
mother  has  been  crying  this  morning ;  and  then  you  look  so  bad. 
Do  tell  me  if  you  were  ill,  Tom.' 

}Ie  did  not  reply  for  some  time,  and  then   he  burst  out: 
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^  Mother's  such  a  bore  with  her  crying !  Does  she  think  I'm  to 
be  a  baby  all  my  life  ?' 

*Do  you  know,'  said  Janet,  *  you're  very  much  like  that 
portrait  of  father  in  the  hall — that  great  big  one  with  the  horse  ? 
Mother  looks  frightened  when  she  passes  it.  He  does  look  a  little 
fierce,  as  if  he  would  have  scolded  dreadfully,'  the  girl  added,  with 
the  air  of  making  an  admission. 

'  I  would  rather  have  been  scolded  by  him,'  cried  the  boy — 

*  No,  he  wouldn't  have  scolded,  he  would  have  known  better.  A 
man  like  that  understands  fellows.  Jen,  we're  rather  badly  off,  you 
and  me,  with  only  a  woman  to  look  after  us,  and  that  Beau.' 

*  Do  you  call  mother  a  woman  ?  You  might  be  more  civil,' 
said  Janet :  but  she  did  not  contradict  this  assertion,  which  was 
not  made  for  the  first  time.  She,  too,  had  always  thought  that 
the  ideal  father,  the  vague  impersonation  of  kindness  and  under- 
standing, who  would  never  mock  like  Beau,  nor  look  too  grave 
like  mother,  was  something  to  sigh  for,  in  whose  guard  all  would 
have  gone  well.  But  the  portrait  in  the  hall  had  daunted  Janet. 
She  had  felt  that  those  black  brows  could  frown  and  those  staring 
eyes  bum  beyond  anything  that  her  softly  nurtured  childhood 
had  known.  She  would  not  betray  herself  by  a  word  or  even  a 
thought  if  she  could  help  it,  but  it  could  not  be  denied  that  her 
heart  sank.  '  I  wish,'  she  said,  quickly,  *  you'd  leave  off  break- 
fasting, Tom,  and  come  out  with  me  for  a  walk.  What  is  the 
good  of  pretending  ?  One  can  see  you  don't  want  anything  to 
eat.' 

*  Walk !'  said  Tom.  *  You  can  get  that  little  sap  to  walk  with 
you.  I've  got  to  meet  a  fellow — Blackmore's  his  name — away 
on  the  other  side  of  the  moor  at  twelve.  Just  ring  the  bell,  Jen. 
In  five  minutes  I  must  have  Bess  at  the  door.' 

*  It's  twelve  o'clock  now.  Don't  go  to-day.  Besides, 
mother ' 

*  What  has  mother  to  do  with  it  ? '  cried  Tom,  starting  up. 

*  I'm  going,  if  it  was  only  to  spite  mother,  and  you  can  tell  her  so. 
Do  you  think  I'm  tied  to  mother's  apron-string?  Oh,  is  it  you. 
Beau  ?    I — am  going  out  for  a  ride.' 

*  So  am  I,'  said  Beaufort  entering.  *  I  thought  it  likely  that 
would  be  your  intention,  so  I  ordered  your  horse  when  I  ordered 
mine.  Where  did  you  say  you  were  going  ?  I  caught  somebody's 
name  as  I  came  in.' 

*  He  said  he  wa9 — a  friend. of  my  father's,'  said  Tom,  sullenly. 

*  Ah !  it  is  easy  for  a  man  to  say  he  is  the  friend  of  another 
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who  cannot  contradict  him.  Anyhow,  we  can  ride  together  so* 
far.     What's  the  matter?     Aren't  you  ready  ?'  Beaufort  said. 

^  He  has  not  finished  his  breakfast/  said  Janet,  springing  to 
Tom's  defence. 

*0h,  nonsense!  at  twelve  o'clock!'  said  Beaufort,  with  a 
laugh.  And  presently,  notwithstanding  the  youth's  reluctance, 
he  was  carried  off  in  triumph.  Janet,  much  marvelling,  followed 
them  to  the  door  to  see  them  mount.  She  stood  upon  the  steps, 
following  their  movements  with  her  eyes,  dimly  comprehending, 
divining,  with  her  feminine  instincts  half  awakened.  Tom's 
sullen,  reluctant  look  was  more  than  ever  like  the  portrait,  which 
Janet  paused  once  more  to  look  at  as  she  went  back  through  the 
hall.  She  stood  looking  for  a  long  time  at  the  heavy,  lowering 
face.  It  was  a  fine  portrait,  which  Torrance  had  boasted  of  in  his 
time,  the  money  it  had  cost  filling  him  with  ill-concealed  pride. 
It  was  the  first  thing  which  had  shaken  Janet  in  her  devotion  to 
the  imaginary  father  who  had  been  the  god  of  her  childhood. 
Tom  was  not  so  big ;  he  was  not  tall  at  all,  not  more  than  middle 
height,  though  broadly  and  heavily  made.  It  was  very  like  Tom, 
and  yet  there  was  something  in  it  which  made  the  girl  afraid. 
As  she  stood  gazing  with  more  and  more  uncertainty  upon  the 
pictured  face.  Lady  Car  came  quickly  into  the  hall — almost  run- 
ning— in  evident  anxiety  and  concern.  She  stopped  suddenly  as 
Janet  turned  round,  casting  a  half-frightened,  shuddering  look 
from  the  picture  to  the  girl  before  it.  There  was  something  like 
an  apology  in  her  nervous  pause. 

*  I — thought  Tom  was  here,'  she  said. 

*  He  has  gone  out  riding — with  Beau.' 

*  With  Beau?'  I^dy  Car  breathed  something  that  sounded 
like  ^ Thank  God!' 

*Is  there  anything  wrong — with  Tom?'  said  Janet,  gazing 
round  upon  her  mother  with  defiance  in  her  eyes. 

*  Wrong?  I  hope  not.  They  say  not.  Oh,  God  forbid!' 
Lady  Car  put  her  hands  together.  She  was  very  pale,  with  a 
little  redness  under  her  eyes. 

*  Then,  mother,  if  there's  nothing  wrong,  why  do  you  look  like 
that  ?' 

*Like  that?'  Lady  Car  attempted  a  little  laugh.  *Like 
what,  my  dear?'  She  added,  with  a  long-dxaW  breath,  *It  is 
my  foolish  anxiety  ;  everybody  says  it  is  foolish.  It  is  phis  forte 
qiie  moV 

*  I  wish  you  would  not  speak  French.     Tom,'  said  Janet,  *  is 
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well  enough,  though  he  doesn't  look  well.  He  ate  no  breakfast ; 
and  he  looked  as  if  he  would  like  to  take  my  bead  off.  Isn*t 
Tom — very  like  father  V  she  added  in  a  low  voice. 

They  were  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  picture,  a  fulHengtb, 
which  overbore  them  as  much  in  reality  as  imagination,  and  made 
the  woman  and  the  girl  look  like  pigmies  at  his  feet.  Carry  gave 
a  slight  shiver  in  spite  of  herseK. 

*  Yes,'  she  said  faintly ;  *  and,  my  dear — so  are  you  too.' 
Janet  met  her  mother's  look  with  a  stolid  steadiness.     She 

saw,  half  sorry,  half  pleased,  Lady  Car's  eyes  turn  from  the  picture 
to  her  own  face  and  back  again.  She  had  very  little  under- 
standing of  her  mother,  but  a  great  deal  of  curiosity.  She 
thought  to  herself  that  most  mothers  were  pleased  with  such  a 
resemblance — so  at  least  Janet  had  read  in  books.  She  supposed 
her  own  mother  did  not  care  for  it — perhaps  disliked  it  because 
she  had  married  again. 

*  You  never  told  us  anything  about  father,'  she  said,  *  but 
Nurse  does  a  great  deal.  She  told  me  how  he — was  killed.  Was 
that  the  horse?' 

*  Yes,'  said  Lady  Car,  with  a  trembling  which  she  could  not 
conceal. 

*  Is  it  because  you  are  sorry  that  you  are  so  nervous  ? '  said 
Janet,  with  those  dull,  light  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  which  were 
Torrance's  eyes. 

*  Janet ! '  cried  her  mother,  *  do  not  ask  me  about  it.'  She  said, 
in  a  low,  hurried  voice,  *  Is  it  not  enough  that  it  was  the  most 
terrible  thing  that  ever  happened  ?     I  cannot  go  back  upon  it.' 

*  But  afterwards,'  said  the  girl,  impelled  by  she  knew  not 
what — some  influence  of  vague  exasperation,  which  was  half 
opposition  to  her  mother,  and  half  disappointment  to  find  the 
dead  father,  the  tutelary  divinity  of  this  house  to  which  she  had 
been  eager  to  come,  so  different  from  her  expectations — *  after- 
wards— you  married  Beau.' 

*  Janet ! '  Lady  Car  cried  again,  but  this  time  the  shock  brought 
back  her  dignity  and  self-control.  *  I  don't  know  what  has  got 
possession  of  you,  my  dear,  to-day.  You  forget  yourself— and 
me.  You  are  not  the  judge  of  my  actions,  nor  will  I  justify 
myself  before  you.'  She  added,  after  a  time,  *  Both  Tom  and  you 
are  very  like  your  father.  After  a  while  he  will  be  master  here, 
and  you  perhaps  mistress  till  he  marries.  Your  father — might 
have  been  living  now '  (poor  Carry  grew  pale  and  shuddered  even 
while  she  pointed  her  moral)  — *if  he  had  not  been  such  a  hard 
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rider,  so — so  careless,  thinkiDg  he  conld  go  anywhere.  Do  you 
wonder  that  I  am  anxious  about  Tom  ?  You  will  have  to  learn  to 
do  what  you  can  to  restrain  him,  to  keep  him  from  those  wild 

rides,  to  keep  him '  Lady   Car's  voice  faltered,  the   tears 

came  to  her  eyes.  *  I  believe  it  is  common,'  she  said,  ^  that  a 
young  man,  such  as  he  is  growing  to  be,  should  not  mind  his 
mother  much.  Sometimes,  people  tell  me,  they  mind  their  sisters 
more.' 

'  Tom  does  not  mind  me  a  bit,'  said  Janet, '  oh,  not  a  bit — and 
he  will  never  marry.     He  does  not  like  girls.' 

*  Perhaps  he  will  change  his  mind,'  said  Carry,  with  a  faint 
smile.  *  Boys  often  do.  Will  you  remember  what  I  have  said, 
dear,  if  you  should  ever  be  mistress  here  ? ' 

*  But  how  can  I  be  mistress  ?  Where  will  you  be  ?  Why 
should  there  be  any  change  ? ' 

*  The  house  is  Tom's,  not  mine.  And  I  shall  be  at  my  own 
house  at  Easton — if  I  am  living.' 

*  Oh,'  said  Janet.  Carry,  though  a  little  roused  in  her  own 
defence,  almost  quailed  before  the  look  in  the  girl's  eyes.  *  You 
will  be  happier  then,'  she  said,  with  the  air  of  an  assailant  hurling 
a  stone  at  his  victim ;  *  for  you  will  be  all  by  yourself — with  Beau.' 

*  Go  upstairs,  Janet :  I  can  have  no  more  of  this !  * 

*  I  will  not,*  she  cried ;  *  you  said  it  was  Tom's  house,  not  yours. 
He  would  not  let  me  be  sent  away  out  of  his  hall,  from  father's 
picture,  for — anyone — if  he  were  here.' 

Carry  raised  her  eyes  and  saw  him  standing  behind  his  child. 
There  seemed  a  dull  smile  of  triumph  in  his  painted  eyes.  *  You 
thought  they  were  yours — but  they  are  mine,'  Torrance  seemed 
to  say.  Both  of  them !  their  father's  in  every  nerve  and  fibre — 
nothing  to  do  with  her.' 


CHAPTER..X. 


Apart  from  these  painful  struggles  with  her  qhildren  which  were 
quite  new  to  Lady  Car,  there  were  many  things  that  pained  her 
in  her  residence  at  the  Towers. 

First  of  all  there  was  her  nearest  neighbour,  her  dearest 
friend,  her  only  sister  Edith ;  the  dearest  companion  of  her  life, 
who  had  stood  by  her  in  all  her  troubles,  and  to  whom  she  had 
given  a  trembling  support  in  her  struggle,  more  successful  than 
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poor  Carry's,  against  the  husband  her  father  had  chosen  for  her. 
Edith  had  succeeded  at  last  in  marrying  her  only  love,  which 
was  a  poor  marriage  for  an  Earl's  daughter.  They  had,  indeed, 
finally,  both  of  them,  made  poor  marriages ;  but  what  a  contrast 
between  them  !  Carry  living  ignobly  with  the  husband  of  her  choice 
upon  Torrance's  money,  the  •  result  of  her  humiliation ;  while 
Edith  was  at  the  head  of  a  happy  frugal  family  carefully  ordered, 
with  little  margin  for  show  or  pleasure,  but  yet  in  all  the  pleni- 
tude of  cheerful  life,  without  a  recollection  to  rankle,  or  any  dis- 
cord or  complication  in  all  her  candid  existence.  Her  father  had 
not  been  able  to  force  the  will  of  Edith.  She  had  not  loved  her 
John  any  better  than  poor  Carry  had  loved  in  her  early  tender 
youth  the  lover  of  all  her  dreams,  the  Edward  Beaufort  who  was 
now  her  husband;  but  Carry  had  not  been  able  to  resist  the  other 
husband,  the  horrible  life.  Even  in  that  Edith  had  so  much,  so 
much  the  advantage  over  her  sister !  And  then — oh,  wonder  to 
think  of  it John — John,  from  whom  nothing  had  been  ex- 
pected, except  that  he  should  show  himself,  as  he  had  always  done, 
the  good  fellow,  the  honest  gentleman,  the  true  friend  he  was, 
whether  by  development  of  his  own  respectable  mind  or  by  the 
influence  of  Edith  (though  she  was  never  clever  like  Carry),  or 
by  the  united  force  of  both,  John  had  long  been  one  of  the 
most  important  men  in  the  district,  member  for  his  county, 
trusted  and  looked  up  to  both  by  his  constituency  at  home  and  the 
people  at  head-quarters,  who  took  his  advice,  it  was  said,  on  Scotch 

affairs  more  than  anyone's;  whereas  Edward .       Carry  had 

long  made  that  poignant  comparison  in  her  heart,  but  to  see  them 
together  now  bowed  her  to  the  ground  with  a  secret  humiliation 
which  she  could  never  acknowledge — not  to  her  sister,  who  also  in 
the  old  days  had  put  so  much  faith  in  Beaufort's  genius ;  not  to 
Edward  himself — oh  no,  to  humiliate  him.  He  did  not  seem  to 
feel  the  contrast  at  all  himself,  or,  if  he  did  perceive  it,  he  thought 
it  apparently  to  be  to  his  own  advantage,  speaking  now  and  then 
of  the  narrowness  of  practical  men,  of  the  deadening  influence  of 
politics,  and  of  how  completely  John  Erskine's  interest  was 
limited  to  matters  of  local  expediency  and  questions  before 
Parliament.  ^  And  he  used  to  have  his  share  of  intelligence,'  said, 
all  unconscious,  the  useless  man  whose  failure  his  wife  felt  so 
passionately.  Then,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  there  was  Jock, 
little  Jock,  who  was  younger  than  Janet,  only  fourteen,  but 
already  at  Eton  like  Tom,  and  holding  a  place  above  that  of  the 
seventeen-year-old  big  lower  boy.    The  reader  must  understand 
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that  this  history  is  not  of  to-day,  and  that  in  those  times  big 
lower  boys  were  still  possible,  though  it  is  so  no  longer.  Tom  was 
only  a  lower  boy,  and  little  Jock  might  have  fagged  his  cousin, 
had  it  not  been  that  Jock  was  in  college,  on  the  foundation,  saving 
the  money  which  was  not  too  plentiful  at  Dalrulzian.  *  A  Tug  ! ' 
Tom  had  cried  with  contempt  intensified  by  the  sense  of  some- 
thing in  his  mother's  eyes,  the  comparison  which  made  her  heart 
sick.  Little  Jock  at  fourteen,  so  far  above  the  boy  who  was 
almost  a  man :  John  Erskine,  in  his  solid  good  sense,  so  much 
more  important  a  man  than  Edward  with  his  genius  manjue.  It 
went  to  Carry's  heart. 

It  is  difficult  to  feel  that  sense  of  humiliation,  that  over* 
whelming  consciousness  of  the  superiority  of  another  family,  how- 
ever closely  connected,  to  our  very  own,  without  a  little  grudge 
against  the  happy,  the  worthy,  the  fortunate.  Carry  loved  her 
sister  tenderly,  and  Edith's  happiness  was  dear  to  her ;  but  the 
sight  of  that  happiness  before  her  eyes  was  more  than  the  less 
fortunate  sister  could  bear.  She  could  not  look  upon  Edith's 
bright  boy,  with  his  candid  countenance,  without  thinking  with  a 
deeper  pang  of  Tom's  lowering  brows,  and  that  horrible  look  of 
intoxication  which  she  had  seen  in  his  face ;  nor  could  she  see  her 
brother-in-law  busy  and  cheerful  with  his  public  work,  his  table 
piled  with  letters,  blue-books,  all  the  paraphernalia  of  business, 
without  thinking  of  Beaufort's  dilettante  ease,  his  dislike  of  being 
appealed  to,  his  *  Oh,  I  know  nothing  of  buainess  ! '  Why  did  he 
know  nothing  of  business ;  why  was  he  idle,  always  idle,  good  for 
nothing,  while  others — oh,  with  not  half  his  powers ! — were  working 
for  the  country  ?  It  was  still  Carry's  desperate  belief  that  no  one 
had  half  his  powers — ^yet  sometimes  she  said  to  herself  that,  had 
he  been  stupid  as  some  were,  she  could  have  borne  it,  but  that  it 
was  the  waste  of  these  higher  qualities  which  she  could  not  bear. 
Even  this  little  refuge  of  fancy  was  taken  from  her  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  meeting  about  some  county  movement,  to  which  her 
husband  was  called  as  the  guardian  of  young  Tom,  and  where  he 
had  to  make  a  speech  much  against  his  will.  His  speech  was 
foolish,  tedious,  and  ignorant — how  indeed  should  he  know  about 
the  affairs  of  a  Scotch  county? — while  John  Erskine  held  the 
matter  and  the  attention  of  the  hearers  in  his  hand.  ^  I  thought 
Lady  Car's  new  husband  had  been  a  very  clever  man,'  she  heard, 
or  fEincied  she  heard,  someone  say  as  the  people  dispersed. 
Perhaps  she  only  fancied  she  heard  it,  caught  it  in  a  look.  And 
how  they  applauded  John  Erskine,  who  did  so  well !— oh,  ghe  knew 
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he  did  well,  the  master  of  his  subject  and  of  the  people's 
sympathies ;  whereas  what  information  could  poor  Edward  have, 
what  common  interest  with  all  these  people  ?  Poor  Edward ! 
Carry's  heart  contracted  with  an  ineffable  pang  to  think  she 
could  have  called  him  so. 

She  loved  Edith  all  the  same— oh,  yes !  how  could  she  iail  to 
love  her  only  sister,  the  person  most  near  to  her  in  all  the  world  ? 
But  yet  she  shrank  from  seeing  Edith,  and  felt  at  the  sound  of 
her  happy  voice  as  if  she.  Carry,  must  fly  and  hide  herself  in 
some  dark  and  unknown  place,  and  could  not  bear  the  contact  of 
the  other,  who  had  the  best  of  everything,  and  in  whose  path  all 
was  bright.    To  sympathise  with  one's  neighbour's  blessedness, 
when  all  that  makes  her  happy  is  reversed  in  one's  own  lot,  is  hard, 
the  hardest  of  all  the  exercises  of  charity.     Carry  said  to  herself 
that  she  was  glad  and  thankful  that  all  was  so  well  with  Edith ; 
but  to  hide  her  own  face,  to  turn  to  the  wall,  not  to  be  the  witness 
of  it,  was  the  best  thing  to  do.    To  look  on  at  all,  with  the  aching 
consciousness  of  failure  on  her  own  part,  and  smile  over  her  own 
trouble  at  Edith's  happiness,  was  more  than  she  was  able  to  do : 
yet  this  was  what  she  did  day  after  day.     And  she  read  in  Edith's 
eyes  that  happy  woman's  opinion  of  Tom,  her  verdict  upon  Beau- 
fort, and  her  disappointment  in  Janet.      Though  Edith   said 
nothing,  Carry  knew  all  that  she  could  have  said,  and  even  heard 
over  intervening  miles,  and  through  stone  walls,  how  her  sister 
breathed  with  a  sigh  her  melancholy  name.     Poor  Garry  I    Her 
heart  fainted  within  her  to  realise  everything,  yet  she  did  it,  and 
covered  her  face  and  covered  her  ears  not  to  hear  and  see  that 
pity,  which  she  could  neither   have   heard   nor  seen  by    any 
exercise  of  ordinary  faculties.     But  the  mind  by  other  means 
both  sees  and  hears. 

*  Edward,'  she  said  to  her  husband  suddenly  one  day,  *  we 
must  leave  this  place.    I  cannot  bear  it  any  more ! ' 

He  turned  round  upon  her  with  a  look  of  astonishment. 
*  Leave  this  place !  But  why,  my  love  ? '  he  said.  His  surprise 
was  quite  genuine.  He  had  not  then,  during  the  whole  of  her 
martyrdom,  acquired  the  faintest  insight  into  her  mind. 

*  There  is  no  reason,'  she  said  hastily,  *  only  that  I  cannot— I 
cannot  bear  it  any  more.' 

*  But  is  not  that  a  little  unreasonable,  Carry  ?  Why  should 
you  go  away  ?  It  is  only  the  middle  of  September.  Tom  does 
not  go  back  to  school  for  ten  days  at  least — and  after  that ' 

*  Edward,  I  hate  the  place.  You  knew  that  I  hated  the 
place.' 
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*  Yes,  my  love ;  and  felt  that  it  was  not  quite  like  my  Carry 
to  hate  any  place,  especially  the  place  which  must  be  her  son's 
home/ 

'  I  never  wanted  to  come,'  she  said,  *  and  now  that  we  have 
proved — how  inexpedient  it  was ' 

*  Don't  say  so,  dear.  I  have  told  you  my  opinion  already. 
The  best  women  are  unjust  to  boys  in  these  respects.  I  don't 
blame  you.  Your  point  of  view  is  so  different.  On  the  contrary, 
we  should  have  brought  Tom  here  long  ago.  He  ought  to  have 
learned  as  a  child  that  there  were  men  calling  themselves  his 
father's  friends  who  were  not  fit  company  for  him.  I  think  he 
has  learned  that  lesson  now,  and  to  force  him  away  firom  a  place 
he  is  fond  of,  as  if  to  show  him  that  you  could  not  trust  him ' 

^  It  is  not  for  Tom,'  she  said ;  ^  Edward,  cannot  you  understand  ? 
it  is  for  myself.' 

*  You  are  not  the  sort  of  woman  to  think  of  yourself  when 
Tom's  interests  are  at  stake.  We  ought  to  stay  even  after  he  is 
gone,  to  make  all  the  friends  we  can  for  him.  For  my  own  part, 
I  like  the  place  very  well,'  Beaufort  said.  ^  And  then  there  is 
your  sister  so  near  at  hand.  You  must  try  to  forget  the  little 
accident  that  has  disgusted  you.  Carry.  Think  of  the  pleasure 
of  having  Edith  so  near  at  hand — and  that  excellent  fellow  John 
— though  he's  too  much  of  an  M.P.' 

It  was  with  purpose  that  Beaufort  laughed,  with  that  gentle 
and  friendly  ridicule  of  his  brother-in-law,  to  carry  her  thoughts 
away  from  the  accident — from  Tom's  escapade,  which  he  thought 
was  the  foundation  of  Carry's  trouble.  And  what  could  she  say 
more  ?  She  did  not,  could  not,  tell  him  that  Tom's  look  had 
reminded  her  of  another,  and  that  Torrance  himself,  standing  in 
full  length  in  the  hall,  claiming  its  sovereignty,  master  of  all  that 
was  within,  kept  the  miseries  of  her  past  life  and  her  unsatis- 
fied heart  too  terribly  before  her.  Of  that  she  could  say 
nothing  to  her  husband,  nor  of  Janet's  rebellion,  nor  above  all  of 
what  was  intolerable  in  Edith's  gentle  society,  the  sense  of  her 
superior  happiness,  her  pity  for  Poor  Carry !  He  might  have 
divined  what  it  was  which  made  the  house  intolerable  to  her ; 
but  if  he  did  not  how  could  she  say  it  ?  Thus  Lady  Car  gradually 
achieved  the  power  of  living  on,  of  smiling  upon  all  who  sur- 
rounded her  with  something  in  her  eyes  which  nobody  compre- 
hended, but  which  some  few  people  were  vaguely  aware  of,  though 
they  comprehended  it  not. 

*  Poor  Carry ! '  Iiady  Edith  Eaid,  in  the  very  tone  which  lAdy 
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Car  heard  in  her  heart :  but  it  was  said  in  John  Erskine's  library 
at  Dalrulzian,  with  the  windows  closed,  five  miles  away. 

*  Why  poor  Carry  ? '  asked  her  husband  ;  *  if  you  were  to  ask 
her,  she  would  say  she  was  a  happy  woman,  happy  beyond  any- 
thing she  could  have  hoped.  When  I  think  of  her  with  that 
brute  Torrance — where  she  is  now,  but  in  such  difiFerent  circum- 
stances.' 

*  Oh,  John,  the  circumstances  are  different ;  Edward  is  very 
nice  :  but ' 

*  But  what?' 

'  Carry  is  not  like  you  and  me,'  said  Edith,  shaking  her  head. 

*  No :  perhaps  so  much  the  better  for  us.  She  is  fanciful  and 
poetical  and  nervous,  not  easy  to  satisfy ;  but  the  comparison — 
must  be  like  heaven  after  hell.' 

Edith  continued  to  shake  her  head,  but  said  no  more.  What 
was  there  to  say  ?  She  could  not  perhaps  have  put  it  into  words 
had  she  tried,  and  how  get  John  to  understand  it? — a  man 
immerFcd  in  public  business,  fearing  that  soon  he  should  need  a 
private  secretary,  which  was  an  expense  quite  unjustified  by  his 
means.  She  patted  him  on  the  shoulder  as  she  stood  behind  his 
chair,  and  said,  •  Poor  John,  have  you  all  these  letters  to  answer?  ' 

*  Every  one,'  he  said  with  a  laugh.  *  You  are  in  a  compas- 
sionate humour  to-day.  Suppose  you  answer  a  few  of  them  for 
me,  instead  of  saying  poor  John.' 

This  was  so  easy !  If  she  had  not  been  so  busy  with  the 
children. she  was  the  best  of  private  secretaries !  Alas !  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  for  poor  Carry  in  the  same  simple  way.  Nor 
in  any  way,  Edith  reflected,  as  she  sat  down  at  her  husband's 
table :  a  sympathetic  sister  must  not  even  venture  to  show  that 
she  was  compassionate.  She  must  conceal  the  consciousness  of 
his  father's  look  in  Tom  Torrance's  face,  and  of  the  fact  that 
Beaufort's  book  had  never  been  written,  and  that  his  name  was 
altogether  unknown  to  the  world  save  as  that  of  Lady  Caroline 
Torrance's  second  husband.  Oh,  poor  Carry!  Edith  said  again. 
But  this  time  only  in  the  depths  of  her  own  heart,  not  to  John. 

The  only  other  person  who  saw  the  change  in  Lady  Car's  look 
was  Janet,  who  had  defied  her  mother.  The  girl  was  in  high 
rebellion  still.  She  spent  her  life  as  much  as  she  could  with 
Tom,  seconding  powerfully,  without  being  aware  of  it,  the  watchful 
supervision  of  Beaufort,  who,  if  he  had  failed  her  in  so  many 
respects,  was  anxiously  and  zealously  acting  for  Lady  Car  in  her 
son's  interests,     Janet  seized  upon  ber  brother  on  every  occasion 
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when  it  was  possible.  She  managed  to  ride  with  him,  to  walk 
with  him,  to  occupy  his  attention  as  nobody  else  could  have  done. 
It  is  trae  that  Tom  had  no  delicacy  on  the  subject  of  Janet,  and 
sent  her  away  with  a  push  of  his  elbow  when  she  bored  him, 
without  the  least  hesitation ;  but  in  her  vehemence  and  passion 
she  did  not  bore  him  for  the  short  period  of  his  holidays  which 
remained.  She  had  told  him  of  her  rebellion  with  a  thrill  of 
excitement  which  shook  her  from  head  to  foot.  The  crisis  was  the 
greatest  that  had  ever  happened  in  her  life.  She  could  not  forget 
it,  not  a  word  that  had  passed  nor  a  look.  Tom  had  contemplated 
her  with  an  admiration  mingled  with  alarm  when  he  first  heard 
the  tale  of  her  exploit.  *  You  cheeked  mother ! '  He  had  scarcely 
done  more  himself,  though  he  was  a  man  and  the  master  of  all : 
and  Janet  was  only  a  little  girl,  of  no  account  at  all.  But  her 
fervour,  her  passion  seized  hold  upon  him,  and  as  it  occupied  herself 
in  the  overwhelming  way  with  which  a  family  conflict  occupies  the 
mind,  Janet  became  as  the  sharer  of  an  exciting  secret  to  Tom. 
They  watched  their  mother's  looks  and  every  word  she  said  in 
the  light  of  that  encounter.  Neither  of  them  was  capable  of 
believing  that  it  had  passed  from  Lady  CSar's  mind,  while  still 
they  dwelt  upon  it,  making  it  the  theme  of  long  conversations. 
*  I  say,  do  you  think  shell  say  anything  to  me  ? '  Tom  asked  with 
some  anxiety. 

*  I  don't  know ;  but  if  she  does  you'll  stand  by  me,  won't  you, 
Tom?' 

*  Oh,  I  say ! '  Tom  repUed.  ^  Beau  would  make  a  fuss  if  I  said 
anything  to  mother.  He  has  a  way  of  speaking  that  makes  you 
feel  small  somehow.' 

*  Small  ?  You !  When  you  are  the  master !  Why,  mother 
said  so,  though  she  was  so  cross.' 

*0h  yes,  of  course  I'm  the  master,'  said  Tom.  *But  you 
should  hear  Beau  when  he  gets  on  about  a  gentleman,  don't  you 
know.  What's  a  gentleman  ?  A  man  that  has  a  place  of  his  own 
and  lots  of  money,  and  no  need  to  do  anything  unless  he  likes — 
if  that's  not  a  gentleman,  I  don't  know  what  is.' 

*  And  does  Beau  say — something  diflFerent  ? '  Janet  asked  with 
a  little  awe. 

*  Oh,  all  kinds  of  nonsense ;  that  it's  not  what  you  have  but 
what  you  do,  and  all  that.  Never  take  a  good  glass — ^well,  that's 
what  Blackmore,  father's  friend,  calls  it — a  good  glass — ^nor  say  a 
rude  word — and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  By  Jove !  Jen,  if  it's  all 
true  they  say,  father  was  a  jolly  fellow,  and  no  mistake,' 
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'  Do  you  mean  that  he  did — that  ? ' 

Tom  gave  vent  to  a  large  laugh.  *Did — what?  Oh,  I  can't 
tell  you  all  he  did.  He  rode  like  anything ;  flew  over  every  fence 
and  every  ditch  that  nobody  else  would  take,  and  enjoyed  him- 
self. That's  what  he  did — till  he  married,  which  spoils  all  a 
man's  fun.' 

^Oh,Tom!' 

*  Well,  it  does — you  have  to  give  up—  ever  so  many  things,  and 
live  like  an  old  woman.  I  shan't  marry,  I  can  tell  you,  Jen,  not 
for  years.' 

^  Then  I  shall  stop  with  you,  Tom,  and  keep  the  house.' 

*  Don't  you  be  too  sure  of  that,'  said  Tom ;  *  I  shall  have  too 
many  fellows  coming  and  going  to  do  with  a  girl  about  the  place.' 

*  But  you  must  have  some  one  to  keep  house.  Mother  said 
so !  She  is  not  going  to  have  me  at  Easton — that  I  am  sure  of ; 
and  if  I  am  not  to  keep  house  for  you,  Tom,  what  shall  I  do?' 
said  Janet  with  symptoms  of  coming  tears. 

Then  Tom  did  what  the  men  of  a  family  generally  do  when  a 
foolish  sister  relies  upon  them.  He  promptly  threw  her  over. 
*  You  should  not  have  cheeked  mother,'  he  said. 


(To  he  continued  ,] 
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*  Mr.  Pickwick  was  a  fool,  an  exceeding  fool.' — A.  K.  H.  B. 

IT  was  '  with  or,'  as  Jeames  says,  that  I  read  these  words  in 
the  April  number  of  Longman's  Magazine.  The  writer  who 
so  boldly  shakes  the  faith  of  a  lifetime  is  not  to  be  differed  from 
lightly.  Perhaps  for  many  years  one  has  been  bowing  down 
before  an  idol  which  was  always  false,  and  now  is  broken,  broken 
like  all  the  ^popish  idols'  in  St.  Andrews  except  one,  which 
occupies  a  niche  in  an  old  house.  A.  K.  H.  B.  is  as  great  an 
iconoclast  as  John  Knox,  and  yet  one  hopes  that  his  example  will 
not  be  followed  by  *the  rascal  multitude,'  as  Knox  elegantly 
called  his  supporters.  Mr.  Pickwick  a  fool !  One  has  taken  him 
for  the  modem  Socrates,  like  Socrates  begirt  by  admiring  friends  : 
with  Mr.  Snodgrass  for  his  Plato,  the  poetic  Snodgrass ;  with  the 
ardent  Winkle,  a  sporteman,  for  his  Xenophon ;  with  the  beautiful 
and  amorous  Tracy  Tupman  for  his  Charmides,  bright  boy,  or 
his  Phaedo ;  wise,  genial,  kind,  and,  like  Socrates,  no  enemy  of 
the  mixing  bowl ;  thus  one  had  seen,  thus  worshipped  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. Or  again,  as  Mr.  Thackeray  said,  he  is  our  modem 
Quixote  wandering  with  his  Sancho  Weller,  delivering  damsels 
from  the  snares  of  that  enchanter.  Jingle. 

The  specific  charge  against  Mr.  Pickwick  is  that  he  got 
angry  when  reminded  that  he  was  old,  and  proposed  to  fight 
*  the  allegator.'  Well,  why  not  ?  Nobody  should  be  reminded 
that  he  is  young  or  old,  or  an  old  young  man.  These  are  per- 
sonal remarks,  and  Alice  in  Wonderland  justly  rebuked  the 
people  who  make  them.  With  shame  and  confusion  I  admit 
that  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  text  in  which  Mr.  Pickwick 
offered   to  fight  the  allegator.      The  only  place  in  which    I 
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remember  3Ir.  Pickwick's  assuming  an  attitude  of  self-defence  is 
connected  with  that  attitude  itself — Mr.  Pickwick's  fists  revolved 
in  a  rotatory  and  unscientific  manner.  Can  the  reference  be  to 
the  silk  stockings  at  the  Christmas  dance  ? 

*  Yov,  in  silk  stockings,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Tupman,  jocosely. 

*  And  why  not,  sir,  why  not  ? '  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  turning 
warmly  upon  him. 

*  Oh,  of  course,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't  wear 
them,'  responded  Mr.  Tupman. 

^  I  imagine  not,  sir,  I  imagine  not,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick  in  a 
very  peremptory  tone,  and  presently  *  Mr.  Pickwick's  countenance 
resumes  its  customary  benign  expression.' 

There  was  an  occasion  when  it  might  have  been  said  that 
Mr.  Pickwick  had  taken  too  much  cold  punch ;  but  he  did  not 
fight  then.  That  was  the  time  when  Sam  Weller  *  spiled  the 
beadle '  in  three  rounds.  Mr.  Pickwick  did  not  fight  when  he 
said  *  no  living  boy  shall  carry  me,'  after  the  mysterious  cricket 
match.  It  was  Mr.  Gunter  and  Mr.  Noddy  who  wanted  to  fight 
after  Bob  Sawyer's  supper  party.  The  human  memory  is  apt  to 
grow  old,  like  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  to  forget  some  incidents  even  in 
the  career  of  that  hero.  But  it  will  never  forget  how  good,  how 
kind,  how  chivalrous,  how  tender  Mr.  Pickwick  was;  how  he 
never  saw  misfortune  but  he  lightened  its  burden ;  how  he  never 
met  women  but  with  old-fashioned  courtesy,  nor  youth  but  with 
smiles  that  the  heart  of  no  child  could  resist. 

« 

It  was  a  case  of  Capers,  not  Anchovies.  A.  K.  H.  B.  has  fired 
in  the  air ;  mutual  apologies  have  been  made  and  received.  He 
meant  Mr.  Tupman,  not  Mr.  Pickwick.  Mr.  Tupman  went  to 
Mrs.  Leo  Hunter's  *  in  a  green  velvet  jacket  with  a  two-inch  tail.' 
There  was  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  Mr.  Pickwick  Hhrew 
himself  into  a  paralytic  attitude,  confidently  supposed  by  the  two 
bystanders  to  have  been  intended  as  a  posture  of  defence.'  Mr. 
Pickwick  soon  said  he  had  been  *  hasty,  very  hasty.  Tupman, 
your  hand  ! '  *  Thus  Mr.  Pickwick  was  led  by  the  very  warmth 
of  his  own  good  feelings  to  give  his  consent  to  a  proceeding  from 
which  his  better  judgment  would  have  recoiled.'  The  character 
of  Mr.  Pickwick  has  thus  been  vindicated,  and  Peace  dwells  in 

the  hearts  of  the  Faithful. 

•     * 
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The  following  narrative  reaches  me  from  an  author  who  has 
probably  not  yet  made  his  mark  on  modern  literature.  His  work 
is  rich  in  the  essentials  of  romance,  though  destitute  of  what  is 
called  *  female  interest.'  Observe  the  courtesy  of  the  heroes.  *  I 
say,  Mr.  Tomkins,'  remarks  one  of  the  partners  in  desperate 
adventure.  Then  their  promptitude,  *  we  will  set  out  to-morrow^^ 
no  shilly-shallying  here.  Note,  too,  the  philosophy  of  the  state- 
ment, *  He  was  a  bachelor,  and  eo  he  mused  to  himself.'  Mrs. 
Tomkins  would  not  have  stood  it  for  a  moment.  The  sudden 
introduction  of  one  man  more  than  the  original  three  may  remind 
us  of  The  Three  Musketeers^  who  were,  in  fact,  four.  The  brilliant 
light  cast  on  pre-historic  Australia  and  its  subterranean  people 
who  dwell  in  marble  halls  is  very  vivid  and  unexpected.  And 
why  not  ?  We  do  not  know  what  race  executed  the  wall-paint- 
ings on  Australian  caves — not  the  present  *  aborigines,'  apparently. 
Their  wealth  must  be  amazing,  and  from  the  presence  of  diamonds 
can  hardly  be  of  local  origin.  The  whole  is  succinct,  and  I  venture 
to  allege  that  there  *  is  not  one  dull  line '  in  the  youth's  perform- 
ance. It  is  the  kind  of  novel  which  most  of  us  have  written  at 
an  early  period,  and  which  few  of  us  have  succeeded  in  publishing. 
Boys  are  requested  not  to  send  any  more,  as  one  is  quite  enough 
to  show  the  style.  They  are  also  advised  to  read  Mr.  Conan 
Doyle's  Mieah  Clarke^  which  is  the  best  boy's  book  since  Kid-' 
napped  in  the  opinion  of  a  rather  elderly  student. 

A   STORY  ABOUT  GOLD-FIELDS. 

It  happened  thus :  in  a  small  antechamber  of  a  large  house  sat 
three  men  gambling.  After  a  time  when  they  tired  of  it  one  of 
them  said  to  his  friend,  ^  I  say,  Mr.  Tomkins,  have  you  seen 
about  the  enormous  gold-fields  they  are  finding  in  Australia  ? ' 
*No,'  replied  his  friend.  *  Well,'  said  the  first  speaker,  *  I  have 
been  thinking  over  it  for  a  long  time ;  we  will  set  out  to-morrow. 
What  do  you  say  to  it,  Jim  and  Bill  ? '  *  Bight  you  are  I '  replied 
they ;  *  but  now  we  will  retire  if  you  will  excuse  us.  Grood-night, 
Mr.  Tomkins.'  *  Good-night,'  he  replied.  After  they  had  gone 
to  bed  Mr.  Tomkins  thought  over  it  a  long  while ;  he  had  neither 
wife  nor  children,  he  was  a  bachelor,  and  so  he  mused  to  himself. 
Morning  dawned.  At  six  o'clock  a  knock  at  the  door  was  heard 
and  the  servant  announced  Bill,  Smith,  and  Jim.     *  Well,  my 
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boj  s,  how  do  you  feel  about  the  day's  arrangements  ?     Come  and 

have  some  breakfast  and  we  will  talk  over  our  journey.'     *  Settled,' 

said  all.     We  will  now  transport  ourselves  to  the  gold-mines  in 

which  they  were  going  to  work,  but  we  will  follow  them. 

A  broiling  hot  day  in  July  found  them  setting  out  for  the 

fields,  at  which  they  arrived  in  time,  and  they  bought  (as  they 

were  poor)  a  well-worked  pit.     One  day  they  were  working  away 

hard  with  their  pickaxes,  having  almost  given  up  hopes  of  finding 

anything  of  value,  when  suddenly  they  all   vanished  from  the 

earth  and  found  themselves  in  a  large  cave,  with  no  escape  at  all 

except  high  above  where  they  had  fallen  in.    The  walls  of  it  were 

marble,  and  on  the  floor  and  by  the  walls  were  strong  iron  chests. 

One  of  these  they  broke  open  with  their  picks  and  a  mass  of  gold 

nuggets  met  their  eyes;  the  second  and  third  and  rest  were 

filled  with  sapphires,  rubies,  emeralds,  diamonds,  and  gold,  &c., 

and  in  the  centre  there  was  a  huge  chest  filled  with  the  largest 

rubies  and  diamonds,  &c.,  and  the  door  was  solid  iron,  bolted  and 

locked.     They  were  shut  in  and  bound  to   starve  unless   help 

should  arrive.    The  night  went ;  early  in  the  morning  they  heard 

footsteps  and  voices  outside  the  door.    The  key  was  turned,  the 

bolts  drawn  back,  and  the  door  opened,  and  in  came  a  body  of 

men.     As  soon  as  they  saw  Bill,  Jim,  and  Tomkins  they  seized 

them,  led  them  o£f  and  bound  them.    As  soon  as   they  found 

that  they  had  slipped  in  by  accident  in  looking  for  gold  they  were 

let  off,  and  sent  off  home  on  condition  that  they  would  tell  none 

about  the  cave  and  their  jewels ;  they  promised  this,  and  were 

given  enough   gold   and  jewels   to  let  them  live  happily  ever 

afterwards.  w.  R.  R. 

*     * 
• 

Every  Scot  makes  plenty  of  Scotticisms,  but  few  probably 
have  read  the  list  of  those  flowers  of  speech — heather-blossoms 
one  may  say — in  the  Annual  Register  of  Sir  Walter's  time.  We 
all  go  wrong  in  our  prepositions,  thus : — 


English 

Scotch 

with 

at 

for 

at 

of 

at 

in  or  about 

at 

Please  observe  the  Northern  thrift.    The  wafctefu'  Englishman 
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has  four  prepositions  where  we  make  one  serve  our  turn.  *  Like 
to  cry '^* disposed  to  cry.'  Hence  the  American  'Do  you  feel 
like  brandy  and  water  this  morning? ' — that  is,  disposed  for  the 
unseasonable  refreshment.  *  Out  of  sight  the  best '  is  Scotch,  but 
not  nice  Scotch,  for  *  by  far  the  best.'  Curious  that  *  straight  *  in 
Scotch  should  mean  *  tight '  in  English  !  *  Shut  the  door  upon 
Mrs.  T.'  means,  though  no  one  might  guess  it,  *  shut  the  door  to 
keep  the  draught  from  Mrs.  T.'  In  the  same  volume  we  read 
more  about '  Leyden's  cold  remains.'  They  are  *  honoured  with 
every  respect  by  Lord  Minto  ! ' 


The  following  sonnet,  for  golfers,  ti  non  aultres,  is  contri- 
buted by  a  sentimental  player.  Every  one  deplores  the  wretched 
results  of  using  iron  clubs  to  make  the  ^  approach  '  at  golf.  The 
old  baffy  spoon,  an  elegant  weapon,  is  disused,  except  by  the 
wisdom  of  age.  To  the  flippant  certain  remarks  on  *  spoons  ' 
may  be  suggested  by  the  sonnet,  which  is  very  finely  touched  by 
the  melancholy  of  old  age  and  sweet  remembrance. 

TEE   WEARING  ff  THE  GREEN, 

My  Heart  is  like  the  wearing  of  the  *  Green,' 
Where  Irons,  Cleeks,  and  Brasseys  ruthlessly 
Scar  the  mild  turf;  those  wither'd  sods  and  dry 

About  the  Links  are  far  too  often  seen  ! 

Some  lay  the  *  divots '  where  their  home  has  been, 
But  there,  all  parched  and  lifeless  all  they  lie. 
Spumed  by  the  dull  foot  of  the  passer  by, 

A  wretch,  perchance,  who  holes  out  in  thirteen  ! 

And  80  my  Heart  was  green  and  whole  of  yore. 
But  Love  *  approachedf  *  alas !  and  Time  has  ta'en 

And  stamped  the  fragment  where  it  was  before ; 
Yet  ah,  the  solace  of  the  years  is  vain ! 

My  Heart  is  waste,  and  sandy,  at  three-score. 
The  grief  is  endless,  and  the  scars  remain  ! 

BAFFY  SPOON. 


»  In  *  approaching  *  the  Hole,  an  iron  is  too  oftijn  used,  with  baneful  results  as 
far  as  the  turf  is  concerned. 
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In  the  last  number  of  *  The  Ship,'  Miss  Mary  Colborne  Veel's 
verses  were  attributed,  by  an  error  of  the  press,  to  Miss  Mary 
Colborne  Peel.  This  lady  asks,  in  a  New  Zealand  paper,  the 
difficult  question,  *  Why  does  Woman  wilt  ? '  Not  that  it  is  put 
in  that  American  form ;  the  critic  merely  remarks  that  ^  the  most 
miserable  stories  have  been  produced  by  woman.'  She  takes,  as 
an  example.  The  Story  of  an  African  Famiy  but  perhaps  even 
Mark  Tapley  could  hasdly  be  jolly  on  an  African,  or  any  other 
farm.  We  are  all  pessimists  at  present,  and  when  woman  is  a 
pessimist,  her  name  is  Mrs.  Gummidge.  The  New  Zealand  critic 
asks  whether  From  a  Gairet  *  gives  us  sad  pictures  of  frustrated 
hopes,  and  wasted  lives,  and  doubtful  outlooks  into  a  vague 
eternity '  ?  The  students  of  the  book  may  answer  for  themselves. 
However,  the  colonial  critic  has  discovered  a  book  by  a  lady 
which  may  be  gay  enough,  for  it  ^  combines  a  scientific  spiritual- 
ism and  enthusiastic  Christianity,  with  no  slight  admixture  of 
Swedenborgian  principles,  and  an  entirely  new  modem  gospel  of 
electricity.'  No  time  for  pessimism  there.  But,  indeed,  it  is  true 
that,  if  our  times  are  far  from  festive,  our  novels,  especially 
novels  by  ladies,  help  to  eclipse  the  gaiety  of  nations.  We 
scarcely  seem  to  be  sons  of  the  people  who  welcomed  Pickwick. 
Sur8um  corday  an  author  might  say,  and  might  write  about  some 
better  humoured  and  less  melancholy  age.  But  the  Zeitgeist  is 
too  strong  for  most  novelists.  The  famed  foreigner,  Dostoiefsky, 
and  M.  Zola,  and  M.  Maupassant  often  seem  to  be  in  the  mood 
when  man  delights  them  not,  nor  woman  either.  A  piercing 
consciousness  of  the  misery  in  the  world  fills  their  pages,  and  to 
read  them  is  about  as  gay  as  to  read  the  daily  papers.  Perhaps 
it  might  be  as  well  to  mend  the  misery  we  can  reach,  and,  for 
the  rest,  be  as  happy  as  we  can  in  the  aspects  of  nature.  But 
the  endless  rush  into  hideous  towns  prevents  us  from  seeing  the 
only  things  worth  seeing — as  the  Greek  pessimist  sang — the  sun, 
the  stars,  the  sea,  and  the  shapes  of  the  hills.  These  never 
change,  except  to  new  colours  of  beauty ;  these  never  beg,  nor 
threaten,  nor  preach,  nor  sorrow,  but  are  eternally  beautiful  when 
we  do  not  darken  them  with  our  melancholy.  But  we  rush  into 
crowded  boxes  of  brick  and  stucco,  and  that's  the  humour  of  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sight  of  nature  does  not  seem  to  have 
done  much  for  the  author  of  that  woebegone  work.  The  Story 
of  an  African  Farra^  a  farm  on  which  people  were  always 
tackling  religious  problems,  or  falling  in  love  on  new  and  hetero* 
dox  lines,  instead  of  shooting  deer,  and  finding  diamonds,  or 
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hunting  up  the  archaeological  remains  of  the  Transvaal.  Greek 
cities  are  in  ruins  there,  if  Mr.  Frederick  Boyle's  Fetish  City  is  a 
true  tale.  One  might  do  very  well  in  the  Transvaal  if  one  did 
not  ^  gummidge.' 

The  verse  of  the  day  is  as  dolorous  as  the  fiction.  Editors 
lie  in  wait  for  a  gay  and  merry  Muse,  and  nothing  comes  but 
wails  of  broken  hearts,  blighted  aflfections,  and  the  general 
nothingness  of  existence.  The  younger  amateurs  appear  to  have 
been  brought  up  on  Bossetti  alone,  with  Young's  Night  Thoughts 
for  Sundays.  If  ^a  merry  bird,'  like  Mr.  Thackeray's  Bulbul, 
dares  to  chirp,  a  merry  bird,  or  a  merry  bard,  the  newspaper 
moralists  throw  things  at  him,  and  denounce  his  indifference  to 
problems  and  questionings.  So  a  correspondent  appears  to  think 
in  the  following  jingles : 


THE  MELANCHOLY  MUSES. 

A  weary  lot  is  his  who  longs 

For  something  bright  in  rhyme ; 
Men,  women,  children  send  me  songs, 

Sepulchral  or  sublime. 
The  songs  are  all  of  bale  and  blight ; 

Alas !  I  do  not  need  them, 
For  almost  everyone  can  write, 

And  nobody  can  read  them ! 
Has  merriment  gone  wholly  out  ? 

Have  aU  the  hearts  been  broken  ? 
Must  every  mortal  sing  of  doubt. 

From  Peebles  to  Portsoken  ? 
Men  rhyme  of  penalties  and  pains, 

Forgetting  joy  and  wassail ;  * 
The  Muses  dwell  with  stripes  and  chains 

In  Bunyan's  Doubting  Castle. 
Ah,  there  have  all  the  Pleasures  fled. 

The  Cupids  all  departed, 
The  Muses  that  to  dance  we  led, 

Light-footed  and  light-hearted ! 

1  He  says  he  knows  this  is  a  bad  rhyme,  bnt  better  than  none  at  all. 
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Will  ne'er  a  Knight  go  blow  the  horn, 

And  knock  that  Giant  over, 
Dispel  the  dark,  let  in  the  morn, 

Give  every  Muse  a  lover  ? 
Sad  maiden  Muses,  vovrei  to  pain. 

Too  long,  perchance,  they've  tarried ; 
There  never  will  be  joy  again 

Till  every  Muse  is  married  I     j.  m.  k. 


Andrkw  Lano. 
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NOBILITY  OF  LIFE. 


'WHO   BEST  CAN   SUFFER,   BEST  CAN   DO.' 

MiLToir. 

The  Yictoria  Reign  is  nnparalleled  in  the  History  of 

Great  Empires  for  its  Parity,  Goodness,  and 

GreatnessIII 

WHAT  ALONE  ENABLES  US  TO  DRAW  A  JUST  MORAL 

FROM  THE  TALE  OF  LIFE  7 

'  Were  I  asked  what  best  dUrnifles  the  present  and  eon- 
seerates  the  iMist ;  what  alone  enables  us  to  draw  a  Just 
moral  h*om  the  TALE  of  Life;  what  sheds  the  PUREST 
UGHT  UPON  OUR  REASON ;  what  gives  the  ttrmest  strength 
to  our  religion ;  what  is  best  fitted  to  SOFTEN  THE  HEART 
of  man  and  elevatehissoul— I  would  answer,  with  Lassues, 
It  Is  "  KXPKRiEircK.'' '— IiORD  LrnoK. 

QcKBK's  Head  Hotel.  Nbwcastle-ufox-Ttne  : 
J.  C.  BNO,  E8Q.  Jo»e  i,  1887. 

^— Will  yoa  to-day  allow  me  to  present  jon  with  this  TBSTOiaNiAL 
and  Poem  on  yonr  justly  celebrated  FRUIT  SALT  ?  Being  the  Writer 
for  seyeral  flxvt-elaai  London  Magazines,  and  my  oconpation  being  a 
tery  sedentary  one,  I  came  here  for  a  few  weeks  in  order  to  see  what 
change  of  air  wonld  do  for  me,  and,  at  the  wish  of  some  personal  friends 
ot  mine  here,  I  hare  taken  your  FRUIT  SALT,  and  the  good  results 
accming  therefrom  hare  been  my  reason  for  addressing  yon. 

I  am,  Sir,  yonrs  troly,  A  Laot. 


Af  rancbine  on  Mr  Nature'!  face, 
\7hieh  dearly  do  we  love  to  trace  i 
Af  welcome  at  the  flowers  in  May, 
That  bloom  around  ui  on  their  way  t 
Af  welcome  at  the  wild  bird's  aonc, 
VTbicb  giceti  ua  aa  we  go  along  i 
Ai  welcome  as  the  flowers'  perrame. 
That  scents  the  air  in  sweet,  sweet  J  une, 
Is  Kao*s  nuBMU  Finit  Halt  I 

Tool  and  rcfteshing  as  the  biceze. 

To  Headache  it  gives  certain  case  t 

Biliousness— it  does  assuage. 

And  cures  it  both  in  Youth  and  Age  % 

Giddiness  it  wiU  arrest. 

And  five  both  oonfldence  and  rest ; 

Thirst  it  wUl  at  once  aUay, 

And  what  the  best  in  every  way, 

Wby,  Em's  fkaoas  Frali  Salt! 

SXTFEBIOB  TO  Alili  OTHBB  8  AIjINES.—*  Dear  Sirr-HaTing  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
yoor  **  FRUIT  SALT  "  for  many  years,  I  think  it  only  right  to  tell  yoa  that  I  consider  it  a  most  invalnable 
medicine,  and  tar  superior  to  all  other  saline  miztores  I  hare  ever  tried.  I  am  nerer  without  a  bottle  of  it  In  the 
house,  as  I  find  it  possesses  three  most  desirable  qualities— namely,  it  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  promptly  eflSoadous, 
and  leases  no  unpleasant  after-effeots.  I  do  not  wish  my  name  to  appear,  but  apart  from  the  publication  of  that 
yon  are  wekxmie  to  make  use  of  this  testimonial  if  it  is  of  serrice.— A  Devonshibb  Ladt.— Jan.  S5, 1889.* 


The  Appetite  It  will  enibroe. 
And  heip  the  system  in  its  course  i 
Perhaps  you've  ate  or  drank  too  much . 
It  will  restore  like  magic  Uraeh. 
Depression  with  its  flearfbl  sway. 
It  drives  elcetric-Iike  awar  ; 
And  if  the  Blood  is  found  impure. 
What  cffleets  a  perfect  cure  f 

Why,  Em's  faaioas  Fmit  Salt  I 

Free  from  danger,  free  fVom  harm. 
It  acts  like  some  macidan's  diarm  ; 
At  any  time  a  dainty  drancht. 
Which  will  dispel  dbease's  shaft  i 
More  priceless  than  the  richest  gold. 
That  ever  did  its  wealth  unfold : 
And  all  throughout  our  native  land 
Should  always  nave  at  their  command 
Em's  laaaas  Fruit  Salt  t 


OAJJTlO'N.-'Hwamine  each  Battle,  and  tee  that  the  Captule  U  marked  *  ENO*S  FRUIT 

SALT.*     Without  it,  you  have  been  imposed  on  by  a  worthless  imitation. 

Sold  bt  all  Chemists.   Pbbpabsd  only  at 

EMO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LOHDOR,  S.E.,  BT  I  C.  ERO'S  PATERT. 

£NO'8  *  VEGETABLE  MOTO.'— To  aid  Nature  without  force  or  strain,  use 
ENO'S  'vegetable  MOTO  '  (•  simple  Vegetable  Bxtraot),  oocaslonelly  a deeirable  adjonot 
to  ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT.'  They  perfonn  their  work  <  silently  m  the  twilight  comes,  when  the  day  is  done/ 
and  the  x»atient  it  mach  astonished  to  find  his  bilioas  attaok,  Ac.,  has  completely  fled  before  the  simple  and 
natural  onslaught  of  the  Moro.  You  cannot  oTentate  their  great  Talue  in  keeping  the  Blood  pure  and 
preTenting  disease. 

or  AZZ  CHEMISTS,    Friee  U.  l\d.;  Toet  free.  Is.  8d. 
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Part  II. 
CHAPTER  IX. 

*LET  BROTHERLY  LOVE  CONTIXUfi.' 

WHEN  one  is  quite  young,  many  opinions  are  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind  which  have  afterwards  to  be 
modlBed  or  abandoned.  For  instance,  we  used  to  be  taught  by 
certain  allegorical  pictures  that  at  some  definite  moment — say 
when  one  had  arrived  at  the  great  age  of  eighteen — a  choice 
would  be  oflFered  us — a  choice  for  life — an  alternative.  It  would 
be  quite  clear  and  plain :  there  would  be  no  mistake  at  all  about  it : 
on  the  one  hand  a  broad  and  flowery  road  presented  to  our  con- 
sideration, down  which  thoughtless  young  people  would  be  running 
hand  in  hand,  laughing,  singing,  drinking  champagne,  and  having 
the  finest  time  possible,  so  that  everyone  would  envy  their 
happiness.  On  the  other  hand  a  narrow  and  rocky  path  beset  with 
thorns.  But  we  knew  very  well  which  we  should  choose :  for, 
look  you !  the  benevolent  angel  who  offered  this  choice  would 
also  show  us  the  end  of  the  flowery  road  which  these  cheerful 
young  people  could  not  see— otherwise  they  might  have  gone  on ' 
dancing  and  singing  where  they  were,  but  they  would  certainly 
have  gone  no  further.  For  it  ended  in  a  flaming  portal  and  on 
either  side  there  was  a  dancing  devil  with  a  pitchfork,  enjoying 
VOL,  XIV,  ICO.  LXXX,  I 
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the  pleasures  of  anticipation,  grinning  to  think  how  these  light- 
hearted  young  people  would  very  soon  begin  to  laugh  on  the 
other  side  of  their  mouths — the  inside,  I  suppose.  Also,  over  the 
rocky  path  the  angel  would  show  that  there  were  hovering  other 
most  lovely  angels.  We  never  had  the  least  doubt  which  we 
should  choose.  In  those  days  we  also  considered  that  the  older 
one  grew,  the  wiser  we  should  be,  the  more  virtuous,  the  stronger 
and  clearer  in  vision,  the  better  able  to  see  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  itself,  and  the  open  gates  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  Now 
alas !  these  beliefs  have  undergone  profound  changes.  As  re- 
gards the  young  man's  choice,  for  instance,  we  have  learned 
that  it  is  oflFered  him  every  day  all  through  his  life,  though 
doubtless  there  are  some  days  when  the  choice  is  of  greater 
importance. 

A  chance  or  choice  was  one  day  presented  to  Oliver  Luttrell. 
Unfortunately  it  was  not  granted  unto  him  to  behold  the  dancing 
devils  at  the  end  of  the  road.  Indeed,  in  making  his  choice,  he  really 
did  not  understand  that  he  should  meet  this  disagreeable  pair  at 
the  close  of  his  journey :  he  thought  that  this  road,  like  the 
other,  would  lead  him  to  a  certain  arm-chair  much  in  the  thoughts 
of  ambitious  youth — ^the  Presidential  Chair  of  the  Boyal  Society. 
Everything  now  leads  to  a  Chair.  Fame,  while  she  blows  her 
trumpet,  bears  aloft  a  Chair  instead  of  a  Crown.  It  has  got  arms 
and  a  high  back.  Sometimes  it  is  a  Presidential  Chair — that  of 
the  Boyal  Academy,  Boyal  Society,  Geographical  or  other  learned 
Corporation :  sometimes  it  is  a  Bishop's  Throne :  sometimes  it 
has  a  woolsack  upon  it :  sometimes  it  is  a  Judge's  Chair  of  State*. 
Sometimes  it  is  nothing  but  a  plain  Windsor  Chair — one  remembers 
the  sight  of  an  empty  arm-chair  which  once  brought  tears  to  the 
eyes  of  all  who  speak  the  English  tongue.  Never  a  laurel  wreath 
any  more.  There  is  one  advantage  in  the  exchange  :  the  laurel 
crown  was  sometimes  spiky  and  too  often  a  misfit.  I  say,  then, 
that  Oliver,  when  he  made  his  choice,  thought  that  he  was  in  no 
way  hindering  or  interfering  with  the  career  he  had  set  before 
himself.  As  if  the  Chair  of  Honour  was  ever  to  be  reached  along' 
the  road  where  those  foolish  virgins  dance  ! 

The  serpent  tempted  him.  The  serpent  came  in  the  shape  of 
his  brother,  the  man  upon  town,  bookmaker,  gamester,  rook* 
This  gay  and  gallant  brother,  handsome,  well  groomed  and 
dressed,  with  his  pockets  full  of  money,  dragged  him  out  of  the 
quiet  routine  of  his  laborious  days  and  took  him  into  the  Kingdom, 
of   Misrule.      Most  young  men  at  six-and-twenty   have   seen 
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enough  of  this  realm  to  know  that  it  is  not  for  them.  In  the 
case  of  Oliver,  a  youth  spent  in  hard  work  and  the  nurture  of 
ambitions:  three  or  four  years  in  the  Laboratory  of  a  quiet 
German  University :  little  society  with  other  young  Englishmen  t 
left  him  inexperienced  in  the  ways  of  Queen  Luxuria.  He  was 
not  a  cynic,  because  to  be  a  cynic  one  must  affect  experience  if 
one  hath  it  not.  If  he  knew  not  the  seamy  side  of  that  world,  he 
knew  not  its  attractions. 

Suddenly  he  was  plunged  into  the  very  inner  ring  of  this 
world,  where  everybody  seemed  brimfuU  of  happiness,  everybody 
seemed  rich,  nobody  had  apparently  anything  to  do  but  to  sing 
and  dance  and  feast  and  laugh. 

Consider.  This  was  a  great  change  from  the  quiet  life  of  the 
Laboratory.    And  in  every  man  there  is  a  sleeping  devil. 

Consider  again.  His  own  people — ^his  brother  and  sister- 
astonished  and  dazzled  him.  Julia — the  divine  Giulia — formerly 
Sal — ^who  could  approach  her  for  beauty  and  for  careless  prodigal 
generosity  ?  And  his  brother — formerly  Pharaoh — once  in  rags— ^ 
Oliver  remembered  of  the  former  life  nothing  but  the  rags — there 
was  no  one,  even  among  his  own  friends — to  Oliver  they  appeared 
to  be  friends — who  could  compare  with  him  for  looks  or  for 
cleverness.  He  was  a  man  of  many  accomplishments :  he  could 
play  the  fiddle  or  the  banjo  or  the  piano :  he  could  sing — all  in  a 
swashbuckler,  cavalry-camp  sort  of  way :  he  could  ride :  he  could 
tell  stories ;  he  could  make  up  and  act :  he  could  also — ^but  this 
Oliver  learned  afterwards — ^play  every  game  of  cards  and  perform 
all  known  tricks  with  these  valuable  and  amusing  toys.  The  know- 
ledge was  extremely  useful  to  him  though  he  kept  it  a  secret. 
This  handsome  roystering  gallant  was  Oliver's  brother — ^wonderful 
to  relate — ^his  brother !  And  he  had  always  expected  to  meet  his 
brother — if  ever  he  should,  by  misfortune,  chance  upon  him — ^in 
rags. 

How  had  they  arrived — this  pair — at  this  present  greatness  ? 
In  the  world  of  the  Show,  Circus,  and  playing  folk,  such  instances 
of  rapid  rise  are  not  unknown.  The  clog  dance  on  a  carpet  at  a 
race-course ;  the  song  and  hornpipe  in  a  public-house :  the  daily 
practice  of  arts  and  accomplishments  which  delight  the  world  and 
pull  in  the  money :  an  engagement  with  a  wandering  circus :  then 
one  with  a  music  hall ;  the  discovery  of  unknown  talent :  the  de- 
velopment of  personal  graces  :  careful  teaching,  quick  learning — 
put  all  these  together  and  you  may  understand  how  the  pair  of 
ragged  Romany  children  managed  to  push  ahead  and  presently 
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put  on  [splendid  raiment,  and  assumed  some  of  the  manners  of  the 
swell. 

This  brother  began  to  come  often  to  the  Laboratory.  At  first 
he  looked  about  the  place  with  curiosity.  Then — finding  that  no 
money  was  to  be  made  by  electric  apparatus — with  contempt. 
Strange  that  one  of  his  people  should  take  up  with  a  pursuit  by 
which  no  money  could  be  got !  Why  else  should  a  gipsy  ever 
learn  anything  ? 

*  Sonny/  he  said  one  day,  after  trying  to  understand  what  the 
scientific  profession  really  meant — *  why  don't  you  chuck  it  up  ? ' 

*  Chuck  it  up  ?    Why— what  else  could  I  do  ? ' 

^  Something  useful.  Something  that  would  bring  in  the  chips.' 
^  I  shall  get  a  better  salary  some  time,  I  suppose.' 
<  A  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  I  Three  pound  a  week ! ' 
Mr.  Stanley  made  this  calculation  with  infinite  contempt.  *  To 
think  of  a  likely  chap  like  you  content  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  I 
To  be  sure  you  can't  do  anything ;  but  I'd  teach  you.  Can't  you 
get  something  out  of  the  old  man  ? ' 

^  No — he  has  nothing.  He  gave  me  all  he  had  left  in  order 
that  I  might  stay  on  in  Germany.' 

*  Three  pound  a  week !  Well,  you've  seen  how  we  live — and 
you  seem  to  like  it.' 

*  It  is  a  kind  of  life,'  said  Oliver  calmly,  *  that  I  had  never 
seen  before.  Of  course  I  like  it.  But  a  man  who  has  got  work 
to  do  can't  sit  up  all  night.' 

His  brother  laughed.  'Suppose  that  is  his  work,'  he  said. 
*  Well,  three  pound  a  week,  my  son,  won't  run  to  it.  Most  of  the 
young  fellows  you  saw  the  other  night  chuck  away  that  much  and 
more  every  night  of  their  lives.  They  have  their  fling — and  a 
good  fling  too — and  it's  well  worth  all  the  money.  But,  you  see, 
my  chap ' — he  became  here  very  didactic — *  wherever  the  money  is 
flung  around — whether  at  a  Fair,  or  a  Horse  Race,  or  the  Stepha- 
notis  Club — gentlemen  like  me  are  always  standing  about  to  pick 
it  up.  Ye — es :  that's  my  walk  in  life.  I  pick  it  up.  Oh,  there's 
a  hundred  ways— all  on  the  square — to  look  at.  The  best  of  all 
ways  is  a  little  game,  just  for  two — ^piquet  or  ecarte  for  choice — 
with  me  on  one  side  of  the  table  and  a  nice  young  gentleman 
with  his  pockets  full  on  the  other,  and  the  champagne  ready  and 
within  reach  on  the  sideboard.  No  big  jobs  and  I.O.U.'s  for  me : 
let  me  collar  the  ready  cash,  whether  it's  five  pounds  or  fifty,  and 
be  ready  to  give  revenge  for  another  evening.  Then,  my  son, 
nothing  nasty  can  be  said.    And  no  partners.    Some  of  my  pala 
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work  in  couples.  They  go  backwards  and  forwards  to  America : 
they  catch  the  Colonial  Juggins  and  they  work  the  railways. 
Everyone  has  got  his  own  way,  and  that  is  mine.  Well,  you  see, 
Oliver,  since  that's  your  new  name,  the  night's  my  working  time, 
and,  if  I  went  to  bed  at  ten,  it  would  be  in  bed  at  the  work- 
house.' 

Some  men  would  feel  ashamed  should  a  brother  openly  avow  that 
he  consorted  with  young  fellows  having  their  fling  solely  in  order 
to  win  their  money.  Oliver  did  not.  Perhaps  this  laxity  was  due 
to  hereditary  lawlessness  in  his  blood :  perhaps  to  that  remarkable 
education  which  left  him  free  to  create  his  own  morality  and  to 
select  his  own  religion  :  perhaps  he  knew  already  that  his  brother 
must  be  making  the  money  which  he  so  freely  scattered  in  some 
such  way  as  this. 

*  Well,  sonny,'  the  brother  continued.  *  In  a  year  or  two  the 
young  swells  are  cleaned  out.  But  there's  always  a  new  lot 
coming  along.  My  pals  and  me — we  stay  until  the  place  gets 
too  hot  for  us.  You  can  come  among  us  if  you  like.  But  you've 
got  no  money  to  lose ;  and  so,  my  dear  boy,  if  you  come,  you  must 
learn  how  to  pick  it  up.' 

Oliver  made  no  reply.  His  brother,  he  perceived,  would  not 
understand  that  it  was  the  mirth  and  the  music,  the  singing,  the 
laughter,  the  carelessness  that  attracted  him.  It  seems  a  poor 
kind  of  temptation  for  a  young  man  of  study  and  science ;  yet,  if 
you  drop  your  hook  into  the  sea  with  such  a  bait,  you  are  pretty 
sure  to  catch  your  young  man,  whatever  be  his  profession. 

^  Oliver,^  Pharaoh  went  on,  changing  the  subject,  ^  that  was  a 
queer  story  you  told  me  the  other  night  about  all  that  money — 
you  know.' 

*  Yes.     It  is  a  queer  story,'  Oliver  replied,  with  a  little  eflfort. 

*  And  the  girl  who  ought  to  have  it  all ' 

'  Xo — it  is  her  father  who  ought  to  have  it.  The  girl's  got 
nothing  to  do  with  it.' 

*  How  long  is  it  since  you  found  out  ? ' 

*  Only  a  fortnight  or  so.  I  found  an  old  letter  in  a  desk  and 
I  read  it.' 

*  Ye — es,  and  you've  been  thinking  about  it  ever  since.' 

*  Naturally.' 

*  As  you  say.  The  heir  is  the  dead  man's  nephew,  and  you 
say  that  he  won't  claim  it.' 

*He  won't  claim  it.  He  only  heard  the  other  day  that  his 
tmcle  was  dead — heard  it  accidentally:  he  never  hears  anything 
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and  he  knows  nothing.  When  I  told  him  there  was  no  Will  and 
that  it  was  all  his — all  his — all  that  great  property  his — ^well :  he 
said  he  would  never  claim  it.  Says  there  is  a  curse  upon  it.  A 
curse!  If  I  had  it  I  would  soon  show  what  I  thought  of  the  curse.' 

*  What  would  you  do  with  all  that  money  if  you  had  it  ? '  asked 
his  brother  softly. 

*  I  would  build  a  Laboratory  for  myself.  I  would — but  you 
don't  understand ' 

*  No  fun  ?    No  little  suppers  ? ' 

Oliver  laughed.  *  Yes,'  he  said,  *  I  would  take  my  share  of 
amusement  too.     But  my  work  should  come  first.' 

^  He  won't  claim  it !  Lord !  I  never  knew  people  coiild  be 
built  that  way.  And  he's  got  a  daughter.  Now :  if  he  were  to  get 
that  money  and  then  become  a  Percher,  it  would  all  go  to  that  girl  ? ' 

^  I  suppose  so.' 

« Then  it's  hers  by  right,  isn't  it  ?  * 

*I  suppose  so.' 

*  Yes.  I've  been  thinking  over  that  story  more  than  a  bit, 
and  over  the  way  you  thought  of.    There's  something  in  it.' 

*  What  way?' 

*  Don't  be  a  fool,  Oliver,  because,  though  you  may  have  been  a 
bit  on,  you  were  not  so  far  gone  as  to  forget.' 

*  What  I  said  the  other  night,'  Oliver  replied  quickly,  *  was  a 
mere  fancy.    It  meant  nothing.' 

*  A  mere  fancy,  was  it,  though  ?  Well,  my  boy,  it  was  a  very 
artful  fancy.' 

^  I  said,  if  such  and  such  a  thing  were  to  happen.' 
^How  the  devil  is  it  to  happen  if  someone  don't   make  it 
happen  ? ' 

Oliver  was  silent. 

*  Now,  look  here,  sonny.  The  money  ought  to  be  kept  in  the 
family,  where  it  belongs,  oughtn't  it?  That's  justice.  If  the 
Queen  rakes  it  in  —that's  injustice.  Is  one  man's  stubborn  folly 
to  keep  that  money  out  of  the  family  ?  Certainly  not,  if  we  can 
^prevent  it.  How  can  we  prevent  it?  Very  easily,  says  you. 
Only — one  good  turn  deserves  another.  If  the  girl  gets  the 
money,  she  must  take  you  with  it.    That's  fair,  isn't  it  ? ' 

Oliver  said  nothing. 

*  I've  said  this  to  myself  over  and  over  again.' 

*  You  don't  understand  the  thing  at  all,'  Oliver  burst  out. 
*  I'm  sorry  I  ever  mentioned  it  to  you.  Do  you  think  the  girl  is 
the  sort — the  sort  that  you  know — to  whom  one  could  even  hint 
at  such  a  bargain  ? ' 
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*  One  womaD,  I  take  it,  is  like  another.  And  I  never  met  the 
woman  yet  who  was  above  thinking  of  money.  Or  the  man  either/ 
he  added,  with  impartiality. 

Oliver  said  nothing. 

*  Well  then,  supposing  that  little  idea  of  yours  could  be  carried 
out ' 

<  I  will  not  touch  it.    I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.' 
*  by  somebody  else.    I  suppose  if  you  were  married  to  the 

girl  you  could  prevent  her  from  imitating  her  fool  of  a  father. 
Suppose  you  begin  by  getting  engaged  to  her ' 

*  I  have  thought  of  it,'  Oliver  replied  gently.  *  In  fact,  I  have 
made  a  beginning.' 

*  Without  an  engagement  or  a  marriage,  it  would  be  no  use 
thinking  of  it.' 

*  It  is  no  use,  I  tell  you.     I  can't  think  of  it.* 

<  Well  then,  someone  else  must.  Look  here,  Oliver,  this  is 
too  good  a  thing  to  be  let  go.  I'm  going  to  make  you  rich.  Can 
you,  to  begin  with,  get  engaged  to  this  girl  ? ' 

Oliver  considered  for  a  few  minutes.  While  he  sat  considering, 
his  face  changed.  It  became  once  more,  as  it  had  been  in  the 
old  days  when  he  was  a  half-starved  child,  a  face  as  of  a  skull 
with  a  tight  skin  over  it,  crowned  with  a  thick  black  mat  of  hair. 

<  Yes,'  he  said  sullenly,  ^  she  shall  be  engaged  to  me,  whether 
she  likes  it  or  not.' 

^  When  she  is,  let  me  know.'  Mr.  Stanley  rose  as  if  to  go. 
•  Time  enough  then.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  to  do  ? '  Oliver  asked  with  alarm. 

*  My  boy,  you  shan't  be  put  to  the  least  trouble,  or  danger,  or 
difficulty  in  this  matter.  I  know  a  poor  devil — a  lawyer  he  was 
once,  but  he  came  to  grief  over  the  money — couldn't  count  it,  I 
suppose — who'll  do  the  whole  job.  He's  paralysed  now :  lives  by 
writing  whatever  he's  told  to  write.  You  want  a  certain  docu- 
ment. Give  him  the  names  and  the  signatures,  the  dates  and  all 
about  it,  and  that  document,  whatever  it  is,  will  be  ready  to  time.' 

*  He  knows  your  name,  I  suppose  ? ' 

*  If  you  suppose  tliat,  you  suppose  I  am  a  fool.  No,  my  son : 
he  does  not  know  my  name.  And  if  he  did,  nobody  knows  that 
I'm  your  brother.  And  as  for  you,  he's  never  seen  you,  nor 
heard  of  you,  and  you  won't  come  into  the  business  at  all  till 
the  end.' 

*  And  when  we've  got  the  document,  what  then  ? ' 

*  Well  think  of  that  afterwards.  Can  you  get  the  signa- 
tures ? ' 
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Oliver  opened'  a  drawer  and  drew  out  a  paper. 

^  Here  is  an  old  deed.  I  picked  it  up  in  Joe  Mayes's  office 
the  other  day.  It  contains  the  signature  of  Samuel  Norbery. 
The  other  signatures  are  his  witnesses— Joseph  Mayes  and  an  old 
clerk  who  is  dead.' 

*  Oh !     Who  is  Joseph  Mayes  ? ' 

*  He  was  Mr.  Norbery's  clerk,  and  now  calls  himself  his  suc- 
cessor.    He's  got  some  of  the  papers  of  the  old  business.' 

^  Oh !  He's  got  the  papers.  I  suppose  he  might  have  been 
one  of  the  witnesses  if  a  will  had  been  made.' 

*  Very  likely.     Most  likely.' 

*  Do  you  know  him  ? ' 

*  Yes — very  well.     I  have  always  known  him.' 

^  Humph  !  If  such  a  will  were  found  among  the  papers,  what 
would  he  be  likety  to  do,  now  ?  ' 

^He  would  certainly  try  to  make  terms  with  the  parties 
concerned  before  he  showed  the  document.' 

*Good  man!  Well  now — supposing — listen  to  me — sup- 
posing his  name—the  name  of  Joseph  Mayes—should  happen  to 
be  on  the  paper  as  one  of  the  witnesses,  and  suppose  he  was 
himself  to  find  the  thing  among  the  papers —eh? — without 
expecting  or  suspecting — eh  ? — what  then  ? ' 

*  I  don't  understand.' 

*  Think  a  bit.  First,  he  finds — suppose — a  will.  This  startles 
him  more  than  a  bit.  Then  he  finds  his  own  name  as  a  witness. 
This  is  another  startler.  He  knows,  very  well,  that  he  never 
signed  that  name.  Therefore,  not  being  quite  a  fool,  he  perceives 
that  the  thing  is  a  plant.  Very  good.  He  puts  it  aside — mind, 
he  don't  destroy  it — and  he  thinks  it  over.  The  more  he  thinks 
it  over,  the  more  he  begins  to  remember  when  and  where  he 
signed  that  will.  And  mind — he's  got  to  produce  it — nobody 
else — and,  if  necessary,  he's  got  to  swear  to  it.  Nobody  else  has 
got  anything  to  do  with  it.  If  there's  a  row  they  go  for  hina,  not 
for  you  and  me.  Do  you  catch  on  ?  It's  this  way.  If  he  pro- 
duces the  will — he  will  get  from  somebody  concerned,  after  the 
money  is  secured— a  big  lump.  If  he  don't  he  will  get  nothing. 
He  knows  he  didn't  write  the  will — he  may  suspect  what  he 
pleases.  Let  him  suspect.  And  it's  all  to  his  advantage  that 
there  shall  never  be  any  proof.  Now,  young  man,  do  you  begin 
to  tumble  ? ' 

Oliver  sat  down  and  gasped.  The  audacity  of  the  proposal 
filled  him  with  amazement.    If  the  thing  could  be  really  done. 
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without  any  assistance  at  all  from  himself!  and  if  the  thing, 
should  it  fail,  be  made  to  appear  the  work  of  another  man ! 

^I  will  take  this  paper,'  said  Pharaoh,  putting  it  into  his 
pocket.  ^  Now  give  me  the  full  names.  Oh !  they  are  in  the 
deed.     But — I  say — what  about  the  second  witness  ? ' 

*  Take  the  man  in  that  paper.  It  was  old  Backler's  clerk — 
and  he's  dead.' 

«  Well— and  the  date?.' 

*  Make  it  seven  oj:  eight  years  ago — any  day.' 

*  Good.  But  suppose  we  were  to  fix  a  day  when  he  could  be 
proved  to  have  been  out  of  town  ? ' . 

*  Old  Norbery  never  went  out  of  town.' 
<  Better  and  better.' 

'  *  I  have  learned,'  said  Oliver,  trying  not  to  look  guilty,  *  that  a 
will  is  nearly  always  kept  by  the  solicitor  who  draws  it.  Generally 
he  keeps  the  letter  of  instruction  if  there  is  any,^  and  the  first 
draft  as  well.  Let  us  have  all  those.  Here  is  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Norbery's,  to  show  the  handwriting — and  here  is  a  paper  drawn  in 
the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Backler  his  lawyer.  You  see,  it  is 
written  on  large  thin  blue  paper.' 

*  Oliver,'  said  his  brother  with  eyes  of  admiration,  *  you've  got 
a  head.  You  will  be  a  credit  to  your  family  yet,  though  you  were 
bought  for  a  fi-pun  note.' 

He  took  these  papers  too,  and  placed  them  in  his  pocket. 

*  There's  one  thing  more,'  said  Oliver.  *The  old  man  had 
robbed  his  brother-in-law  and  therefore  he  hated  his  nephew. 
Better  let  that  be  expressed  in  the  will.' 

*  How  about  a  condition — the  money  to  go  to  the  girl  when 
she  marries  Oliver  Luttrell — eh  ? ' 

*  No — no — not  that.  Say — when  she  changes  her  name — on 
the  day  of  her  marriage — ^when  she  ceases  to  be  Althea  Indagine.' 

*  Yes.  I  see.  That  is  better.'  Mr.  Stanley  made  a  note  to 
this  effect.  ^  That  shows  a  good  strong  healthy  family  animosity. 
When  she  ceases  to  be  an  Indagine.  We'll  add  a  little  clause  about 
you,  I  think.  Sammy,'  he  added  with  great  feeling :  ^  I  really  feel 
proud  of  you.  You  call  this  just  a  mere  fancy,  do  you  ? — with 
everything  cut  and  dried  ready  to  hand.  Just  a  mere  fancy,  was 
it  ?  Well,  you  shall  give  that  dear  girl  her  money  :  you  shall  pay 
the  man — what's  his  name? — Mayes — a  thousand  jwunds — five 
thousand  pounds.  How  much  is  it  ?  Half  a  million  ?  We'll  make 
the  milestones  fly.  Not  a  word  more  till  you  are  engaged.  Come 
to  Julia's  to-morrow  evening.     There  will  be  one  or  two  jieople 
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and  a  little  Nap,  or  somethiDg  lively,  afterwards.  I'll  lend  you 
some  money.  Until  this  oomes  off — I'll  keep  yon  rolling  in  money. 
Bnt,  sonny,  for  Lord's  sake  don't  play  with  the  sportsmen  of  the 
Stephanotis  Clnb/ 


CHAPTEK  X. 

THE  *  SATURDAY  REVIEW.* 


They  were  talking  of  the  Poet. 

*  Above  everything,'  said  his  daughter,  *  I  wish  that  he  could 
go  back  to  the  world  of  letters  and  rejoin  his  old  companions.' 

*  After  all  these  years  most  of  them  mnst  be  dead  and  gone,' 
Laurence  replied.  *  I  have  been  into  Fleet  Street  and  searched 
the  old  haunts.  No  poets  I  am  told  meet  now  at  the  Bainbow, 
except  accidentally.' 

*  You  have  given  him  new  life,  Mr.  Waller.  If  only  you  could 
take  him  back  again  to  the  old  ways.  I  dream  of  his  taking  up 
again,  even  after  all  these  years,  the  active  life  which  he  gave  up 
thirty  years  ago.' 

Laurence  reflected. 

*  As  for  the  world  of  letters,'  he  said,  *  I  know  nobody  in  it. 
Your  father  is  the  only  poet  I  have  ever  seen.  But  I  might  make 
him  willing  to  find  his  own  way  back.  May  I  try — if  only  for  the 
sake  of  pleasing  you  ? ' 

His  voice  dropped  a  little:  a  girl  with  the  least  grain  of 
coquetry  would  have  observed  a  softening  of  his  eyes.  But  Althea 
thought  not  of  those  things.  She  was  thinking  of  her  father. 
Better  would  it  have  been  had  she  shown  some  little — any  little — 
sense  of  what  might  be  in  the  young  man's  heart.  Better  had  he 
forced  her,  then  and  there,  to  understand.  But  he  was  in  the 
Paradise  where  in  a  purple  mist  everything  that  one  desires  seems 
about  to  happen  of  its  own  accord.  In  such  a  Paradise  one  never 
desires  to  hurry  things.  Why  shake  the  tree  when  the  fruit  is 
about  to  fall  ?  Happy  land !  Happy  those  who  live  in  it,  though 
they  presently,  it  must  be  confessed,  get  fat  and  lazy. 

He  set  himself  to  the  task,  however — and  he  succeeded.  It 
was  by  an  artful  deception  that  the  moralist  cannot  but  deplore. 
You  shall  hear  what  it  was.  Now  an  artful  deception  of  the 
more  elaborate  kind  takes  a  little  time  to  arrange.  Duplicity  is 
troublesonae.    Treachery  requires  stage  management. 
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When  his  scheme  was  perfected  he  repaired  to  the  house  in 
New  Thames  Street,  a  paper  carelessly  rolled  up  in  his  hand — it 
was  in  the  morning — and  he  boldly  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
poet's  study.  Nothing  less  than  the  poet's  study,  if  you  please. 
He  knew  not,  altogether,  his  own  temerity.  Yet  no  one,  not 
even  Althea,  had  ever  before  ventured  to  disturb  the  sacred 
seclusion  of  this  spot  in  the  morning.  Why,  it  is  in  the  morning 
that  the  Darling  of  the  Muses  gets  his  finest  ideas.  The  children 
of  Vicesimus  did  not  more  religiously  respect  the  sanctity  of 
the  Academy.  Yet  this  young  man  boldly,  fearlessly,  knocked 
at  the  door  with  less  hesitation  than  if  it  had  been  a  lawyer's 
office. 

The  room  into  which  he  entered  was  lined  with  books  all 
round  the  walls  from  floor  to  ceiling :  there  was  not  a  single  new 
book  on  the  shelves,  not  one  whose  freshness  of  binding  pro- 
claimed it  to  be  less  than  thirty  years  old.  The  Poet  was 
discovered  standing  at  his  shelves  taking  down  one  book  after 
another  in  the  idle  manner  of  one  who  loves  books  so  well  as  to 
love  handling  them.  He  was,  in  fact,  *  looking  up  a  point.' 
Many  idle  men  are  perpetually  employed  in  looking  up  a  point. 
With  his  fine,  delicate  features,  his  long  white  hair,  his  tall 
figure,  he  looked  every  inch  a  poet.  He  was  clad  in  a  dressing- 
gown  made  of  some  shawl-like  stuff  frayed  at  the  wrists  and  ragged 
at  the  skirts.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  all  poets,  authors,  actors, 
musicians,  dramatists  and  painters,  Bohemians  and  bachelors, 
wore  such  a  dressing-gown  in  the  morning — as  well  be  out  of  life 
as  out  of  &shion.  The  dressing-gown  was  in  fact  as  much  a  part 
of  the  literary  profession  in  those  days  as  the  stout-and-oyster 
supper  after  the  play  and  the  half-a-dozen  goes  of  brandy  or  whisky 
punch  after  the  oysters.  The  garment  was  tied  about  his  waist  by 
a  thick  crimson  rope  with  tassels,  once  very  splendid  though 
now  faded;  and  what  with  the  books,  the  dressing-gown,  the 
crimson  rope,  the  white  beard,  and  the  flowing  locks,  the  Poet 
looked  and  felt  extremely  professional  and  business-like. 

He  looked  up  and  smiled  a  welcome — ^actually  he  welcomed  a 
visitor  who  dared  to  disturb  his  mornings.  He  who  had  received 
no  visitors  for  so  many  years  ! 

*  You,  my  young  friend  ?  Come  in — come  in.  You  wished 
perhaps  to  see  my  den — the  poet's  workshop.  Ha !  ha !  A  poor 
place — a  poor  place — but  look  around  you ! '  He  himself  looked 
round  with  a  little  anxiety  as  to  the  properties.  It  is  not  on  the 
stage  alone  that  we  are  anxious  about  the  properties.    He  was 
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reassured.  The  table  was  strewn  with  papers,  and  these — as  they 
should  be — were  covered  with  verses  ;  an  open  drawer  showed  a 
pile  of  MSS. ;  a  pen  lay  upon  the  papers ;  three  or  four  note- 
books lay  open ;  the  chair  looked  as  if  it  had  been  just  pushed 
back ;  by  the  empty  fireplace  was  a  long,  low  leather  chair,  on  the 
seat  of  which  lay  an  open  book ;  on  a  smaller  table  at  the  window 
was  a  row  of  books,  some  open,  some  waiting,  all  tossed  in  an 
admirable  confusion  ;  on  the  mantel- shelf  hung  pencil  sketches, 
framed,  of  literary  men,  famous  the  generation  agone,  the  memory 
of  whom  is  now  somewhat  faded.  Mr.  Indagine  felt  on  the 
whole  satisfied  with  the  look  of  his  study:  it  had  a  certain 
learned  disorder  as  of  the  Scholar  and  the  Poet;  it  showed  a 
wealth  of  books ;  it  looked  like  work.  One  thing  alone  was 
wanting.  There  were  no  proofs.  This  defect  went  to  his  heart 
like  a  knife.  It  seemed  to  spoil  all.  There  should  have  been  a 
pile  of  proofs — printer  s  proofs.  But — he  took  courage  again — 
would  this  omission  be  perceived  by  the  young  gentleman  from 
far  Australia  ? 

*  You  may  retire  from  society,  Mr.  Indagine,'  said  his  admirer, 
*  but  you  cannot,  I  observe,  retire  from  work.* 

^  One  must  work  or  die.  Not  to  work  would  be  high  treason 
to  the  Muse.  The  gift  of  expression  is  conferred,  I  take  it,  Sir, 
on  the  express  condition  of  work.' 

*  You  must  have  done  a  great  deal  since  you  came  here.' 

The  Poet  sat  down  in  his  arm-chair,  crossing  his  legs  and  rest- 
ing his  fingers  one  upon  the  other.  It  is  an  admirable  attitude 
for  one  who  speaks  words  of  weight. 

^  I  have  worked — sometimes  successfully — sometimes,  as  is  the 
case  with  all  who  work  on  Art  of  any  kind,  with  less  success. 
The  results  of  thirty  years  are  in  this  room.' 

*  Then  we  may  expect  another  volume — many  other  volumes  ? ' 
^  Young  gentleman,  I  said,  work  :  I  did  not  say,  publication.' 

*  Surely — with  submission — one  includes  the  other.' 

*  My  dear  young  friend,'  Mr.  Indagine  rose  solemnly,  *  I  will 
.  confide  to  you  that  I  have  had,  not  ambitions — ^at  my  age  ambi- 
tions are  dead — but  a  Design,  a  Purpose.    I  have  proposed  to 
myself  a  posthumous  pleasure :  I   have  resolved  upon  leaving 
behind  me,  at  my  death,  my  works  ready  for  publication,' 

*  Oh !  at  your  death  !     Nay,  Mr.  Indagine—' 

*  Would  you  have  me  give  them — ^my  enemies — another  oppor- 
tunity for  showing  their  malice  and  malignity  ?    No,  Sir,  no.' 

*  But— thirty  years — ^your  enemies  are  dead  by  this  time.    Or 
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ihey  are  now  powerless.  What  were  you  saying  the  other  night  ? 
We  were  talking  of  popularity  and  we  argued  back  from  Australia 
to  the  Mother  Country.  Think :  you  took  the  line  that  if  a  man 
was  popular  in  the  colonies  he  must  first  have  been  popular  at 
home,  you  remember  ?  The  inference,  Mr.  Indagine,  though  you 
made  no  personal  application,  was  obvious,  permit  me  to  say,  to 
every  one  present.' 

The  Poet  sat  down  again  and  murmured  softly,  as  these 
grateful  words  of  flattery  dropped  upon  his  ear.  The  young  man 
looked-  so  earnest,  so  deferent,  and  with  eyes  of  such  admiration, 
that  he  could  not  choose  but  to  murmur  and  purr. 

*  Only  one  inference  is  possible,'  Ijaurence  repeated. 

The  Poet  laid  his  head  upon  his  hand.    ^  You  wish  me ' 

he  began. 

*I  wish  you  to  come  out  of  this  retreat,  where  you  have  shut 
yourself  up  too  long  and  to  return  to  the  world  with  the  harvest 
—the  sheaves,  the  golden  grain — of  your  long  seclusion.' 

*  To  return  ?    No,  no^t  is  too  late.' 

*  As  for  your  old  friends,'  Laurence  continued,  *  they  are  gone. 
Most  of  them  are  dead,  and  the  world  has,  I  assure  you,  long 
since  forgotten  the  savage  attack  made  upon  your  name  and  fame.' 

*How?  If  my  verses  have  become  popular,  how  can  the 
world  have  forgotten  the  history  of  the  poet  ? ' 

*  There  are  some  poets,  perhaps,  into  whose  private  life  the 
world  seldom  inquires.  It  learns  that  they  lead  a  retired  life. 
No  one,  for  example,  has  ever  written  a  life  of  Tennyson — or  of 
Longfellow.' 

^  It  would  be,  I  confess,  a  triumph  to  appear  in  the  world  once 
more.' 

*  Surely.  Though  the  old  circles  of  which  you  have  told  me 
are  long  since  broken  up.  By  the  way,'  Laurence  blushed  and 
hesitated,  ^  there  is  a  curious  illustration  of  that  inference — I  said 
it  was  an  obvious  inference — which  I  have  just  seen  in  a  paper.' 
He  unfolded  and  straightened  the  paper  in  his  hand.  ^  It  is  the 
Saturday  Review.^  He  laid  it  on  the  table  and  turned  over  the 
pages.    *  You  know  the  Saturday  Review  f ' 

*  I  remember  it.  Yes,  yes — it  was  started  by  some  men  in 
our  set.  There  was  a  clever  man  named — I  forget  his  name — 
who  became  Editor.  The  Saturday  Review — does  it  exist  still  ? 
It  began  cleverly.' 

*  Why,  here  it  is !  I  should  rather  think  it  did  exist  I  There 
18  an  ^icle  about  you  in  i^' 
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*  An  article  ?  An  article  about  me  V  The  Poet  started  to  hia 
feet.    *  About  me?' 

*  There  may  have  been  a  thousand  about  you  while  you  have 
been  hiding  away.     However,  here  is  one.' 

*  Give  it  to  me — ^give  it  to  me.' 

The  article  was  one  of  those  in  small  type  which  are  found  in 
the  middle  of  the  Journal.  It  was  on  the  single  sheet  of  four 
pages  which  is  sometimes  found  in  the  very  middle  of  the  paper. 

^  It  is  called,'  said  Laurence,  as  Mr.  Indagine  eagerly  turned 
over  the  pages,  *  The  Poet  of  a  Single  Volume.' 

Mr.  Indagine  read  it  aloud.  As  he  read,  his  voice  Mtered, 
his  cheek  flushed,  and  his  eyes  glowed. 

The  writer  of  the  article  began  by  asking  who  was  Clement 
Indagine,  and  what  had  become  of  him.  He  likened  him  unto  a 
certain  Waring  commemorated  by  another  poet.  He  asked  why, 
after  one  effort,  one  single  volume  of  verse,  which  contained 
promise  if  not  actual  finished  work,  of  a  higher  order  than  had 
ever  been  given  to  the  world  since  the  appearance  of  Keats's 
Poems,  the  writer  had  suddenly  disappeared.  This  opening 
sentence  it  was  which  made  the  voice  of  the  reader  to  shake. 

The  article  occupied  a  column  and  a  half  in  length,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  quote  from  the  poems  and  to  comment  upon  them,  but 
as  in  the  capacity  of  humble  admirer  rather  than  hard  and  cold 
critic.  The  readers  of  the  Saturday  Review  must  have  marvelled 
greatly  at  the  attitude  of  this  writer,  because,  to  one  who  read 
the  extracted  gems,  they  did  not  seem  so  very  wonderful  after  all. 
They  might  even  be  called  commonplace.  Now,  it  is  not  the 
wont  of  this  Journal  to  bestow  unstinted  praise  upon  mediocre 
poets  and  commonplace  writers.  Perhaps,  however,  there  were 
liner  passages  lying  unquoted  in  the  volume.  The  praise  might 
have  seemed  to  the  habitual  reader  overdone,  even  on  the  sup- 
position of  the  hidden  gems,  and  one  who  read  the  paper  regu- 
larly would  perhaps  have  observed  a  je-ne-sais-quoi  in  the  style 
not  altogether  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  paper.  But  Mr. 
Indagine  had  not  seen  the  Saturday  Review  for  thirty  years,  and 
the  article  was  praise  of  his  own  work.  Therefore  he  saw  nothing 
strange,  forced,  or  dissonant. 

In  conclusion  the  writer  said : — 

We  have  quoted  enough  from  the  remarkable  volume  before  us  to 
prove  that  this  unknown  author  was  as  a  Poet  a  whole  head  and  shoulders 
above  any  of  his  time,  except  Tennyson  and  Browning.  In  the  sweet* 
ness  and  flow  of  his  metres  he  anticipates  Swinburne  :  in  quiet  pathoB 
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he  BorpaaBes  Longfeilow :  in  simple  unstudied  grace  he  is  equal  to  Austin 
Dobeon :  in  the  dexterity  and  ease  of  his  verse  he  resembles  Edmund 
Gosse.  The  widespread  favour  with  which  he  is  now  regarded :  the 
natural  manner  in  which  his  lines  spring  to  the  memory  of  writer  and 
speaker,  and  are  daily  quoted,  and  have  become  household  words :  show 
that  the  world  at  large  is^  like  ourselves,  anxious  to  know  what,  who, 
and  whence  is  this  Clement  Indagine,  If  it  was  an  adopted  name,  what 
was  his  real  name  ?  If  he  be  one  of  those  to  whom  the  Qods  have 
shown  their  love  in  the  manner  customary  to  the  Olympians,  where  did 
he  live  and  when  did  he  die  f  If  he  is  still  living,  why  has  he  written 
no  more  %  Why  was  he  received  at  first  with  indifiex^nce,  or  contempt, 
or  worse  %  By  what  strange  fate  has  this  writer  been  passed  over  and 
neglected  by  his  own  generation  only  to  spring  into  new  and  vigorous 
life  in  that  which  follows  f  This  is  a  unique  literary  phenomenon  ;  and 
it  should  be  taken  to  heart  bythe  most  unsuccessful.  Kay :  we  believe 
that  the  story  of  Clement  Indagine  and  his  posthumous  fame — if  indeed 
it  be  posthumous — will  hereafter  become  as  much  a  commonplace  of 
consolation  for  the  failures  iu  Poetry  as  the  history  of  the  rejection  of 
Vanity  Fair  has  been  to  the  novelist  who  hawks  his  bolster  of  MSS. 
.from  publisher  to  publisher.  But  let  someone — someone — tell  us — 
who — who  was  Clement  Indagine  P 

The  Poet  read  the  last  lines  in  an  agitated  voice.  The  tears 
stood  in  his  eyes :  his  lips  trembled :  his  cheek  was  flashed.  Then 
ke  folded  the  paper  and  tried  to  appear  calm  and  critical. 

*  This,'  he  said,  *  is — ahem ! — unexpected — I  confess,  and  grati- 
fying— most  gratifying.  I  admit,  young  gentleman,  that  it  is  most 
gratifying.  After  so  many  years  to  find  oneself  the  subject  of  such 
criticism — so  appreciative  and  so  generous — is  indeed  a  pheno- 
menon in  the  History  of  Letters.  It  is  very  gratifying.  The 
language  of  the  writer,  I  think,  is  calm,  critical — even  cold  in 
parts.'  Oh,  Poet  I  *  But  it  is  sympathetic  throughout.  Per- 
haps a  more  typical  selection  of  pieces  might  have  been  made 
for  quotation,  but  the  writer  speaks  from  a  full  heart ;  his  mind  is 
fully  charged  with  the  verses — he  is  saturated  with  his  author. 
That  is  as  it  should  be.  Young  gentleman,  you  are  singularly 
fortimate.  You  are  a  stranger  from  far  Australia — from  the  An- 
tipodes— ^yet  you — and  none  but  you — bring  me  the  news  that  I 
am  read  and  loved  out  there — out  there — and  therefore,  by  in- 
ference— ^yes,  yes,  by  inference — at  home.  And  then  you — none 
but  you — bring  me  convincing  proof — clear  and  tangible  proof — 
that  I  am  a  name  and  a  power  among  my  own  people.' 

His  voice  broke.  He  sat  down  and  was  silent  for  a  space.  His 
eyes  were  humid. 
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Laurence,  who  bad  smiled  while  he  spoke  of  the  coldness  of  the 
writer,  now  watched  him  with  anxious  look.  Had  he  gone  too 
far? 

*  My  ambition,'  said  the  Poet,  *  has  been  achieved.  After  long 
years  it  has  been  achieved.  Now  let  me  depait  in  peace,  since  life 
has  no  more  to  give  me.  I  say,  young  gentleman,'  he  rose  with 
unsteady  legs,  *let  me — let  me ' 

Laurence  caught  him  in  his  arms  as  he  fell  forward,  fainting. 
The  crown  of  laurel — late  plucked,  late  wreathed— was  too  much 
for  him. 

Ten  minutes  later  he  had  recovered  and  was  sitting  up,  the 
Satwrday  Review  still  in  his  hands. 

*  But  for  you,  Mr.  Waller,'  he  said,  *  but  for  you  I  should  never 
have  seen  this.  I  cannot,  indeed,  thank  you  too  much.  No,  I 
cannot,  I  cannot.  The  sight  of  this  article  has  brought  me  such 
a  moment  of  happiness  as  I  never  expected  to  feel.  Will  you 
leave  me  now  ?  I  must  think — I  must  think.  No,  without  you 
I  should  never  have  heard  of  my  own  fame.  Althea  sees  no 
papers.  My  brother-in-law  reads  nothing  —  Oliver  tells  us 
nothing.  The  Cottle  girls,  poor  children !  hardly  know  the  mean- 
ing of  literature.    Leave  me  now.' 

*  One  moment,  Mr.  Indagine.'  Laurence  took  the  paper  out 
of  the  poet's  hands,  and  opening  a  penknife,  he  cut  out  the 
article.  *  You  don't  want  the  whole  paper,  do  you  ?  I  will  take 
that  away.     Remember,  Sir,  we  must  have  more  work  from  you.' 

*  Ha !  ha ! '  the  Master  laughed  :  the  Master  threw  back  his 
head  and  laughed  :  *  more  work !  Yes.  You  shall  have  it.  More 
work !    It  lies  ready  for  you  in  the  drawer.' 

*  And  you  must  return  to  society.  Promise  me  that  you  will 
come  out  of  your  seclusion  and  return  to  the  world.' 

*  Yes,  yes — ^return.  That  is,  I  will — I  will  think  of  it.'  He 
did  not  laugh  at  the  thought  of  returning  to  the  world.  Laurence 
remembered  the  words  of  his  daughter :  *  The  world  has  become 
dreadful  to  him.' 

*  You  will  come  back  to  a  sympathetic  world.  Your  old  world 
of  wits  is  broken  up.  You  will  appear  in  a  different  world  alto- 
gether. I  am  truly  fortunate  in  having  been  the  means  of 
bringing  these  things  to  your  knowledge.' 

*  Young  gentleman,'  the  Poet  seized  his  hand,  *  I  am  grateful 
to  you.  If  you  knew — if  you  could  ever  guess  the  half— of  what 
I  have  suffered  from  the  neglect — the  unmerited  neglect — of  the 
world — ^you  would  realise  something  of  what  I  feel.    Yes — ^yes— ^ 
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there  must  be  a  change.  Bat  go — ^go  now — and  let  me  see  you 
later  on.  I  must  be  alone — to  think— to  feel — to  understand 
what  has  befallen  me.' 

All  this  happened  in  the  morning. 

In  the  evening  Laurence,  who  had  been  dining  in  the  West, 
returned  about  ten. 

He  looked  in,  as  was  his  wont.  There  were  signs  of  excite- 
ment and  agitation. 

*  Oh  !  Mr.  Waller,'  cried  Cassie,  *  only  to  think !  Mr.  Indagine 
is  a  great  man  at  last !  We  are  so  proud.  Althea  has  brought 
us  the  article — such  a  beautiful  article !  We  read  it  all  through. 
We  sent  Sempronius  to  buy  a  copy  of  the  paper — here  it  is — but 
we  can't  find  the  article  in  it.' 

*  No  ?  Then  it  must  have  been  in  another  number.  Of  course. 
Perhaps  in  next  week's.  Never  mind.  It  is  a  grand  thing  for 
Mr.  Indagine,  is  it  not? — to  find  that  he  has  become  so  famous.' 

*  Felix  says  that  none  of  the  fellows  at  the  Poly  ever  heard 
of  Mr.  Indagine's  poetry,'  said  Sempronius  from  his  retreat. 

*At  the  Poly!'  Cassie  repeated  scornfully.  *Wbat  do  they 
think  of  at  the  Poly  but  gymnastics  and  lectures  and  things  ?  You 
don't  go  to  the  Poly  for  poetry.  I  have  never  seen  Althea  look  so 
happy,  Mr.  Waller.     You  have  made  her  as  happy  as  her  father.' 

*The  Bank  is  honoured,'  said  Mr.  Cottle,  *by  this  public 
recognition.  Shakespeare,  Marlowe,  Massinger,  Fletcher,  Vicesi- 
mus  Cottle,  Clement  Indagine!  A  goodly  succession  indeed! 
My  father  would  have  been  gratified  by  this  public  recognition,' 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE   DOCTTOR'S   HAPPINESS. 

I  DO  not  suppose  that  anybody  ever  woke  up  on  a  fine  summer 
morning  with  a  greater  sense  of  satisfaction,  a  warmer  approval 
of  conscience,  or  a  more  balmy  confidence  that  things  were  going 
to  happen  exactly  as  they  were  wanted  than  Laurence  after  this 
cold-blooded  deception  of  the  aged  bard.  He  would  have  danced 
and  performed  capers  and  pirouettes  had  he  known  how:  he 
would  have  sung  songs  of  joy  and  gladness  had  he  known  any, 
but  no  such  songs  are  manufactured  in  these  days:  he  would 
willingly  have  dressed  himself  in  purple  silk  and  gone  upon  Bank 
Side  with  a  crown  of  roses  on  his  head  and  a  gold  cup,  or  a  lute, 
or  some  such  trifle,  in  his  hand  in  order  to  show  his  gladness 
VOL.  XIV.  NO.  LXXX.  K 
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after  the  manner  of  the  ancients.  But  young  men  now  do  never 
display  these  outward  signs  of  joy.  Alas !  His  joy  was  to  be 
turned  into  sorrow  and  his  laughter  into  mourning. 

The  reason  of  the  joy  was  nothing  more  than  his  success  by 
means  of  craft  and  subtlety.  Eeason  and  argument  would  have 
failed  with  the  divine  poet.  Flattery  succeeded.  This,  indeed, 
is  the  only  form  of  deception  which  never  fails.  When  the  fox 
in  the  fable — the  only  fable  which  is  always  true  at  all  ages  and 
at  all  times — got  that  cheese  from  the  crow  and  was  taking  it 
home  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction,  he  was  met  by  a  monkey  who 
assured  him,  with  many  bows  and  smiles,  that  of  all  the 
creatures  of  the  field,  none  was  so  truly  virtuous,  so  disinterested, 
as  the  Herr  Reineke.  He  was  wool  all  through,  said  the  monkey. 
He  was  the  only  perfectly  white  creature.  He  was  straight. 
Benevolence  and  integrity  shone  in  his  eyes.  He  then  entreated 
the  fox,  whom  he  addressed  indifierently  as  Your  Grace,  or  Your 
Lordship,  or  Eight  Eeverend  Sir,  to  give  him,  the  worst  of 
sinners,  some  short  discourse  upon  religion.  He  himself  would 
hold  the  cheese  during  the  sermon.  A  moment  later,  he  admin* 
istered  the  moral  from  a  lofby  branch. 

Apprenez  que  tout  fiatteur 

Yit  aux  depens  de  celui  qui  Tecoute. 

The  rest  of  the  story  and  how  the  monkey  fell  a  victim  to  the 
wolf  and  the  wolf  to  the  pig,  who  ate  up  the  cheese  while  the 
weasel  was  making  up  a  story,  may  be  read  in  Phsedrus. 

Flattery  had  succeeded.  Althea,  ignorant  of  the  means,  was 
pleased.  Why,  the  poet  swallowed  it  all,  even  the  grossest  bits, 
with  greediness,  and  when  it  was  finished,  only  longed  for  more. 
Now,  he  would  come  out  of  his  retirement — for  which  he  was 
already  prepared  by  the  delusion  of  wide-spread  fame — and  go 
back  to  the  world,  whatever  that  might  mean.  If  he  would  only 
do  that,  only  take  Althea  away  with  him,  what  mattered  any 
amount  of  delusion  ?  Let  him  even  tempt  once  more  the  malignity 
of  his  enemies.  During  his  thirty  years  of  sulks — what  a  splendid 
spell  of  that  enjoyable  mood  ! — he  must  have  made  many  thou- 
sand lovely  lines.  But  Althea  would  also  go  into  the  world  when 
her  father  returned  to  it. 

Althea  was  pleased.  Some  day  he  might  have  to  confess  to 
her  the  deception  he  had  practised.  If — when — no — if — a  certain 
termination  of  his  visit  should  really  happen,  he  would  have  to 
make  a  clean  breast.    But  not  to  the  poet.  *  He  who  had  deceived 
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himself  at  the  outset  might  harmlessly  continue  in  an  illusion 
so  pleasing  and  so  healthful  to  the  soul.  Never  was  man  made 
more  happy  by  a  device  so  simple.  This  young  man  felt  no  real 
remorse  for  his  deception,  but  he  was  certainly  uneasy  as  to  the 
way  in  which  Althea  might  take  it. 

How  Althea  would  take  it.  He  stood  at  his  window  and  looked 
across  the  river.  Bank  Side  was  very  noisy  and  busy :  hundreds 
of  men  ran  up  and  down  the  planks  with  baskets  on  their  backs : 
there  must  have  been  an  immense  order  from  someone  for 
broken  glass :  scrap  iron  was  certainly  in  great  demand  somewhere. 
But  this  young  man  saw  and  heard  nothing.  Like  Althea,  he  was 
fallen  into  a  dream :  he  saw,  somewhere  in  a  bower  of  bliss,  a 
young  man  and  a  maiden :  the  young  man  wooed  the  maiden  and 
she  gave  him  her  lips  to  kiss. 

Presently  he  awoke  from  this  blissful  vision  and  finished  his 
dressing.  Then  he  went  down  stairs.  No. one  was  in  the  house 
except  Sempronius,  whose  holidays  had  just  begun.  Some  boys 
go  to  Broadstairs  or  Brighton  or  Walton-on-the-Naze  for  their 
holidays :  Sempronius  went  into  his  comer  beside  the  window. 
But  he  enjoyed  his  holidays  quite  as  much  as  any  other  boy, 
because  he  read  all  day  loDg — not  books  from  his  grandfather's 
library — but  borrowed  books — Scott — Fielding — Defoe — Smollett 
— Dickens — everybody.  Cassie  had  gone  to  her  photographer's 
studio ;  Flavia  to  St.  Martin's ;  Lucius  to  his  perch  on  the  Higher 
Branch;  Cornelia  to  her  seat  in  the  porch  beside  the  Body. 
Breakfast  was  laid  for  him — ^and  Sempronius  was  in  his  place, 
nose  in  book. 

*Well,  boy,'  said  Laurence.  *How  are  your  sisters  this 
morning?' 

^  Cassie  cried  all  night,'  said  the  boy,  without  taking  his  eyes 
oflF  his  boot.     *  I  heard  her  through  the  partition.' 

*  Why  did  Cassie  cry  ?  * 

*0h!'  The  boy  shook  his  head  impatiently — what  were 
Cassie's  woes  to  a  boy  in  the  middle  of  King  Solomon^s  Mines  ? 
*  She  cried  because  she's  quarrelled  with  Oliver.' 

*  You  think  that?' 

*  I  know  it's  that.     Flavia  knows  it  too.' 

*  You  have  reason  for  believing  ? ' 

'  Oh  bother,'  said  the  boy.  *  IVe  seen  him  kissing  her  a  dozen 
times.' 

*  This  fact,  my  young  friend,'  said  Laurence,  pouring  out  his 
tcaj  *  tajc^n  singly,  might  seem  to  favour  your  hypothesis.    The 
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danger,  however,  of  a  general  conclusion  from  one  or  two  isolated 
f£iets ' — but  the  boy  shook  his  shoulders  and  put  his  fingers  to  bis 
ears. 

The  rude  awakening  took  place  after  breakfast  when  Laurence  | 

retired  to  the  Bank  for  his  morning  tobacco.    There  are  always  a  I 

few  of  the  unemployed  lounging  about  here  in  the  morning  ex-  | 

changing  ideas.    The  young  swell  who  had  nothing  to  do  was  1 

popular  among  them  because  he  readily  conversed  with  them,  1 

made  everybody  free  of  his  pouch  and  proved  himself  a  ready 
lender  of  those  small  sums  which  it  would  be  an  excess  of  duty 
to  remember  or  return. ' 

The  Doctor  it  was  who  rudely  awakened  him.  He  came 
marching  briskly  along  Bank  Side  on  his  morning  round,  and 
seeing  Laurence,  stopped  to  greet  him  cheerily.  The  Doctor  was 
always  a  cheerful  man :  all  doctors  in  general  practice  are  cheerful : 
in  fact,  cheerfulness  is  the  first  subject  in  which  a  medical  student 
has  to  satisfy  his  examiners.  Only  a  specialist  is  allowed  to  be 
sometimes  grumpy. 

*  Why,'  he  said,  *  you  are  the  very  man  I  was  thinking  of  at 
the  moment.' 

*  I  am  glad  to  have  been  in  your  thoughts.' 

*  This  very  morning  after  breakfast  I  went  to  my  brother-in- 
law's  study — a  thing  I  haven't  done  for  years.  "Clement,'*  I 
said,  "  I  should  like  to  carry  the  good  news  to  that  new  friend  of 
ours  who  has  brought  us  so  much  happiness." ' 

<  Good  news  ? '  Laurence  was  thinking  of  the  article  and  its 
effect.     *  I  took  him  the  paper  myself,  yesterday  morning.' 

*You  did.  Nothing  ever  made  him  so  happy.  But  ih  is 
even  better  news  than  that.  In  the  evening — in  the  evening  * — 
the  Doctor's  voice  broke  a  little.  He  sat  down  on  the  bench  and 
cleared  his  throat.  *  Twenty  years  ago ' — he  started  his  inform- 
ation with  a  new  paragraph,  as  people  will  when  they  are  much 
moved — *I  began  a  most  inteiesting  experiment.  You  know 
something  of  it,  already.  I  wanted,  first  of  all,  to  isolate  a  boy 
from  the  more  mischievous  influences  of  the  age.  I  wanted  him 
to  grow  up  free  from  prejudices,  so  as  to  look  at  truth  with  clear 
and  steady  eyes.  I  proposed  that  he  should  learn,  for  himself, 
what  we  vainly  try  to  teach — how  to  elevate  his  soul.  I  thought 
that  a  boy  taught  to  search  for  truth  in  all  her  forms  would  the 
soonest  arrive  at  the  one  doctrine  which  can  ever  advance  the 
world — I  mean  the  sacrifice  of  self.' 

Laurence  thought  of  the  doctrine  at  which  the  seeker  aftejr 
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Truth  had  really  arrived — the  exaltation  and  worship  of  self; 
could  the  Doctor  then  be  quite  ignorant  of  his  pupiVs  views  ? 

*  Well — my  son — I  have  always  called  him  my  son — grew  up 
and  has  become  what  you  know  and  have  seen.  Am  I  right  to 
be  proud  of  such  a  son  ?  ' 

'  As  a  man  of  science,'  said  Laurence,  gravely. 

<  To  keep  him  long  enough  in  G-ermany  to  finish  his  studies 
ran  away  with  all  the  little  money  I  had  left — not  that  I  grudge 
it.  Never  was  money  better  spent.  But  it  is  the  fact.  My 
brother-in-law,  as  you  may  suppose,  is  not  rich.  In  fact  his  only 
property  consists  of  three  or  four  houses  bequeathed  him  by  a 
cousin,  and  we  are  not  able  to  do  more  than  live  with  strict 
economy.    Do  I  weary  you  with  these  details  ? ' 

'  No,  no,  not  in  the  least,  I  assure  you,'  said  Laurence,  won- 
dering what  this  might  mean.     ^  Pray  go  on.' 

^  You  have  taken  so  kindly  an  interest  in  Clement :  we  all  like 
yon  so  much.  Well,  I  will  go  on.  We  are  getting  old,  he  and 
I  —and  there  is  Althea.    There  is  Althea.' 

If  the  Doctor  had  not  been  gazing  into  the  middle  of  a  half 
laden  barge  he  might  have  seen  the  young  man's  cheeks  flush 
suddenly — and  it  might  have  caused  even  the  least  suspicious 
man  in  the  world  to  have  suspicions. 

'There  is  Althea,'  Laurence  repeated,  with  an  effort. 

*  We  think  of  her  and  of  her  future  and  we  tremble.  For, 
when  we  are  gone  what  will  become  of  her?  We  have  lived 
altogether  apart  from  the  world — foolishly,  I  now  think — but  at 
first  I  had  my  work  and  Clement  had  what  he  thought  sufficient 
reasons :  therefore,  the  girl  has  no  friends :  and  she  will  have  very 
little  money.  What  is  to  become  of  her  ?  She  is  ignorant  of 
the  world  and  innocent.  She  might  fall  a  prey  to  any  designing 
person.  Good  Heavens !  What  will  become  of  her  ?  The  ques- 
tion has  been  before  us  lately  a  great  deal,  and  I  confess  that  it 
makes  me  very  uneasy.  After  sixty  anything  may  happen  to  a 
man.     What  is  to  become  of  Althea  when  we  are  gone  ? ' 

*  Doctor,'  cried  Laurence,  eagerly,  *  let  me ' 

*One  moment,  my  dear  young  friend — one  moment.  Last 
night,  after  Althea  had  gone,  to  bed,  Oliver,  who  was  with  us, 
opened  his  mind.' 

*  Oliver  ?  Oliver  ? '  If  his  cheek  had  been  crimson  before,  it 
now  became  white.    *  Oliver  opened  his  mind  ? ' 

'  Oliver  told  us  that  he  has  long  loved  Althea — and  asked  our 
permission  to  address  her.    That  is  my  news.    That  is  why  I  am 
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so  rejoiced.  Oliver  and  Althea — my  adopted  son  and  my  sister^s 
daughter.  They  have  been  brought  up  together.  They  know 
each  other  entirely*  We  can  trust  her  happiness  to  Oliver  with 
such  confidence  as  we  should  feel  in  no  one  else.  Her  happiness 
must  be  considered  first.  As  for  other  things,  there  is  a  great 
future  before  him :  she  will  be  proud  of  her  husband.  That  is  a 
great  point.' 

*  Has  Althea— has  Miss  Indagine — consented  V 

*  Oliver  will  speak  to  her  this  evening.  We  agreed  that 
nothing  should  be  said  to  her  by  ourselves,  and  we  would  not 
endeavour  to  influence  her.  She  will  not  know  our  own  hopes : 
Oliver  has  promised  not  to  put  this  view  of  the  nmtter  before 
her.    It  is  left  entirely  to  her  heart.* 

<  To  her  heart/  Laurence  repeated,  his  own  a  little  lifted  by 
the  assurance. 

*  As  for  Oliver,  he  will  have  a  wife  who  is  one  of  a  million. 
That  he  knows  very  well.  I  have  for  some  time  hoped  that  the 
influence  of  love  would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  his  character. 
There  is  a  point  in  the  history  of  every  man  when  love  is  needed 
for  the  full  development  of  his  character.  He  may  pass  through 
it  without  getting  love,  and  without  permanent  loss,  but  for  most 
men  it  is  needed.  I  think  that  Oliver  has  reached  this  point. 
Love  will  reveal  to  him  many  aspects  of  humanity  of  which  he  is 
as  yet  ignorant.' 

*Yes,*  said  Laurence  shortly.  *Has  Oliver  spoken  to  yon 
about  the — ^the  progress  he  has  made  towards  your  doctrines  ?' 

^  No :  he  is  feeling  his  way.  He  is  working,  searching,  and 
meditating.  He  leads  the  simple  life  which  befits  the  true 
scientific  spirit.     I  am  content,  so  far.' 

*  The  business  will  be  settled,  you  say,  this  evening.' 

*  Yes.  Come  in  at  half-past  nine.  Come  in  and  rejoice  with 
us.  You  have  brought  so  much  light  and  happiness  to  the  house 
that  we  should  like  you  to  be  present  at  our  new  rejoicing.  I 
haven't  bored  you  with  all  this  gossip,  have  I  ?  You  look  worried. 
I  ought  to  have  noticed  that  before.' 

*  No— no.  You  have  interested  me ' — he  tried  to  smile — 
'much  more  than  you  can  guess.  I  will  be  with  you  this 
evening.' 

The  Doctor  nodded  and  laughed  and  strode  away  to  see  his 
patients. 

This  was  the  rude  awakening.  This  was  how  things  were 
going  to  happen  just  as  he  desired.  This  was  the  end  of  the  little 
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Storj  which  he  had  resolved  to  watch.    Now,  indeed,  he  might 
pack  up  his  things  and  go  home. 
Bat  the  story  was  not  yet  finished. 


CHAPTEB   XII. 

althea's  engagement. 


One  who  goes  a* wooing  should  dance  as  he  walks,  and  should  laugh 
when  he  speaks :  he  should  have  the  light  of  love  in  his  eyes,  and 
the  flush  of  yearning  on  his  cheek.  He  should  also  show  the 
certainty  of  conquest  in  his  carriage,  which  should  be  valiant  and 
confident,  yet  not  arrogant.  To  come  creeping,  with  downcast 
eyes,  a  cloudy  brow,  and  an  anxious  pale  face,  is  a  poor  way  to  open 
up  a  subject  so  delightful  and  so  full  of  interest.  Yet  it  was  the 
way  adopted  by  Oliver.  He  had  asked  Althea  to  meet  him  in  her 
father's  study  at  nine  that  evening.  She  certainly  knew  what  he 
proposed  to  say :  that  false  start  made  on  Bank  Side  warned  her. 
Some  girls  go  to  such  an  interview  with  beating  hearts  and  burn- 
ing cheeks :  Althea  went  quietly  and  gravely,  with  no  outward 
sign  of  emotion  whatever. 

Outside,  in  the  opposite  room,  the  two  old  men  sat  at  their 
chess  table,  pretending  to  play ;  but  one  exposed  his  Queen  and 
the  other  forgot  to  take  advantage  of  it.  One  left  a  mate  easy  to 
be  snatched  and  the  other  saw  it  not.  Yet,  as  usual,  they  sat, 
chin  in  hand,  as  if  pondering  the  way  of  war. 

Althea  was  the  first  to  keep  that  appointment.  She  betook 
herself  to  the  study  at  the  stroke  of  nine.  Here  she  waited, 
standing  thoughtfully  at  the  table,  playing  with  a  paper  knife. 
She  was  thinking  how  best  to  frame  her  answer.  Now  a  girl  who 
intends  to  accept  a  man  does  not  generally — at  least,  one  hopes 
not — cast  about  for  a  fitting  formula  of  words. 

Oliver  appeared  in  ten  minutes.  As  we  have  said,  he  pre- 
sented little  outward  show  of  the  passionate  lover.  Had  he  been 
ten  years  younger  you  would  have  said  he  was  sulky.  He  was 
nervous ;  he  fidgeted  with  his  hat  as  if  not  knowing  where  to 
bestow  it,  as  happens  to  persons  unaccustomed  to  the  manners  of 
the  Great.  Althea  watched  him  curiously.  That  Oliver  should 
even  imagine  to  himself  that  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  was  a 
thing  so  contrary  to  all  her  experience  of  the  young  man,  that  she 
was  fairly  puzzled.     If  you  live  with  a  person  and  watch  him  every 
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have  seen — in  her  eyes  and  in  her  face  .  •  .  and  in  yours,  Oliver — 
could  all  those  signs  mean  nothing  ? ' 

*  You  have  heard,  Cassie  says  there  was  never  any  thing  between 
us.' 

'  Yet  I  cannot  understand.  We  all  thought . . .  well .  .  . 
since  Cassie  says  so.  But  it  is  wonderful.  Almost  as  wonderful 
as  that  you  should  fancy  for  a  single  moment  that  you  are  in  love 
with  me.* 

*  Yet,  Althea,  that  is  the  case.' 

*  Say  it  once  more,  Oliver.  Look  me  in  the  eyes  and  say  it 
again.' 

He  stood  facing  her.  She  was  taller  by  an  inch  and  more,  and 
as  she  stood  upright,  her  eyes  bent  upon  him,  he  seemed  half  a 
foot  shorter.  And  his  face  had  got  the  old  ugly  look  upon  it.  He 
to  love  this  girl !  As  well  think  that  Comus  could  love  the  Lady  ! 
But  he  tried  to  lift  his  head  and  to  meet  her  gaze. 

*  Althea — I  love  you ' — but  his  eyes  dropped. 

She  laughed  gently,  not  scornfully.  'No — no,'  she  said. 
*  There  is  no  love  in  your  voice,  Oliver :  none  in  your  eyes :  and 
none  in  your  heart.  Tell  me,  what  does  it  mean  ?  Why  are  you 
trying  to  deceive  yourself  ? ' 

*  I  do  not  understand  you,  Althea.  I  tell  you  that  I  love  you 
and  you  laugh  at  me.' 

*  I  laugh  because  it  is  so  ridiculously  untrue.  And  again  I 
ask,  Oliver,  why  you  are  trying  to  persuade  yourself ...  or 
me  •  • .' 

*  Pray,  Althea,  since  you  are  so  wise,  where  did  you  get  your 
knowledge  ?     How  do  you  know  the  symptoms  of  love  ? ' 

*  From  the  books  which  you  despise.     From  the  poets.' 

*  Oh  I  The  poets  .  .  .  the  poets  ...  if  you  are  going  to  believe 
the  inflated  rubbish  of  the  poets ! ' 

*  I  am  quite  sure — from  the  poets — that  if  a  man  loves  a  girl 
his  heart  is  so  softened  in  thinking  of  her,  that  he  must  show  bis 
love  in  his  eyes  aod  in  his  voice  and  by  his  manner.  You  love 
me,  do  you,  Oliver?  Yet  there  is  no  softness  in  your  eyes 
or  in  your  voice.  No — my  dear  Oliver — we  have  been  brother 
and  sister  together  a  good  many  years :  we  will  continue  brother 
and  sister,  if  you  please.' 

'This  comes  from  living  alone.  Softened  heart!  Eubbish. 
I^ve,  in  truth,  is  the  most  simple  thing  in  the  world.  Two  persoDs 
are  attracted  towards  each  other,  by  the  laws  of  Nature.  If  the 
girl  is  beautiful,  as  you  are,  she  attracts  the  man  readily.     They 
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call  this  the  Power  of  Beauty.  Very  good.  I  am  attracted  to 
you  by  the  laws  of  Nature — which  I  do  not  pretend  to  resist.  If 
you  are  pleased  with  me,  you  will  accept  me.  But  we  need  not 
talk  any  nonsense  about  softening  of  hearts.  Accept  me,  Althea. 
You  have  known  me  all  your  life.  You  have  not  to  find  out  what 
kind  of  man  I  am :  you  must  know  beforehand  that  I  shall  do  my 
best  to  make  you  happy.' 

*  Indeed,  Oliver,  I  do  not  know  that,  at  all.' 

^  You  can't  expect  to  have  an  angel  made  on  purpose  for  you. 
Better  to  know  beforehand  the  worst  that  can  be  said  about  a  man 
than  find  out  afterwards.' 

•What  do  you  think,  now — ^to  be  practical — ^will  make  me 
happy  ? ' 

Oliver  sat  down  and  laughed.  He  had  made  the  first  plunge 
and  was  more  sure  of  himself.  He  was  more  at  ease  sitting, 
because  Althea  continued  to  stand,  and  she  was  taller  than 
himself  and  dominated  him. 

*  If  you  talk  sentimental  rubbish,'  he  replied,  *  you  would  be 
happy  with  love  and  the  union  of  two  hearts  and  the  mingling  of 
souls  and  the  extravagant  worship  of  a  lover.  We  are  not  in  the 
Elizabethan  age,  however.  If  you  talk  good  honest  sense,  you 
want,  to  make  you  completely  happy,  first ' — he  looked  up  with  a 
complete  return  to  cheerfulness — *  material  comfort.  Every 
woman  likes  to  be  warm  and  well  clothed  and  to  have  a  reasonable 
certainty  about  the  daily  bread  and  jam.  You  shall  have  that, 
assured.  Next,  you  want  a  complete  change  in  your  life.  You 
are  at  last — I  think  the  coming  of  this  Australian  chap  has  done 
it — sick  and  tired  of  this  hole  of  a  place.  You  want  society,  art, 
travel,  and  the  freshness  of  new  thoughts.  Well — I  will  give 
you  that  complete  change.  Confess,  now,  this  is  what  you  want 
to  make  you  happy.' 

*  Well,  Oliver,'  she  said,  *  you  are  partly  right.  Three  weeks 
ago  I  should  have  told  you  that  I  desired  no  change.  Now,  all  is 
altered.  It  is  true.  I  do  most  vehemently  desire  to  go  away 
with  my  father,  somewhere — I  know  not  where — ^anywhere,  so 
that  we  may  see  the  world  and  live  among  cultivated  people. 
This  place  seems  to  be  choking  me — and  now,  at  length,  my 
father  is  roused  from  his  apathy.  Before  many  days,  I  am  sure, 
he  will  be  as  eager  as  I  can  wish  to  get  back  to  the  world.  You 
say  I  want  change.  Why,  I  am  myself  changed — I  know  not 
how.  Even  my  old  power  of  dreaming  has  left  me :  you  used  to 
laugh  at  my  visions :  they  do  not  come  to  me  any  longer :  my 
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mind  is  lull  of  new  thoughts — I  am  grown  impatient.     Yes/  she 
murmured,  <  I  want  change.' 

*  Why  •  .  .  there  •  .  .  there  .  .  .'  said  Oliver  eagerly,  *  half 
the  battle  is  won.    You  want  change — I  will  give  it  to  you.' 

*  I  think  not,  Oliver.  You  have  known  me  all  my  life,  as  you 
say,  but  you  have  never  given  me  anything  :  not  a  thought  or  a 
hope — and  you  never  will.' 

*  Yes — yes — I  will  give  you  all — all  that  you  desire.' 

*  No.  You  are  quite  mistaken,  Oliver,'  she  repeated,  *  quite 
mistaken ;  you  do  not  love  me  at  all.  Two  people  brought  up 
together,  as  we  have  been,  cannot  fall  in  love  :  I  am  no  mystery 
to  you :  nor  you  to  me.  We  know  each  other  too  well,  my 
poor  boy.' 

*  If  you  mean  that  I  am  to  expect  you  to  be  different  from 
what  you  are,  of  course  I  am  not  in  love.  But,  Althea,  I  know 
you  so  well  that  I  have  no  need  to  imagine  graces  and  virtues.  I 
have  seen  them  and  proved  them  in  you.' 

*  Really,  Oliver  ?  Then  you  have  concealed  your  admiration 
very  carefully.' 

*  Would  you  have  had  me  speak  before  the  time  ? ' 
•What  time?' 

*  There  is  a  time  for  everything.  Now,  Althea,  give  me  five 
minutes  only — ^I  have  my  foot  on  the  ladder :  I  have  obtained  the 
lowest  post  on  that  ladder  of  fortune  and  fame.  I  have  no  income 
yet,  to  speak  of.  But  that  will  come.  A  brief  occupation  of  my 
present  post  will  lead  to  something  better.  I  am  a  Fellow  of  the 
Soyal  Society — the  youngest  Fellow.  The  future  is  clear  before 
me.  So  much  for  myself.  Now  for  you.  My  father,  as  I  am 
permitted  to  call  him,  has  spent  upon  my  education  the  whole  of 
the  fortune  which  was  left  to  him.  He  has  now  nothing  but  the 
income  which  he  makes  by  incessant  toil  among  these  people  for 
whom  he  has  thrown  away  his  life.  Your  father  has  his  slender 
income,  it  is  true,  and  it  will  be  yours  .  .  .' 

*  You  mean,'  she  interrupted,  *  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  me  if  I  were  to  marry  you.  It  is  a  kind  of  bargain  that  you 
propose.' 

*  Hear  me  out.  I  should  get  a  wife,  for  my  part — ^the  woman 
I  love — beautiful  and  attractive — who  would  advance  me  socially. 
A  man  like  myself,  without  any  backing  up  of  relations,  wants 
such  a  wife.  Why,  of  course,  the  chief  advantage  would  be  on 
my  side.  I  willingly  own  it.  No  man,  Althea,  can  offer  in  return 
for  yourself  anything  in  the  least  its  equivalent ' — ^he  marred  this 
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rather  pretty  speech  by  a  coldness  which  took  the  life  and  meaning 
out  of  it.  *  Yet  on  the  whole  you  would  not  lose  by  the  •  .  .  the 
arrangement.  Without  nonsense  about  softening  of  hearts,  think 
of  it  in  this  way,  Althea.' 

She  shook  her  head.  *  We  waste  the  time,'  she  said ;  *  it  is 
perfectly  impossible  that  I  could  ever  love  you.' 

^  You  think  so  because  your  head  is  full  of  poetic  rubbish. 
Wait  a  little.  When  we  are  engaged  your  thoughts  will  begin  to 
dwell  about  me,  and  I  dare  say  you  will  discover  all  kinds  of  gifts 
and  graces  in  your  lover  that  you  would  pass  over  in  your  brother. 
For  instance,  you  would  like  your  husband  to  be  a  distinguished 
man.  Very  well,  I  think  I  may  promise  you  that  he  shall  be 
distinguished.  I  will  make  science  a  ladder  by  which  to  climb  to 
any  heights  you  like.' 

^I  would  certainly  like  my  husband  to  be  distinguished,' 
Althea  replied ;  *  and  yet  .  .  .  No,  Oliver.  Let  there  be  no  more 
said.  I  do  not  love  you  and  you  do  not  love  me.  What  is  the 
use  of  going  on  ?    That  is  the  last  word.' 

Oliver  made  no  reply.  For  a  few  minutes  there  was  silence. 
Then  he  played  his  last  card,  speaking  slowly  and  distinctly.  It 
was  the  card  he  had  promised  not  to  play. 

*  There  is  one  word  more.  It  may  influence  you.  In  the 
next  room  are  two  old  men  who  love  you,  Althea — ^as  much  as  I 
do.  At  this  moment  they  are  most  anxiously  waiting  to  hear  the 
result  of  this  talk.' 

*  Where?  Do  they  know?'  She  changed  colour.  *You 
have  told  them  ? ' 

^I  could  not  attempt  to  win  you,  Althea,'  he  replied  with 
dignity, '  until  I  had  first  asked  their  consent.' 

He  said  this  without  the  appearance  of  bragging  over  this 
virtuous  conduct.  *  They  not  only  know  what  I  am  saying  to 
you,  but  they  have  given  their  consent,  and  that  most  readily 
and  heartily.  Althea ' — he  was  now  speaking  with  greater  anima- 
tion and  the  appearance  of  sincerity — ^  I  declare  to  you — I  am 
sure  you  will  believe  this — there  is  nothing  in  the  world  which 
would  please  and  rejoice  them  more.  They  are  growing  old : 
they  cannot  bear  to  think  that  the  time  may  come — and  that 
soon — when  they  must  leave  you  alone — friendless — and  slenderly 
provided  for.  In  me  they  sec  a  protector,  rather  than  a  lover. 
Think  of  these  old  people,  Althea.' 

The  tears  came  into  her  eyes.  *Yes,'  she  replied,  *I  am 
always  thinking  of  them.' 
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*That  you  should  be  left  alone — in  such  a  place — ^with  no  other 
resources  than  the  precarious  rent  of  a  few  houses  in  this  poor 
quarter — no  wonder  they  tremble.  At  this  very  moment,  Althea, 
I  repeat,  they  are  waiting  anxiously  to  know  your  answer.' 

*  Oh !  what  answer  can  I  give?  What  should  I  give  ?  Oliver, 
you  must  understand.  It  is  impossible — it  is  impossible — I  could 
never  marry  you — ^because,  we  could  never  love  each  other.' 

*  You  may  change — I  am  sure  you  will  change — ^when  we  are 
engaged.' 

*  No — no — it  is  impossible.    I  will  tell  them  so.' 

<  And  if  you  did  not  change  we  could  break  the  engagement. 
Can  you  believe  that  I  would  hold  you  to  an  engagement  if  you 
could  not  love  me  ? ' 

*  Well,  but,  Oliver,  girls  don't  get  engaged  only  in  order  to 
break  it  off.' 

*  No.  On  the  other  hand,  very  few  girls  have  seen  their  future 
husband  half-a-dozen  times  before  they  become  engaged  to  him. 
The  love  comes  after — if  it  comes  at  all.' 

*  No  ...  no  ...  it  is  impossible.' 

<  Think  of  my  &ther,  Althea.  Make  him  happy  in  thinking 
that  we  are  engaged.  He  believes  in  me,  you  know.  He  thinks 
I  am  going  to  be  the  greatest  man  of  science  that  ever  lived — 
and  he  thinks  that  I  shall  make  you  happy.  For  his  sake — for 
your  own  father's  sake,  Althea — let  us  pretend  to  be  engaged  until 
the  love  that  follows  will  bind  us  surely.' 

*  Pretend  to  be  engaged  ?  ' 

*  Why  not  ?  There  are  only  our  two  selves — ^and  these  two 
old  men — we  have  no  friends.  Such  a  thing  might  hurt  another 
girl,  but  it  can  do  no  harm  to  you.  No  one  at  all,  outside,  shall 
know  it.  If  you  find,  afterwards,  that  it  cannot  come  to  anything, 
we  can  break  it  off.     But  to  make  them  happy,  let  us  pretend.' 

*  Is  it  possible  ?  '  the  girl  asked.  *  You  have  actually  gone 
through  all  this  pretence  of  love  only  to  make  your  father  happy? 

*  If  you  like  to  think  so ' 

*It  is  good  of  you,  Oliver.  It  was  a  kind  thought.  I  have  never 
known  you  do  a  kinder  thing.  But  no^it  is  impossible  even  to 
pretend.' 

*  Only  at  first,  to  make  them  happy.' 

'To  make  them  happy  I  would  do  anything.  But  this  is 
nonsense.' 

*  I  will  release  you  whenever  you  please — nay — I  will  not 
ponsider  you  as  bound  to  me  by  any  other  than  a  conditional 
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promise.  We  will  tell  them  that  it  is  conditional.  You  shall  be 
engaged,  Althea,  with  the  understanding  that  you  can  step  out 
of  it  at  any  moment.' 

In  the  other  room,  the  chess-board  was  now  pushed  aside. 
The  Doctor  and  the  Poet,  joined  now  by  Laurence,  waited  in 
silence  for  the  decision.  A  hundred  times  during  the  day  had 
the  young  man  been  tempted  to  go  to  the  Doctor  and  say,  *  This 
adopted  son  of  yours,  whom  you  believe  to  be  working  his  way 
to  the  doctrine  of  self-sacrifice,  is  a  cold-blooded  worshipper  of 
self,  the  centre  of  the  universe ;  he  is  utterly  incapable  of  sacri- 
fice ;  he  has  deceived  and  thrown  over  the  girl  whom  he  once 
pretended  to  love;  he  has  no  illusions;  he  is  as  incapable  of 
honest  love  as  of  self-sacrifice.  He  is  not  worthy  to  be  even 
under  the  same  roof  as  Althea.  Yet  you  rejoice  at  the  possibility 
of  his  marrying  her.  Should  they  marry,  certain  misery  awaits 
her.'  Thus  and  thus  did  he  frame  a  speech  which  he  might 
make  to  the  Doctor  or  to  Althea's  father.  Yet  he  could  not  say 
it.  He  had  no  right  to  interfere.  He  had  learned  by  accident 
what  Cassie  would  refuse  to  confess  openly.  He  had  learned  by 
another  accident  the  man's  real  views.    Yet  he  could  not  interfere. 

They  waited,  therefore,  sitting  in  the  twilight.  They  waited 
a  whole  hour  while  Oliver,  pleading  his  cause,  broke  that  promise 
of  secrecy  as  to  their  wishes.  Laurence  stood  at  the  window 
silent,  his  face,  could  they  have  seen  it  in  the  twilight,  sad  and 
anxious. 

Then  the  old  men  began  to  talk. 

*  It  will  make  a  great  diflference  to  us,'  said  her  uncle ;  *  we 
shall  no  longer  be  first  in  her  thoughts.' 

*  The  house  will  be  intolerable  if  she  has  to  leave  us,'  said  her 
father ;  *  yet  we  cannot  keep  her  here  after  she  is  married.' 

*  Clement,  we  must  not  begin  to  think  of  ourselves.  The 
girl's  happiness  comes  first.  And  the  boy,  if  I  know  him,  will 
make  her  happy.' 

Laurence  at  the  window  groaned. 

When  the  Bell  of  St.  Paul's  struck  ten,  the  door  was  opened 
and  Althea  appeared  followed  by  Oliver. 

<  Congratulate  me,'  said  the  lover.   *  Althea  is  engaged  to  me.' 
Althea  ran  and  fell  upon  her  father's  neck. 

*  If  it  pleases  you,  dear :  if  it  will  make  you  happy :  if  it  is 
what  you  desire ' 
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*My  child,  what  can  we  desire  but  your  own  happiness  ? ' 
Laurence  on  hearing  the  &tal  announcement  instantly  stepped 

quickly  and  quietly  out  of  the  room. 

*And  we  are  not  really  eugaged,' Althea  explained.     *It  is 

only — ^if  it  will  make  you  happier — a  conditional  promise.' 

*  A  promise '  said  Oliver,  *  a  promise — with  conditions.' 

*  If  I  find  that  I  can  love  him — after  a  time — we  are  not  in 
any  hurry — and  if  he  finds  that  he  really  loves  me — ^but  I  don't 
think  he  ever  will — we  shall  be  married.  If  I  find  that  I  cannot 
love  him,  at  any  time — to-day  or  to-morrow — I  am  free — that  is 

all.     We  are  not  engaged  unless My  dear  father,  are  you 

satisfied  ? ' 

With  such  conditions  and  loopholes  and  hedging  round  of 
happiness,  ought  not  the  fondest  father  to  be  satisfied  ?  It  was, 
however,  a  pity — a  great  pity — that  Laurence  had  not  stayed 
another  minute  in  the  room. 

^  And  where,'  asked  the  Doctor  after  taking  his  share  of  the 
kissing, '  where  is  Mr.  Waller  ?  He  was  here  only  five  minutes 
ago.' 

*  He  is  no  longer  here,'  said  Oliver  softly.  *  When  he  heard 
my  words  he  ran  away.  Doubtless  he  thought  he  would  not 
intrude  on  a  &mily  occasion  so  completely  private  as  this.' 


{^Pohe  continued.) 
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ONCE  more  we  pluck  the  wind-flower  in  the  wood, 
And  hear  the  cuckoo  calling  from  the  hill, 
Each  in  its  place,  responsive  to  the  Will 
Tfcat  bade  them  be,  and  *  saw  that  thej^  were  good,' 
And  to  the  wind  and  wave  said,  *  Peace,  be  still  I' 

Peace !  let  us  hold  our  peace.    The  rain  fell  fast, 

The  troubled  skies  before  the  strong  wind  driven ; 
Now,  like  a  lowly  penitent  forgiven, 

A  smile  across  the  tear-stained  face  hath  passed,         _ 
And  sobbiDg  Earth  is  reconciled  to  Heaven. 

Peace !  let  us  hold  our  peace.     She  is  not  here. 
To  bid  the  bluebell  welcome  as  of  old ; 
And  when  the  sapphire  woodland  we  behold 

We  bow  the  head,  and  say  she  held  it  dear 

To  watch  the  awakening  earth  her  wealth  unfold. 

Peace !  let  us  hold  our  peace — ^her  peace  is  ours ; 
Here,  as  we  wander  through  the  woods  alone, 
Heart  whispereth  unto  heart  in  happy  tone. 

What  need,  amid  the  newly-risen  flowers, 

To  read  *  Eesurgam '  written  on  the  stone  ? 

Peace !  let  us  hold  our  peace ! — our  peace  is  hers ; 

Beyond  our  voices  she  hath  found  her  rest ; 

The  silent  evening  burneth  in  the  west ; 
And  by  her  own  still-tongued  interpreters 

The  peaceful  message  is  made  manifest. 

Then  leave  the  wind-flower  quiet  in  the  wood. 
The  primrose  in  its  place  beneath  the  hill ; 
Seeing  she  ceaseth  not  to  work  His  will 

Who  looked  upon  her  life,  and  saw  'twas  good. 

And  to  the  woman's  heart  said,  *  Peace,  be  still ! ' 

George  Holden. 
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The  Health  of  the  Mind.' 


IN  a  late  number  of  one  of  the  great  organs  of  public  opinion  an 
observation  was  made,  in  a  leading  article,  respecting  the 
scope  and  value  of  sanitary  science.  The  observation  had  refer- 
ence to  a  public  event  over  which  it  had  been  my  privilege  to 
preside,  and  at  which  a  number  of  the  leading  spirits  of  sanitation 
paid  a  richly  deserved  tribute  of  respect  to  the  most  revered  and 
honoured  sanitary  scholar  of  the  century.  The  words  used  by 
the  publicist  who  commented  on  the  subject  ran  as  follows : — 

*  We  have  no  wish  to  write  as  if  it  were  the  chief  duty  of  men 
to  preserve  their  own  health  ;  and  though  we  have  no  desire  to 
see  the  world  absorbed  in  an  ignoble  struggle  to  add  a  year  or  two 
to  the  average  span  of  human  existence,  we  see  no  real  reason  to 
regard  a  sensible  solicitude  for  sanitation  as  materialistic.  At 
least  we  should  not  be  satisfied  until  we  have  counteracted  the 
evil  effects  of  civilisation,  and  secured  mankind  against  the  poisons 
which  are  generated  by  the  artificial  conditions  under  which  we 
live  at  the  present.' 

These  words,  critical  as  they  are,  ought  not  to  be  accepted  by 
us  sanitarians  as  without  weight  or  intention.  They  are  the  words 
of  a  man  who  has  given  thought  to  them,  and  who  has  expressed 
what  a  great  many  persons  believe  yet  do  not  so  clearly  and  plainly 
afl&rm.  It  is  true  they  are  founded  on  a  most  serious  error, 
namely,  that  civilisation  has  led  to  an  increase  of  the  spreading 
diseases  or  plagues  infecting  mankind,  an  error  which  the  learned 
authors  Marx  and  Willis  corrected  half  a  century  ago  in  their 
brilliant  work  on  '  The  Decrease  of  Disease  by  Civilisation  ; '  and 
it  is  true  also  that  they  are  founded  on  another  error,  namely, 
that  the  whole  object  of  sanitary  science  and  art,  on  its  physical 
side,  consists  of  methods  for  the  extinction  of  the  communicable 

*  Presidential  address  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Hastings  Health  Congrest 
on  Tuesday,  Apnl  30, 1889. 
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diseases.  Bat  the  worst  error  conveyed  in  the  passage  I  have 
read  is  one  that  is  implied  rather  than  openly  expressed,  namely, 
that  all  the  science  and  art  of  sanitation,  the  mim'mu'm,  honwm,  of 
it,  is  included  in  the  physical  effort  to  prevent  and  annihilate 
physical  disease.  That  the  effort  of  removing  and  preventing 
physical  diseases  is  a  most  important  part  of  sanitation  we  most 
admit ;  that  up  to  the  present  time  this  effort  has  been  considered 
the  main  part  of  sanitation  we  must  admit ;  that  there  has  been 
so  much  to  do  in  this  part  that  little  time  has  been  left  for  any- 
thing else  we  must  also  admit :  and  yet  if  this  were  all,  if  this 
were  really  the  efvimmiu'm  bonunif  then,  immense  as  the  work  may 
be,  it  is  not  of  the  highest  class ;  it  is  open  to  the  criticism  which 
has  been  passed  upon  it ;  and  it  ranks  rather  amongst  the  ex* 
pedient  than  the  progressive  steps  of  mankind.  It  is  my  desire 
to-night  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  before  me  for  in- 
dicating that,  having  done  so  much  in  sanitation  from  a  physical 
point  of  view,  it  is  time  for  us  to  move  on  into  wider  and  grander 
fields  of  research  and  practice.  I  want  to  declare  from  thiB  plat- 
form the  mental  side  of  sanitation,  and  to  indicate  that  from  the 
present  time  forward  the  health  of  the  mind,  not  less  than  the 
health  of  the  body,  belongs  to  the  true  and  earnest  student  of 
sanitary  science. 

Health,  Mental  and  Physical. 

We  have  been  accustomed,  in  thinking  of  the  health  of  the 
mind,  to  look  upon  it  as  subordinate  or  secondary  to  the  health  of 
the  body.  There  is  a  well-known  saying  which  is  on  everyone's 
lip.  Mens  sana  in  corpare  sano — a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body 
— which  saying  has  become  interpreted,  by  common  consent,  into 
meaning,  that  if  the  body  be  sound  the  mind  must  be  sound. 
The  proverb  does  not  actually  convey  that  idea ;  it  simply  suggests 
that  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  is  a  good  combination ;  it 
gives  no  precedence  to  the  body,  nay,  it  puts  the  mind  first  as  if 
it  supposed  a  sound  mind  as  the  precursor  of  the  sound  body. 
Mens  aana.  And  this  is  a  perfect  reading  of  it.  There  have 
been  some  philosophers,  some,  indeed,  of  the  best,  who,  holding 
the  opposite  view  to  that  which  is  now  commonly  held,  have 
traced  to  the  mind  all  the  evils  which  appear  in  the  body.  Thus 
the  prince  of  philosophers,  Plato  himself,  teaches  that  all  evils  of 
the  body  proceed  from  the  mind — ^a  thought  which  is  embodied  in 
another  proverb  almost  as  famous  as  the  one  already  named — and 
i)emocritus  is  quoted  by  the  industrious  and  quaint  old  Burton 
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in  his  ^Anatomy  of  Melancholy'  as  teaching  that  if  the  body 
should  bring  an  action  against  the  mind  or  sonl,  surely  the  soul 
would  be  cast  and  convicted ;  that  by  her  supine  negligence  she 
had  caused  such  inconvenience,  she  having  authority  over  the 
body,  and  using  it  for  an  instrument,  as  Cyprian  says,  as  a  smith 
doth  his  hammer. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  now  to  follow  out  the  subtle  argu- 
ment that  is  here  introduced  in  regard  to  the  intimate  relation- 
ships of  mind  and  body.  We  are  fully  conversant  with  the  fact 
that  the  body  can  be  injured  through  the  body  without  any  direct 
instrumentality  of  the  mind ;  for  in  point  of  fact  all  our  sanitary 
labours  have  been  carried  out  under  the  conception  that  the 
success  of  our  work  consists  in  detecting  and  removing  those 
obvious  external  causes  of  disease  by  and  through  which  the 
bodily  organs,  including  the  organs  of  the  mind  itself,  may  be  and 
are  affected ;  but  we  are  not  so  conversant  with  the  study  of  the 
health  of  the  mind  primarily  and  independently  of  the  body,  and 
of  the  health  of  the  body  as  dependent  on  that  of  the  mind. 

I  propose,  therefore,  in  this  address  to  dwell  on  this  latter 
topic  entirely,  and  to  try  and  open  up  some  new  thoughts  in  re- 
lation to  it.  The  time  has  come,  it  seems  to  me,  when  some  one 
must  commence  this  lead,  or  the  words  of  criticism  with  which  I 
opened  will  become  true  to  the  letter. 

Setting  forth  on  this  new  path  I  note  on  the  first  outlook  that 
the  phenomena  which  connect  themselves  with  the  study  of  the 
mental  origin  of  disease  present  the  closest  analogy  with  the 
phenomena  connected  with  the  physical  origin  of  disease.  We 
say,  when  we  are  thinking  or  speaking  about  the  diseases  which 
are  of  physical  origin,  that  they  are  the  results  of  uncleanliness ; 
and  we  proclaim  in  relation  to  the  removal  and  extinction  of  such 
diseases  that  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness.  We  say  of  physical 
causes  that  they  are  infectious  or  contagious  in  their  action.  We 
say  in  respect  to  physical  agencies  inducing  disease  that  they  are 
most  active  in  particular  seasons  of  the  year.  We  ascribe  to 
different  ages  of  life  different  effects  of  physical  influences  acting 
upon  the  health.  We  say  of  the  causes  which  excite  to  disease, 
through  physical  action,  that  they  are  modified,  increased,  or 
reduced  in  intensity,  by  the  quality  of  heredity ;  and  when  we 
come  to  look  at  causes  affecting  the  health  of  the  mind  we  dis- 
cover analogies  of  the  clearest  kind.  These  analogies  are  facts  to 
be  remembered  as  greatly  simplifying  our  present  study.  Un- 
fortunately, they  do  not  exhaust  it,  for  there  aire  in  the  mental 
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phenomena  of  disease  some  causes  of  disease  which  stand  out  by 
themselves  as  causes,  and  which  perform  a  double  injury  in  that 
they  affect  not  only  the  mind  itself,  but  the  body  through  the  mind. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  mutual  reaction  between  the  mind  and 
the  body,  in  regard  to  the  health  of  each,  which  is  most  close  and 
important.  We  know  that  the  state  of  the  body  affects  the  state 
of  the  mind ;  we  know  that  the  state  of  the  mind  affects  the  state 
of  the  body.  These  are  facts  of  every-day  knowledge ;  we  feel 
within  us  the  two  distinct  natures,  warring  with  each  other,  or  in 
accord  with  each  other,  or  helping  each  other,  and,  as  it  were, 
reasoning  with  each  other,  although  it  is  only  the  mind  which, 
recognising  itself  as  well  as  its  body,  really  reasons.  We  feel  and 
are  strangely  conscious  of  all  this,  but  what  we  do  not  feel,  and 
do  not  appreciate,  what  we  have  yet  to  learn  to  appreciate,  is  the 
independency  of  the  two  empires  of  mind  and  body,  as  well  as  the 
dependency  of  the  one  on  the  other.  We  are  conscious  that  the 
food  of  the  body  influences  the  health  of  the  mind,  as  when  we 
say  of  some  unsuitable  or  indigestible  thing,  ^  It  has  made  me  dull 
of  mind,  it  has  made  me  sad,  it  has  made  me  irritable,  or  has  in 
some  other  way  affected  my  equanimity.'  But  we  do  not  recognise 
with  like  readiness  and  in  the  same  way  the  effect  of  the  foods  of 
the  mind  on  the  mind  and  its  health ;  nor  is  this  remarkable,  for 
the  body  feeds  perceptibly,  and  by  one  stomach  alone,  whilst  the 
mind  feeds  imperceptibly,  by  five  stomachs,  by  every  sense,  which 
is  to  it  a  veritable  stomach  from  and  by  which  it  receives  its 
aliment,  be  that  good  or  bad,  and  from  and  by  which  it  is 
renewed  and  from  day  to  day  sustained. 

These  foods  of  the  mind  entering  the  mental  organisation,  the 
caraeranei^osa^  largely,  if  not  altogether,  mould  that  organisation 
into  set  form,  according  to  its  quality  for  moulding.  They  are 
so  like  the  touch  of  the  sculptor  on  the  clay,  that  to  a  large 
extent  all  men  and  women  bom  shape  their  mental  sur&ce 
according  as  they  are  led  to  give  it  form  and  shape.  I  could  not 
if  I  should  search  for  years  find  a  better  simile.  Common  foods 
and  drinks  must  be  healthy  in  order  that  the  material  of  the  body 
may  be  good ;  and  the  impressions  which  enter  the  body  by 
the  senses,  the  foods  and  drinks  of  the  mind,  must  also  be  healthy 
in  order  that  the  mind  may  be  good.  Granting,  therefore,  that 
the  substance  is  good  and  the  moulding  or  modelling  good,  all 
will  be  good  ;  there  will  be  the  mens  eana  in  corpore  sano. 

The  sanitarian  when  he  is  looking  after  the  pure  things  out  of 
which  the  body  shall  be  construpte?!,  the  pure  food,  the  pure 
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dHnk,  the  pure  air,  the  pure  warmth,  is  fulfilling  the  physical 
part  of  his  duty.  Whenever  he  is  taking  care  that  with  the 
materials  for  construction  no  evil  or  deleterious  thing  shall  enter, 
he  is  performing  his  legitimate  part  on  the  physical  side.  He  is 
preserving  the  material  of  life  from  physical  contamination ;  he 
is  giving  to  the  bodily  form  its  perfect  shape  and  qualities.  To 
complete  his  task  he  must  add  to  his  studies  the  study  of  the 
health  of  the  mind,  that  luminous  receptive  surface  which  changes 
the  mere  material  substance,  the  clay,  and  gives  it,  according  to 
the  depth,  the  purity,  the  equality,  and  the  brightness  of  itself, 
the  health  of  itself ;  its  innocence,  and  its  sanity ;  its  approach 
towards  the  one  pure  and  sane  mind  from  whence  it  proceeds, 
and  to  which  it  must  return.  Let  us  follow  this  out  in  orderly 
form. 

Mental  Purity. 

In  the  new  study  of  this  to  them  dual  art,  the  coming  school 
of  sanitarians  will  take  up  a  new  sanitation.  The  students  of  this 
school  will  begin,  as  their  physical  predecessors  began,  by  training 
into  health  from  simple  principles ;  and,  as  undeanliness  of  mind 
is  the  most  obvious  cause  of  mental  disease,  and  cleanliness  the 
surest  indication  of  mental  health,  they  will  strive  to  discover  the 
prime  sources  of  mental  impurity,  and  will  strive  equally  to  intro- 
duce, in  the  place  of  the  unclean  influences,  the  clean  and  the 
wholesome.  The  field  of  research  here  is  as  wide  as  the  field  of 
humanity,  and  of  all  studies  is  the  most  absorbing.  It  includes 
the  primitive  study  of  the  conditions  leading  to  the  perfect  mould 
of  mental  health ;  a  study  old  as  man  is  old,  and  yet  young  as  the 
youngest  of  men.  It  involves  the  problem  of  the  fashioning  of 
the  child  from  the  first  moment  when  it  begins  to  feed  on  the 
universe,  by  its  eyes,  its  ears,  its  touch,  its  taste,  its  smell.  It  is 
the  study  of  these  first  mouldings  into  the  modifications  of  mind 
incident  to  the  train  of  years  and  changing  scenes,  from  the  first 
gasp  of  the  breath  to  the  last  exhalation  of  that  vital  spirit. 

There  seems  a  wide  field  for  discovery  here,  and  yet,  wide  as 
it  is,  there  are  at  once  displayed  upon  it  certain  plain  truths  which 
are  immediately  practical  in  their  nature  and  influence  as  bearing 
on  the  health  of  the  mind.  One  primary  truth,  for  example,  at 
once  comes  forth,  that  the  mental  food  most  early  and  most  con- 
tinuously and  most  repeatedly  supplied  is  that  which,  for  health 
or  disease,  most  potently  affects  the  mental  surface  and  carves  its 
place  upon  it. 
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But  the  feeding  of  the  mind  governs  the  appetite  of  the  mind, 
and  by  what  the  senses  take  in  the  health  of  the  mind  is  good 
or  bad,  clean  or  unclean.  Each  sense  makes  its  own  bed.  Let  - 
the  eye  for  long  series  of  years  take  in  no  view  save  that  which  is 
squalid,  and  common,  and  impure,  and  by  that  custom  the  mind 
represents  the  fashion  of  what  it  sees.  For  art,  for  beauty,  it 
will  lose  its  primitive  adaptability,  whatever  that  may  have  been, 
and  after  a  set  time  for  attaining  maturity  will  remain,  in  respect 
to  purity  of  sight,  a  deficient  mind,  that  can,  at  best,  only  be 
partially  and  imperfectly  improved.  A  mind  so  formed  is  never 
in  perfect  health  and  strength.  Why  for  it  shall  the  earnest 
sanitarian  plead  for  open  spaces,  flowers,  a  clear  sky,  a  clean  street, 
an  artistic  dwelling,  all  that  makes  life  strongest  and  happiest  ? 
Why  indeed? 

The  difficulties  we  sanitarians  are  compelled  daily  to  meet  in 
our  work  of  reform,  lie  beyond  any  description  that  could  here  be 
given  in  unhealthiness  of  mental  visions.  The  visions  of  our 
forefathers,  for  what  reason  should  they  be  altered  ?  *  Am  I  not 
to  be  content  with  what  is  ?  Why  should  any  changes  be  intro- 
duced in  my  time  ? '  So  reason  they,  who,  from  what  is  called 
apathy  of  mind,  cherish  the  worst  and  moat  unhealthy  errors.  On 
minds  so  attuned  we  waste  our  powers  in  argument.  As  well 
argue  about  colours  with  one  who  is  colour-blind.  We  need  not 
argue.  We  must  train  the  young  mind  to  scenes  of  the  pure 
and  the  beautiful,  and  our  ultimate  triumph  is  then  secure. 

Do  you  ask  me  to  give  you  some  practical  idea  bearing  on  this 
point  of  mental  health  and  its  guardianship?  I  will  give  it 
straight.  I  will  take  the  illustration  from  the  schoolroom,  where 
the  first  mental  foods  are  administered.  Every  man  and  woman 
now  present  is,  to  a  larger  degree  than  he  or  she  has  the  slightest 
conception  of  until  he  or  she  reasons  it  out  from  memory  and 
comparison,  the  reflex  of  that  market  of  the  mind  the  school- 
room. 

The  first  care  of  the  teacher  should  be  the  room  of  the  taught. 
Let  that  room  be  bright,  cheerful,  healthy,  and  life  begins  from 
a  good  mental  starting-point.  Let  that  room  be  dark,  littery, 
melancholy,  dirty,  and  the  presage  of  life  is  injured  firom  the 
starting-point.  Some  quarter  of  a  century  ago  my  profession^ 
duties  led  me  to  the  examination  of  certain  schools  attached  to  the 
union  workhouses,  in  which  children  were  herded  together  in  rooms 
unfit  for  lower  animals.  The  children  were  one  and  all  the 
victims  of  low  health  physically,  and  the  medical  officers  were  in 
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despair  what  to  do  with  so  much  chronic  and  hopeless  feebleness 
as  prevailed  amongst  them.  But  this,  bad  as  it  was,  was  only  part 
of  the  evil.  There  was  the  addition  of  the  mental  misery  and 
impoverishment.  I  observed  that  such  schools  made  poverty,  bred 
it,  nursed  it;  made  misery,  bred  it,  nursed  it;  made  mental 
disease,  bred  it,  nursed  it.  I  gave  great  offence  for  my  plainness 
of  speech,  for  which  I  had  no  reason  to  care  since  the  disclo- 
sure of  the  existing  evils  led  to  important  ameliorations,  and  I 
knew  that  from  such  centres  of  gloom  nothing  could  come  that 
could  lead  the  so-called  scholars  into  a  purer  and  better  mental 
condition. 

These  observations  had  reference  to  schools  of  a  low  class  and 
of  a  past  day,  since  which  day  there  has  been  a  march  of  improve- 
ment. Still  the  march  is  slow  and  very  faulty.  My  eye  recalls 
at  this  moment  schools,  where  the  children  even  of  the  well-to-do 
are  taught,  in  which  perennial  gloom  is  spread  like  a  pall  over  the 
mental  life,  and  in  which  the  effects  on  the  after  career  are  of 
necessity  sad  and  unwholesome.  Better  off  indeed,  now,  are  the 
children  of  the  poor  in  some  of  the  bright  country  board  schools 
than  the  children  of  the  rich  in  the  dismal  cloisters  where  they 
sit  in  classes  from  year  to  year,  within  four  walls  in  which  the 
sunlight  has  no  full  play,  in  which  no  flowers  are  seen,  no  pictures, 
nor  other  thing  of  beauty  to  gladden  the  sight.  These  sad  schools 
are  to  the  eye  of  the  mind  uncleanly.  Let  them  be  reformed, 
and  reformation  in  the  scholar  will  follow  on  and  on  to  the  end  of 
life;  the  house  will  become  pure,  the  study  or  ofGce  will  be 
orderly,  the  bedroom  will  be  healthy,  because  the  mind  has  been 
taught  to  become  pure,  orderly,  and  healthy.  In  many  other 
ways  health  of  mind  through  cleanliness  of  the  sight  will  extend, 
as  the  art  of  attaining  mental  salubrity  is  extended.  Nor  will 
the  sight  alone  share  in  the  advancement ;  the  sense  of  hearing 
will  be  purified.  In  the  early  part  even  of  this  present  reign, 
great  statesmen,  great  soldiers,  great  lawyers,  and  other  great 
men  were  given,  on  occasions,  to  express  themselves  in  terms  and 
words  which  in  these  days  would  savour  almost  of  insanity — ^in 
terms  and  words  that  no  person  of  respectable  life  would  now  listen 
to  without  shame — and  still  amongst  the  most  unfortunate  and 
mentally  unhealthy  of  our  people  the  same  uncleanliness  lingers. 
Where  it  lingers  health  cannot  be.  Physical  health  will  not  be 
clad  in  dirty  raiment,  mental  health  will  not  be  tolerant  of  un- 
cleanly language  nor  of  language  &lse  or  foolish.  The  true  sani- 
tarian must  learn  to  train  the  ear  to  the  purity  of  discourse,  as  he 
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would  tx)  perfect  music,  or  as  he  would  train  the  skin  to  purity  of 
water,  and  the  eye  to  purity  of  sight.  In  like  manner  the  olfac- 
tory sense  com3s  under  the  rule  of  the  health  of  the  mind.  By 
the  olfactory  sense  the  mind  naturally  should  learn,  with  an  acute- 
ness  amounting  to  genius,  the  presence  of  most  of  the  physical 
causes  that  lead  to  the  most  serious  and  devastating  diseases. 
Sir  Edwin  Ghadwick,  in  one  of  those  happy  observations  which  so 
often  fall  from  him,  says  that  the  physical  condition  of  a  whole 
nation  might  be  told  by  a  nose  suflSciently  critical.  Physically 
the  statement  is  true,  and  unfortunately  the  sense  of  smell  is  not 
yet  so  freed  from  the  odours  of  disease  as  to  distinguish,  with  due 
refinement,  where  there  is  and  where  there  is  not  every  hurtful 
thing  that  gives  a  venomous  odour.  This  want  of  refinement 
due  to  absence  of  purity  and  to  deficient  knowledge  of  the  odours 
that  are  injurious  renders  the  detective  sense  so  blunted,  that 
the  worst  odours  may  be  unknown  to  the  mind,  and  being  un- 
known enter  it  without  aflfording  the  vaguest  suspicion  of  their 
presence. 

The  health  of  the  mind,  so  strongly  aflFected  through  the 
senses  of  sight  and  hearing  and  smell,  is  not  less  afiected  by  the 
tastes  of  things  that  reach  the  mental  surface  through  the  palate. 
What  lower  mental  health  can  there  be,  what  lower  standard  of 
mental  condition,  than  that  of  the  sensual  palate  that  shall  find 
relish  in  putrefying  food,  and  that,  like  the  lower  i)alates  in 
creation,  shall  be  delighted  to  feast  on  garbage  ?  Yet  I  myself 
have  twice  in  my  professional  career  known  death  to  follow  the 
corrupt  gratification  of  this  disgusting  taste.  And  what  again 
of  the  bad  mental  health  that  cultivates  a  desire  for  excessive 
gluttony  of  taste,  that  craves  for  that  rich  unwholesomeness  of 
foods  and  drinks  which  is  as  sure  to  bring  disease  of  body  and  of 
mind  as  the  mere  act  of  swallowing  them  is  sure  ?  We  shall 
hear  in  the  present  congress  this  question  of  the  palate  and  its 
tastes  discussed  on  the  physical  side.  But  let  us  not  forget  the 
mental  side ;  let  us  feel  certain  on  the  mental  side,  and  that  the 
mind  nearest  to  purity  and  simplicity,  in  the  matter  of  cleanliness 
of  that  which  reaches  the  first  portals  of  the  body,  is  nearest  to 
the  mind  that  is  healthiest,  purest,  and  best. 

Neither  let  us  forget,  lastly,  that  the  mind  is  fed  by  the  sense 
of  touch,  and  that  even  in  touch  there  is  an  art  of  sanitation. 
Befinement  and  firmness  in  this  sense  is  one  of  the  choicest 
evidences  of  good  mental  health ;  want  of  refinement,  want  of 
firmness,  want  of  precision,  is  one  amongst  other  proofs  of  bad 
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health  of  mind.  Thus  the  sense  of  touch  becomes  as  it  were  a 
gauge  or  test  as  well  as  an  aid  to  the  maintenance  of  mental 
health. 

If  the  day  should  ever  arrive,  as  I  trust  it  may,  when  the 
sanitarians  with  their  fall  forces  arrayed  shall  form  a  school  for 
teaching  all  that  pertains  to  their  work,  they  will  find  in  this  de- 
partment of  it  full  scope  for  the  establishment  of  a  professorship 
treating  solely  of  the  foods  of  the  mind  for  the  health  of  the  mind 
and  thereby  of  the  body  likewise ;  the  clay,  and  the  spirit — the 
spirit  that  moulds  the  clay  and  fills  the  mould. 

Mental  Contagion. 

The  illustrious  French  philosopher  Esquirol  first  clearly  de* 
fined,  under  the  term  *  moral  contagion,'  that  in  the  study  of  mental 
phenomena  there  may  be  detected  variations  of  action,  and  diver- 
gences from  the  ordinary  or  natural  conditions,  which  are  excited 
by  contagion,  in  the  same  way  as  physical  derangements  are 
excited  by  physical  contagions.  Despine,  of  Marseilles,  who  in 
many  respects  may  be  compared  with  his  great  master,  Esquirol, 
has  followed  this  line  of  study  with  wonderful  success,  and  has 
given  to  us  a  history  of  moral  contagion  which  claims  the  atten- 
tion of  every  social  scholar.  For  my  part,  I  like  and  approve  of 
all  that  these  teachers  teach,  except  the  term  they  use  to  set 
forth  their  argument.  I  prefer  the  term  TMnial  contagion  to 
that  of  moral  coTiiagion.  Moral  contagion  I  cannot  conceive  as 
conveying  any  sense  of  variation  from  a  standard  health  of  the 
mind,  and  any  contagion  moral  in  its  nature  would  to  me  indicate 
a  contagion  that  was  good,  and  therefore  contrary,  in  its  nature, 
from  the  idea  of  contamination  usually  connected  with  the  word 
contagion.  I  therefore  choose  the  term  *  mental  contagion '  as 
being  more  to  the  point  and  as  most  in  accord  with  the  commonly 
accepted  expression.  We  will  study  this  division  of  our  subject 
under  that  title. 

The  unhealthy  mind  affected  by  mental  contagion  presents 
itself,  when  it  is  carefully  observed,  over  a  much  more  extended 
field  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  is  in  fact  a  representation  of 
a  series  of  phenomena  so  widely  spread  that  its  very  extent  is  a 
cause  of  its  obscurity :  we  are  so  familiar  with  it  that  we  do  not 
recognise  it ;  we  are  so  familiar  with  its  results  that  we  come  to 
look  on  them  as  occurrences  sufficiently  common  and  natural  to  be 
unavoidable.  It  is  only  when  we  are  critical  in  our  analysis  that 
the   obscurity  begins   to  pass  away,  and  the  character  of  the 
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phenomena  appears  in  all  its  clearness  and  extensiveness.  When 
these  phenomena  are  recognised  it  is  astonishing  how  contagious 
affections  of  mental  origin  are  seen  to  resemble  in  their  course 
those  arising  from  simple  physical  contagions.  Sometimes  they 
take  a  spreading  or  epidemic  character  after  the  manner  of  the 
so-called  catching  diseases  with  which  we  are  most  familiar,  and 
are  seen  to  widen  into  great  epidemic  outbreaks,  extending  over 
large  tracts  of  country  and  causing  the  strangest  of  effects  known  in 
history.  One  of  these  marvellous  outbreaks  of  mental  contagious 
disease,  not  to  name  any  more,  was  the  dancing  mania  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  during  which,  assemblages  of  men  and  women 
who  had  come  out  of  Germany  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  united  by  one 
common  delusion,  formed  circles,  hand  in  hand,  and,  appearing  to 
have  lost  all  control  over  their  senses,  continued  dancing,  regardless 
of  the  bystanders,  for  hours  together  in  wild  delirium,  until  at 
length  they  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  state  of  utter  exhaustion, 
panting,  senseless,  and  labouring  for  breath,  yet  not  infrequently 
rising,  after  a  rest,  and  continuing  the  motion  until  in  many 
instances  they  died  from  the  effort. 

At  other  times  these  outbreaks  from  mental  contagion,  in 
which  one  victim  has  followed  another,  have  taken  what,  in  regard 
to  more  ordinary  known  diseases,  is  called  the  sporadic  form — 
that  is  to  say,  have  been  developed,  or  have  broken  out,  in  some 
particular  locality,  and  have  not  extended  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  locality.  An  outbreak  of  a  convulsive  type,  arising  from  fear, 
once  occurred  at  a  manu&ctory  at  Hodden  Bridge,  in  Lancashire, 
in  which  outbreak  over  twenty  persons,  taking  the  contagion  from 
one  individual,  were  attacked  most  severely,  but  without  com- 
municating the  affection  beyond  the  place  where  it  broke  out. 

Like  the  common  contagious  diseases,  these  diseases  of  mental 
contagion  have  been  known  to  have  their  seasonal  proclivities. 
The  ordinary  spreading  diseases,  such  as  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
cholera,  typhus,  have  each  their  favourable  seasons  of  intensity 
and  decline,  their  maximum  and  their  minimum  periods.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  affections  of  mental  type  which  spring  from 
contagious  influences.  In  the  Shetland  Islands  a  contagious 
convulsive  affection,  which  was  ultimately  cured  and  prevented 
by  moral  means  alone,  broke  out  in  the  year  1817  during  the 
summer  months,  and  recurred  every  year  during  the  same 
months  until  it  was  finally  disposed  of.  In  like  manner 
suicide,  which  may  be  looked  on  as  a  distinct  form  of  mental 
disease,  is  of  a  contagious  character,  so  contagious  that  during  the 
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reign  of  the  first  Napoleon  the  sentry  boxes  of  a  station  had  to 
be  burned,  because  one  soldier  set  the  example  of  hanging  himself 
in  a  sentry-box.  Suicide  also  has  its  season  of  height  and  decline, 
its  maximum  being  reached  in  June  and  its  minimum  in  Feb- 
ruary, like  a  true  epidemic. 

Another  singular  and  important  characteristic  quality  of  the 
contagious  mental  diseases — one  of  immense  importance  to 
remember,  and  one  which  links  their  phenomena  very  closely 
with  those  of  the  common  contagious  diseases — is  what  may  be 
called  the  line  and  order  of  development,  course,  and  decline.  The 
common  contagious  diseases  usually  commence  from  a  single  point, 
rapidly  increase  in  intensity,  and  then  decline  often  as  suddenly 
as  they  came  on  the  field.  The  same  is  seen  in  the  contagious 
mental  diseases.  Despine  illustrates  this  very  cogently  from  the 
contagion  of  the  duel.  In  the  beginning,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
some  great  cause  to  induce  the  disease  of  mind  which  leads  to  a 
first  contest  of  duelling.  But  let  the  contagion  go  on,  and  soon 
the  merest  pretext  is  su£Scient  to  excite  the  phenomenon,  until 
at  last  it  ceases  altogether  for  the  time,  as  if  it  were  worn  out  by 
its  own  excessive  fury  and  folly. 

That  I  might  bring  out  in  strong  relief  the  contagious  acts  by 
which  the  health  of  the  mind  may  be  affected,  I  have  cited  strong  ' 
instances,  some  of  which  may  be  considered  as  belonging  rather 
to  a  bygone  than  to  the  present  age.  I  admit  the  fairness  of 
the  criticism,  but  the  lesson,  unfortunately,  remains.  The  student 
of  the  present  need  not  go  back  to  the  past  in  order  to  find 
examples  of  mental  contagions  which  are  as  injurious,  directly,  to 
the  mind  as  they  are  injurious,  indirectly,  to  the  body.  All 
those  strange  phenomena  of  movements  of  the  limbs  which  come 
on,  in  susceptible  children,  from  imitation,  are  of  this  class ;  and 
all  the  still  stranger  phenomena  of  hallucination  and  spiritual- 
istic manifestations  are  of  the  same  contagious  order,  and  are  so 
contagious  that  whole  masses  of  people  may  from  one  case,  itself 
suddenly  developed,  be  afiected  by  an  epidemic  visitation  having 
its  period  of  maximum  intensity,  and  then,  the  epidemic  influence 
withdrawn,  sinking  to  a  minimum,  and  for  a  time  ceasing  altogether. 

It  is  deserving  of  remark,  before  I  bring  to  a  close  the  present 
section  of  my  discourse,  that  sometimes  the  physical  and  the 
mental  forms  of  disease  run  together  so  intimately  that  it  is 
difficult,  even  for  the  skilled  observer,  to  distinguish  between  the 
one  and  the  other.  The  fact  here  named  is  conspicuous  during 
the  existence  of  the  outbreak  of  the  alarming  disease  Asiatic 
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cholera.  The  intelligence  of  the  phenomena  of  this  malady 
poured  into  the  impressionable  mental  organism,  with  all  the 
tragedy  of  detail  and  circamstance  of  fear,  is  of  such  telling  force 
that  symptoms  of  the  fatal  disease  may  be  introduced  by  the 
senses,  and  implanted  with  so  strong  an  imitation  as  to  make 
the  distinction  between  the  imitative  and  the  actual  disease  a 
puzzle  even  to  the  practised  observer. 

Mental  Shock. 

The  mental  health  of  man  is  much  affected  by  mental  strain 
or  shock.  Tn  this  respect  man  stands  alone  in  the  world  of  life, 
separated  from  the  lower  families  by  his  higher  mental  organisa- 
tion. The  difference  is  one  which  is  not  altogether  in  his  favour, 
and  which  is  very  distinctive  in  respect  to  him.  He  shares  with 
the  animal  world  generally  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  the 
animal  appetites  on  his  physical  nature.  He  shares  with  many  of 
the  higher  classes  of  animals  in  regard  to  the  influences  of  fear, 
i'^6»  jealousy,  and  those  faculties  which  we  call  the  passions. 
But  he  is  subject  to  other  influences  which  come  all  but  exclu- 
sively to  himself,  which  come  to  him  through  his  mind,  and 
which  are  felt  through  his  peculiar  moral,  intellectual,  and  habit- 
forming  characteristics.  More  than  this,  he  possesses  what  other 
animals  do  not  possess,  a  special  gift  of  foreknowledge,  which 
causes  him  to  be  affected  by  the  anticipation  of  what  is  to  happen, 
or  what  may  happen,  which  anticipation  may  be  to  him  as  severe 
as  the  actual  occurrence  of  that  which  is  anticipated. 

From  this  cause  man  is  subject  to  what  is  called  mental 
shock,  and,  as  a  consequence,  to  a  whole  train  of  disturbances  of 
mind,  extending  often  into  the  body,  which  in  the  most  learned 
works  treating  on  the  affections  of  the  lower  animals  are  unre- 
corded, and  which  even  in  learned  works  treating  on  man  himself 
are  recorded  with  too  little  respect.  To  observe  that  a  human 
being  has  fallen  into  disease  from  the  effects  of  a  wound,  a  stun, 
or  loss  of  blood,  is  common  enough.  Volumes  are  written  on 
such  events  and  their  after  effect^s ;  but  to  consider  the  mode  of 
injury  by  an  influence  that  shall  penetrate  by  the  senses  or 
windows  of  the  mind,  that  were  too  refined  and  indefinite  a  task. 

Yet  this  effect  of  shock  on  the  mental  constitution,  amongst 
the  most  potent  of  all  influences  on  man,  mentally  and  physically, 
becomes  an  influence  which  increases  day  by  day  with  the 
increasing  intelligence  of  the  race.      An  uncultivated,  all  but 
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animal  human  family,  possessing  the  appetites  as  its  leading 
pleasnres,  and  having  few  other  qaalities  higher  than  emotions 
resting  on  the  appetites,  may  be  so  near  to  the  animal  world  that 
few  other  beyond  the  grosser  physical  agencies  affect  it.  But  in 
a  higher  development  and  civilisation  these  positions  of  mind 
and  body  are  so  extremely  modified  that  impressions  telling 
through  the  mind  become  potent,  rapid,  and  persistent,  until,  at 
last,  they  may  be  predominant.  The  mind  begins  to  rule ;  the 
body,  now  more  subservient  to  the  mind,  grows  up  more  suscep- 
tible to  mental  pressures,  and  the  diseases  developed  in  it,  par- 
taking of  its  own  susceptibilities,  are  brought  out  the  more 
decisively  by  and  through  the  mental  impressions  it  receives. 

So  on  civilised  man  the  effect  of  sudden  shock  is  of  serious 
import.  The  rougher  natures  even  of  this  day  laugh  and  jeer  at 
the  refined  natures  which  are  affected  by  what  to  them  of  ruder 
nature  seem  to  be  comparatively  gentle  perturbations.  Between 
the  highest  and  lowest  civilisations  there  is  thus  a  wide  gulf, 
which  is  historical  in  its  meaning,  and  which  will  remain  historical 
until  all  the  world  is  equally  civilised,  if  such  an  event  can  ever  be. 
Also,  until  such  an  event,  remote  as  ages,  occurs,  the  health  of  the 
mind  as  influenced  by  shock  will  be  a  topic  for  careful  sanitary 
study  and  lesson,  a  study  increasing  as  civilisation  increases, 
with  this  fact  always  to  the  fore,  that  excessive  shock  and  strain 
might  become  so  effective  in  action  as  to  destroy  the  perfect 
mental  balance  of  a  whole  people,  and  leave  it  naked  to  its 
enemies.  For  the  influence  of  mental  shock  in  susceptible 
subjects  has  this  momentous  fact  about  it,  that  it  tells  on  every 
age  of  life,  from  the  first  completion  of  a  nervous  organisation  to 
the  final  ending  of  it.  It  may  become  subdued  in  the  very  latest 
stages  of  life,  when  the  senses  are  getting  dulled  and  the  mind  is 
becoming  9an%  everything;  but  in  all  preceding  periods  and 
stages  it  is  in  action.  I  recall  at  this  moment  a  youth  whose 
mental  health  is  so  disturbed  by  one  particular  series  of  vibrations 
acting  on  his  mental  organism,  that  though  to  other  persons 
the  vibrations  are  quite  bearable,  when  they  occur  to  him  he  is  not 
himself.  Yet  the  shock  that  implanted  this  perturbation  on  his 
mind  was  inflicted  on  him  through  his  mother  before  he  was  born 
into  the  world.  Nay,  the  shock  may  even  go  further  back  than 
that  ;  it  may  be  traced  back  for  three  or  four  generations.  A 
person  was  once  brought  to  me  suffering  from  an  intense  sus- 
ceptibility to  one  particular  impression,  which  to  ordinary 
•ipinds  ^as  pf  no    consequence  whatever.      To  this  person  the 
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impression,  whenever  it  occnrred,  was  a  bar  to  all  mental  healtb^ 
and,  by  the  effects  secondarily  induced,  was  a  bar  also  to 
physical  health.  This  phenomenal  variation  from  health  was 
not,  I  felt  sure,  a  passing  fancy  or  vapour,  but  was  the  re- 
currence of  an  ingrafted  susceptibility  to  that  one  impresrion ; 
an  ingraft  springing  originally  from  circumstances  which  were 
peculiar  and,  perchance,  terrible  in  their  nature.  At  the 
moment  nothing  could  be  remembered  that  would  either 
negative  or  confirm  the  theory  suggested.  But  a  careful  inquiry, 
passing  through  three  generations,  established  the  truth  of  the 
theory  beyond  doubt. 

These  phenomena,  looked  into,  would  ba  found  to  be  of 
constant  recurrence,  and  would  account  for  many  human  actions 
and  events  which  now  pass  current  as  mysteries  unfathomable. 
They  are  the  mental  echoes  of  the  physical  dead ;  old  vibrations 
played  on  a  new  instrument.  They  account  for  those  ideals  of 
pre-ezistence  which  almost  every  one  experiences,  and  which,  to 
a  person  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  memory  in  an  extreme  degree, 
are  often  positive  annoyances  at  times  when  affairs  of  every- 
day moment  are  calling  for  earnest  attention. 

The  effects  of  mental  shock  on  the  mind  in  causing  permanent 
bad  health  of  mind  are  easily  inflicted  in  the  period  of  in&ncy, 
early  life,  and  school  life,  of  which  let  one  illustration  suffice. 
A  gentleman  who  for  many  years  was  under  my  observation  as  a 
confirmed  mental  invalid,  a  strong  man  in  many  respects,  but 
utterly  irresolute,  and  in  the  end  of  disordered  mind  altogether, 
acquired  his  mental  disease  from  sudden  distrust.  He  had,  in 
his  childhood,  an  innate  dread  of  deep  water,  and  he  had,  at  the 
same  time,  a  tutor  for  whom  he  held  the  warmest  affection 
coupled  with  the  most  absolute  trust  and  confidence*  In  a 
thoughtless  and  unhappy  moment  this  tutor  became  possessed 
with  the  idea  that  he  would  break  his  pupil's  dread  of  deep  water 
by  pitching  him  into  a  pool  where  they  were  accustomed  to  bathe 
together,  at  the  deepest  part.  There  was  no  actual  danger,  for 
the  depth  was  really  not  great,  the  pool  was  -calm,  the  boy  could 
swim  a  little,  and  in  an  instant  the  tutor,  a  strong  and  skilful 
swimmer,  was  in  the  water  himself,  rendering  succour  and  sup- 
port. The  lad  was  brought  to  shore  safely  enough,  but  the  mis- 
chief to  the  mind  was  inflicted  beyond  repair.  The  surface  of 
trust  was  obliterated,  and  a  fixed  distrust  in  the  mind  of  the 
youth  was  set  up  for  ever.  If  a  skilful  physiologist  could  have 
discovered  the  seatoftruet  in  that  youth,  and  could  have  de« 
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stroyed  it  mechanically,  he  could  not  have  inflicted  a  more  severe 
injury  nor  one  more  determinately  lifelong  in  itg  effects. 

Perverted  Aptitudes. 

It  falls  to  every  mind  to  be  influenced  by  its  surroundings,  to 
be  affected  by  mental  contagions,  to  be  subjected  to  shocks  and 
sadden  strain,  and  to  be  affected  in  its  health  by  all  these  in- 
fluences ;  and  now  I  proceed  to  notice  that  there  are  other  modes 
by  which  the  mental  health  is  affected,  modes  determined  by 
what  may  well  be  considered  as  perversions  and  diversions  from 
the  particular  aptitude  for  particular  work  of  the  mind. 

At  the  present  period  of  time  no  subject  of  study  whatever 
could  be  more  important  to  us  as  a  nation  than  this  subject 

To  understand  these  perversions  and  diversions  from  the 
natural  mental  aptitudes  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  mental  con- 
stitution as  it  is  divisible  into  its  major  parts:  the  appetites, 
including  the  passions ;  the  emotions,  including  the  sentiments ; 
and  the  reason,  including  the  intellectual  faculties,  judgment, 
or  the  weighing  of  evidence,  knowledge,  or  the  accumulation  of 
observed  facts,  and  wisdom,  or  the  balanced  application  of  know- 
ledge of  all  and  various  kinds.  These  are  the  three  mental 
primaries  constituting  the  three  lives  of  men :  the  animal  life, 
the  emotional  life,  and  the  intellectual  life. 

In  every  man  these  mental  lives  exist,  but  in  different  degrees 
and  in  different  combinations.  In  one  man  the  animal  nature  so 
prevails  that  he  passes  as  animal;  another  is  all  emotion;  a 
third  is  cold,  thoughtful,  hard.  The  members  of  the  marked 
animal  type  are  not,  as  a  rule,  of  long  endurance,  but  while  they 
live  they  go  through  everything — ^through  pain,  through  physical 
work,  and  even  through  drink  and  Bohemian  fury,  with  excep- 
tional facility.  To  intellectual  eminence  and  distinction  they 
never  rise  by  pure  mental  capacity,  but  they  are  often  rendered 
famous  by  deeds  of  strength  or  animal  skill,  whilst  now  and 
then  by  some  j'eu  d'espn^  they  gain  an  admiring  auditory,  and 
secure  a  large  following  of  men  after  their  own  heart.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  emotional  type  are  also  not  of  long  endurance,  but, 
keen,  over-earnest,  and  led  by  impulses  which  appeal  at  once  to 
natures  like  their  own,  they  light  up  conflagrations  of  controversy. 
As  men  they  constantly  lead  with  them  hosts  of  the  gentler  sex, 
by  whom  they  are  much  admired ;  and  not  infrequently  they  win, 
for  a  time,  successes  which  to  colder  intellects  are  mere  pass- 
ing  victories,  to  be  forgotten  before  they  are  fully  realised.     The 
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members  of  the  pare  intellectual  type  are  endaring  though 
rarely  great  men.  Work  does  not  injure  them  either  by  its  penal- 
ties or  its  pleasures ;  they  are  not  rough,  for  they  have  no  animal 
rudeness;  they  are  not  sympathetic,  for  they  are  deficient  in 
emotional  surface ;  but  they  reason  well,  and,  judging  of  men  and 
things  calmly,  wait  for  the  progress  of  events,  bring  into  play 
what  powers  they  have  with  precision,  at  the  proper  season,  and, 
caring  little  whether  they  gain  or  lose,  for  all  things  are  alike  to 
them,  remain  simply  as  wise  men. 

I  sketch  out  here  the  primitive  types  of  men  as  they  exist  now, 
and  as  they  have  existed  ever  since  the  first  descriptions  of  men  that 
can  be  gathered  from  reliable  history.  But  there  are  combinations 
of  these  as  there  are  changes  of  peals  of  bells.  There  are  those  who 
are  of  animal  and  emotional  combination ;  not  a  desirable  combina- 
tion. There  are  they  who  are  of  animal  and  intellectual  combination , 
men  of  tremendous  power,  who  can  fell  a  tree  or  govern  a  nation 
with  equal  facility,  men  whose  animal  faculties  quicken  and  feed 
their  intellectual,  and  in  whom  the  opposites  of  their  nature  act 
as  foils  the  one  to  the  other.  There  are  others  of  emotional  and 
intellectual  combination,  men  bright  and  good  by  nature  who 
lend  themselves  to  everything  that  makes  life  pleasant,  who  are 
both  courted  and  trusted,  who  sympathise  and  philosophise; 
men  whom  every  one  who  has  the  chance  invites  to  dinner; 
whom  the  societies  and  academies  run  after  pell-mell ;  whom  the 
philanthropists  lie  in  wait  for ;  who  are  the  dilettanti  of  literature, 
art,  and  science ;  and  who  are  splendid  patrons  whatever  else  they 
may  be.  And,  once  more,  there  are  the  men  of  equally  balanced 
combination ;  who,  creating  no  enthusiasm,  are  looked  upon  with 
equal  respect  by  friends  and  opponents ;  men  whom  every  one 
would  like  to  have  as  referees  in  cases  of  dispute ;  or  as  trustees 
at  the  crisis  of  making  a  will  under  urgent  pressure. 

In  drawing  out  these  pictures  of  the  mental  surfaces,  I  have 
followed  Othello's  advice;  I  have  extenuated  nothing  nor  set 
down  aught  in  malice,  my  object  being  solely  to  indicate  that 
amongst  these  different  minds  the  health  must  needs  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  external  vibrations  which  keep  the  mind  going, 
in  a  form  and  manner  peculiar  to  each,  as  a  mind  in  each  case 
working  by  its  own  mould,  by  its  own  anatomy,  under  every  im- 
pression from  without  to  which  it  is  subjected ;  differently  in 
different  persons  even  from  the  same  impression;  sometimes 
evenly,  sometimes  vehemently,  and  sometimes  like  sweet  tells 
jaogled  out  of  tune  and  harsh. 
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Let  OS  think  for  a  moment  of  the  almost  necessary  results  of 
Ignorance  on  this  truly  vital  theme.  A  mind  of  a  hard  intellec- 
tual type  sets  up  for  a  whole  family  of  learning  children  a 
standard  of  learning  like  that  which  he  himself  approves,  sets  up 
what  he  expects  all  other  minds  to  conform  to.  As  a  result  the 
tendercst  facidties  of  the  children,  faculties,  perchance,  which,  if 
they  are  to  be  utilised  at  all,  would  require  to  be  brought  out  in 
the  gentlest  manner,  are  literally  obliterated,  and  in  ignorance 
of  the  means  for  providing  properly  for  the  health  of  the  mind 
these  errors  are  going  on  day  by  day.  The  mind  of  the  child  is 
as  clay  in  the  hand  of  the  potter.  Yes !  But  the  skilful  master, 
he  who  turns  out  the  finest  work,  is  he  who  knows  his  clay,  knows 
his  mould,  and  knows  where  lightly  and  where  firmly  to  touch 
and  shape  and  shear. 

Later  on  in  life,  when  youth  is  being  sent  forth  on  its  des« 
tined  career,  this  same  error  bearing  on  the  health  of  the  mind  is 
perpetrated  with  as  grievous  carelessness  as  ever.  Comparatively 
few  youths  would,  I  think,  go  wrong  in  the  careers  in  which  they 
are  sent  forth  if  their  mental  facility  for  that  which  they  are 
expected  to  perform  were  correctly  gauged.  A  man  who  is 
colour-blind  is,  by  necessity,  prohibited  from  taking  charge  of 
railway  signals;  yet  over  and  over  again  we  see  youths  whose 
emotional  natures  are  quite  as  strong  a  bar  to  some  calling  or 
profession — such  a  profession  as  mine,  for  instance — forced  into  the 
selected  profession,  to  endure  a  martyrdom  for  life,  with  not  one 
moment  of  chance  for  distinction,  or  for  anything  more  than  the 
qualified  performance  of  duties  which  are  a  daily  cross  and  a 
daily  sorrow.  Such  men  take  sometimes  to  what  are  called  bad 
courses,  become  intemperate  and  forfeit  confidence:  towards 
whom  let  pardon  have  a  fair  place,  since  the  primary  error  is  not 
their  own. 

These  mistakes  which  mature  men  and  women  inflict  on  the 
^oung  are  bad,  but  they  are  not  so  bad  as  the  mistakes  which  the 
tnature  often  inflict  on  their  own  maturity.  Men  knowing  nothing 
of  their  own  mental  constitution,  and  thinking  nothing  of  their 
own  mental  health,  throw  themselves  into  mental  strifes  and 
contentions  for  which  they  are  as  little  mentally  fitted  as  they  are 
physically  fitted  to  remove  mountains.  This  man,  with  his  animal 
life  worn  out  by  professional  or  business  labours,  determines  to 
close  his  honourable  career  by  undertaking  senatorial  duties  which 
call  for  mental  animal  work  of  giant  power.  Another,  whose 
emotional  mind — always  the  master  of  his  intellectual  part — ^has 
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led  him  constantly  into  serious  scrapes  and  difficultiecPy  permits 
himself  to  enter  into  contests  in  which  the  whole  argument  turns 
on  sentiment,  and  breaks  himself  to  pieces  in  the  struggle. 

The  subject  here  is  so  fruitful  of  suggestion  and  of  illustra* 
tion  I  fear  to  follow  it  further,  lest  I  be  forced  thereby  to  leave 
out  some  other  matters  bearing  on  the  health  of  the  mind  which 
could  not  properly  be  left  untouched.  Suffice  it  now,  therefore, 
to  say  that  the  study  of  mental  aptitudes  becomes  a  part  of  the 
study  of  every  sanitary  scholar.  To  the  man  who  is  a  sanitarian 
it  is  of  first  rank ;  to  the  woman  who  would  make  good  health 
the  choicest  garment  of  good  life,  it  is  beyond  compare,  bediause 
in  the  early  days  of  life  the  diagnosis  of  the  human  mind  is  so 
specially  under  her  observation,  and  the  training  of  the  mind  is  so 
distinctly  her  task.  The  man,  the  father,  brings  the  food,  the 
clay;  the  woman,  the  mother,  sees  how  it  is  moulded,  and  moulds 
it  anew. 

Mental  Overchaege. 

If  too  sudden  and  extreme  an  impression  be  made  on  the 
mind,  there  is  commonly  a  start  or  convulsive  movement.  That 
is  overcharge,  the  surplus  of  vibration  cast  from  the  mental  into 
the  muscular  organisation.  The  motion  which  looks  so  alarming 
is  the  relief.  If  there  were  not  that  means  of  relief  the  vessoJs 
of  the  brain  might  break,  or  the  heart  itself  might  burst.  Some- 
times when  these  parts  are  weakened  they  do  give  way,  and 
*  stroke '  or  *  syncope '  brings  the  life  to  a  close.  These  are  the 
major  overcharges  of  the  mind  declared  visibly  through  the  body. 
But,  short  of  these,  the  health  of  the  mind  is  too  often  injured 
by  the  effect  of  minor  overcharge,  arising,  not  from  sudden 
vehement  shocks,  but  from  little  shocks  leading  to  long-con- 
tinued pressures,  which  kill  the  mind  in  parts  or  centres  or 
altogether. 

By  this  latter  process  of  overcharge  the  health  of  the  mind 
is  injured  in  our  day  to  an  extent  that  probably  has  never  before 
been  reached  in  our  national  history.  Our  schools  at  this 
moment  are  engines  of  unprecedented  power  and  skill  for  effect- 
ing mental  overcharge  and  all  its  accompanyiog  evils.  Our 
modes  of  life  in  periods  of  later  life,  our  pressures  of  business, 
our  struggles  for  wealth  and  notoriety,  with  health  and  true  fame 
both  at  a  discount,  our  flying  visits  hither  and  thither  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth  without  exploring  it,  our  cravings  for 
mental  stimulations  of  every  kind  and  quality,  our  resolute  desire 
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to  try  once  more  to  scale  heaven  that  we  may  tear  aside  the  veil 
that  conceals  the  infinite; — these  overcharges  of  mind  are 
momentous  in  the  present  crisis  of  the  civilised  world.  If  some 
of  the  grosser  appetites  are  reduced,  the  emotions  are  more 
wildly  aflame  and  the  reason  more  at  bay.  The  passions  are 
rising  in  mighty  waves,  and  the  brain  is  becoming  like  a  troubled 
sea.  Love  staggers  before  hate^  jealousy  outrides  fear,  and 
assuraiice  in  equality  of  mind  is  so  strongly  assertive  that  at  the 
rate  we  are  now  going  no  man  will  have  a  chance  ere  long  of 
being  remembered  for  what  he  has  achieved,  save  the  man  who 
has  stunned  the  world  with  the  record  of  the  most  hideous 
possible  crime.  Yet,  with  it  all,  there  is  the  gleam  of  hope  that, 
with  knowledge  so  advanced  as  it  is,  there  will  be  developed  a 
more  reasonable  desire  to  temper  knowledge  with  wisdom,  and  to 
bring  the  passions,  now  so  wild  and  furious,  into  subjection  to 
reason. 

It  is  towards  methods  of  teaching  that  shall  lead  in  the  direc* 
tion  of  reform  of  all  conditions  which  affect  the  health  of  the 
mind,  that  the  study  of  the  mind  becomes  now  a  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  true  sanitary  scholar.  Under  our  sanitary  skill  great  plagues 
are  being  swept  away,  and  by  that  sweeping  our  death-rates  are 
coming  down  to  a  figure  that  is  a  marvel  to  the  world  at  large. 
*Ah!'  says  the  enthusiast,  *see  you  the  prophecy  is  at  hand, 
'^  There  shall  no  more  be  an  infEoit  of  days  nor  an  old  man  that 
hath  not  filled  his  days ; "  for  note  how  the  young  are  ceasing  to 
die,  and  how  the  old  are  continuing  to  live ! '  It  is  true,  and  yet 
the  millennium  is  not  in  sight.  *  For  observe,'  say  those  of  us  who 
are  on  the  watch-towers,  *  observe  how  some  diseases  of  nervous 
origin,  in  other  words,  of  mental  origin,  and  some  forms  of  in- 
sanity, are  on  the  increase !  Observe,  too,  how  the  social  storms, 
always  so  mortal  when  they  set  in,  are  showing  their  premon- 
itory signs  in  every  quarter.  There  is  less  death ;  there  is  more 
life.  Is  there  less  disease  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  body  ? ' 
That  is  the  question.  Be  it  our  duty,  as  sanitarians  of  the  future, 
to  give  to  that  question  an  honest  answer  in  the  affirmative,  and 
to  add  to  days  of  life— 

The  richest  bounties  of  indulgent  Heaveiii 
Truth,  goodness,  honour,  harmony,  and  love. 

Benjamin  Ward  Eichaudson. 
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The  Affair  of  Bleakirk-on  Sands, 

[The  events  which  took  place  on  November  23,  186-,  are  narrated  by 
Beuben  Cartwright,  Esq.,  of  Bleakirk  Hall,  Bleakirk-on-Sands,  in 
the  North  Eiding  of  Yorkshire.] 

A  ROUGH,  unfrequented  bridle-road  rising  and  dipping  towards 
the  coast,  with  here  and  there  a  glimpse  of  sea  beyond  the 
sad-coloured  moors :  straight  overhead,  a  red  and  wintry  sun  just 
struggling  to  assert  itself:  to  right  and  left,  a  stretch  of  barren 
down  still  coated  white  with  hoar-frost. 

I  had  flung  the  reins  upon  my  horse's  neck,  and  was  ambling 
homewards.  Between  me  and  Bleakirk  lay  seven  good  miles^ 
and  we  had  come  far  enough  already  on  the  chance  of  the  sun's 
breaking  through ;  but  as  the  morning  wore  on,  so  our  prospect  of 
hunting  that  day  faded  further  froii  us.  It  was  now  high  noon, 
and  I  had  left  the  hunt  half  an  hour  ago,  tiuned  my  face  towards 
the  coast,  and  lit  a  cigar  to  beguile  the  way.  When  a  man  is 
twenty-seven  he  begins  to  miss  the  fun  of  shivering  beside  a 
frozen  cover. 

The  road  took  a  sudden  plunge  am6ng  the  spurs  of  two  con- 
verging hills.  As  I  began  to  descend,  the  first  gleam  of  sunshine 
burst  from  the  dull  heaven  and  played  over  the  hoar-frost.  I 
looked  up,  and  saw,  on  the  slope  of  the  bill  to  the  right,  a  horse- 
man also  descending. 

At  first  glance  I  took  him  for  a  brother  sportsman  who,  too, 
had  abandoned  hope  of  a  fox.  But  the  second  assured  me  of  my 
mistake.  The  stranger  wore  a  black  suit  of  antique,  clerical  cut, 
a  shovel  hat  and  gaiters ;  his  nag  was  the  sorriest  of  ponies,  with 
a  shaggy  coat  of  flaring  yellow,  and  so  low  in  the  legs  that  the 
broad  flaps  of.  its  rider's  coat  all  but  trailed  on  the  ground.  A 
queerer  turn-out  I  shall  never  see  again,  though  I  live  to  be  a 
hundred. 

He  appeared  not  to  notice  me,  but  pricked  leisurably  down  the 
slope,  and  I  soon  saw  that^  as  our  paths  ran  and  at  the  pace  we 
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were  going,  we  should  meet  at  the  foot  of  the  de&cent :  which  we 
presently  did. 

'  Ah,  indeed ! '  said  the  stranger,  reining  in  his  pony  as  though 
now  for  the  first  time  aware  of  me :  *  I  wish  you  a  very  good  day, 
sin  We  are  well  met.'  He  pulled  oflF  his  hat  with  a  fantastic 
politeness.  For  me,  my  astonishment  grew  as  I  regarded  him 
more  closely.  A  mass  of  lanky,  white  hair  drooped  on  either  side 
of  a  face  pale,  pinched,  and  extraordinarily  wrinkled ;  the  clothes 
that  wrapped  his  diminutive  body  were  threadbare,  greasy,  and 
patched  in  all  directions.  Fifty  years'  wear  could  not  have 
worsened  them ;  and  indeed  from  the  whole  aspect  of  the  man  you 
might  guess  him  a  century  old,  were  it  not  for  the  nimbleness  of 
his  gestures  and  his  eyes,  which  were  grey,  alert,  and  keen  as 
needles. 

I  acknowledged  his  salutation  as  he  ranged  up  beside  me. 

*  Will  my  company,  sir,  oflFend  you  ?  By  your  coat  I  suspect 
your  trade  :  vefoaiorem,  aapit — hey  ? ' 

His  voice  exactly  fitted  his  eyes.  Both  were  sharp  and  charged 
with  expression ;  yet  both  carried  also  a  hint  that  their  owner  had 
lived  long  in  privacy.    Somehow  they  lacked  touch. 

*  I  am  riding  homewards,'  I  answered. 
<Hey?    Where  is  that  ? ' 

The  familiarity  lay  rather  in  the  words  than  the  manner ;  and 
I  did  not  resent  it. 

*  At  Bleakirk.' 

His  eyes  had  wandered  for  a  moment  to  the  road  ahead ;  but 
now  he  turned  abruptly,  and  looked  at  me,  as  I  thought,  with 
some  suspicion.  He  seemed  about  to  speak,  but  restrained  him- 
self, fumbled  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  producing  a  massive 
snuff-box  offered  me  a  pinch.  On  my  declining  he  helped  himself 
copiously,  and  then,  letting  the  reins  hang  loose  upon  his  arm,  fell 
to  tapping  the  box. 

*  To  me  this  form  of  the  herb  nicoiiana  commends  itself  by 
its  cheapness :  the  sense  is  tickled,  the  purse  consenting — like  the 
complaisant  husband  in  Juvenal :  you  take  me  ?  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted with  BleakxTkrSuper-eabulum.  By  the  way,  how  is 
Squire  Cartwright  of  the  Hall  ? ' 

*  If,'  said  I,  *  you  mean  my  father,  Angus  Cartwright,  he  is 
dead  these  twelve  years.' 

<  Hey?  '  cried  the  old  gentleman,  and  added  after  a  moment, 
<Ah,  to  be  sure,  time  flies — quo  dives  TvUua  et — Angus,  eh? 
And  yet  a  he^y  man,  to  all  seeming.  So  you  are  his  son.'  He 
tppjs  wiother  pinch.     *  It  ip  very  sustaining,'  h^  said. 
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*  The  snuff?' 

*  You  have  construed  me,  sir.  Since  I  set  out,  just  thirteen 
hours  since,  it  has  been  my  sole  viaticum.'  As  he  spoke  he  put 
his  hand  nervously  to  his  forehead,  and  withdrew  it. 

*  Then,'  thought  I,  *  you  must  have  started  in  the  middle  of 
the  night ; '  for  it  was  now  little  past  noon.  But  looking  at  his 
face  I  saw  clearly  that  it  was  drawn  and  pinched  with  fasting. 
Whereupon  I  remembered  my  flask  and  sandwich-box,  and  pulling 
them  out  assured  him,  with  some  apology  for  the  offer,  that  they 
were  at  his  service.  His  joy  was  childish.  Again  he  whipped 
off  his  hat,  and  clapping  it  to  his  heart,  swore  my  conduct  did 
honour  to  my  dead  father;  *and  with  Angus  Cartwright,'  said  he, 

*  kindness  was  intuitive.  Being  a  habit  it  outran  reflection ;  and 
his  whisky,  sir,  was  undeniable.  Come,  I  have  a  fancy.  Let  us 
dismount,  and,  in  heroic  fashion,  spread  our  feast  upon  the  turf; 
or,  if  the  hoar-frost  deter  you,  see,  here  are  boulders,  and  a  run- 
ning brook  to  dilute  our  cups ;  and,  by  my  life,  a  foot-bridge,  to 
the  rail  of  which  we  may  tether  our  steeds.' 

Indeed  we  had  come  to  a  hollow  in  the  road,  across  which  a 
tiny  beck,  now  swollen  with  the  rains,  was  chattering  bravely. 
Falling  in  with  my  companion's  humour,  I  dismounted,  and  aft«r 
his  example  hitched  my  mare's  rein  over  the  rail.  There  was  a 
raciness  about  the  whole  proceeding  that  took  my  fancy,  lost  as  I 
was  in  conjecture.  We  chose  two  boulders  among  a  heap  of 
lesser  stones  close  beside  the  beck  and  divided  the  sandwiches,  for, 
though  I  protested  I  was  not  hungry,  the  old  gentleman  insisted 
on  our  sharing  alike.  And  now,  as  the  liquor  warmed  his  heart 
and  the  sunshine  smote  upon  his  back,  his  eyes  sparkled,  and 
he  launched  on  a  flood  of  the  gayest  talk — yet  always  of  ia  world 
that  I  felt  was  before  my  time.  Indeed,  as  he  rattled  on,  the  feeling 
that  this  must  be  some  Rip  Van  Winkle  restored  from  a  thirty 
years'  sleep  grew  stronger  and  stronger  ui)on  me.  He  spoke  of 
Bleakirk,  and  displayed  a  knowledge  of  it  sufficiently  thorough — 
intimate  even — ^yet  of  the  old  friends  for  whom  he  inquired  many 
names  were  unknown  to  me,  many  familiar  only  through  their 
epitaphs  in  the  windy  cemetery  above  the  cliff.  Of  the  rest,  the 
pretty  girls  he  named  were  now  grandmothers,  the  young  men 
long  since  bent  and  rheumatic;  the  youngest  well  over  fifty. 
This,  however,  seemed  to  depress  him  little.  His  eyes  would 
sadden  for  a  moment,  then  laugh  again.     *  Well,  well,'  he  said, 

*  wrinkles,  bald  heads,  and  the  deafness  of  the  tomb — we  have  our 
day  notwithstanding.  Pluck  the  bloom  of  it — hey  ?  a  common- 
place of  the  poets.' 
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*  But,  sir,'  I  put  in  as  politely  as  I  might,  *  you  have  not  yet 
told  me  with  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  lunching.' 

*  Gently,  young  sir.*  He  waved  his  hand  towards  the  en- 
circling moors.  *  We  have  feasted  Ttiore  Homerico^  and  in  Homer, 
you  remember,  the  host  allowed  his  guest  fourteen  days  before 
asking  that  question.  Permit  me  to  delay  the  answer  only  till 
I  have  poured  libation  on  the  turf  here.  Ah !  I  perceive  the 
whisky  is  exhausted :  but  water  shall  suffice.  May  I  trouble 
you — my  joints  are  stiff — to  fill  your  drinking-cup  from  the  brook 
at  your  iFeet  ?  ' 

I  took  the  cup  from  his  hands  and  stooped  over  the  water. 
As  I  did  so,  he  leapt  on  me  like  a  cat  from  behind.  I  felt  a 
hideous  blow  on  the  nape  of  the  neck :  a  jagged  flame  leapt  up: 
the  sunshine  turned  to  blood — then  to  darkness.  With  hands 
spread  out,  I  stumbled  blindly  forward  and  fell  at  full  length  into 
the  beck. 

•  ••••••• 

When  my  senses  returned,  I  became  aware,  first  that  I  was 
lying,  bound  hand  and  foot  and  securely  gagged,  upon  the  turf ; 
secondly,  that  the  horses  were  still  tethered,  and  standing  quietly 
at  the  foot-bridge ;  and,  thirdly,  that  my  companion  had  resumed 
bis  position  on  the  boulder,  and  there  sat  watching  my  recovery. 

Seeing  my  eyes  open,  he  raised  his  hat  and  addressed  me  in 
tones  of  grave  punctilio. 

*  Believe  me,  sir,  I  am  earnest  in  my  regret  for  this  state  of 
things.  Nothing  but  the  severest  necessity  could  have  persuaded 
me  to  knock  the  son  of  my  late  esteemed  friend  over  the  skull 
and  gag  his  utterance  with  a  stone — to  pass  over  the  fact  that  it 
fairly  lays  my  sense  of  your  hospitality  under  suspicion.  Upon 
my  word,  sir,  it  places  me  in  a  cursedly  equivocal  position ! ' 

He  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  absorbed  it  slowly,  and  pursued. 

*  It  was  necessary,  however.  You  will  partly  grasp  the  situa- 
tion when  I  tell  you  that  my  name  is  Teague — the  Reverend 
William  Teague,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  formerly  incumbent  of 
Bleakirk-on-Sands.' 

His  words  explained  much,  though  not  everything.  The 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  Reverend  William's  departure  from 
Bleakirk  had  happened  some  two  years  before  my  birth :  but  they 
were  startling  enough  to  supply  talk  in  that  dull  fishing  village 
for  many  a  long  day.  In  my  nursery  I  had  heard  the  tale  that 
my  companion's  name  recalled :  and  if  till  now  I  had  felt  humilia- 
tion, henceforth  I  felt  absolute  fear,  for  I  knew  that  I  had  to  deal 
with  a  madman. 
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*  I  perceive  by  your  eyes,  sir,'  he  went  on,  *  that  with  a  port  of 
my  story  you  are  abready  familiar :  the  rest  I  am  about  to  tell 
you.  It  will  be  within  your  knowledge  that  late  on  a  Sunday 
night,  just  twenty-nine  years  ago,  my  wife  left  the  Vicarage-house, 
Bleakirk,  and  never  returned ;  that  subsequent  inquiry  yielded 
no  trace  of  her  flight,  beyond  the  fact  that  she  went  provided 
with  a  small  hand-bag  containing  a  change  of  clothing ;  that,  as 
we  had  lived  together  for  twenty  years  in  the  entirest  harmony, 
no  reason  coidd  then,  or  afterwards,  be  given  for  her  astonishing 
conduct.  Moreover,  you  will  be  aware  that  its  eflFect  upon  me 
was  tragical;  that  my  lively  emotions  underneath  the  shock 
deepened  into  a  settled  gloom ;  that  my  faculties  (notoriously 
eminent)  in  a  short  time  became  clouded,  nay  eclipsed,  necessi- 
tating my  removal — I  will  not  refine— to  a  madhouse.  Hey,  is 
it  not  so  ? ' 

I  nodded  assent  as  well  as  I  could.  He  paused,  with  a  pinch 
between  finger  and  thumb,  to  nod  back  to  me.  Though  his  eyes 
were  now  blazing  with  madness,  his  demeanour  was  formally,  even 
affectedly,  polite. 

'  My  wife  never  came  back :  naturally,  sir — for  she  was  dead.' 

He  shifted  a  little  on  the  boulders,  slipped  the  snuff-box  back 
into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  then  crossing  his  legs  and  clasping  his 
hands  over  one  knee,  bent  forward  and  regarded  me  fixedly. 

^  I  murdered  her,'  he  said  slowly,  and  nodded. 

A  pause  followed  that  seemed  to  last  an  hour.  The  stone 
which  he  had  strapped  in  my  mouth  with  his  bandanna  was  giving 
me  acute  pain ;  it  obstructed,  too,  what  little  breathing  my 
emotion  left  me ;  and  I  dared  not  take  my  eyes  off  his.  The 
strain  on  my  nerves  grew  so  tense  that  I  felt  myself  fainting  when 
his  voice  recalled  me. 

*  I  wonder  now ' — he  asked  as  if  it  were  a  riddle — *  I  wonder 
if  you  can  guess  why  the  body  was  never  found  ? ' 

Again  there  was  an  intolerable  silence  before  he  went  on. 

*  Lydia  was  a  dear  creature :  in  many  respects  she  made  me  an 
admirable  wife.  Her  affection  for  me  was  canine — positively. 
But  she  was  fat,  sir ;  her  face  a  jelly,  her  shoulders  mountainous. 
Moreover,  her  voice  ! — it  was  my  cruciation — monotonously, 
regularly,  desperately  voluble.  If  she  talked  of  archangels,  they 
became  insignificant — and  her  themes,  in  ordinary,  were  of  the 
pettiest.  Her  waist,  sir,  and  my  arm  had  once  been  commen- 
surate 5  now  not  three  of  Homer's  heroes  could  embrace  her.  Her 
voice  could  once  touch  my  heart-strings  into  music  ;  it  framed 
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them  now,  between  the  millstones  of  the  commonplace.  Figure 
to  yourself  a  man  of  my  sensibility  condemned  to  live  on  these 
terms ! ' 

He  paused,  tightened  his  grasp  on  his  knee,  and  pursued. 

*  You  remember,  sir,  the  story  of  the  baker  in  Langius  ?  He 
narrates  that  a  certain  woman  conceived  a  violent  desire  to  bite 
the  naked  shoulders  of  a  baker  who  used  to  pass  underneath  her 
\7ind0w  with  his  wares.  So  imperative  did  this  longing  become 
that  at  length  the  woman  appealed  to  her  husband,  who,  being  a 
good-natured  man,  and  unwilling  to  disoblige  her,  hired  the  baker, 
for  a  certain  price,  to  come  and  be  bitten.  The  man  allowed  her 
two  bites,  but  denied  a  third,  being  unable  to  contain  himself  for 
pain.  The  author  goes  on  to  relate  that,  for  want  of  this  third 
bite,  she  bore  one  dead  child,  and  two  living.  My  own  case,' 
continued  the  Beverend  William,  *was  somewhat  similar.  Lydia's 
unrelieved  babble  reacted  upon  her  bulk,  and  awoke  in  me  an 
absorbing,  fascinating  desire  to  strike  her.  I  longed  to  see  her 
quiver.  I  fought  against  the  feeling,  stifled  it,  trod  it  down  :  it 
awoke  again.  It  filled  my  thoughts,  my  dreams ;  it  gnawed  me 
like  a  vulture.  A  hundred  times  while  she  sat  complacently 
taming  her  inane  periods,  I  had  to  hug  my  fist  to  my  breast,  lest 
it  should  leap  out  and  strike  her  senseless.  Do  I  weary  you? 
Let  me  proceed : — 

'  That  Sunday  evening  we  sat,  one  on  each  side  of  the  hearth, 
in  the  Vicarage  drawing-room.  She  was  talking — talking ;  and  I 
sat  whispering  to  myself,  "  You  are  too  fat,  Lydia,  you  are  too 
fat."  Her  talk  ran  on  the  two  sermons  I  had  preached  that  day, 
the  dresses  of  the  congregation,  the  expense  of  living,  the  parish 
ailments — ^inexhaustible,  trivial,  relentless.  Suddenly  she  looked 
up  and  our  eyes  met.  Her  voice  trailed  off  and  dropped  like  a 
bird  wounded  in  full  flight.  She  stood  up  and  took  a  step  to- 
wards me.  "  Is  anything  the  matter,  William  ?  "  she  asked  solicit- 
ously. "  You  are  too  fat,  my  dear,"  I  answered,  laughing,  and 
struck  her  full  in  the  face  with  my  fist. 

*She  did  not  quiver  much — not  half  enough — but  dropped 
like  a  half-full  sack  on  to  the  carpet.  I  caught  up  a  candle  and 
examined  her.     She  was  quite  dead.' 

The  madman  skipped  up  from  his  boulder,  and  looked  at  me 
with  indescribable  cunning. 

<  I  am  so  glad,  sir,'  he  said, '  that  you  did  not  bleed  when  I 
struck  you ;  it  was  a  great  mercy.  The  sight  of  blood  affects  me 
«-ah ! '  he  broke  off  nfith  a  subtle  quiver  and  drew  a  long  breath. 
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*Do  youkaowthe  sands  by  Woeful  Ness — the  Twin  Brothers?' 
he  asked. 

I  knew  that  dreary  headland  well.  For  half  a  mile  beyond 
the  grey  Church  and  Vicarage  of  Bleakirk  it  extends,  forming  the 
northern  arm  of  the  small  fishing-bay,  and  protecting  it  from  the 
full  set  of  the  tides.  Towards  its  end  it  breaks  away  sharply, 
and  terminates  in  a  dorsal  ridge  of  slate-coloured  rock  that  runs 
out  for  some  two  hundred  feet  between  the  sands  we  call  the 
Twin  Brothers.  Of  these,  that  to  the  south,  and  inside  the  bay, 
is  motionless  and  bears  the  name  of  the  *  Dead-Boy ; '  but  the 
^  Quick-Boy,'  to  the  north,  shifts  continually.  It  is  a  quicksand,  in 
short ;  and  will  (as  the  word  goes)  swallow  a  man  in  three  minutes. 

^My  mind,'  resumed  my  companion,  ^was  soon  made  up. 
There  is  no  murder,  thought  I,  where  there  is  no  corpse.  So  I 
propped  Lydia  in  the  armchair,  where  she  seemed  as  if  napping, 
and  went  quietly  upstairs.  I  packed  a  small  hand-bag  carefully 
with  such  clothes  as  she  would  need  for  a  journey,  descended  with 
it,  opened  the  front  door,  went  out  to  be  sure  the  servants  had 
blown  out  their  lights,  returned,  and  hoisting  my  wife  on  my 
shoulder,  with  the  bag  in  my  left  hand,  softly  closed  the  door  and 
stepped  out  into  the  night.  In  the  shed  beside  the  garden-gate 
the  gardener  had  left  his  wheel-barrow.  I  fetched  it  out,  set 
Lydia  on  the  top  of  it,  and  wheeled  her  oflF  towards  Woeful  Ness. 
There  was  just  the  rim  of  a  waning  moon  to  light  me,  but  I  knew 
every  inch  of  the  way. 

*  For  the  greater  part  of  it  I  had  turf  underfoot ;  but  where 
this  ended  and  the  rock  began,  I  had  to  leave  the  barrow  behind. 
It  was  ticklish  work,  climbing  down ;  for  footing  had  to  be  found, 
and  Lydia  was  a  monstrous  weight.  Pah !  how  fat  she  was  and 
clumsy — lolling  this  way  and  that !  Besides,  the  bag  hampered  me. 
But  I  reached  the  foot  at  last,  and  after  a  short  rest  clambered  out 
along  the  ridge  as  fastas  I  could.  I  was  sick  and  tired  of  thebusiness. 

*Well,  the  rest  was  easy.  Arrived  at  the  furthest  spit  of 
rock,  I  tossed  the  bag  from  me  far  into  the  northern  sand.  Then 
I  turned  to  Lydia,  whom  I  had  set  down  for  the  moment.  In 
.the  moonlight  her  lips  were  parted  as  though  she  were  still 
chattering ;  so  I  kissed  her  once,  because  I  had  loved  her,  and 
dropped  her  body  over  into  the  Quick-Boy  Sand.  In  three  minutes 
or  so  I  had  seen  the  last  of  her. 

*  I  trundled  home  the  barrow,  mixed  myself  a  glass  of  whisky, 
sat  beside  it  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  aroused  the  servants.  I  was 
cunning,  sir ;  and  no  one  could  trace  my  footprints  on  the  turf  and 
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rock  of  Woefal  Ness.  The  missiDg  hand-bag,  and  the  disarray  I  had 
been  careful  to  make  in  the  bedroom,  provided  them  at  once  with 
a  clue — but  it  did  not  lead  them  to  the  Quick-Boy,  For  two 
days  they  searched ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  grew  clear  to  them 
that  grief  was  turning  my  brain,  *  Your  father,  sir,  was  instant 
with  his  sympathy — at  least  ten  times  a  day  I  had  much  ado  to 
keep  from  laughing  in  his  face.  Finally  two  doctors  visited  me, 
and  I  was  taken  to  a  madhouse. 

*  I  have  remained  within  its  walla  twenty-nine  years ;  but  no — I 
have  never  been  thoroughly  at  home  there.  Two  days  ago  I  dis- 
covered  that  the  place  was  boring  me.  So  I  determined  to  escape ; 
and  this  to  a  man  of  my  resources  presented  few  difficulties.  I 
borrowed  this  pony  from  a  stable  not  many  yards  from  the  mad« 
house  wall ;  he  belongs,  I  think,  to  a  chimney-sweep,  and  I  trust 
that,  after  serving  my  purpose,  he  may  find  a  way  back  to  his 
master.' 

I  suppose  at  this  point  he  must  have  detected  the  question 
in  my  eyes,  for  he  cried  sharply, 

*  You  wish  to  know  my  purpose  ?  It  is  simple.*  He  passed  a 
thin  hand  over  his  forehead.  ^  I  have  been  shut  up,  as  I  say,  for 
twenty-nine  years,  and  I  now  discover  that  the  madhouse  bores 
me.  If  they  re-take  me — and  the  hue  and  cry  must  be  out  long 
before  this — I  shall  be  dragged  back.  What  then,  is  my  proposal  ? 
I  ride  to  Bleakirk  and  out  along  the  summit  of  Woeful  Ness. 
There  I  dismount,  turn  my  pony  loose,  and,  descending  along  the 
ridge,  step  into  the  sand  that  swallowed  Lydia.  Simple,  is  it 
not?  Exceady  evasi^  evanuL  I  shall  be  there  before  sunset — 
which  reminds  me,*  he  added,  pulling  out  his  watch,  Uhat  my 
time  is  nearly  up.  I  regret  to  leave  you  in  this  plight,  but  you 
see  how  I  am  placed.  I  felt,  when  I  saw  you,  a  sudden  desire  to 
unbosom  myself  of  a  secret  which,  until  the  past  half-hour,  I  have 
shared  with  no  man.  I  see  by  your  eyes  again  that  if  set  at 
liberty  you  would  interfere  with  my  purpose.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  scarcely  a  soul  ever  rides  this  way — I  know  the  road  of  old. 
But  to-morrow  is  Sunday :  I  will  scribble  a  line  and  fix  it  on  the 
church-door  at  Bleakirk,  so  that  the  parish  may  at  least  know 
your  predicament  before  twenty-four  hours  are  out.  I  must  now 
be  going.  The  bandanna  about  your  mouth  I  entreat  you  to 
accept  as  a  memento.  With  renewed  apologies,  sir,  I  wish  you 
good-day ;  and  count  it  extremely  fortunate  that  you  did  not  bleed.' 

He  nodded  in  the  friendliest  manner,  turned  on  his  heel,  and 
walked  quietly  towards  the  bridge.    As  he  untethered  his  pony. 
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mounted,  and  ambled  quietly  off  in  the  direction  of  the  coast,  I 
lay  stupidly  watching  him.  His  black  coat  for  some  time  lay,  a 
diminishing  blot,  on  the  brown  of  the  moors,  stood  for  a  brief 
moment  on  the  sky-line,  and  vanished, 

I  must  have  lain  above  an  hour  in  this  absurd  and  painful 
position,  wrestling  with  my  bonds,  and  speculating  on  my  chances 
of  passing  the  night  by  the  beck-side.  My  ankles  were  tied  with 
my  own  handkerchief,  my  wrists  with  the  thong  of  my  own  whip, 
and  this  especially  cut  me.  It  was  knotted  immovably ;  but  by 
rolling  over  and  rubbing  my  face  into  the  turf,  I  contrived  at 
length  to  slip  the  gag  down  below  my  chin.  This  done,  I  sat 
up  and  shouted  lustily. 

For  a  long  time  there  was  no  reply  but  the  whinnying  of  my 
mare,  who  seemed  to  guess  something  was.wrong,  and  pulled  at 
her  tether  until  I  thought  she  would  break  away.  I  think  I  called 
a  score  of  times  before  I  heard  an  answering  ^  Whoo-oop !  i  far 
back  on  the  road,  and  a  scarlet  coat,  then  another,  and  finally  a 
dozen  or  more,  appeared  on  the  crest  of  the  hill.  It  was  the  hunt 
returning. 

They  saw  me  at  once,  and  galloped  up,  speechless  from  sheer 
amazement.  I  believe  my  hands  were  loosened  before  a  word  was 
spoken.  The  situation  was  painfully  ridiculous;  but  my  story 
was  partly  out  before  they  had  time  to  laugh,  and  the  rest  of  it 
was  gasped  to  the  accompaniment  of  pounding  hoofs  and  cracking 
whips. 

Never  did  the  Netherkirk  Hunt  ride  after-  fox  as  it  rode  after 
the  Rev.  William  Teague  that  afternoon.  We  streamed  over  the 
moor,  a  tbin  red  wave,  like  a  rank  of  charging  cavalry,  the  whip 
even  forgetting  his  tired  hounds  that  straggled  aimlessly  in  our 
wake.  On  the  hill  above  Bleakirk  we  saw  that  the  tide  was  out, 
and  our  company  divided  without  drawing  rein,  some  four  horse- 
men descending  to  the  beach,  to  ride  along  the  sands  out  under 
Woeful  Ness,  and  across  the  Dead- Boy,  hoping  to  gain  the  ridge 
before  the  madman  and  cut  him  off.  The  rest,  whom  I  led  by  a 
few  yards,  breasted  the  height  above  and  thundered  past  the  grey 
churchyard-  wall.  Inside  it  I  caught  a  flying  glimpse  of  the  yellow 
pony  quietly  cropping  among  the  tombs.  We  had  our  prey,  then, 
enclosed  in  that  peninsula  as  in  a  trap ;  but  there  was  one  outlet. 

I  remember  looking  down  towards  the  village  as  we  tore 
along,  and  seeing  the  fisher  folk  run  out  at  their  doors  and  stand 
staring  at  the  two  bodies  of  horsemen  thus  rushing  to  the  sea. 
The  riders  on  the  beach  had  a  slight  lead  of  us  at  first ;  but  this 
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they  quickly  lost  as  their  horses  began  to  be  distressed  in  the 
heavy  sand.  I  looked  back  for  an  instant.  The  others  were  close 
at  my  heels ;  and,  behind  again,  the  bewildered  hounds  followed 
yelping  mournfully.  But  neither  man  nor  hound  could  see  him 
whom  they  hunted,  for  the  cliff's  edge  hid  the  quicksand  in  front. 

Presently  the  turf  ceased.  Dismounting,  I  ran  to  the  edge 
and  plunged  down  the  rocky  face.  I  had  descended  about  twenty 
feet,  when  I  came  to  the  spot  where,  by  craning  forward,  I  could 
catch  sight  of  the  spit  of  rock,  and  the  Quick-Boy  Sand  to  the 
right  of  it. 

The  sun — a  blazing  ball  of  red — was  just  now  resting  its 
nether  rim  on  the  horizon,  and  its  level  rays  fell  full  upon  the 
man  we  were  chasing.  He  stood  on  the  very  edge  of  the  rocks, 
a  black  spot  against  the  luminous  yellow  of  sea  and  sand.  He 
seemed  to  be  meditatiug.  His  back  was  towards  us,  and  he  per- 
ceived neither  his  pursuers  above  nor  the  heads  that  at  this 
moment  appeared  over  the  ridge  behind  him,  and  not  fifteen 
yards  away.  The  party  on  the  beach  had  dismounted  and  were 
clambering  up  stealthily.  Five  seconds  more  and  they  could 
spring  upon  him. 

But  they  under-estimated  a  madman's  instinct.  As  if  for  no 
reason,  he  gave  a  quick  start,  turned,  and  at  the  same  instant  was 
aware  of  both  attacking  parties.  A  last  gleam  of  sunlight  fell  on 
the  snuff-box  in  his  left  hand ;  his  right  thumb  and  fore-finger  hung 
arrested,  grasping  the  pinch.  For  fully  half  a  minute  nothing 
happened ;  hunters  and  hunted  eyed  each  other  and  waited.  Then 
carrying  the  snuff  to  his  nose,  and  doffing  his  hat,  with  a  satirical 
sweep  of  the  hand  and  a  low  bow,  he  turned  again  and  tripped 
off  the  ledge  into  the  jaws  of  the  Quick-Boy. 

There  was  no  help  now.  At  his  third  step  the  sand  had  him 
by  the  ankles.  For  a  moment  he  fought  it,  then,  throwing  up 
his  arms,  sank  forward,  slowly  and  as  if  bowing  yet,  upon  his  face. 
Second  by  second  we  stood  and  watched  him  disappear.  Within 
five  minutes  the  ripples  of  the  Quick -Boy  Sand  met  once  more 
above  him. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  afternoon  the  Vicar  of  Bleakirk 
called  at  the  Hall  with  a  paper  which  he  had  found  pinned  to  the 
church  door.  It  was  evidently  a  scrap  torn  from  an  old  letter, 
and  bore,  scribbled  in  pencil  by  a  clerkly  hand,  these  words :  *  The 
young  Squire  Cartwright  in  straits  by  the  foot-bridge,  six  miles 
toward  Netherkirk,    OroXf.  pro  anma  Gutidi  I'eague' 

Q* 
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A   Ballad   of  a   Ballad. 


A  SUNSET  of  purple  and  gold, 
Seen  afar  from  the  cliff's  dizzy  height ; 
A  pageant  of  billows,  that  rolled 

In  the  glory  of  evening  bedight  :— 
'Twas  a  picture  indeed  to  invite 

My  muse  with  an  effort  to  strain 
Her  wings  for  a  loftier  flight — 
I  never  will  venture  again. 

I  searched  through  the  singers  of  ol  J 

For  a  metre,  both  graceful  and  bright ; 
I  consulted  my  friends,  and  was  told 

That  the  Ballad  was  suitable  quite. 
I  tried,  and  conceive  my  delight, 

When,  choosing  a  nimble  refrain, 
I  did  the  first  stanza  aright — 

I  never  will  venture  again. 

Verse  one  was  a  joy  to  behold, 

A  pleasure  to  read  or  recite, 
Twas  a  dainty  melodious  and  bold 

Commingling  of  sweetness  and  light : 
But  the  second — Ah !  pity  my  plight ! 

The  rhymes  were  all  used,  and  in  vain 
I  struggled  the  whole  of  a  night — 

I  never  will  venture  again. 

Envoy. 

My  friend,  may  you  ne'er  be  cajoled 

Into  metre,  if  haply  your  brain 
Isn't  cast  in  a  metrical  mould — 

I  never  will  venture  again. 

C.  J.  Stewart.- 
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A  Cruise  among  the  Hebrides, 


IN"  one  of  John  LeecVs  admirable  sketches  a  fashionable  doctor 
is  represented  prescribing  to  a  poverty-stricken  invalid 
champagne,  chicken  broth,  and  a  visit  to  the  German  Baths.  To 
recommend  a  cruise  among  the  Hebrides  in  a  private  yacht  with 
a  select  company  as  a  pleasantei*  form  of  expedition  than  a  public 
steamer  with  its  promiscuous  assortment  of  passengers  may  be  a 
little  too  like  Mr.  Leech's  physician.  *  First  catch  your  hare,* 
wrote  Mrs.  Glasse.  *  First  catch  your  private  yacht,  and,  what  is 
of  at  least  equal  importance,  catch  the  right  people  to  be  your 
companions,'  the  reader  may  exclaim.  For  these  essential  pre- 
liminaries I  can  oflFer  no  recipe.  I  can  only  say  that  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  do  both  in  the  year  of  grace  1888,  and  will 
at  once  proceed  to  tell  the  reader  the  result.  Of  course,  if  our 
yacht  had  only  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  steamers  the  story 
would  not  be  worth  the  telling ;  for,  though  the  cruise  itself  might 
have  been  more  agreeable  to  the  narrator,  the  account  of  it  could 
hardly  be  made  more  interesting  to  the  reader  than  the  account 
of  an  ordinary  trip  by  one  of  Cook's  tourists.  But  one  of  the 
fpecialities  of  the  private  yacht  plan  is,  that  you  can  go  in  and  out 
among,  and  land  upon,  islands  which,  at  most,  only  Feem  to  flit 
past  the  regulation  tourist  as  the  ghosts  flitted  past  *  false,  fleet- 
ing, perjured  Clarence.'  Our  base  of  operations  was  the  delightful 
island  of  Mull ;  our  company — or,  as  that  term  may  be  more 
suggestive  of  the  foot-lights  than  of  the  ocean,  let  me  boldly  say 
our  crew— was  almost  an  id^al  one.  The  season  was  .Tune,  and, 
strange  to  say  in  that  saddest  of  sad  summers,  the  weather  was 
simply  perfect.  The  veriest  land-lubber,  as  he  saw  the  little 
vessel  dancing  on  the  waves  and  gleaming  in  the  sun,  would  have 
felt  the  temptation  to  spring  on  board  of  her  and  laimch  forth 
into  the  ocean.  As  I  do  not  wish  to  sail  under  false  colours 
(in  wilting  of  the  sea  one  almost  unconsciously  uses  nautical 
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metaphors),  let  me  frankly  confess  at  the  outset  that  we  had  no 
intention  of  roughing  it,  and  that  we  did  not  rough  it.  Every 
excursion  was  so  arranged  that  we  could  get  back  to  our  comfort- 
able head-quarters  every  day  in  time  for  dinner,  and  we  always 
took  provisions  on  board.  I  do  not  pose  as  a  hero,  but  simply  as 
a  grateful  guest  of  the  kindest  of  hosts  and  hostesses. 

Our  first  cruise,  as  we  were  in  duty  and  piety  bound,  was  to 
lona,  the  cradle  of  our  faith.  And  here  we  were  at  once  impressed 
with  the  advantage  of  the  private  yacht  over  the  public  steamer. 
We  could  take  our  time  upon  the  sacred  island,  having  no  need 
to  include  Staffa  in  the  same  excursion,  and,  not  having  to  hurry 
on  in  order  to  return  to  the  distant  Obat),  as  the  steamer  has. 
lona  is  at  least  worth  one  whole  day.  '  Lives  there  a  man  with 
soul  so  dead '  as  not  to  catch  a  spark  of  enthusiasm  when  he 
stands  upon  the  spot  where  St.  Columba  stood  more  than  twelve 
centuries  ago  and  repelled  the  heathen  invader,  not  with  carnal 
weapons,  but  by  trolling  forth  in  his  magnificent  voice  the  forty- 
fifth  Psalm  ?  Gertaialy  there  lived  none  such  among  our  crew.  It 
was  wonderful  to  see  how  learned  we  all  suddenly  became  on  the 
subject  of  the  ancient  Culdees,  on  the  connection  or  non-connection 
of  St.  Columba  with  Rome,  on  the  peculiar  grace  and  symmetry 
of  the  famous  lona  croases ;  with  what  a  gentle  melancholy  we 
contrasted  the  ancient  and  modern  ideas  of  beauty  as  we  turned 
from  the  ruins  of  the  old  Cathedral — old,  but  still  six  hundred 
years  younger  than  St.  Columba — to  gaze  on  the  two  buildings 
now  used  for  public  worship  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  island.  But 
perhaps  the  oddest  of  all  contrasts  between  the  old  world  and  the 
new  was  when,  as  we  sat  gazing  on  the  ruined  chapel  of  St.  Oran, 
which  is  many  years  older  than  the  Cathedral,  the  monotonous 
but  not  unpleasing  sound  of  children's  voices  in  a  building  hard 
by  showed  us  that  we  were  evidently  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
Jbourhood  of  that  creation  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  primary 
school,  in  which  teachers  and  children  were  thinking,  not  of  St. 
Columba  and  the  monks  of  old,  but  of  H.M.  Inspector.  It  is  not 
the  object  of  this  paper  to  entrench  upon  the  province  of  the 
guide-book,  so  there  is  no  need  to  say  more  of  lona.  And  for  the 
same  reason  the  next  day's  cruise  to  Stafia  may  be  lightly  passed 
over.  We  saw  nothing  in  Fingal's  Cave  but  what  thousands  of 
others  have  seen,  except  that  our  leisure  enabled  us  to  explore  its 
wonders  more  fully  than  we  could  have  done  if  we  had  been 
hurried  along  by  the  exigencies  of  the  public  steamer. 

But  next  came  an  expedition  in  which  we  explored  ground 
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virtually  closed  to  the  ordinary  tourist.  Admirers  of  Dn  Johnson 
— and  what  educated  Englishman  is  not  ? — ^must  be  familiar  with 
the  name  of  Inch  Kenneth,  where  the  sage  spent  two  nights  under 
the  hospitable  roof  of  Sir  Allan  McLean,  the  chief  of  his  clan, 
whose  two  daughters  were  evidently  an  additional  attraction  to 
the  susceptible  old  man,  as  his  own  vigorous  lines  show : — 

lUic  Leniades  humili  regnabat  in  auli, 

Leniades  magnis  nobilitatus  avia  ; 
Una  duas  habuit  casa  cum  genitore  puellas, 

Qaas  Amor  undarum  fingeret  esse  deas. 

The  whole  of  the  twenty-four  lines  are  well  worth  quoting,  but  1 
forbear,  and  merely  remark  the  happy  translation  of  McLean  into 
Leniades,  and  anticipate  an  objection.  Those  who  have  seen  the 
rcEDiains  of  the  now  deserted  and  unroofed  house  may  object 
to  its  description  as  a  ^humilis  aula'  and  a  ^casa.'  But  this 
house  was  evidently  not  in  existence  in  Dr.  Johnson's  time,  for 
the  chiefs  residence  is  described  as  being  only  one  storey  high, 
whereas  this  was  two,  if  not  three.  In  Inch  Kenneth  we  saw  the 
ruined  chapel  in  which  Boswell  buried  some  human  bones,  and 
the  lonely  graveyard  with  its  tombs,  some  very  ancient  and  some 
very  beautiful ;  and  we  thought  of  that  Sunday  which  Dr.  Johnson 
pronounced  *  the  most  agreeable  Sunday  he  ever  passed,'  when 
*  Miss  McLean  read  the  evening  service,  in  which  we  all  joined, 
and  I  [Boswell]  read  Ogden's  second  and  ninth  sermons  on  Prayer, 
which,  with  their  other  distinguished  excellence,  have  the  merit 
of  being  short.'  But  there  really  was  no  occasion  to  wander  back 
in  imagination  to  the  past.  The  scene  in  the  present  was  beau- 
tiful enough.  Loch  Na-Keal,  beneath  our  feet,  half  sea,  half  lake, 
was  clear  and  smooth  as  crystal,  and  might  call  up  a  more  sacred 
thought  than  that  of  the  good  old  doctor — ^a  thought  of  the  glassy 
sea  of  the  Apocalypse.  Across  the  water,  above  our  heads,  towered 
the  range  of  mountains  of  which  Ben  More,  the  highest  peak  in 
Mull,  is  the  Coryphaeus — Ben  More,  whose  summit  is  generally 
wreathed  in  mist  and  cloud,  but  which,  on  that  cloudless  day, 
stood  forth,  bold  and  distinct,  to  the  sky.  Well  nught  Dr.  John- 
son ^  express  a  desire  to  have  an  island  like  Inch  Kenneth,'  and  ^  set 
himself  to  think  what  would  be  necessary  for  a  man  in  such  a 
situation.  ^'  Sir,  I  should  build  me  a  fortification  if  I  came  to 
live  here ;  for,  if  you  have  it  not,  what  should  hinder  a  parcel  of 
ruffians  to  land  in  the  night  and  carry  oflF  everything  you  have 
in  the  house,  which  in  a  remote  country  would  be  more  valuable 
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than  cows  and  sheep  ?  Add  to  all  this  the  danger  of  having  your 
throat  cut!"' 

I  quote  this  last  passage  as  a  fitting  introduction  to  our  next 
cruise,  which  was  to  the  interesting  little  group  of  islands  called 
Treshnish  Isles.  On  two  of  these  we  landed,  and  found  on  one 
of  them  the  ruins  of  a  strong,  fortified  enclosure,  the  history  of 
which  carries  one's  mind  back  to  three  distinct  periods  of  history. 
I  have  made  it  a  principle  to  eschew  *  Guide  Book '  information 
in  this  article ;  but  as  I  have  not  found  the  following  extract  from 
the  *  Statistical  History  of  Scotland '  in  any  guide-book,  I  may 
insert  it  without  violating  this  principle  : — 

*  Caimburgh,  or  Caimbulg,  one  of  the  Treshinibh  Isles,  was 
anciently  considered  a  place  of  great  strength,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  fortified  in  Norwegian  times.  It  is  a  high  rock,  of  some 
considerable  extent  on  the  top,  and  inaccessible  on  all  sides  ex- 
cepting by  one  narrow  path.  In  1715  it  was  garrisoned  by  the 
Macleans,  and  was  taken  and  retaken  more  than  once  during  the 
rebellion  of  that  year.  It  was  attacked  and  taken  by  Cromwell's 
troops  in  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  here,  it  is  fancied, 
were  the  rescued  books  of  lona  burnt.  Little  Caimburgh  id  a 
smaller  rock  near  it,  and  separated  by  a  narrow  sound,  to  which 
the  same  description  applies.  These  rocks  are  said  to  have  been 
the  boundary  of  the  two  governments  into  which  the  Hebrides 
were  divided  when  subject  to  the  Crown  of  Denmark,  called  the 
Nodorees  and  Sodoree8,or  Northern  and  Southern  Isles;  and  tra- 
dition bears  that  the  two  governments  not  unfrequently  contended 
for  the  possession  of  this  stronghold.' 

The  other  islands  need  not  detain  us  long.  There  was  Eorsa, 
which  we  passed  every  day,  an  island  without  any  special  interest 
(except  that  it  is  said  to  have  been  owned  by  the  nuns  of  lona), 
but  which  at  least  justified  its  existence  by  forming  a  pleasing 
break  in  the  expanse  of  Loch  Na-Keal;  there  was  Ulva,  im- 
mortalised like  Inch  Kenneth  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Johnson  stayed 
there  with  McQuarrie,  the  chief.  Boswell  tells  us  that  ^McQuarrie's 
house  was  mean ; '  if  so,  it  was  a  great  contrast  to  the  present 
Ulva  House,  which  is  as  handsome  and  picturesque  a  place  as  one 
would  wish  to  see.  There  were  many  other  islands  stretching  away 
to  the  north  and  to  the  south,  islands  which  we  were  debarred  from 
visiting,  for  the  prosaic  but  sufficient  reason  already  mentioned — 
viz.  the  necessity  of  being  back  in  time  for  dinner ;  and,  finally, 
there  was  Mull  itself,  beautiful  surely  in  spite  of  its  comparative 
lack  of  trees — a  lack,  however,  which  has  been  largely  supplied 
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since  the  days  when  Dr.  Johnson  lost  his  large  oak  stick  upon  it, 
and  in  reply  to  a  hope  politely  expressed  that  it  would  be  found 
and  restored  to  hina,  said, '  No,  no,  my  friend,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  any  man  in  Mull  who  has  got  it  will  part  with  it. 
Consider,  sir,  the  value  of  such  a  j}\ece  of  timber  here !  * 

Once,  and  only  once,  in  our  cruises  did  there  seem  to  be  any 
chance  of  the  amari  aliquid  arising.  We  set  off  on  what 
appeared  to  be  a  peculiarly  calm  day  for  a  second  expedition  to 
lona.  The  water  was  so  smooth  that  one  of  our  ladies  who  had 
not  much  confidence  in  her  powers  of  endurance  on  a  rough  sea, 
and  had  therefore  shrunk  from  accompanying  us  on  our  first 
voyage  to  the  sacred  island,  was  persuaded  to  embark  on  this 
second  expedition.  For  the  first  two  hours,  while  we  were  still 
within  the  friendly  shelter  of  Mull,  everything  was  smooth  and 
delightful.  And  then  lona  was  sighted  in  the  distance.  But 
alas !  there  was  something  else  sighted  in  the  distance !  What 
were  those  white  flakes  of  foam?  Had  they  not  a  suspicious 
resemblance  to  the  *  white  horses '  which  tell  only  too  truly  of  a 
rough  passage?  And  so  it  turned  out.  And  then,  when  we 
reached  lona,  there  was  the  horrible  thought  that  we  had  to  get 
back  again!  Our  old  Graelic  boatman  comforted  us  with  the 
assurance  that  the  sea  would  settle  when  the  sun  went  down. 
When  the  sim  went  down !  Why,  it  was  midsummer  in  the  High- 
lands, and  the  sun  would  go  down  about  1 0  p.m.  ;  and,  at  all 
hazards,  we  must  venture  on  the  ocean  at  least  five  hours  before 
then.  However,  it  all  ended  well ;  the  little  swell  had  no  effect 
upon  our  gentlemen,  and  our  ladies  were  very  heroines  in  their 
sufferings.  We  returned,  ceitainly  not  sadder,  but  wiser  men ; 
wiser  by  the  experience  that  a  calm  loch  does  not  always  mean  a 
calm  sea. 

Wherever  a  man  goes  he  takes  his  own  tastes  with  him ;  and 
so,  in  our  yachting  party,  while  one  made  it  an  opportunity  for 
collecting  sea-birds'  eggs,  another  for  hunting  after  rare  botanical 
specimens,  another  for  shooting  a  seal  (what  he  intended  to  do 
with  his  seal  when  he  got  it  I  could  not  quite  make  out,  but  it 
was  a  grand  shot,  and  he  was  deservedly  the  hero  of  the  hour), 
so  another — the  reader's  very  humble  servant — naturally  looked 
at  the  matter  from  the  literary  man's  point  of  view.  The  Hebrides, 
from  his  standpoint,  were  connected  with  two  great  names  in  the 
literary  world.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  he 
turned  with  the  fresh  interest  which  local  associations  gave  to 
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*  The  Lord  of  the  Isles  '  on  the  one  hand  and  the  two  accounts 
which  Johnson  and  Boswell  have  given  of  their  joint  tour  to  the 
Hebrides  on  the  other.*  The  contrast  between  Scott  and  John*  ^ 
son  (Boswell,  of  course,  may  be  regarded  simply  as  the  alter  ego 
of  Johnson)  is  very  marked.  During  the  interval  of  forty  years 
which  elapsed  between  the  publication  of  the  ^  Journey  to  the 
Western  Islands '  and  that  of  *  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,'  Britons 
had,  so  to  speak,  acquired  a  new  pair  of  spectacles ;  they  had  been 
taught  to  look  at  nature  with  quite  different  eyes.  Sir  Walter 
himself  in  his  poetry,  and  still  more  in  his  prose,  did  an  immense 
amount  to  popularise  the  lesson,  but  it  was  commenced  by  greater 
poets  than  himself.  Burns  and  Cowper  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  followed  by  Byron  and  Shelley  and 
Keats  in  the  nineteenth,  taught  men,  what  we  look  in  vain  for  in  the 
pages  of  Johnson,  an  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  grand  scenery. 

*  Oh,  sir,  a  most  dolorous  country !  *  was  all  that  the  Doctor 
could  find  to  say  as  he  was  riding  through  Mull.  In  fact,  his 
tour  to  the  Hebrides  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  inanimate 
nature,  but  simply  with  human  nature.  When  he  was  asked  how 
he  liked  the  Highlands  he  replied  angrily,  *  How,  sir,  can  you  ask 
me  what  obliges  me  to  speak  unfavourably  of  a  country  where  I 
have  been  hospitably  entertained  ?  Who  can  like  the  Highlands  ? 
I  like  the  inhabitants  very  well.'  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that 
he  was  a  Cockney,  and  had  never  been  trained  to  admire  nature ; 
but  those  who  are  acquainted  with  eighteenth-century  litera- 
ture will  know  very  well  that  he  was  a  thoroughly  representative 
man  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Addison  could  only  find  barren- 
ness and  desolation  in  the  Alps,  and  had  to  descend  into  the  plains, 
and  especially  into  the  cities,  of  Italy  before  he  was  really  pleased. 
Hannah  More,  whose  eye  might  have  been  trained  by  her  con- 
tiguity to  the  grand  rocks  of  Cheddar,  or  the  pretty  scenery 
about  Clifton,  thought  the  Hebrides  a  subject  which  was  *  sterility 
itself.'  John  Wesley,  in  his  voluminous  journals,  though  he 
notes  everything  that  strikes  him,  hardly  ever  says  a  word  about 
beautiful  scenery.  And  so  one  might  go  on,  citing  instances  in- 
numerable. Now  turn  to  Scott,  and  what  a  difference  you  find  I 
Sailing  day  after  day  among  these  island  groups  one  learnt  to 
appreciate  the  vividness  and  accuracy  of  such  descriptions,  for 
instance,  as  the  following :  — 

*  Johnson's  Journey  to  the  Western  IslancU  qf  Scotland  i  BosweU's  Journal  qf 
a  To2(r  tp  the  JTebrides, 
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Merrily,  merrily  goes  the  bark 

As  a  breeze  from  the  northward  free ; 
So  shoots  through  the  morning  sky  the  lark, 

Or  the  swan  through  the  summer  sea. 
The  shores  of  Mull  on  the  eastward  lay. 
And  XJlva  dark  and  Colonsay, 
And  all  the  group  of  islets  gay 

That  guard  famed  Staffii  round. 
Then  all  unknown  its  columns  rose, 
Where  dark  and  undisturbed  repose 

The  cormorant  had  found. 
And  the  shy  seal  had  quiet  home, 
And  welterad  in  that  wondrous  dome. 
Where,  as  to  shame  the  temples  deck'd 
By  skill  of  earthly  architect. 
Nature  herself,  it  seemed,  would  raise 
A  minster  to  her  Maker's  praise ; 
Not  for  a  meaner  use  ascend 
Her  columns,  or  her  arches  bend, 
Nor  of  a  theme  less  solemn  tells 
That  mighty  surge,  that  ebbs  and  swells. 
And  stilly  between  each  awful  pause, 
From  the  high  vault  an  answer  draws, 
Tn  varied  tone  prolonged  and  high, 
That  mocks  the  organ's  melody. 
Nor  doth  its  entrance  front  in  vain 
To  old  lona's  holy  fane. 
That  Nature's  voice  might  seem  to  say, 
'  Well  hast  thou  done,  frail  child  of  day  ! 
Thy  humble  powers  that  stately  shrine 
Task'd  high  and  hard — ^but  witness  mine  ! ' 

But  when  we  pass  from  inanimate  to  human  nature,  then 
Johnson,  as  represented  in  his  own,  and,  still  more,  in  Boswell's 
pages,  has  decidedly  the  advantage.  It  is  difficult  to  realise  Lord 
Bonald,  and  Edith,  and  Isabel,  and  the  Bruce  himself.  In  mere 
point  of  date  they  are  so  far  removed  from  us  that  they  are  little 
more  than  lay  figures.  But  Boswell  and  Johnson,  and  young  Col 
and  McQuarrie  and  McClean,  we  can  picture  to  the  very  life. 
The  Doctor  himself,  in  top-boots  instead  of  *  black  worsted  stock- 
ings and  silver  buckles,'  and  in  *  a  very  wide  brown  cloth  great- 
coat, with  pockets  which  might  have  almost  held  the  two  volumes 
of  his  folio  Dictionary,'  would  have  been  a  sight  worth  going  all 
the  way  to  the  Hebrides  to  see.  The  wonderful  vitality  and 
hardiness  of  the  old  m^i),  who  at  the  age  of  sixty «four  thinks 
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nothing  of  crossing  those  tempestuous  s^as  in  bad  weather  in  an 
open  boat,  and  throws  himself  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  five-and- 
twenty  into  a  life  so  utterly  alien  to  his  previous  habits  and 
tastes,  are  very  remarkable  phenomena.  And  if  he  has  nothing  to 
say  about  Highland  scenery,  he  has  abundance  of  shrewd  observa- 
tions about  Highland  life  and  manners,  and  he  grows  really 
eloquent  when  he  dwells  upon  places  connected  with  human  life. 
That  is  a  noble  passage  about  lona  which  begins :  ^  We  were  now 
treading  that  illustrious  island,  which  was  once  the  luminary  of 
the  Caledonian  regions,  whence  savage  clans  and  roving  barbarians 
derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge  and  the  blessings  of  religion  ;  * 
and  ends:  *That  man  is  little  to  be  envied  whose  patriotism 
would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety 
would  not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of  lona.'  Boswell  too 
has  some  most  edifying  reflections  upon  lona.  *  While  contem- 
plating,' he  says,  *the  venerable  ruins,  I  reflected  with  much 
satisfaction  that  the  solemn  scenes  of  piety  never  lose  their 
sanctity  and  influence.  ...  I  hoped  that,  ever  after  having  been 
in  this  holy  place,  I  should  maintain  an  exemplary  conduct.'  It 
must  be  confessed  that  this  aspiration  was  not  altogether  super- 
fluous, for,  not  many  pages  before,  he  had  had  to  record  a  scene 
in  which  his  conduct  was  anything  but  exemplary.  It  was  at 
Corrichatachin,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  where  he  and  the  doctor  were 
most  hospitably — too  hospitably — entertained  by  the  chief. 
Having  seen  Dr.  Johnson  safely  oflF  to  bed,  he  joined  the  High- 
landers over  a  bowl  of  punch ;  and  when  that  was  finished  they 
had  a  second  bowl  and  finished  it ;  and  *  by  that  time,'  he  says, 

*  we  were  well  warmed.'    Then  a  third  bowl  came  and  went ;  and 

*  we  were  cordial  and  merry  to  a  high  degree ; '  *  but,*  he  adds 
with  delightful  naivete,  *  of  what  passed  I  have  no  recollection 
with  any  accuracy.'  He  remembers,  however,  that  he  called  his 
host  *  Corri '  as  his  friends  did — a  liberty  which  the  proud  High- 
lander might  perhaps  pardon  on  the  ground  that  the  full  name, 
Corrichatachin,  would  be  obviously  difficult  to  articulate  at  that 
stage  of  the  proceedings.  Then  some  of  the  party  went  off  to 
bed ;  but  Boswell  actually  stayed  for  a  fourth  bowl  of  punch ; 
after  which  he  managed  to  get  to  bed,  somehow  or  other — pro- 
bably with  his  boots  on — at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
awoke  at  noon  ^  with  a  severe  headache  '  and  a  strong  disinclina- 
tion to  stir.  Dr.  Johnson,  that  stern  moralist  and  strict  tee- 
totaller, who  always  came  straight  to  the  point,  saluted  him  with, 

*  What,  drunk  yet  ?  '  and  proceeded  to  rate  him  soundly ;  and  it 
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is  fair  to  add  that  the  sad  escapade,  for  which  Boswell  apologises 
in  the  most  humble,  not  to  say  abject  terms,  never  occurred 
again  during  the  tour ;  but  whether  the  sacred  influence  of  lona, 
or  the  fear  of  his  severe  mentor,  was  the  restraining  cause,  does 
not  appear. 

What  strikes  one  very  forcibly  in  the  account  of  Dr.  Johnson 
in  the  Hebrides  is  the  extraordinary  reputation  he  evidently  had 
even  in  those  remote  parts.  Of  course  one  must  make  some  little 
allowance  for  the  infatuation  of  Boswell ;  but,  after  all,  Boswell, 
though  in&tuated,  is  very  truthful;  and  his  estimate  is  fully 
borne  out  by  the  letters,  given  verbatim,  of  such  men  as  Lord 
Elibank.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  little  too  much  the  fashion  in  the 
present  day  to  run  down  Dr.  Johnson's  own  writings,  and  to  attri- 
bute his  renown  too  exclusively  to  Boswell.  But  it  is  evident 
from  this  *  Tour '  that  his  renown  was  at  least  equally  high  before 
Boswell  wrote  at  all — higher  than  that  of  some  who  certainly 
should  have  ranked  before  him  as  men  of  letters.  For  instance, 
it  is  in  this  *  Tour '  that  Boswell  tells  the  story  of  Johnson  being 
called  *  Doctor  Major '  and  Goldsmith  *  Doctor  Minor.'  But  which 
was  really  *  Major '  and  which  *  Minor,'  so  far  as  literary  work 
went  ?  The  comparison  may  fairly  be  instituted  because  they  both 
worked  in  the  same  domain :  producing  poetry,  essays,  fiction,  plays. 
Compare  them,  then,  on  each  of  these  heads.  Will  any  one  for  a 
moment  say  that  *  London  '  or  the  *  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes '  is 
equal  to  *  The  Traveller '  or  the  *  Deserted  Village,'  *  Irene '  to 
*She  Stoops  to  Conquer,'  ^Rasselas'  to  the  *  Vicar  of  Wakefield,' 
or  even  (though  in  this  case  the  idea  would  not  be  so  outrageous), 
*  The  Eambler '  to  <  The  Citizen  of  the  World  ? '  All  the  works  of 
Johnson  just  mentioned  are  well  worth  reading,  and  certainly  do 
not  deserve  the  comparative  oblivion  into  which  they  have  fallen. 
But  he  did  not  wield  the  magic  pen  of  Goldsmith,  and  no  one 
would  have  felt  this  more  strongly  or  owned  it  more  generously 
than  Johnson  himself.  Indeed,  it  requires  all  the  weight  of  *  the 
Dictionary '  to  make  the  balance  at  all  equal ;  and  even  then, 
simply  regarded  as  literary  men,  surely  Goldsmith  was  Dr.  Major 
and  Johnson  Dr.  Minor.  But  it  was  on  the  combination  of  moral 
with  intellectual  merits  that  the  palm  was  rightly  given  to 
Johnson ;  at  least,  it  is  clear  that  this  was  the  view  taken  by  the 
Highlanders  in  the  Hebrides.  One  of  the  Doctor's  admirers  in  the 
Isle  of  Skye  hit  it  exactly  when  he  said  to  Boswell,  *  Dr.  Johnson 
is  an  honour  to  mankind ;  and,  if  the  expression  may  be  used,  an 
honour  to  religion.'    Of  course  there  were  others  to  whom  many 
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would  think  that  the  latter  clause  might  be  applied  more  truly  tian 
to  Dr.  Johnson.  But  the  speciality  of  Dr.  Johnson  was  that  he 
combined  this 'Keligiositat' (I  am  obliged  to  borrow  a  German 
word  to  express  my  meaning)  with  a  power  and  a  love  of  touching 
life  at  so  many  points,  that  his  influence  was  far  more  widely 
extended  than  it  otherwise  could  have  been.  That  was  where  he 
differed  from  such  men  as  John  Wesley  and  William  Law,  both 
of  whom,  by  the  way,  he  admired  and  respected.  He  attracted 
and  aflFected  classes  which  were  quite  out  of  the  range  of  those 
good  men's  influence. 

But  I  have  mounted  my  hobby,  and  am  riding  far  away  from 
the  story  of  my  own  little  cruise  among  the  Hebrides.  My  only 
.excuse  is  that  in  that  happy  week,  among  all  the  delights  of  the 
present,  my  thoughts  were  continually  wandering  back  to  the 
past,  and  the  central  figure  in  the  past  was  always  that  other 
tourist  to  the  Hebrides,  who  was  the  best  representative  of  the 
best  features  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

J.  H.  OVEHTON. 
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Deception. 


THE  year  fades,  as  the  west  wind  sighs, 
And  droops  in  many-coloured  ways, 
But  your  soft  presence  never  dies 
From  out  the  pathway  of  my  days. 

The  spring  is  where  you  are ;  but  still 
You,  far  away,  to  nie  can  bring 

Sweet  flowers  and  dreams  enough  to  fill 
A  thousand  empty  worlds  with  spring, 

I  walk  the  wet  and  leafless  woods. 

Your  spirit  ever  floats  before. 
And  lights  its  russet  solitudes 

With  blossoms  summer  never  wore. 

I  sit  beside  my  lonely  fire. 

The  shadows  almost  bring  your  face. 
And  light  with  memory  and  desire 

My  dull  and  sombre  dwelling-place. 

Among  my  books  I  feel  your  hand 
Th  at  turns  the  page  just  past  my  sight ; 

Sometimes  behind  my  chair  you  stand 
And  read  the  foolish  rhymes  I  write. 

The  old  piano*s  keys  I  press 
In  random  chords — until  I  hear 

Your  voice,  your  rustling  silken  dress, 
And  smell  the  violets  you  wear. 
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I  do  not  weep  now  any  more, 
I  think  I  hardly  ever  sigh, 

I  would  not  let  you  think  I  bore 

The  kind  of  wound  of  which  men  die. 

Believe  that  smooth  content  has  grown 
Over  the  ghastly  grave  of  pain ; 

Content !     Oh  lips  that  were  my  own 
That  I  shall  never  kiss  again ! 


E.  Nesbit. 
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A  Chant  of  Arcady. 


MB.  ANDREW  LANG  in  the  January  number  of  this  Magazine 
has  printed  a  curious  song,  or,  as  he  styles  it,  *  a  rude  me- 
moria  technica  of  Catholic  doctrine,  or  even  something  older  than 
that,  a  reverberation  from  Celtic  legend.'  In.introducing  it  to  our 
notice  he  says,  *  Any  fresh  version  of  it  will  be  welcome.'  Before 
offering  any  suggestions  as  to  the  significance  of  the  chant — for 
that  is  the  name  I  find  more  convenient  to  use  than  any  other — 
I  will  venture  to  say  that  I  see  in  it  nothing  which  at  all  sounds 
like  any  *  reverberation  from  Celtic  legend,'  nor  do  I  see  any 
sign  of  its  having  anything  to  do  with  sailors.  It  must  be  a 
mere  coincidence  that  the  two  forms  of  the  chant  which  Mr. 
Lang  gives  were  found  to  be  in  use  among  sailors  *  in  widely  re- 
mote parts  of  the  country.' 

A  form  of  the  same  chant  is  still  to  be  heard  in  the  village  of 
Beeston,  in  Norfolk,  and  was  sung  at  harvest  suppers  till  very 
lately  by  the  harvestmen  at  their  festive  gathering.  In  the  form 
which  I  subjoin  it  was  taken  down  from  the  lips  of  the  singers 
by  the  Eev.  J.  S.  Orton,  rector  of  the  parish,  a  year  or  two  ago. 
I  have  had  the  transcript  in  my  possession  for  some  time,  and, 
remembering  *  that  everything  comes  to  the  man  who  can  wait,' 
I  have  deferred  making  it  public  till  I  could  find  the  right 
opportunity  for  publishing  it.     I  think  the  opportunity  has  come. 

I  am  informed  that,  when  this  chant  is  sung,  it  is  always 
rendered  with  a  certain  amount  of  solemnity,  or  at  any  rate 
with  a  sense  of  profound  importance  and  mystery  pervading  the 
assembly.  It  follows  when  the  eating  has  finished  and  when 
the  drinking  has  begun.  Then,  for  the  most  part,  the  feasters 
are  ranged  in  seats  round  the  room  or  barn  where  the  supper  is 
given.  There  appears  to  be  a  certain  element  of  shyness  and 
reluctance  observable  as  to  who  shall  lead  off ;  possibly  a  survival 
of  some  ancient  question  of  precedence  among  the  singers. 
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At  last  the  voice  of  the  choragus  begins  :— 
111  sing  the  one  O. 

Hereupon  another  voice  is  heard,  perhaps  from  the  other  end 
of  the  banquet-hall : 

What  means  the  one  01 

and  the  answer  comes : 

When  the  one  is  left  alone, 
No  more  it  can  be  seen  0  1 

A  third  voice  here  breaks  in  : 

I'll  sing  the  two  0*s. 

again  the  question,  coming  from  elsewhere : 

What  means  the  two  O's } 

and  again  the  answer : 

Two,  two's  the  lily-white  boys 
That's  clothed  all  in  green  O. 

As  this  voice  ceases,  the  earlier  contributions  are  repeated, 
and  then  again  repeated  in  chorus : 

Two,  two's  the  lily-white  boys  Tliat's  clothed  all  in  green  0  ! 
And  when  the  one  is  left  alone,  Ko  more  it  can  be  seen  0 ! 

Once  more  a  voice  sounds  forth : 

I'll  sing  the  three  O's. 

^gain  the  question : 

What  means  the  three  O'sl 

again  the  answer  comes : 

Throe,  three's  the  rare  0 ! 

and  again  the  chorus,  increased  by  the  last  contribution,  sounds 

out: 

Three,  three's  the  rare  0. 
Two,  two's  the  lily-white  boys 
That's  clothed  all  in  green  O. 
And  when  the  one  is  left  alone, 
T^o  more  it  can  be  seen  0, 
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So  it  goes  on  till  twelve  O's  have  been  sung  ;  the  same  re- 
petitions following  in  each  case,  till  the  chorus  ends  by  giving 
the  whole  strange  sing-song,  all  the  company  joining  at  last  in  a 
certain  swinging  melody — of  course  sung  in  unison,  and,  almost 
equally  of  course,  in  a  minor  key.  By  this  time  the  successive 
contributors  have  by  their  respective  contributions  built  up  the 
following  aggregate,  which,  I  am  told,  takes  usually  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  it  is  brought  to  an  end. 

Ill  sing  the  twelve  O's. 
What  means  the  twelve  O's  t 
Twelve's  the  twelve  Apostles  O  I 
leven's  the  'leven  Evangelists. 
Ten's  the  ten  Commandments. 
Nine's  the  gable  rangers. 
Eight  is  the  bright  walkers. 
Seven's  the  seven  stars  in  the  sky. 
Six  is  the  provokers. 
Five's  the  thimble  in  the  bowL 
Four's  the  Gospel  makers. 
Three,  three's  the  rare  0  I 
Two,  two's  the  lily-white  boys, 
That's  clothed  all  in  green  O. 
And  when  the  one  is  left  alone. 
No  more  it  can  be  seen  0 ! 

It  is  obvious  that  this  chant  is  only  another  variant  of  Mr. 
Lang's  songs,  and  that  all  three  represent,  in  slightly  diflferent 
forms,  some  ancient  summary  of  things  to  be  believed  and 
received  by  the  lay  folk,  and  for  their  use  drawn  up  in  the 
vernacular,  perhaps  ages  ago.  The  corruptions,  which  are 
evident  enough,  indicate  moreover  that  a  long  time  must  have 
elapsed  since  the  singers  understood  what  they  were  singing 
about.  The  absence  of  all  clear  and  evident  mention  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  or  the  saints  points  to  the  chant  having  in  the  course 
of  time,  and  by  the  agency  of  other  influences,  lost  touch  with 
the  popular  beliefs  of  pre-Beformation  times.  The  occurrence 
of  the  three-times-repeated  allusion  to  *  Evangelists,'  *  Gospel 
makers,'  and  apostles  points  to  later  substitutions  for  earlier  re- 
plies to  the  questions  *  What  mean  the  four  O's  ? '  &c. ;  and  aonne* 
thing — I  cannot  tell  what,  but  something — in  the  general  air  of 
confusion  and  want  of  symmetry  in  the  whole  thing  leaves  a 
strong  impression  upon  my  own  mind  that  we  have  here  only  a 
fragment  of  a  longer  and  more  elaborate  song,  psalm,  chant,  or 
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whatever  we  like  to  call  it,  which,  from  its  very  length,  and  the 
time  it  took  to  recite,  and  the  demands  it  made  upon  the  memory 
— if  it  were  sung  from  end  to  end  and  only  on  certain  occasions, 
and  at  festive  gatherings,  when  a  large  number  of  chanters 
were  assembled — would  be  very  liable  to  shrink  into  smaller  and 
smaller  dimensions,  till  at  last  it  got  down  to  that  abridged  form 
when  a  mere  band  of  twelve  singers,  each  having  a  traditional 
right  to  sing  his  allotted  part,  could  be  found  ready  and  proud 
to  contribute  their  portions  of  the  old  traditional  liturgy.  But 
where  are  we  to  look  for  the  origin  of  this  curious  fragment, 
assuming  it  to  be  such  ? 

I  believe  we  may  find  its  source  in  the  '  Great  O's  of  Advent,' 
which  those  learned  men  who  have  written  on  the  subject  of 
ancient  liturgies,  service-books,  and  ecclesiastical  ritual  make 
such  frequent  mention  of;  but  which  Mr.  Everard  Green  has 
thrown  quite  new  light  upon  in  his  very  learned  paper  *  On  the 
words  0  Sapientia  in  the  Calendar,'  read  before  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  in  1885.  From  Mr.  Green's  monograph  it  appears 
that — possibly  in  the  sixth,  certainly  as  early  as  the  eighth  cen- 
tury— there  was  in  general  use  a  collection  of  AntijphonSy  which 
were  sung  on  certain  occasions  in  the  churches,  and  which  were 
great  favourites  with  the  worshippers.  They  appear  to  have 
been  first  seven  in  number.  In  the  Sarum  Breviary  they  had 
grown  to  eight,  and  they  continue  to  increase  in  number  till 
Mr.  Green  has  been  able  to  collect  at  least  eighteen  of  them 
from  different  sources.  They  are  met  with  in  the  service-books 
of  all  the  great  churches  of  Europe,  and  were  begun  to  be  sung 
sometimes  on  December  17,  somietimes  on  the  16th,  sometimes 
on  the  13th,  but  apparently  always  during  the  Advent  season. 
In  England  it  seems  that  the  seven  great  O^s  were  sung  before 
the  Magnificat  at  Vespers  from  December  16  to  Christmas 
Eve;  and  even  in  our  own  Church  Calendar  the  practice  of 
singing  them  is  glanced  at  not  obFcurely  when  against  Decem- 
ber 16  we  find  those  mysterious  words  printed,  0  Sapientia. 

How  many  worthy  people  who  stare  at  that  great  awe-inspiring 
reminder  have  any  idea  that  it  is  meant  to  inform  them  that  on 
t-hat  day  begins  the  singing  of  the  great  (7s  ?  And  how  many  are 
an^'are  that  in  the  year  1491  William  Caxton  printed,  by  com- 
mand of  the  wife  and  of  the  mother  of  Henry  VII.,  *  Fifteen  Oes 
and  other  Prayers?'  But  how  little  the  best  of  us  knows,  and 
how  much  there  is  for  any  of  us  to  learn  ! 

I  have  used  the  word  Antiphon  as  if  everybody  understood  it. 
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Of  course  everybody  does  not.  I  am  writing  under  a  painful  sense 
of  becoming  intolerably  dull,  but  I  must  needs  here  break  in  with 
a  word  of  explanation.  Let  it  be  accepted  as  certain  that  the 
practice  of  reaponaive  singing  in  the  worship  of  God  prevailed 
among  people  who  assembled  to  adore  the  Most  High  ages  before 
the  coming  of  our  Lord.  It  was  a  reasonable,  a  natural  practice ; 
but  it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  find  any  passage  among  ancient 
writers  so  apposite  as  the  following  from  one  of  the  great  Basil's 
letters,  giving  so  precise  an  account  of  what  used  to  go  on  in  the 
Eastern  Churches  about  the  year  375  a.d.     Here  it  is : — 

*  With  regard  to  the  cavil  about  our  psalmody  •  •  •  .  this  is 
what  I  have  to  say.  That  the  practices  which  now  prevail  among 
us  as  to  singing  and  chanting  are  in  agreement  with  those  that 
are  kept  up  in  all  the  churches  of  God.  .  .  .  [After  prayer  and 
confession,  the  inmates  of  our  monasteries]  rise  from  their  knees 
and  stand  up  for  the 'Psalmody.  Hereupon,  beirig  arranged  in 
two  bands,  they  sing  each  to  the  other,  alternately.  .  .  .  After 
that,  again,  they  commit  to  a  single  singer  the  leading  off  the 
chant,  and  the  rest  take  it  up  and  follow  his  lead.  And  thus 
they  pass  the  night  varying  the  methods  of  their  singing.'  (S.  Basil, 
<  Opera,'  ed.  Gaume,  1839,  vol.  iii.  p.  450.    Ep.  207,  §  3.) 

If  we  step  quietly  over  a  thousand  years  or  more  from 
St.  Basil's  time,  and  drop  in  upon  the  great  Abbey  of  Fleury, 
the  Cathedral  of  Rouen,  or  the  great  church  of  Angers,  we  shall 
find  that  i^  tad  become  necessary  long  ago  to  lay  down  precise 
rules  of  precedence  in  those  magnificent  churches,  regulating  the 
orderly  singing  of  the  great  O's.  At  Fleury,  the  abbot  led  off'  with 
the  first  0 — that  is,  he  began  the  0  Sapientia.  At  Rouen,  the 
chancellor  began  ;  at  Angers,  the  Slaitre-ecole  ;  and  in  all  cases 
the  other  0'«  in  the  series  were  apportioned  to  the  magnates  of  the 
foundation,  none  presuming  to  sing  any  part  but  his  own,  or  out 
of  the  order  as  strictly  laid  down.  Think  of  the  little  tremor — 
we'll  say  it  was  only  a  very  little  tremor — that  may,  just  conceiv- 
ably, have  been  felt,  sometimes  by  the  lay  folk  who  came  to  listen, 
sometimes  by — shall  we  say  ? — the  senior  canon  of  Rouen,  when 
his  turn  came  to  render  his  0 — a  tremor  of  curiosity  or  of  mixed 
emotion,  the  excitement  being  at  its  height  when  it  was  a  serious 
question  whether  the  reverend  dignitary  would  acquit  himself  even 
to  the  verge  of  perfect  execution,  or,  alack!  whether  that  reverend 
gentleman  would  miserably  break  down. 

But  what  the  clergy  did— and,  we  are  informed,  did  not  with- 
out festivity  ensuing,  and   some  pouring  out  of  wine  too  and 
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drinking  of  the  same — that  the  lay  folk  might  well  wish  to  do  like- 
wise. *  Should  those  cantors,  and  cellarers,  and  the  rest  of  them  be 
allowed  to  have  it  all  their  own  way,  and  we  of  the  outer  court  of 
the  Gentiles  not  try  our  voices,  be  they  never  so  sweet  and  clear 
and  sonorous  ? '  So  it  would  tend  to  come  about  that  what  was 
done  inside  the  church  after  one  fashion  should  be  done  outside 
after  another  fashion ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  a  vigilant  eccle- 
siastical discipline  did  not  neglect  to  take  cognisance  of  the  wishes 
of  the  people  when  they  too  would  fain  break  forth  into  song,  and, 
imitating  their  pastors  and  masters,  asked  that  they  too  might 
have  their  great  O'a. 

I  am  not  romancing,  nor  inventing,  nor  imagining.  There  are 
those  who  tell  us  that  it  was  dear  old  John  Lydgate  who  left 
behind  him  that  touching  prayer — 

•  ••••• 

Grant  us  in  heart  to  joy  and  sing 

With  all  other  saints  in  thy  presence 

Thy  worthy  sweet  song  0  Sapience. 

Keep  all  thy  people  that  ben  alive^ 

Them  in  special  that  I  have  in  mind — 

And  all  soules,  with  thy  woundes  five 

When  it  pleaseth  Thee  from  pains  unbind^ 

And  grant  us  all  to  ainj  with  Saint  Thomas  of  Inde 

A  careless  carol  in  thy  Christemas, 

But  if  the  lay  folk  were  provided  with  their  *  great  O's '  we 
may  be  pretty  sure  that  they  would  be  furnished  with  something 
in  the  nature  of  an  instruction — they  would  be  taught  and 
reminded,  while  they  sang,  of  something  which  it  wotdd  be 
needful  they  should  learn,  believe,  and  profess,  as  faithful  sons 
of  the  Catholic  Church. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  words  of  the  chant  themselves,  and 
the  significance  of  the  various  readings  which  confront  us. 

(i.)  The  one  0  seems  plain  enough.  The  One  *  impartibilis, 
impassibilis,'  the  One  of  the  Decalogue — the  One  *  whom 
no  man '  as  St.  Paul  says,  *  hath  seen  nor  can  see.' 

(ii.)  What  the  two  O's  may  mean  I  shrink  from  guessing.  I 
only  observe  that  *  the  lily-white  maids '  of  Mr.  Lang's 
version  become  Uily-white  hoys^  in  mine;  but  that 
Mr.  Lang's  explanation  can  be  the  true  one  seems  to  me 
hard  to  believe.  I  suspect  some  queer  corruption  in 
the  *  lily-white '  at  least. 
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(iii.)  *  Three,  three's  the  rare  0 ! '  is  always  delivered,  I  am  told, 
with  special  emphasis  and  unction — I  suppose,  because 
of  its  being  wholly  incomprehensible.  I  note  that  one 
of  Mr.  Lang's  versions  gives  it  as  the  three  are  ^  the 
3  great  Bivals.'  The  allusion  can  be  only  to  the 
Holy  Trinity,^  The  language  I  do  not  pretend  to 
explain. 

(iv.)  The  *  five  O's '  when  explained  by  our  Beeston  friends 
become  *  the  thimble  in  the  bowl.'  The  lucky  man 
to  whom  it  falls  to  deliver  this  lucid  interpretation  is, 
.  I  am  told,  always  received  with  rapturous  welcome  by 
the  assembly.  Perhaps  because  there  is  an  old  joke 
attaching  to  this  version.  Did  some  Arcadian  in  old 
days  substitute  this  nonsense  for  some  other  words 
approximating  in  sound  to  the  alteration  ?  Who  knows  ? 
One  of  Mr.  Lang's  versions,  *  Five  for  the  symbols  at 
your  call,'  gives  a  hint  of  the  same  sound.  As  to  the 
meaning  I  am  in  doubt. 

(v.)  *  Six  is  the  provokers '  quite  baffles  me,  and  Mr.  Lang 
does  not  help  us.  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  we  have 
here  an  allusion  to  the  Seraphim  with  their  six  wings. 

(vi.)  *  The  seven  stars  in  the  sky '  is  common  to  all  the  three 
versions  that  have  turned  up.  I  do  not  believe  they 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  seven  stars  round  the 
Blessed  Virgin's  head  represented  in  some  pictures, 
but  rather  that  the  reference  is  to  the  passages  in  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John  (ch.  i.  4 ;  iv.  5) — *  the  seven 
lamps  of  fire  burning  before  the  throne,  which  are  the 
seven  spirits  of  GocV 

(vii.)  *  Eight  is  the  bright  walkers '  (a) 

*  Eight  are  eight  Archangels '  (6) 

*  Eight  for  the  eight  bold  rainers '  (c) 

are  the  three  versions  of  this  answer.  I  suspect  a  con- 
fusion between  Eight  and  Nine,  and  I  seem  to  hear  the 
echo  of  *  the  angel  Gabriel'  in  *  the  gabel  rangers.' 

The  Eleven  and  Twelve  may  be  left  with  no  further  remark 
except  that  Mr.  Lang's  Eleven  must  be  a  more  genuine  reading 
than  mine. 

Augustus  Jessopp. 
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Lady  Car:  The  Sequel  of  a  life. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 


CHAPTER  XL 

NEXT  day  the  brother  and  sister  went  out  riding  by  themselves. 
The  game  had  been  but  poorly  preserved  during  Lady  Car's 
sway,  and  had  not  been  of  great  importance  at  any  time,  so  that 
Tom's  time  was  by  no  means  absorbed  by  the  shooting  to  be  had, 
and  Janet  had  begged  for  one  long  ride  with  him  before  he  went 
back  to  school.  It  was  a  bright  September  afternoon,  the  air  crisp 
with  an  autumnal  chill,  enough  to  make  the  somewhat  sluggish 
blood  thrill  in  the  veins  of  the  boy  and  girl,  who  were  so  like 
each  other  and  had  a  certain  attachment  to  each  other — more 
strong,  as  was  natural,  on  Janet's  side  than  on  Tom's.  Lady  Car 
had  come  out  to  the  door  to  see  them  ride  away.  *  Take  care 
of  Janet,'  she  had  said.  Beaufort's  warning  look,  and  her  own 
consciousness,  very  different  from  that  of  Beaufort,  that  what  she 
said  would  not  bear  the  least  weight,  prevented  her  from  saying 
more.  But  perhaps  she  looked  more  as  she  followed  them  with 
anxious  eyes.  ^  Don't,  Carry,'  her  husband  said  as  he  drew  her 
into  the  house — *  don't  show  any  distrust  of  the  boy.' 

'  Distrust?'  she  said.     ^  I  don't  think  he  cares  what  I  show.' 

*  My  love !  don't  think  so  badly  of  the  children.' 

*  Oh,  no;  I  don't  think  badly  of  them.  They  are  so  young, 
they  don't  know ;  but  it  is  true  all  the  same.  They  don't  mind 
how  I  look,  Edward :  which  must  be  my  blame  and  not  theirs,' 
she  added  with  a  faint  smile ;  ^  how  should  it  be  theirs  ?  It  is  only 
part  of  the  failure.  Some  people  make  no  impression  on — any- 
one. They  are  ineffective,  like  what  you  say  of  a  wall-paper  or  a 
piece  of  furniture.' 

*  These  are  strange  things  to  say,'  said  Beaufort  gravely. 

<  Silly  things,'  said  Lady  Car.  *  If  you  are  not  busy,  let  ua 
take  a  stroU  about  the  gardens.     I  have  not  been  out  to-day,' 
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She  knew  he  was  not  busy,  and  she  had  given  over  even 
wishing  him  to  be  so.  Desire  grows  faint  with  long  deception 
and  disappointment ;  but  he  was  always  kind — ready  to  stroll  in 
the  gardens  or  anything  she  pleased. 

<  What  did  mother  think  I  was  going  to  do  with  yon  ?  Take 
you  round  by  the  Bed  Scaur  and  break  your  neck  ?'  Tom  said  to 
Janet. 

^  Oh!'  cried  Janet  to  Tom,  with  wide-open  eyes;  then  added 
in  a  low  tone,  ^  that  was  where  father  was  killed.  I  have  never 
been  there/ 

*  And  I'm  not  going  to  take  you  there.  It's  all  shut  up  ever 
since.  But  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do,  Jen.  We'll  have  a  long 
spin — ^as  far  as  Blackmore's  Farm.' 

*  Blackmore's  Farm !    That  is  the  place ' 

He  gave  a  loud  laugh. 

'  Well,  and  what  then  ?  A  thing  may  happen  once  and  not 
again.  They  were  tremendous  friends  of  father's.  I  don't  mean 
friends  like— like  the  Erskines  and  so  forth.  Blackmore's  not  a 
gentleman,  but  he's  a  rattling  good  fellow.  And  you  should  just 
see  his  stables.  There's  one  hunter  I'd  buy  in  a  minute  if  I  had 
my  liberty.  It's  ten  miles,  or  perhaps  a  little  more.  Perhaps 
you're  not  up  to  that.' 

<  Oh,  yes,  I'm  quite  up  to  it.  But  I  wonder  if  we  should  go^- 
it  gets  dsjrk  so  soon— and  perhaps  mother ^ 

*  Oh,  bother  mother ! '  cried  the  boy.  *  We  can't  at  our  age 
be  always  stopping  to  consider  what  an  old  lady  thinks.' 

*  Mother's  not  an  old  lady,  Tom.' 

*  She's  a  great  deal  older  than  we  are  or  she  couldn't  be  our 
mother.  Come,  Jen,  are  you  game  for  a  long  spin  ?  It's  almost 
the  last  time  these  holidays.  Hurrah  then,  off  we  go ! '  And  ofif 
they  went  in  a. wild  career,  Janet  following  breathless,  gasping, 
her  dark  hair  flying  behind  her,  her  hat  often  in  danger,  wherever 
he  led.  She  would  not  allow  that  she  had  any  fear ;  but  it  was  a 
long  ride,  and  the  way  was  confused  by  the  cross  cuts  which  Tom 
knew  only  imperfectly,  and  which  made  it  longer,  besides  leading 
them  over  moors  and  across  fields  which  excited  their  horses  and 
kept  the  young  riders  at  a  full  strain,  to  which  Janet's  immature 
powers  were  quite  unaccustomed.  She  was  dreadfully  dishevelled 
and  shaken  to  pieces  upon  their  arrival  at  the  large  rough  estab- 
lishment to  which  her  brother  had  already  paid  many  visits,  and 
where  they  were  received  by  a  chorus  of  innumerable  dogs  and 
lounging  men  whose  appearance  was  very  alarming  to  Janet.    They 
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looked  like  keepers,  she  thought,  or  grooms,  not  like  people  who 
would  naturally  be  greeted  as  friends,  which  was  what  Tom  was  doing, 
shaking  hands  with  the  big  and  bearded  master  of  the  house  and 
the  younger  man,  presumably  his  son,  and  calling  out  salutations 
in  as  good  an  imitation  of  the  broad  country  dialect  as  he  could 
accomplish  to  the  others.  Janet  was  aware  that  her  own  aspect 
was  very  wild,  and  she  was  very  tired;  but  she  clung  to  her 
saddle  when  that  big  gamekeeper  approached  with  a  mixture  of 
pride  and  shame.  *  So  this  is  your  sister,  Maister  Tom  ?  Charlie, 
cry  on  your  mother,'  cried  the  man ;  *  the  mistress  will  be  here  ia 
a  moment,  missie.     Let  me  lift  ye  down.' 

*  No,  no,'  Janet  said,  *  we  can't  wait  long.  We  must  soon  go 
back,  it  will  be  dark.     Oh,  Tom,  we  must  get  back.' 

*  Nonsense,  Jen  !  Now  I've  got  here  I  mean  to  stay  awhile. 
And  Blackmore's  awfully  jolly ;  he'll  take  you  through  the  stables. 
Come,  jump  down.' 

*  Cry  upon  your  mother,  Charlie,'  said  Blackmore  again.  *  The 
young  leddy  thinks  we're  a'  men  folk  here,  and  she's .  fricht» 
ened.  But  ye  must  not  be  frichtened,  my  bonnie  doo.  Hey, 
Marget,  where's  the  mistress  ?  And  the  powney's  a'  in  a  lather. 
Pit  your  hand  upon  my  shoulder  if  you'll  no  let  me  lift  ye 
down.* 

When  Janet  saw  a  woman  appear  at  the  door  hurrying  out  in 
a  cap  and  a  white  apron,  she  allowed  herself  to  be  lifted  from  her 
horse,  feeling  all  the  time  as  if  she  had  fallen  into  some  strange 
adventures  such  as  were  described  in  books,  not  anything  that  would 
happen  to  girls  like  herself  in  common  life.  She  did  not  know 
that  she  might  not  be  detained,  locked  up  somewhere,  forced 
to  sign  something,  or  to  come  under  some  fatal  obligation  as 
happened  to  the  heroines  of  some  old-fashioned  novels  which  she 
had  found  in  the  library  at  the  Towers.  The  mist  of  fatigue  and 
alarm  in  her  eyes  made  her  even  more  confused  than  it  uras 
natural  she  should  be  in  so  new  and  unexpected  a  scene.  And 
the  rough  and  dingy  house,  the  clamour  of  the  dogs,  the  heavy 
steps  of  the  man  who  followed  her  in,  the  sense  of  her  own  dis- 
hevelled and  disorderly  condition,  and  of  the  distance  from  home, 
quite  overcame  poor  Janet.  *  Oh,  Tom,  let  us  go  home,'  she  cried, 
in  an  agony  of  compunction  and  fear. 

*  Is  it  Miss  Torrance  from  the  Towers  ?  Dear  me,  but  it's  a 
long  ride  for  her— over  long  and  a  wild  road.  But  you  must  rest 
a  little  now  you're  here,  and  I'll  get  you  a  cup  of  tea,'  said  the 
woman  of  the  house.     She  was  a  fresh-coloured,  buxom  woman,. 
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not  at  all  like  a  brigand's  housekeeper,  and  she  smiled  upon 
Janet  with  encouraging  kindly  looks.  ^  I'm  real  glad  to  see  your 
sister,  Maister  Tom ;  but  you're  a  thoughtless  laddie  to  bring  her 
so  far,  and  her  not  accustomed  to  rough  riding.  Marget,  is  the 
kettle  boiling — for  the  young  leddie  must  have  some  tea  ? ' 

*  And  you  can  bring  in  the  hot  water,  and  a'  the  rest  of  it,* 
said  Blackmore,  *  for  us  that  are  no  so  fond  of  tea — eh,  Maister 
Tom  ?    After  your  ride  a  good  glass  will  do  ye  nae  harm.' 

Janet  sat  still  and  gazed  while  these  hospitable  preparations 
were  going  on.  The  large  table  was  covered  with  oilcloth,  not 
unconscious  of  stains.  And  the  men  gathered  round  one  side 
upon  which  a  tray  with  *  the  hot  water '  and  a  black  bottle  and  a 
strange  array  of  glasses,  big  and  little,  had  been  placed.  This 
seemed  the  first  thing  thought  of  in  the  house ;  for  IVIarget,  the 
big  servant-woman  (everything  was  big),  brought  the  tray,  push- 
ing open  the  door  with  it  as  she  bore  it  in  in  front  of  her  before 
the  order  had  been  given.  And  presently  the  fumes  of  the  hot 
*  toddy '  filled  the  room,  pungent  and  strong,  making  Janet  feel 
faint  and  sick.  The  men  flung  themselves  into  chairs  or  stood 
about,  filling  the  other  end  of  the  room — a  small,  rough,  dark 
crowd,  with  Tom  in  the  midst.  They  were  all  very  *kind'  to 
Tom,  patting  him  on  the  shoulder,  addressing  him  by  name, 
filling  his  glass  for  him,  while  Janet,  alone  at  the  end  of  the  table, 
looked  on  alarmed.  The  mistress  was  bringing  out  firom  a  cup- 
board cups  and  saucers,  a  basin  of  sugar,  and  other  preparations 
for  tea. 

^  It  would  do  the  little  miss  far  more  good  to  taste  ^  glass  o' 
my  brew,  and  put  some  colour  into  her  cheeks,'  said  the  master 
of  the  house* 

*  Hand  your  tongue,  goodman,  and  leave  the  young  lady  to 
me.  Tak*  you  care  what  you're  about.  You'll  get  both  yoursel' 
and  other  folk  into  trouble  if  you  dinna  pay  attention.' 

*  Toots !  a  glass  will  harm  naebody,'  Blackmore  said. 

*  I  want  my  sister  to  see  that  mare,'  said  Tom — *  that  inate^ 
you  know,  Blackmore,  that  you  said  you'd  keep  for  me.  I  want 
her  to  see  the  stables.  I  told  her  all  about  you,  and  that  you 
were  tremendous  friends ' 

*  Ah,  laddie  !'  said  Blackmore,  *  the  sight  of  you  brings  many 
a  thing  back.     Many  and  many's  the  time  that  your  father ' 

*  I  told  her  so,'  said  Tom  with  his  glass  in  his  hands.  *  Here's 
to  all  of  you.     And  I  mean  to  stick  to  father's  friends.' 

*  Tom  I'  cried  Janet  with  a  start.   The  smell  of  the  whisky,  the 
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crowd  of  men,  the  loud  voices  and  sound  of  their  feet  upon  the 
floor,  scarcely  deadened  by  the  thin  carpet,  scared  her  altogether. 
*  Oh,  Tom,'  she  said,  *  I'm  too  tired  to  see  anything.  Let  us  get 
home—  oh,  let  us  get  home  ! '  and,  overcome  by  excitement  and 
confusion,  Janet  began  to  cry. 

*  My  bonnie  dawtie,'  said  the  mistress,  *  wait  till  ye  get  your 
tea.' 

*  Oh,  let  us  get  home,'  cried  Janet ;  *  it  will  soon  be  dark. 
I'm  frightened  to  ride  after  it  is  dark.  All  those  dreadful  roads ! 
Oh,  Tom,  let  us  get  home — oh,  Tom,  let  us  get  home !' 

*  Maister  Tom,'  said  the  mistress,  *  it's  true  she  says.  It's 
not  fit  for  a  bit  thing  like  her  to  be  galoppin'  a'  those  uncivilised 
roads  in  the  dark.  Charlie  shall  put  in  one  of  the  horses  in  the 
dog-cart  and  drive  her  hame.' 

*  That  will  I,'  said  Charlie,  rising  with  a  great  deal  of  noise. 
He  was  the  best  looking  of  the  young  men,  and  he  put  down  his 
steaming  glass  with  alacrity.  *I'll  put  in  Spanker,  and  she'll 
gang  like  the  wind.' 

*Ye'll  have  to  be  very  canny  with  her,  for  she's  awfu' fresh,* 
said  another  of  the  men. 

*  Don't  be  a  fool,  Jen,'  cried  the  boy ;  *  she'll  ride  home  fast 
enough.  And  I'm  not  going  to  have  it ;  do  you  hear,  Charlie  ? 
What's  the  good  of  making  a  fuss  ?  I'm  not  going  to  have  it,'  he 
cried,  stamping  his  foot.  *  Do  you  want  to  get  me  into  a  row? 
"Why,  I  as  good  as  gave  my  word ' 

He  stopped  short  himself,  and  they  all  paused.  Janet  too, 
hastily  choking  the  sob  in  her  throat,  gazed  at  him  with  a 
startled  look. 

*  Maybe  it  was  never  to  come  back  here  that  ye  gave  your 
word,  Mr.  Tom  ? '  said  Blackmore  rising  up ;  *  I  would  guess  that 
by  the  looks  of  ye.  Well,  ye'U  keep  your  word,  my  young  man  ; 
at  least,  ye'U  as  near  keep  it  as  is  possible  now.  Charlie !  out 
with  the  cairt,  man !  what  are  ye  waiting  for  ?  and  take  the  young 
lady  hame.  It  was  nane  of  her  own  will  that's  clear  that  brought 
her  here.  Ye  can  say  that ;  if  it  was  his  fault,  it's  clear  that  it  was 
nane  of  hers.  Ye  had  better  take  him  on  behint,  and  we'll  send 
the  horses  back  the  mom.' 

'  By  Jove,'  shouted  Tom,  *  I'll  not  be  taken  on  behind  !  I'll 
ride  my  own  horse  or  I'll  not  stir  a  step — and  catch  me  ever 
coming  out  with  her  again,'  he  cried  with  an  oath  which  made  the 
heart  which  was  beating  so  wildly  in  Janet's  breast  drop  down, 
down  to  her  shoes.     But  when  she  found  herself  in  the  dog-cart 
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by  Charlie  Blackmore's  Bide,  wrapped  up  warm,  and  flying  like  the 
wind,  behind  Madam  Spanker  who  was  so  fresh,  Janet's  sensations 
turned  into  a  consciousness  of  bienrStre  which  was  very  novel  and 
very  sweet.  She  had  been  persuaded  to  take  the  cup  of  tea. 
She  had  even  eaten  a  bit  of  scone  with  fresh  butter  and  marma- 
lade, which  was  very  good.  A  warm  shawl  was  wrapped  round  her 
shoulders ;  and  the  delicious  sensation  of  repose  and  warmth  over 
her  tired  limbs,  while  yet  sweeping  at  so  great  a  pace  over  the 
country,  with  the  wind  in  her  face  and  the  long  darkling  roads 
flying  past,  was  delightful  to  Janet.  The  sound  of  Tom's  horse's 
hoofs  galloping,  now  behind,  now  in  advance,  added  to  the  sense  of 
supreme  comfort  and  pleasure.  She  had  been  so  tired,  and  the 
prospect  of  riding  back  had  been  so  terrible.  She  felt  as  if  flying 
through  the  air,  which  caressed  her  cheek,  as,  warmly  tucked  in 
by  Charlie  Blackmore's  side,  she  was  carried  home.  Charlie  was 
very  *  kind ' — almost  unnecessarily  kind.  He  spoke  loud  in  her 
ear,  with  intonations  at  which  Janet  wondered  vaguely,  finding 
them  very  pleasant.  He  told  her  a  great  many  things  about  him- 
self, how  he  had  never  intended  to  stay  at  home  *  among  the 
beasts : '  how  he  had  been  a  session  at  college  and  meant  to  go 
back  again :  how  he  had  once  hoped  to  be  something  very  much 
better  than  a  horse-couper  like  his  father,  and  how  to-day  all  his 
ambition  had  come  back.  Swept  along  so  lightly,  so  smoothly, 
with  such  ease,  with  such  warmth  and  comfort,  almost  leaning 
against  Charlie  Blackmore's  strong  shoulder,  with  his  voice  in  her 
ear,  and  the  sweetness  of  the  wind  in  her  face,  Janet  felt  herself 
held  in  a  delightful  trance  almost  like  sleep,  yet  which  was  not 
sleep,  or  how  could  she  have  felt  the  pleasure  that  was  in  it  ?  It 
was  only  when  the  drive  was  almost  over,  and  the  mare  made  a 
whirl  into  the  avenue,  scarcely  to  be  held  in  till  the  gates  were 
opened,  and,  flying  after  that  momentary  enforced  pause  like  an 
arrow  under  the  dark  waving  of  the  trees,  that  her  heart  suddenly 
sprang  up  with  a  sickening  throb  at  the  thought  of  what 
mother  would  say.  Janet  had  been  in  a  sort  of  paradise.  She 
came  down  now  in  a  moment  to  all  the  anguishes  of  earth.  She 
broke  in  upon  something  Charlie  Blackmore  was  saying  with  the 
utmost  inattention  and  inconsequence.  *  Can  you  hear  Tom  ? ' 
she  said.     *  Oh,  where  is  he  ?    Tom,  Tom ! ' 

*  He  is  just  behint  us ;  don't  be  frightened.  He  is  all  safe,' 
said  Charlie,  casting  a  glance  behind. 

The  mare  made  a  start  at  this  moment,  and,  straining  at  the 
curb,  bounded  on  again.    Someone  had  come  out  upon  the  road 
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almost  under  her  nose — a  dark  figure,  which  just  eluded  the 
wheel,  and  from  which  came  a  voice  almost  echoing  Janet's — 

*  Is  that  Tom?' 

*0h,  it's  me,  Beau,'  cried  Janet  wildly,  *and  Tom's  behind.' 
She  was  carried  on  so  quickly  that  half  the  words  were  lost. 

*  Was  that  your  stepfather  ?  They  will  be  anxious  about  ye. 
I  would  say ' — Charlie  made  a  little  pause  to  secure  her  attention 
— *  I  would  say  you  were  passing  near  our  place,  never  thinking 
ye  had  come  so  far,  and  that  my  mother  came  out  to  ye,  seeing 
ye  so  tired,  and  bid  me  to  bring  you  hame  in  the  cairt — that's 
what  I  would  say.' 

*Say!'  cried  Janet,  fully  roused  up.  *Do  you  mean  that  I 
should  tell  mother  that  ?    But  it  would  be  a  lie.' 

^  'Deed,  and  so  it  would,'  said  the  young  man  with  a  shame- 
faced laugh.  *  But  to  make  an  excuse  for  yourself  is  aye  par- 
donable, do  ye  no  think  ?  And  then  it  would  save  Mr.  Tom.  Be 
you  sure,  now  my  father  knows  he's  given  his  word  against  it,  he 
shall  never  be  asked  into  our  house  more.' 

^  Oh,'  said  Janet,  ^  I  could  not  say  anything  I  had  made  up. 
When  the  moment  comes  and  mother  looks  at  me,  I  can  only  say 
— what  has  happened.' 

^  But  nothing  has  happened,'  said  Charlie.  ^  Except,'  he  added, 
^  one  thing,  that  I'll  maybe  tell  you  about  some  day.  But  that  has 
happened  to  me,  and  not  to  you.  Miss  Janet,  you'll  not  forget 
me  clean  altogether?' 

*  Oh,  how  should  I  forget  you,'  cried  Janet  with  a  sob,  *  when 
I  know  I  shall  get  into  such  dreadful  trouble  as  I  never  was  in 
before  in  all  my  life !     Oh,  mother ! ' 

The  girl  had  thrown  off  her  wraps  and  tumbled  down  from  the 
dogcart,  almost  before  it  had  stopped,  into  the  middle  of  the 
group  on  the  steps,  which  consisted  of  Lady  Car,  wrapped  in  a 
great  shawl,  her  sister,  and  half  the  servants  in  the  house. 

*  Janet!  Oh,  where  have  you  been?  And  where  is  Tom? 
What  has  happened? — tell  me,'  cried  Lady  Car,  taking  her 
daughter  by  the  arms  and  gazing  into  her  eyes  with  an  agonised 
question.  The  arrival  of  the  cart  at  such  headlong  speed  seemed 
to  give  a  sort  of  certainty  to  all  the  fears  that  had  been  taking 
shape  among  the  watchers. 

*  Oh,  Mozer!'  Janet  cried,  her  childish  outcry  coming  back  in 
the  extremity  of  her  apprehension  and  consciousness.  But  Charlie 
Blackmore,  with  his  wits  about  him,  called  out  from  the  cart, 
*  There's  nothing  wrong.     Mr.  Tom  he's  just  behind.     They've 
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ridden  owre  far  and  wearied  themselves.  Mr.  Tom  he's  just 
behind.  But  my  mare's  fresh — she'll  no'  stand.  Let  go  her 
head,  dash  ye !    Do  ye  hear  ?     She'll  no'  stand.' 

The  little  incident  of  the  mare  whirling  round,  the  gravel 
flying  under  her  feet,  the  groom  recoiling  backwards,  turning  an 
unintentional  summersault  upon  the  grass,  made  a  pause  in  which 
everybody  took  breath. 

*  Thank  God!'  cried  Lady  Car,  *if  that's  all.  Is  that  all? 
You  are  not  concealiug  anything,  dear?' 

Janet  stood  in  the  hall  when  she  had  managed  to  twist  out  of 
her  mother's  hold.  Her  eyes  had  a  wild  sparkle  in  them,  dazzled 
from  the  night ;  her  hair  was  hanging  dank  about  her  shoulders ; 
her  hat  tied  on  with  Mr.  Blackmore's  handkerchief.  She  looked 
dazed,  speechless,  guilty,  with  fear  in  her  face  and  in  her  soul. 
She  looked  as  if  she  might  be — have  had  the  habit  of  being — struck 
and  beaten,  standing  trembling  before  her  mother,  who  had  never 
harmed  a  fly  in  all  her  gentle  life. 

*  Mother,  we  went  too  far ;  and  then  the — woman  came  out— 
the — the  lady,  and  said  I  was  too  tired.  He  was  to  drive  me 
home.' 

^  Well !  and  that  was  all  ?  God  be  thanked  there  has  been  no 
accident !    But  where  is  Tom  ? ' 

*  Mr.  Tom  is  just  coming  up  the  avenue,  my  lady,'  said  one  of 
the  men. 

*  Then  all  is  right,  and  there  was  really  nothing  to  be  afraid 
of,'  said  Lady  Car,  with  an  agitated  laugh. 

Was  Janet  to  be  let  ofi*  so  easily  ?  She  stood  watching  her 
mother  with  uneasy  alarm,  while  all  attention  was  diverted  to 
Tom,  who  jumped  ofl*  his  horse  in  a  similar  pale  suspicion  and 
fear,  but  with  brows  more  lowering  and  eyes  half  shadowed  by 
the  eyelids.  Tom  had  made  up  his  mind  as  he  came  along  what 
he  was  to  do.  He  did  not  wait  for  the  outburst  of  scolding 
which  he  expected.  ^  It  wasn't  my  fault,'  he  said,  with  a  gleam 
of  his  shadowed  eyes  to  where  Beaufort  was  coming  in  behind 
him.  ^  She  had  made  up  her  mind  she  would  see  the  mare, 
and  I  had  to  take  her.    I  knew  it  was  too  far.' 

Janet  stood  aghast  with  her  mouth  open  taking  in  every 
word.  A  cry  of  protest  rose  up  in  her  breast,  which  she  had  just 
comprehension  enough  to  stifle.  *  Never  mind  just  now,  my  boy,' 
said  Beaufort ;  *  all's  well  that  ends  well :  but  you  have  given  your 
mother  a  great  fright.     You  can  tell  me  after  how  it  was.' 

*  I'd  better  tell  you  at  once,'  Tom  repeated.    *  She  had  set 
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her  heart  on  seeing  the  mare.  There  was  no  harm,  I  suppose,  in 
telling  her  about  the  mare.  And  I  thought  she  was  more  game 
than  she  is.  That's  all  about  it.  I  thought  we  could  have  gone 
into  the  stables  without  seeing — the  people  you  made  me  promise 
about,  Beau.  But  I  couldn't  help  it  when  I  saw  how  tired  she 
was.     And  Charlie  drove  her  home — that's  all.' 

The  cry  of  protest  in  Janet's  throat  did  not  get  utterance, 
but  it  produced  a  gasp  of  horror  and  astonishment  as  she  stood 
staring  in  her  mother's  face.  She  could  not  look  at  Tom.  Lady 
Car  was  looking  at  him  unsuspectingly  with  her  faint  smile — that 
smile  which  Janet  felt  meant  something,  more  than  anyone 
thought.     And  there  was  no  more  said. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Janet  went  upon  no  more  expeditions  with  Tom.  His  lie  struck 
her  like  a  shot  going  through  all  her  defences.  She  had  almost 
lied  for  him,  according  to  Charlie  Blackmore's  instructions ;  lied, 
or  at  least  suppressed  the  truth,  giving  her  motfier  to  understand 
that  there  was  no  purpose  at  all  in  their  ride,  but  only  that  they 
had  gone  too  far — to  save  him,  that  he  might  not  be  blamed.  But 
when  Tom  arrived  with  his  lie  all  ready,  in  which  there  was  no 
hesitation,  Janet,  standing  aghast  looking  on,  too  much  startled  to 
contradict  him  or  say  a  word,  felt  as  if  he  had  suddenly  landed  a 
blow  at  her,  flung  an  arrow  like  the  savages  she  had  read  of — which 
went  through  and  through,  cutting  not  only  to  her  heart,  but  to 
the  last  refuge  of  her  intelligence,  the  recesses  of  her  not  too 
lively  brain.  It  was  not  only  pain,  but  a  painful  desire  to  under- 
stand, which  moved  her.  Why  did  he  do  it  ?  What  did  he  mean 
by  it  ?  It  seemed  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  it  was  only 
the  familiar  childish  effort  to  clear  himself  by  blaming  her.  *  It's 
Janet — it's  not  me.'  She  had  said  herself  in  the  nursery  days, 
*  It's  not  me — it's  Tom,'  in  the  sudden  shock  of  a  fault  found  out. 
Was  that  all  he  meant,  or  was  it  something  more  ?  Tom's  ex- 
planation afterwards  did  not  mend  matters. 

*  Well ! '  he  said,  *  it  was  you — you  know  you  wanted  to  see 
the  mare.  I  told  you  you  weren't  game  for  it,  but  you  swore  you 
were.  And  whose  fault  was  it  but  yours  for  breaking  down  and 
letting  it  all  out? — spoiling  my  fun  in  every  way.  For  the 
Blackmores  are  as  proud  as  the  devil—' 
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*  Don't  speak  like  that/  cried  Janet  with  a  shudder. 

*  They  are  though,  just  as  proud  as  the  devil,  though  they're 
nothing  but  horse-coupers.  I  knew  I  was  done  for  when  I  said  that 
I  had  given  my  word.  The  old  man  fired  up  like  a  rocket,  and  I'll 
never  be  able  to  go  there  any  more,  which  is  all  your  fault,' 

*  But,  Tom,  if  you  gave  your  word ' 

'Don't  be  silly,'  cried  Tom,  *  that's  not  like  giving  your 
honour  between  you  and  another  man.  What's  Beau  ?  he's  like 
one  of  the  masters  in  school.  They  know  you  don't  mean  it ; 
they  know  you'll  get  out  of  it  if  you  can,  and  they're  always  on 
the  watch.  Not  the  least  like  another  fellow  of  your  own  sort 
that  you  give  your  honour  to.  Of  course  I  should  keep  that. 
But  mother  or  Beau  are  quite  different.  You're  forced  to  do  that, 
and  they  know  you  never  mean  to  keep  it  all  the  time.' 

This  reasoning  silenced  Janet,  though  it  did  not  convince  her. 
She  did  not  know  what  reply  to  make.  A  boy's  code  of  honour 
was  a  thing  she  did  not  understand,  and  she  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  serious  discrepancies  between  his  ideas  of  what 
was  meant  by  a  promise  and  her  own.  Their  training  had  been 
the  same,  but  Janet  had  always  dumbly  in  the  depths  of  her  mind 
put  a  different  meaning  to  words  from  that  which  Tom  adopted. 
It  was  possible  that  his  point  of  view  might  be  right — ^for  him — 
about  giving  one's  word  to  a  master,  or  to  Beau ;  but  her  mind 
returned  to  the  question  that  concerned  herself  with  a  keener 
sentiment. 

*  I  don't  know  about  that,'  she  said ;  *  but  you  needn't  surely 
have  said  it  was  me  ?' 

*  Why,  I  did  it — to  please  you ! '  cried  Tom.  *  I  thought 
you'd  rather.  They  can't  do  anything  to  you.  And  you  never 
promised.  And  they  can  do  a  deal  to  me,'  said  the  boy  reflectively. 
*  They  can  stop  all  my  fun — or  nearly.  They've  got  all  my  money, 
and  whatever  I  say  it  does  matter.  People  will  take  Beau's  word 
sooner  than  mine.  But  they  can  do  nothing  to  you,  a  girl  at 
home.  Mother  would  never  put  you  on  bread-and-water,  or  shut 
you  up  in  your  room,  or  that  sort  of  thing.  You'll  have  a  jaw, 
and  that  will  be  all.  Now  they  would  never  let  me  off  with  a 
jaw.  I  thought  you'd  be  the  first  to  say  I  should  put  it  upon 
you,  Jen.* 

Once  more  Janet  was  silenced.  She  felt  vaguely  that  to  take 
it  upon  herself  and  to  have  the  blame  thrown  upon  her  by  another 
were  two  different  things:  but  at  the  same  time  she  felt  the 
imputation  of  not  having  put  herself  in  the  breach  at  once  to  defend 
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her  brother.  She  had  done  so  to  her  own  consciousness,  falter- 
ingly  putting  forth  Charlie  Blackmore's  fib.  But  Tom  did  not 
know  that,  and  he  thought  her  ungenerous,  wanting  to  vindicate 
herself,  not  ready  to  screen  him,  so  that  she  was  silenced  on  all 
sides  of  the  question,  and  could  not  make  any  stand.  But  in  her 
heart  Janet  still  felt  the  startling  pang  with  which  she  heard  him 
make  his  excuse^.  No  doubt  there  had  been  already  similar  crises 
in  her  life :  but  she  was  no  longer  in  the  nursery  age.  This  made 
her  less  anxious  for  his  company  during  the  rest  of  his  stay  before 
he  went  back  to  school,  though  Janet  was  staunch  to  his  side,  and 
refused  to  breathe  a  word  to  his  disadvantage,  even  during  the 
serious  *  jaw '  which  she  received.  Lady  Car's  *  jaw,'  however,  was 
very  mild.  She  put  her  arm  round  the  passively  resisting  girl,  and 
talked  to  her  of  what  was  a  woman's  duty.  ^  A  sister  is  such  a 
thing  for  a  boy,'  she  said.  *  Often  when  he  will  not  listen  to  any- 
body with  authority  he  will  listen  to  his  sister ;  if,  instead  of  going 
with  him  on  wild  expeditions,  she  tries  to  persuade  him  the  other 
way — rather  to  go  with  her.' 

Janet  listened  with  a  great  sense  of  wrong  in  her  heart,  but 
she  restrained  everything  that  would  harm  Tom.  All  that  she 
said  was — 

*  We  went  out  merely  for  a  ride,  mother.  We  did  not  mean 
— ^to  go  anywhere.' 

*  I  am  willing  to  believe  that,  Janet,'  said  Lady  Car,  And 
there  the  incident  ended,  but  not  the  effects  of  it.  Nothing  more 
followed  indeed  till  Tom  had  gone ;  but  the  next  day  after  that, 
Janet,  going  to  her  cousin's  at  Dalrulzian,  where  she  was  allowed 
to  ride  alone  upon  the  old  pony,  suddenly  came  upon  Charlie 
Blackmore  walking  along  the  road.  She  recognised  him  with  a 
leap  of  her  heart.  Oh,  would  he  stop  and  talk  ?  Ob,  what  would 
he  say  to  her  and  she  to  him  ?  It  was  with  terror,  yet  with  a  thrill 
of  pleasure  as  well,  that  Janet  saw  him  start,  as  if  he  had  suddenly 
seen  her,  and  stand  still  until  she  came  up.  He  meant  to  keep 
up  the  acquaintance  it  was  clear. 

'Miss  Torrance,  I  scarcely  hoped  I  would  have  had  this 
chance.     It  seemed  ower  good  to  be  true.' 

*  Oh,  yes,  it  is  me,'  said  Janet,  embarrassed. 

*  You  need  not  tell  me  that ;  I  saw  it  was  you  as  far  off  as 
e'en  could  carry,'  said  Charlie,  forgetting  his  dramatic  start.  *I 
hope  you  are  quite  well ;  but  I  need  not  ask,  for  you're  blooming 
like  any  rose.' 

Janet  felt  herself  grow  red  in  reply  to  this  compliment*     She 
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knew  that  she  was  usually  pale,  and  did  not  bloom  like  the  rose, 
but  it  was  kind  of  him  to  say  so.  She  had  a  consciousness  that  in 
books  girls  had  generally  things  like  this  said  to  them,  and  she 
was  not  ill  pleased. 

*  I  hope,'  said  Charlie,  *  all  passed  oflF  well,  Miss  Janet,  yon 
night.' 

*  Oh,  yes,'  said  Janet,  *  quite  well.' 

*  Mr.  Tom  never  came  back  to  bid  us  good-bye ;  and  'deed  it 
was  better  not,  for  there's  always  a  rabble  of  loose  fellows  about 
a  stable-yard,  and  he  was  just  as  well  away.  Young  lads  at  his 
age  are  better  to  keep  out  of  mischief — as  long  as  they  can.* 

^  Tom  has  gone  back  to  school,'  said  Janet  demurely. 

*  Dod,'  cried  Charlie,  *  it's  a  droll  thing  to  hear  of  a  lad  going 
back  to  school  that's  man-grown  like  Mr.  Tom.  I  had  the  care 
of  all  the  beasts  on  my  hands  at  his  age ;  but  he'll  be  going 
in  for  Parliament  and  that  kind  o'  thing,  and  much  learning,  no 
doubt.' 

*  Oh,  no,'  said  Janet ;  *  he  says  it's  too  much  sap.  He  would 
like  to  be  with  the  horses  best.' 

^  And  are  you  fond  of  horses  too,  Miss  Janet?'  said  Blackmore 
with  an  ingratiating  tone.  *  "We've  got  a  bonnie  wee  beast  yonder 
that  would  just  do  for  you.  If  Mr.  Tom  were  the  master  himsel' 
I  would  ask  his  leave  to  send  it  over  to  let  you  try  it.  It's  a  bonnie 
little  thing  just  fit  for  your  riding.  But  I  daur  not  take  such  a 
liberty,'  said  Charlie,  *  while  the  auld  folk  are  there.' 

*  My  mother  is  not  old,'  said  Janet  with  some  indignation. 

*  Na ;  not  her  ladyship ;  but  there's  more  than  her.  I  would 
like  to  let  you  see  that  little  beastie.  Miss  Janet.  Some  day  if  I 
should  be  this  way  with  her — would  you  mount  and  try  ?  You're 
too  good  a  rider  for  an  old  brute  like  that.' 

*  Oh,  mother  would  not  be  pleased,'  cried  Janet  alarmed. 

*  It  would  do  her  ladyship  no  harm,  for  she  need  never  know. — 
111  take  my  chance;  if  ye  will  but  say  ye  would  like  to  see 
her.' 

<  Oh '  said  Janet.     But  someone  just  then  appeared  on 

the  road,  and  Blackmore  took  off  his  hat  and  hurried  away.  The 
girl  was  much  disturbed  by  this  encounter,  but  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  little  mystery  of  it  that  pleased  her.  She  went  on 
to  Dalrulzian  with  her  heart  beating  a  little,  thinking  that  Mr. 
Charlie  was  very  kind.  He  was  a  man  much  older  than  Tom — 
almost  twice  as  old.  And  he  was  a  handsome  fellow  in  his  velvet 
coat,  with  a  blue  tie  which  was  very  becoming,  and  blue  eyes 
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which  seemed  to  say  a  great  many  things  which  confused  Janet. 
Next  day  she  went  out  for  a  little  along  that  quiet  road  with  a 
faint  ezpectatioUy  wondering  if  perhaps — ^it  might  be  possible  ? 
and  lo,  there  was  Charlie  on  horseback  leading  the  most  charming 
pony.  He  jumped  off  his  horse  when  he  saw  her,  and  fastening 
it  to  a  tree,  showed  her  all  the  beauties  of  the  other.  *  What  ails 
ye  to  jump  on,'  he  said,  *and  111  take  ye  for  a  ride,  not  far, 
nothing  to  tire  you  ? ' 

*  Oh,  I  am  not  so  easily  tired,'  said  Janet,  her  eyes  lighting  up, 
*  but  I  have  no  habit — and  then  mother ' 

<  Her  ladyship  will  be  none  the  wiser,'  said  Charlie,  '  and  she 
knows  I  would  take  good  care  of  you.     She  would  never  mind.' 

*Do  you  think  so?'  said  the  girl.  And  in  a  moment — it 
seemed  but  a  moment — she  was  pacing  along  by  the  side  of  the 
big  horse,  every  movement  of  which  was  restrained  to  harmony  with 
her  pony's  smaller  paces.  Janet  had  been  Tom's  victim  to  follow 
at  his  pace — to  do  what  he  pleased.  She  had  never  before  known 
the  delight  of  being  cared  for,  considered  as  the  first  object.  She 
rode  for  an  hour  by  Blackmore's  side,  excited,  delighted,  half 
persuaded  that  she  was  a  fairy  princess,  with  everything  that  was 
beautiful  and  pleasant  made  for  her  use. 

This  happened  again  and  again,  and  nobody  found  it  out.  It 
was  thought  at  the  Towers  that  she  had  taken  to  wandering  in  the 
woods  in  her  loneliness  now  that  Tom  had  gone  away,  and  though 
Lady  Car  remarked  a  changing  colour,  and  that  Janet's  eyes 
sometimes  were  bright  and  sometimes  dreamy,  yet  nothing  like  sus- 
picion of  any  secret  ever  crossed  her  mind.  No  such  thing  entered 
the  mind  of  anyone.  And  already  the  household  was  full  of 
preparations  for  going  away,  which  absorbed  everybody.  The  first 
of  October  was  the  last  day  before  the  departure  of  the  family 
from  the  Towers,  and  Janet  stole  out  unobserved  as  usual,  for 
her  last  ride.  Never  had  the  pony  carried  her  so  lightly ;  never 
had  the  little  escapade  been  so  delightful :  they  came  back  slowly 
side  by  side,  lingering,  unwilling  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  over. 
*  I'll  keep  the  pony  for  you.  Miss  Janet,'  said  Blackmore.  *  Nobody 
shall  touch  her  but  myself.  She  shall  be  kept  like  a  lady,  like 
the  bonnie  lady  she  belongs  to,  till  you  come  back.' 

*  Oh,  but  INIr.  Charlie,'  cried  Janet,  *  you  must  not  do  that. 
They  would  not  let  me  buy  her,  and  I'll  have  no  money  of  my 
own  for  a  long  time — not  for  five  years.' 

*  Money!'  he  cried;  *did  you  suppose  I  was  thinking  of 
money  ?  Ye  do  me  great  injustice.  Miss  Janet — but  it's  no  fault 
of  yours.' 
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^  Oh/  she  cried,  Mt  was  because  you  said  she  was  mine.  Now 
she  cannot  be  mine  unless  I  buy  her — and  I  cannot  buy  her. 
Oh,  what  have  I  said  wrong  ?  I  did  not  mean  to  say  anything 
wrong.' 

<  That  I'm  sure  of,*  said  Charlie,  *and  maybe  you're  too  young 
to  understand  that  the  pony's  yours  and  her  master's  yours,  and 
not  a  penny  wanted — but  something  else.' 

Janet  was  greatly  bewildered  by  the  look  in  his  eyes.  She 
glanced  at  him,  then  turned  her  eyes  away.  She  could  not  think 
what  had  happened.  He  was  not  angry.  He  looked  quite  kind ; 
almost  more  kind  than  ever.  But  she  could  not  look  at  him  any 
more  (she  said  to  herself)  than  she  could  look  at  the  sun  shining. 
He  was  leaning  down  towards  her  from  his  big  horse,  and  Janet 
felt  very  uncomfortable,  confused,  and  distressed. 

*  Oh,  but  you  must  not,'  she  said — *  not  keep  her  for  me.  It  is 
very  kind,  and  I  will  never  forget  it,  to  let  me  ride  her — and  she 
is  a  delightful  pony.  But  I  could  not  take  her  as  a  present,  and 
I  could  not  buy  her,  and  you  must  just — you  must  just — never 
mind,  for  I  cannot  help  it.  Oh,  I  am  afraid  it  has  been  all  wrong,' 
cried  Janet,  though  she  could  not  tell  why. 

'  Not  a  bit,'  said  Charlie  Blackmore.  ^  It's  been  the  happiest 
time  I've  had  all  my  life,  and  if  you  will  never  forget,  as  you 
say ' 

*  How  should  I  forget  ? '  said  Janet.  *  You  have  been  so  very 
kind,  and  she  is  the  most  delightful  pony  I  ever  saw.  But  please 
let  us  go  home  now,  for  they  will  be  sure  to  miss  me,  and  every- 
thing is  in  a  confusion,  for  it  is  our  last  day.' 

*  That's  just  the  very  reason  why  I  would  like  to  keep  you 
a  little  longer,'  said  Charlie ;  *  for  what  am  I  to  do  after  you're 
gone.  I  will  just  wait  and  think  long  till  you  come  back.  It's  a 
long,  long  time  till  next  year,  and  I'm  feared  you'll  never  think 
more  of  me,  or  the  pony,  when  you're  gone.' 

*  Oh  yes,  I  will,  indeed  I  will,'  said  Janet.  *  Oh,  Mr.  Charlie, 
let  us  get  back.  I  am  afraid  somebody  will  see  us — and  mother 
will  be  vexed.' 

*  Well,  if  it  must  be  so— here  we  are  at  the  little  gate,'  he 
said  with  a  sigh.  He  got  off  his  horse  and  fastened  it,  and  then 
lifted  her  off  the  pony.  *  What  are  ye  going  to  give  me  for  my 
hire,'  he  said,  holding  her  for  a  moment.  '  I've  been  a  good  groom 
to  ye.     Just  a  kiss  for  my  pains  before  you  go.' 

*  Oh ! '  cried  Janet,  wrenching  herself  away.  Fright  and 
shame  and  anger  gave  her  wings.     She  darted  in  at  the  little 
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gate  which  gave  access  to  a  side  path  towards  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  fled  without  ever  looking  back.  But  she  had  not  gone 
far  when  she  ran  full  upon  Beaufort,  who  was  going  tranquilly 
along  across  the  park,  just  where  the  path  debouched.  She  was 
upon  him  before  either  of  them  perceived.  Janet  was  flushed 
with  shame  and  terror,  and  her  eyes  full  of  tears.  She  gave  a 
cry  of  alarm  when  she  saw  who  it  was. 

*  Janet !  What's  the  matter  ?  You  look  as  if  something  had 
happened.' 

*  Oh ! '  she  cried,  with  a  long  breath.  *  It  is  nothing.  Beau. 
I  was  only  frightened ! ' 

*  Who  frightened  you  ? '  he  said.  *  What's  the  matter.  Why, 
child,  you  are  trembling  all  over.  Are  you  running  from  any- 
one?' 

*  N no ! '  said  Janet,  drawing  herself  away  from  his  obser- 
vation— and  it  flashed  into  her  guilty  mind  that  she  had  passed 
some  cows  peacefully  grazing.  *  I  was  frightened — for  the  cows,' 
she  said. 

*  The  cows ! '  It  was  greatly  in  Beaufort's  way  that  he  was 
too  much  a  gentleman  to  be  able  to  suggest  to  anyone,  especially 
a  lady,  that  what  she  said  was  not  true.  He  said  with  some 
severity,  *  I  did  not  know  you  were  so  nervous.  You  had  better 
go  at  once  to  your  mother.  She  has  been  looking  for  you  every- 
where.' He  took  off  his  hat  in  a  grave  way  which  made  Janet 
more  ashamed  than  ever,  and  went  on  without  even  looking 
back.  She  threw  herself  down  on  the  grass  when  he  was  out 
of  sight,  and  cried  in  a  wild  tumult  and  passion  which  she  her- 
self did  not  understand.  Beau  did  not  believe  her.  What  did 
he  think;  what  would  he  Fay?  But  this  was  not  what  made 
Janet  cry. 

Mr.  Beaufort  walked  on  startled  to  the  gate,  and  when  he 
emerged  upon  the  road  he  saw  someone  riding  off  in  the  distance, 
a  tall  figure  on  a  tall  horse,  which  he  thought  he  recognised ;  for 
Charlie  Blackmore  was  a  very  well-known  figure.  The  horseman 
was  leading  a  pony  with  a  lady's  saddle.  Beaufort  did  not  put 
two  and  two  together,  being  too  much  bewildered  by  the  sugges- 
tion of  something  mysterious  that  darted  through  his  mind.  But 
he  shook  his  head  as  he  walked  along,  and  said  *  Poor  Carry ! ' 
under  his  breath. 

Lady  Car  did  not  see  Janet  till  she  had  bathed  her  eyes  and 
calmed  herself  down.  She  had  not,  however,  quite  effaced  the 
traces  of  her  agitation.     Her  mother  called  her,  and  put  an  arqx 
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round  her — ^  Janet,  I  can  see  you  have  been  crying.  Is  it  because 
you're  sorry  to  go  away  ?  * 

*  Yes,  mother,'  said  Janet  trembling. 

*  It  is  very  strange,'  said  Lady  Car,  *  and  I  am  glad..  Oh,  I 
'wish  we  could  feel  alike,  dear,  you  and  I.    I  used  to  think  a  girl 

would  always  follow  her  mother.  The  boy  might  take  his  own 
way,  but  the  girl Why  are  you  so  fond  of  the  Towers,  dear?' 

Janet  trembled,  for  she  was  not  thinking  of  the  Towers,  nor 
was  she  sorry,  but  only  startled,  and  frightened,  and  confused. 
But  she  dared  not  throw  herself  on  her  mother,  and  tell  her  what 
was  in  her  mind.  She  said  dully,  with  a  summoning  of  old  arti- 
ficial enthusiasms  which  would  not  answer  to  her  call,  *  I  suppose 
it  is  because  we  were  bom  here.' 

^Perhaps  that  is  a  reason,'  Carry  said. 

*  And  then  it's  father's  house,  and  it  will  be  Tom's,'  said  the 
girl. 

Her  mother  loosed  her  arm  faintly  with  a  sigh.  *  Yes,  my 
dear,  these  are  all  good  reasons,'  she  said,  resuming  her  habitusd 
gentle  calm.  She  had  not  been  able  to  help  making  another  little 
futile  effort  to  draw  her  child  to  herself.  And  it  had  not  been 
successful,  that  was  all  she  knew.  She  could  not  have  guessed 
with  what  tumultuous  passion  that  young  bosom  was  beating,  nor 
how  difficult  it  had  been  for  Janet  to  keep  down  her  agitation 
and  say  no  more. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


It  was  some  years  before  the  Towers  was  visited  again.  Tom 
went  to  Oxford  and  had  a  not  very  fortunate  career  there, 
which  gave  his  mother  a  certain  justification  in  resisting  all 
attempts  to  take  her  back  to  what  she  felt  to  be  so  ill-omened  a 
house.  Beaufort  took  the  common-sense  part  in  these  con- 
troversies. What  did  one  house  or  another  matter  ?  he  said. 
Why  should  one  be  ill-omened  more  than  another  ?  As  well  say 
that  Oxford  was  ill-omened,  where  Tom  got  into  scrapes  rather  more 
easily  than  he  could  have  done  elsewhere ;  indeed,  even  Easton,  the 
most  peaceable  place  in  the  world,  had  not  been  without  dangers 
for  the  headstrong  boy  whose  passions  were  so  strong  and  his 
prudence  so  small.  A  Wy  who  is  not  to  be  trusted  to  keep  his 
word,  who  cares  only  for  his  own  pleasure,  who  likes  everything  he 
ought  not  to  like,  and  cares  for  nothiog  that  he  ought,  how 
VOL.  XIV.   NO.  LXXX.  P 
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should  he  be  safe  anywhere  ?  Beaufort  was  too  polite  to  say  all 
these  things  about  Carry's  boy,  but  he  tried  his  best  to  persuade 
her  that  the  discipline  of  having  guests  to  entertain,  and  the 
occupation  of  shooting — *  something  to  do,'  which  is  so  essential 
for  every  creature — would  be  the  best  things  possible  for  Tom, 
Probably  he  was  right,  and  she  injudicious.  Who  can  tell  before* 
hand  what  procedure  is  the  best  P  But  poor  Lady  Car  could  not 
get  out  of  her  eyes  Tom's  wild  aspect  as  he  had  burst  into  the 
hall  on  that  dreadful  evening,  across  the  track  of  the  procession 
going  in  to  dinner.  Peccadilloes  of  this  kind  had  since  been 
kept  out  of  her  sight,  and  she  had  tried  to  convince  herself  that 
it  was  the  place  and  not  the  boy  who  had  been  in  the  wrong. 
And  Janet  somehow  had  come  to  share  her  mother's  disinclination 
for  the  Towers.  Janet  had  received  a  letter,  not  long  after  her 
return  to  Easton,  which  had  plunged  her  into  the  deepest 
alarm ;  it  had,  indeed,  reached  her  innocently  enough  without 
any  remark,  being  taken  for  a  letter  from  one  of  her  cousins 
at  Dalrulzian,  but  it  frightened  her  more  than  words  could 
say.  She  had  despatched  a  furtive  note  in  reply,  imploring 
•  Mr.  Charlie'  not  to  write — oh,  not  to  write  anymore? — and  pro- 
mising eagerly  not  to  forget  either  him  or  the  pony  if  he  only 
would  do  what  she  asked,  and  not  write  again.  And  poor  Janet 
had  been  on  the  tenterhooks  for  a  long  time,  terrified  every  day 
to  see  another  missive  arrive.  She  could  scarcely  believe  in  her 
good  fortune  when  she  found  herself  unmolested :  but  she  was 
too  much  frightened  to  wish  to  return  to  the  Towers.  And  thus 
time  went  on,  which  is  so  much  longer  to  the  young  than  it  is 
to  the  old.  Lady  Car  indeed  was  not  old,  but  the  children  were 
so  determined  in  believing  her  so,  and  her  life  of  disappointments 
had  been  so  heavy,  that  she  fell  very  early  into  the  passive  stage. 
All  that  she  had  done  had  been  so  inefifectual,  the  result  had  been  so 
completely  unresponsive  to  her  efforts ;  at  least,  it  seemed  the  only 
policy  to  accept  everything,  to  attempt  nothing.  Life  at  Easton  had 
accordingly  fallen  into  a  somewhat  dull  but  exceedingly  comfortable 
routine.  Beaufort's  beautiful  library  was  a  place  where  he  read  the 
papers,  or  a  novel,  or  some  other  unfatiguing  book.  Sometimes  his 
studies  were  classical ;  that  is  to  say,  he  went  over  his  favourite 
bits  of  classical  authors,  in  delightful  dilettantism,  and  felt  that 
his  occupations  were  not  frivolous,  but  the  highest  that  could 
occupy  the  mind.  He  was  quite  contented,  though  his  life  was 
not  an  eventful  one.  He  had,  he  said,  no  desire  to  shine. 
Sometimes  he  rode   into  Codalton  to  the  County  Club;  some- 
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times  he  went  up  to  town  to  the  Athenaeum,  to  see  what  was 
going  on.  His  wife's  society  was  always  pleasant  to  him  in  the 
intervals.  Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable,  more  smooth  and 
soft,  and  refined,  and  pleasurable  than  his  life;  nothing  more 
unlike  the  life  of  high  endeavour  and  power  of  which  Lady  Car  had 
dreamed.  Poor  Lady  Car  I  She  had  dreamed  of  so  many  thinffs 
which  had  come  to  nothing.  And  she  had  much  to  make  her 
happy:  a  serene  and  tranquil  Kfe;  a  husband  full  of  affection,. 
Her  son,  indeed,  was  likely,  people  thought,  to  give  her  trouble. 
No  doubt  she  had  reason  to  be  anxious  about  her  son.  But 
happily,  he  was  not  dependent  upon  his  own  industry,  nor  was  it 
of  very  much  importance  to  him  to  do  well  at  college.  A  youn^ 
man  with  a  good  estate  may  sow  his  wild  oats,  and  all  be  well. 
And  this  was  the  only  rumpled  leaf  in  her  bed  of  roses,  people 
said. 

She  herself  never  disclosed  to  anybody  what  was  in  her 
inmost  heart.  She  had  a  smile  for  them  all.  The  only  matter 
in  which  she  stood  for  her  own  way  was  that  question  of  going  to 
Scotland — not  there,  not  there  !  but  anywhere  else — anythiuir 
else.  She  fell  into  a  sort  of  'petite  eantS  during  these  years. 
She  said  she  was  not  ill — not  ill  at  all,  only  languid  and  lazy  • 
but  gradually  fell  into  the  quiescent  condition  which  might  be 
appropriate  to  a  mother  of  seventy,  but  not  to  one  of  forty.  Tom 
and  Janet  did  not  see  much  difference  between  these  ages,  and 
as  for  Beaufort,  the  subdued  and  gentle  charm  of  his  wife's 
character  was  quite  appropriate  to  a  cessation  from  active 
ventures.  He  liked  her  better  almost  upon  her  sofa,  or  taking  a 
quiet  walk  through  the  garden  leaning  upon  his  arm,  her  wishes 
all  confined  within  that  peaceful  enclosure,  happy  to  watch  the 
moon  rise  and  the  sun  set,  and  apparently  caring  for  nothing  more. 
He  talked  to  her  of  the  light  and  shade,  the  breadth  of  the 
quiet  soft  landscape,  the  stars  in  the  sky,  or  about  the  new  books 
and  sometimes  what  was  going  on — everything  he  would  have 
said.  They  were  spectators  of  the  uneasy  world,  which  rolled 
on  as  if  they  were  outside  of  it  in  some  little  Paradise  of  their 
own,  watching  how  men  *  play  such  pranks  before  high  heaven  as 
make  the  angels  weep.'  He  was  fond  of  commenting  on  all 
this,  on  the  futility  of  effort,  on  the  way  in  which  people  flung 
themselves  against  the  impossible,  trying  to  do  what  no  man 
could  ever  do,  to  affect  the  movement  of  the  spheres.  He  would 
smile  at  statesmen  and  philanthropists,  and  all  kinds  of  restless 
people,  from  his  little  thrope  on  tlje  lawn,  looking  out  over  the 

pa 
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peaceful  landscape.  And  Lady  Car  would  respond  with  a  smile, 
with  a  glance  that  often  lingered  upon  him  as  he  talked,  and  in 
which  he  sometimes  felt  there  was  something  which  he  did  not 
quite  understand.  But  what  could  that  be — that  something  that 
he  did  not  understand  ?  He  understood  most  things,  and  talked 
beautifully.  He  was  the  most  perfect  gentleman;  his  every 
tone,  his  every  thought  was  full  of  refinemept.  And  Lady  Car 
was  well  pleased,  who  could  doubt,  to  lie  back  in  her  deep  chair 
'and  listen.  What  happiness  could  a  woman — a  woman  no  longer 
'young,  not  in  very  good  health,  an  idealist,  a  minor  poet — what 
could  she  desire  more  ? 

There  came,  however,  a  time  when  the  claims  of  the  Towers 
could  no  longer  be  ignored.  Tom  came  of  age,  and  Lady  Car 
^  could  no  longer  combat  the  necessity  of  going  back  to  hold  the 
necessary  festivities  and  put  him  in  possession  of  his  lands  and 
his  home.  Tom  had  come  altogether  to  blows  with  his  college 
and  all  its  functionaries  by  this  time,  and  had  been  requested  to 
remove  himself  from  the  University  in  a  somewhat  hasty  manner, 
which  he  declared  loudly  was  very  good  fun,  but  did  not  perhaps 
in  his  secret  heart  enjoy  the  joke  of  so  much  as  he  made  appear — 
for  he  had  a  great  deal  of  that  Scotch  pride  which  cannot  bear  to 
fail,  even  when  he  had  done  everything  to  bring  the  catastrophe 
about.  He  had  not  met  with  many  reproaches  at  home,  for  Lady 
Car  was  so  convinced  of  the  great  futility  of  anything  she  could 
say,  that,  save  for  the  *  Oh,  Tom ! '  with  which  he  was  received,  and 
the  tear  which  made  her  eyes  more  lucid  than  usual,  she  made 
no  demonstration  at  all  of  her  distress.  Beaufort  looked  very 
grave,  but  took  little  notice.  *  It  was  evident  that  this  must  have 
come  sooner  or  later,'  he  said  coldly,  with  a  tone  in  which  Tom 
read  contempt. 

*  Why  did  you  send  me,  then,'  the  young  man  cried,  reddening 
sullenly,  *  if  you  knew  that  this  was  what  must  come  ? ' 

*  I  suppose  your  mother  sent  you — because  it  is  considered 
necessary  for  a  gentleman,'  Beaufort  said. 

*  And  I  suppose  you  mean  I'm  not  one,'  cried  Tom. 

*I  never  said  so,'  his  stepfather  answered  coldly.  Janet 
seized  upon  her  brother's  arm  and  drew  him  away. 

*  Oh,  what  is  the  good  of  quarrelling  with  Beau  ?  Did  you 
expect  nobody  was  to  say  a  word  ? '  cried  Janet. 

*  Well,'  said  Tom,  *  they  can't  prevent  me  coming  of  age  next 
year,  whatever  they  do :  and  then  I  should  like  to  know  who  will 
have  any  right  to  say  a  word  ? ' 
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*  Mother  will  always  have  a  right  to  eay  whatever  she  pleases, 
Tom/ 

*0b,  mother!'  he  said.  Janet  shook  him  by  the  arm  she 
held.     She  cried  passionately — 

*I  wouldn't  if  it  had  been  me.  I  shouldn't  have  let  anyone 
say  that  what  was  needed  for  a  gentleman  was  too  much  for  me. 
Oh,  I  would  have  died  sooner ! '  Janet  said. 

He  shook  her  oflf  with  a  muttered  oath.  *  Much  you  know 
about  gentlemen— or  ladies  either.  I  know  something  of  you 
that  if  I  were  to  tell  mother ' 

*  What  ? '  Janet  cried,  almost  with  a  shriek. 

*  Oh,  I  know — and  if  you  don't  sing  very  small  I'll  tell;  but, 
mind,  I'll  not  say  Oh  Den !  like  mother.  I'll  turn  you  out^  of 
house  and  home  if  you  carry  on  with  any  fellow  when  you're 
with  me.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  ? '  said  Janet :  but  her  conscience  was  too 
much  for  h6r.  She  could  not  maintain  a  bold  front.  The  recol- 
lection came  burning  to  her  cheeks,  and  brought  a  hot  flood  of 
tears  to  her  eyes.  *  I  only  rode  the  pony.  I  meant  no  harm. 
I  didn't  know  it  was  wrong.  Oh  Tom !  Tom,  don't  tell  mother,' 
she  cried. 

*You  had  better  behave,  then,'  said  Tom,  *and  don't  think 
you  can  crow  over  me.  I've  done  nothing  at  all.  It's  only  those 
old  saps  that  cannot  bear  to  see  a  young  fellow  having  his  fun.' 

It  was  certainly  a  great  contrast  to  the  humiliated  condition  in 
which  he  came  home  to  think  of  all  the  immense  preparations 
that  were  making  to  do  the  young  scapegrace  honour.  Very 
far  from  pointing  a  moral  to  young  men  of  Tom's  tastes  was  his 
triumphant  coming  of  age  aft,er  the  academical  disgrace.  No 
disgrace,  however,  can  hinder  a  young  man  from  attaining  his 
twenty-first  birthday,  nor  change  the  universal  custom  which 
makes  that  moment  a  period  of  congratulation  and  celebration,  as 
if  it  were  by  any  virtue  of  his  that  the  boy  became  a  man.  It 
occurred  to  some  of  the  family  counsellors  who  had  to  be 
Summoned  for  the  great  occasion  that,  considering  his  past 
behaviour,  Tom's  majority  should  be  passed  over  with  as  little 
merrymaking  as  possible.  But  Beaufort  once  more  was  the  young 
fellow's  champion.  He  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  take  lightly 
the  stigma  of  the  University,  and  therefore  he  was  listened  to 
with  all  the  more  attention.  *I  must  repeat  again,'  he  said, 
*  that  there  is  nothing  in  all  this  to  prevent  Tom  from  doing  well 
enough  in  his  natural  position.     It  might  be  ruin  to  some  boys, 
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but  not  to  him.  I  never  expected  him  to  do  anything  at  Oxford, 
and  I  am  not  surprised  at  what  has  happened.  Bat  everybody  is 
not  thinking  of  this  as  we  are.  A  great  many  people  will  never 
have  heard  of  it,  nor  would  they  attach  any  importance  to  it  if  they  - 
did  hear.  I  have  told  you  before,  Carry,  that  the  best  of  women  are 
unjust  to  boys.  It  is  very  natural  that  it  should  be  so.  Even  now, 
however,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  Tom  from  doing  very  welL' 

*  The  thing  is  that  he  seems  to  be  getting  a  reward  for  his 
foolishness,  instead  of  any  punishment,'  said  Edith  Erskine,  who 
was,  as  she  thought,  upholding  her  sister's  view.  As  for  Carry  her- 
self, she  had  said  nothing.  To  discuss  her  boy's  follies  was  more 
than  she  was  capable  of.  She  could  not  silence  the  others  who 
spoke,  but  she  only  looked  at  them,  she  could  not  speak. 

*  He  has  been  foolish  at  Oxford,  and  the  authorities  there  have 
punished  him  ;  but  we  have  no  right  to  put  back  the  clook  in  his 
life,  and  keep  him  out  of  his  rights  for  anything  he  has  done.  I 
am  sure  that  is  what  his  mother  thinks ^ 

*  His  mother  has  always  been  too  indulgent,  and  this  is  what 
has  come  of  it,'  said  old  Lord  Lindores,  shaking  his  head.  He 
would  have  sent  Tom  oflF  to  Africa  or  somewhere  with  an  unfortu- 
nate if  highly  paid  bear-leader  from  the  University  to  keep  him  in 
order,  if  Tom  would  have  submitted  on  the  verge  of  his  lawful 
freedom  to  any  such  bondage ;  but  this  his  grandfather  did  not 
take  into  account.  He  shook  his  head  over  Carry's  indulgence,, 
and  did  not  at  all  understand  the  look  which  she  turned  upon 
him  and  in  which  there  were  unspeakable  things.  *  You  may  be 
angry  if  you  please,  my  dear,  but  I  must  tell  you  my  opinion. 
The  boy  has  been  spoilt  all  along.  He  is  not  of  a  nature  to  stand 
it ;  he  wanted  a  vigorous  hand  over  him.  You  should  have  remem- 
bered the  stock  of  which  he  came.' 

Lady  Car  looked  at  her  father  with  a  light  in  her  mild  eyes 
such  as  no  one  could  remember  to  have  seen  there  before.  *  Why 
was  my  boy  of  that  stock  ? '  she  said,  in  a  voice  which  was  very  low, 
but  ftdl  of  a  passion  that  could  not  be  restrained.  Her  mother 
and  sister  started  with  one  impulse  to  stop  further  utterance. 
*  Carry  ! '  they  cried. 

*What?  What  did  she  say?'  cried  Lord  Lindores;  but 
neither  Carry  nor  any  of  the  others  repeated  what  she  had  said. 

After  this  strange  little  scene  there  was,  however,  no  more 
said  about  Tom's  coming  of  age,  which  they  could  not  have  kept 
back  if  they  would.  But  all  kinds  of  preparations  were  made  to 
make  the  celebration  worthy,  if  not  of  Tom,  yet  of  the  position 
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which  he  ought  to  take  in  the  county  so  far  as  wealth  went. 
His  long  minority,  and  the  scrupulous  care  with  which  both  his 
estate  and  his  money  had  been  managed,  made  Tom  one  of  the 
richest  commoners  in  Scotland,  the  very  richest  perhaps  whose 
income  came  from  property  alone,  and  not  from  trade ;  and  though 
the  county  did  not  recollect  his  father  with  very  particular 
regard,  nor  anticipate  very  much  from  himself — for  everybody 
knew  those  unsatisfactory  points  in  Tom's  history  which  it  was 
hoped  had  attracted  no  observation-^yet  Lady  Car  had  gained 
all  respect,  and  for  her  sake,  and  perhaps  a  little  for  their  own 
amusement,  the  neighbours  threw  themselves  readily  into  all  the 
details  of  the  feastings,  and  drank  his  health,  and  wished  him  joy, 
with  every  appearance  of  friendliness  and  sincerity.  And  there 
were  many  ladies  heard  to  declare  that  a  good  wife  would  just  be 
the  making  of  the  young  mau.  Perhaps  this  sentiment  as  much 
as  respect  for  Lady  Gar  made  the  county  people  warm  in  their 
sympathy.  There  were  a  great  many  young  ladies  in  the  county ; 
it  might  very  well  happen  that  one  of  these  was  destined  by  Pro- 
vidence to  be  the  making  of  the  second  Tom  Torrance  of  the 
Towers.  And  the  parents  who  thought,  with  a  softened  considera- 
tion of  all  the  circumstances  that  had  been  against  him,  that  a 
daughter  of  theirs  might  perhaps  have  that  mission  to  fulfil,  had 
certainly  much  less  to  tolerate  and  forgive  than  Lord  Lindores 
had  when  he  married  his  daughter  to  Tom's  father.  Therefore, 
everybody  accepted  the  invitations  that  were  sent  out,  and  for  a 
week  the  house  blazed  with  light  and  rang  with  festive  sounds, 
and  life  stirred  and  quickened  throughout  the  entire  neighbour- 
hood. The  long  interregnum  was  over,  and  Tom  had  come  into 
his  kingdom. 

Happily,  an  event  of  this  kind  exercises  a  certain  influence  on 
all  minds.  Perhaps  Lady  Car  allowed  herself  to  be  moved  by  her 
husband's  optimism,  and  was  able  with  him  to  believe  that  Tom 
might  do  very  well  notwithstanding  his  youthful  indiscretions ; 
perhaps  it  was  only  that  mild  and  indulgent  despair  which  had 
taken  possession  of  her  inmost  soul,  and  which  made  it  evident 
that  nothing  that  could  be  done  by  her  would  affect  her  boy,  and 
that  all  she  was  now  good  for  was  to  tolerate  and  forgive ;  but  at 
least  she  presided  over  all  the  rejoicings  with  apparent  pleasure, 
sparing  no  fatigue,  thinking  of  everything,  resuming  to  a  wonder- 
ful extent  the  more  active  habits  of  former  years.  And  Beaufort 
played  to  perfection  the  role  of  the  pire  nobUy  the  dignified  dis- 
interested paternal  guardian  giving  his  support  and  countenance 
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to  the  novice  without  ever  interfering  with  his  pretensions  as  the 
real  master  of  the  house.  Indeed,  Beaufort,  with  his  fastidious 
superiority,  had  much  greater  influence  over  Tom  than  his  mother 
had,  and  overawed  him  as  no  one  else  was  capable  of  doing ;  so 
that  everything  went  well  during  this  great  era,  and  the  young 
Laird  appeared  to  the  best  advantage,  making  those  parents  of 
daughters  say  to  each  other  that  really  there  was  nothing  that 
May  or  Beatrice  need  object  to.  Such  birds  of  prey  as  hung 
about  the  horizon  even  in  these  moral  regions  perhaps  sharpened 
their  beaks — but  that  was  out  of  sight.  And  the  only  one  of  the 
party  who  did  not  wear  a  guise  of  happiness  was  Janet,  about 
whom  there  hung  a  nervous  haze  of  suppressed  feeling  altogether 
alien  to  her  cliaracter  and  which  no  one  could  fathom.  Perhaps  it 
would  have  been  more  comprehensible  had  anyone  heard  the 
occasional  word  which  now  and  then  dropped  from  Tom,  and 
which  he  repeated  with  a  mischievous  boy's  pleasure  in  the  trouble 
he  could  create.  *  Are  you  going  on  the  pony  to-day  ? '  he  would 
ask  in  Lady  Gar's  presence,  with  a  significant  look  and  laugh. 
*  Are  you  off  for  the  East  road  ? '  No  one  but  Janet  knew  what 
he  meant.  He  threw  these  stones  at  her,  out  of  the  very  height 
of  his  own  triumph.  And  Janet  dared  scarcely  go  out,  even  in 
the  protection  of  her  mother's  company,  lest  she  should  see 
Charlie  Blackmore  turning  reproachful  eyes  upon  her.  He  did 
pass  the  carriage  on  one  occasion  and  took  off  his  hat,  but  the 
salutation  was  so  universal  that  no  one  noted  who  the  individual 
was :  and  Janet  alone  saw  the  look.  Yet  even  for  Janet  nothing 
disagreeable  happened  during  these  eight  days. 


{To  he  continued,) 
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ris  not  everybody  who  has  *  The  Eagle  of  the  Upper  Eegions ' 
on  his  chimney-piece.  This  deity,  one  of  the  most  justly 
respected  among  the  Pueblo  Indians,  has  arrived  in  London,  and  is 
occupying,  with  perfect  decorum,  the  position  already  mentioned. 
He  is  to  the  eye  of  Faith  the  Eagle  of  the  Upper  Eegions,  but  to  the 
gaze  of  ordinary  mortals  he  is  a  chunk  of  rock,  shaped  a  little  like 
a  pigeon,  with  some  feathers  hung  about  his  neck,  and  wearing 
also  a  small  polished  piece  of  shell,  in  figure  triangular.  The 
American  gentleman  who  kindly  sends  this  god  adds  some  infor- 
mation about  him.  The  Zunis  worship  objects  like  this  to  give 
them  luck,  which  is  about  all  they  need,  or  anybody  needs.  The 
featherB  hung  round  his  neck  are  wild  turkey  feathers,  for  the 
tribe  adores  the  wild  turkey.  The  bright  bit  of  shell  is  used  in 
mesmerising  sick  people,  and  is  expected  to  mesmerise  animals  in 
hunting.  Is  this  sportsmanlike  ?  Would  it  be  fair  for  the  bats- 
man to  ^hypnotise'  the  bowler,  and  induce  him  to  bowl  half- 
volleys  to  leg  ?  These  are  questions  which  will  have  to  be  answered 
some  day.  To  return  to  this  god,  he  and  two  others  are  the  only 
members  of  the  Tribal  Olympus  that  have  passed  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  tribe.  He  eats  little — chiefly  *  prayer-meal ' — flour  mixed 
with  white  powdered  shells.  He  needs  new  feathers  every  New 
Year's  Day ;  and  I  mean  to  see  if  he  mesmerises  trout  as  well  as 
game.  He  also  stipulates  for  being  prayed  over  and  breathed 
upon.  Before  being  handed  over  to  my  American  friend,  this 
god  was  given  directions  for  his  good  behaviour  by  the  chief 
medicine  man  of  the  Deer  Lodge.  His  conduct  has  hitherto  been 
admirable,  very  unlike  that  of  Mr.  Guthrie's  Fallen  Idoly  though 
I  have  not  yet  provided  him  with  the  little  he  takes.  He  *  likes 
his  meals  regular,'  but  not  often — once  a  month.  Zuni  gods 
*  want  but  little  here  below,'  a  home  and  kind  treatment  being 
more  an  object  than  pecuniary  emolument. 
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My  American  friend  also  encloses  an  object,  called  a  ^  Maiden 
Killer,'  for  securing  the  aflFections  of  the  feir.  Ce  rCeat  plivs  de 
mcyii  age^  but  no  doubt  it  is  highly  efficacious.  It  is  a  little  doll 
of  red  calico,  tied  up  with  tape,  and  containing  some  mystic 
substance  which  I  have  not  the  courage  to  investigate.  Probably 
it  mesmerises  the  fair,  as  the  other  deity  mesmerises  the  wild 
turkeys,  and  makes  them  come  at  call.  As  they  woiild  all  bring 
manuscripts  with  them  if  they  did  come,  this  fetish  is  the  reverse 
of  convenient  for  a  man  of  letters,  and  perhaps  it  had  better  be 
handed  on  to  a  gallant  officer  of  either  service. 

The  conclusion  suggested  by  these  gods  of  the  wild  West  is 
that  the  Pueblo  Indians  have  made  but  few  and  tottering  steps  in 
the  development  of  science  and  religion.  How  did  this  portentous 
nonsense  enter  the  heads  of  persons  who,  in  hunting  and  in  trade, 
are  perfectly  practical  men  ?  Are  they  degraded  descendants  of 
the  race  who  built  the  mystic  cities  of  Arizona,  with  endless 
canals  and  roads,  and  who  had  a  taste,  it  seems,  for  prehistoric 
Oriental  lacquer?  Or  have  they  never  climbed  higher  up  the 
greasy  pole  of  civilisation  than  the  worship  of  the  Eagle  of  the 
Upper  Regions  ? 


* 


The  following  piece  of  verse  has  the  bad  luck  to  be  a  ballade, 
but  that  is  so  much  more  its  misfortune  than  its  fault,  that  it 
may  escape  the  iron  law,  *  No  Ballades  need  apply.*  Many  ex- 
cellent people  might  read  it  and  never  find  out  that  it  had 
anything  criminal  about  it.  The  refrain  has  seldom  been  better 
managed  in  English  ballade  making : — 

SWEETHEART  DAISY. 

The  sunset  all  its  golden  rays 

Athwart  the  skies  of  amber  threw, 
When  down  among  the  woodland  ways 

My  bright-haired  Daisy  came  in  view* 
(Soft  dintings  of  a  dainty  shoe 

Had  pointed  me  the  path  she  chose. 
And  why  I  followed  up  the  clue 

I  know — and  Sweetheart  Daisy  knows.) 

We  met — she  turned  an  absent  gaze 

To  where,  far-oflF,  a  heron  flew ; 
Nor  spoke  she  till,  with  trembling  phrase, 

Her  hand  into  my  own  I  drew. 
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Then,  Sweetheart  Daisy  rosier  grew 

Than  her  small  namesakes  when  they  close, 

And  why  she  flushed  so  fair  a  hue 
I  know — and  Sweetheart  Daisy  knowa. 

What  time  the  trailing  garden  sprays 

Were  heavy  with  the  summer  dew ; 
When  quenched  was  the  geranium  blaze, 

And  dimmed  the  gay  lobelia  blue — 
Daisy  and  I  came  pushing  through 

The  long  loose  hedge  of  briar  rose, 
And  why  we  were  so  glad,  we  two, 

I  know — ^and  Sweetheart  Daisy  knows. 

Envoi, 

Prince  Love,  all  potent  sovereign,  who 

The  fate  of  lovers  dost  dispose, 
Why  this  old  world  for  me  is  new 

I  know — ^and  Sweetheart  Daisy  knows. 

FRANCES  WYNNE, 

I  have  been  asked,  on  behalf  of  some  of  his  descendants,  to 
vindicate  John  Payne,  the  hero  of  *A  Queen  Anne's  Pocket 
Book,'  from  the  charge  of  being  <a  bit  of  a  screw,'  brought 
against  him  by  the  author  of  the  ^  Sequel.'  My  informant  tells 
me  that  the  Elizabeth  Paine  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Yedast,  who  in 
her  will  forgave  her  son  John  all  the  money  he  owed  her,  could 
not  have  been  the  mother  of  John  Payne  of  the  Pocket  Book, 
who  did  not  die  until  1727,  six  years  after  her  namesake's  will 
had  been  proved.  Other  reasons  are  added,  but  this  may  surely 
suffice.  John  of  the  Pocket  Book,  we  are  told,  was  true  and  just 
in  all  his  dealings,  and  a  liberal  man  to  all  his  kin. 

*     • 

• 

The  manes  of  Mr.  Payne  are  satisfied  now,  I  trust ;  no  doubt 
he  was  an  excellent  man.  How  odd  is  the  family  feeling  about 
very  distant  forbears !  Most  of  us  resent  an  unkindness  said  of 
our  fathers  more  than  an  insult  to  ourselves  ;  our  grand&thers  we 
would  scarce  go  to  the  stake  for;  our  great-grandfathers  have 
vanished,  *  like  the  first  of  the  dawns ; '  they  may  look  after 
their  own  reputations.  It  is  not  always  thus.  Not  long  ago 
some  one  quoted,  or  referred  to,  or  alluded  to,  or  invented  {que 
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aaia-je  !)  a  story  about  a  Scotch  gentleman  who  sold  his  son,  or 
gave  him  as  Kansj  to  the  Deuce.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
common  practice  in  the  old  times,  and  I  think  worse  of  no 
gentleman  for  his  private  transactions  with  Mephistopheles.  It 
was  all  in  the  way  of  business,  when  it  was  done,  though  I 
hasten  to  say  that  the  particular  person  referred  to  never  did 
anything  of  the  kind.  But  one  of  his  descendants  read  the  story 
in  a  magazine,  and  then,  0  shade  of  Bizzio !  0  Black  Bulls' 
heads,  and  skenes,  and  dungeons  under  Hermitage  Castle,  there 
was  a  row.  The  right  thing  to  do  would  have  been  to  catch  the 
publisher,  ram  him  on  a  horse  with  a  sack  over  his  head,  jolt  him 
away  to  some  Border  keep,  throw  him  into  a  cellar,  and  let  him 
eke  out  a  livelihood  by  picking  up  grains  of  com  which  dropped 
through  the  crevices  in  the  roof.  It  did  not  come  to  that,  but 
enough  was  said  to  make  us  very  careful  how  we  venture  on 
family  legends.  Will  the  Kers  of  Faldonside  be  down  on  this 
humble  head  because  I  have  told  a  tale  in  which  one  of  them  was 
carried  off  to  fairyland?  Fairyland  was  tributary  to  the  Evil 
One,  and  the  clan  may  take  offence.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
people  are  proud  of  ancestral  iniquities.  In  old  galleries  of  old 
houses  they  show  you  *  Angus,  jBrst  Earl,  who  boiled  the  Tutor 
of  Drumwhacket,  and  roasted  the  Abbot  of  Arbroath  before  a 
slow  fire.'  *Evan,  third  Earl,  burned  Kirkwall  Cathedral,  and 
made  the  excuse  that  "he  fancied  the  Bishop  was  inside."* 
*  Simon,  Master  of  Balantrae ;  he  cut  off  his  wife's  hands,  having 
found  her  in  the  act  of  corresponding  with  the  Bonny  Earl 
Murray.  Her  ladyship  walks,  and  was  seen  last  year  by  the  new 
under-kitchen-maid.  Lady  Grizel ;  she  starved  her  stepson  to 
death ;  reckoned  a  fine  likeness,  by  Lely.'  That  is  the  kind  of 
family  chronicle  we  know,  and  that  people  are  proud  of.  Others, 
again,  are  up  in  arms  if  a  suspicion  of  parricide  and  sacrilege  is 
uttered  against  some  feudal  cateran  of  the  name,  who  died  about 
1150,  or  if  it  is  suggested  that  an  ancestor  of  the  thirteenth 
century  never  went  to  Jerusalem,  but  stayed  at  Paris  during  the 
Crusades,  and  came  home  with  a  Pilgrim's  shell  he  had  picked  up 
for  a  trifle  on  the  Quais, 

*♦* 

Talking  of  Paris  reminds  one  that  there  is  another  book  of 
M.  Lemaitre's  delightful  criticisms  out.  It  may  be  an  engouc" 
ment ;  but  certainly  no  writer  amuses  me  like  M.  Lemaitre.  His 
malice  is  so  entertaining,  and  so  fine,  that  one  reads  him  with 
smiles  of  pleasure  and  sighs  of  envy.    But  how  he  hates  Eng- 
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land !  France  is  not  like  this  country ;  all  ^ho  write  here  read 
French,  and  perhaps  know  its  literature  better  than  our  own. 
M.  Lemaitre,  on  the  other  hand,  has  only  looked  at  our  literature 
'in  cribs/  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare  come  to  him  through 
translations  only.  This  is  a  pity,  though,  on  the  other  hand, 
M.  Jusserand  knows  much  of  our  literature  better  than  most  of 
ourselves  know  it,  and  M.  James  Darmesteter  (though  he  is  not 
fond  of  Falstafl)  knows  it  perhaps  as  well.  Why  should  we 
squabble  in  literature?  Are  not  politics  wide  enough  for  our 
hatreds  ?  Perhaps,  if  we  could  all  read  the  best  books  of  foreign 
nations,  we  might  understand  each  other  better,  and  be  on  happier 
terms  all  round.  But  it  will  be  too  long  before  a  common  passion 
for  the  same  poems,  plays,  novels,  brings  peace  on  earth  and  good- 
will among  men.  In  the  meanwhile,  liking  us  or  hating  us, 
M.  Lem^tre  cannot  help  amusing,  instructing,  and  entertaining 
us  by  his  critical  works.  Why  cannot  we  write  in  that  style  ? 
Does  our  language  decline  the  task,  or  are  we  unable  to  use  our 
language  ?  The  least  complimentary  is,  no  doubt,  the  true  con- 
clusion. Or  is  there  no  demand  for  this  witty  and  malicious  good 
sense,  in  which  every  page  is  full  of  separate  brilliants  of  speech 
and  thought  ?  Surely  the  English  world  would  like  it,  if  it  could 
get  it ;  but  we  are  too  stiflF,  too  heavy-handed,  too  eager  about 
enforcing  some  particular  doctrine  of  our  own,  for  this  bright  play 
of  consciousness  about  art  and  letters. 


An  esteemed  contributor  sends  the  following  ballad ;  it  may 
serve  as  a  warning  to  persons  of  no  moment  who  crowd  the 
galleries  with  their  uninteresting  effigies. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  J,  J.  JACKSON,  THE  SELF-MADE  MAN. 

He  stood  upon  the  bartizan 

Of  his  new-fangled  tower, 
The  proudest  and  self-madest  man 

The  moon  beheld  that  hour. 

He  thought  on  how  he'd  cut  his  way. 

On  what  he  was  before. 
And  dreamily  he  murmured,  ^  J* 

J.  Jackson ! '    Nothing  more. 
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There  was  no  echo  that  replied, 

Yet  his  low  tone,  I  wis. 
Like  a  strange  summons,  seemed  to  glide 

Thro'  all  the  edifice. 

He  gazed  around,  his  blood  ran  chill — 

What  was  there  to  appal  ? 
Himself  in  fresco  stood  there  still, 

But  it  had  left  the  wall. 

And  strange  medallions,  busts  of  clay, 

Game  looming  on  afar. 
And  drearily  he  murmured,  <  J. 

J.  Jackson.    Here  we  are ! ' 

Some  baneful  influence,  down  the  stair 

His  heavy  steps  impelled. 
At  every  stage,  the  Jackson  there 

The  ghostly  concourse  swelled. 

The  green  bronze  Jackson  leaves  his  stand. 
The  green  bronze  Jackson  walks ! 

The  water-colour  Jackson,  and 
A  Jackson  done  in  chalks ! 

The  drawing-room,  wide  open  set. 
His  frenzied  glance  surveyed. 

The  Parian  Jackson  statuette 
Was  taking  off  his  shade ! 

Only  with  bland  benignant  air 
The  Portrait  hung  the  same — 

And  yet,  a  form  one  would  not  care 
To  meet  without  his  frame, — 

Jackson  in  oils,  life-size,  and  all 
Complete.    He  looked  once  more. 

The  frame  alone  was  on  the  wall. 
The  portrait  on  the  floor. 

He  counted  by  the  moonlight's  ray 
The  foes  he  sought  to  shun ; 

And  bitterly  he  moaned,  *  Twelve  J. 
J.  Jacksons  against  one ! 
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He  turned  in  mortal  horror,  yet 
One  hope  he  pondered  o'er. 

*  At  least,'  he  muttered,  *  I  can  get 

Before  them  to  the  door ! ' 

Then  &ltered,  with  one  look  of  dread, 

<  The  Statue ! '    That  was  all : 
His  alabaster  arms  outspread 

The  Jackson  in  the  halL 

He  clasped  him  in  the  moonlight  grey. 

He  Imnged  him  on  the  floor. 
He  laughed  a  marble  laugh,  and  J. 

J.  Jackson  was  no  more. 

And  lo !  the  grisly  murmurs  run 
From  floor  to  bartizan  s 

*  Why  are  so  many  portraits  done 

Of  any  Self-made  Man  ? ' 

MAY  KENDALL. 

*      • 

Every  one  who  has  read  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays  remembers 

how 

Brave  Broke  he  waved  his  sword, 
CryiDg,  '  Now,  my  lads,  aboard. 
And  we'll  stop  their  plajing  Yankee  Doodle  Dandy  0  ! ' 

And  he  did  stop  it.  This  was  Broke,  of  the  Shannon^  who 
took  the  Chesapeake^  June  1,  1813.  It  was  one  of  our  very  few 
successes,  and  we  made  the  most  of  it,  and  made  the  song.  But,  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Essex  Institute  (U.S.),  it  is  stated  that  we  made 
.  prize  of  the  song  as  well  as  of  the  ship.  The  song  is,  or  is  thought 
to  be,  a  parody  of  an  American  ditty  on  the  capture  of  our  vessel, 
the  Guerri^re  (Captain  Dacres),  by  Captain  HuU,  of  the  American 
ship,  the  Constitution.  Captain  Hull  seems  to  have  been  a 
genial  conqueror. 

Then  Dacres  came  on  board  to  deliver  up  his  sword. 

Loath  was  he  to  part  with  it,  'twas  so  bandy  0  ! 

'  Oh,  keep  your  sword,'  says  Hull,  *  for  it  only  makes  you  dull, 

So  cheer  up  and  let  us  have  a  little  brandy  0 1 ' 

^  Brandy,  sir,  is  the  drink  for  heroes,'  said  Dr.  Johnson ;  and 
no  doubt  they  all  deserved  a  drink,  Hull,  and  Dacres,  and  Broke, 
and  Lawrence. 
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The  American  rhyme  was  chanted  to  an  air  called  The  Land- 
Iddy  of  France.  But,  0  contributor  to  the  BuUelin  of  the 
Essex  Institute,  why  flourish  so  much  asperity  jn  your  prose 
introduction?  They  are  all  friends  now,  these  gallant  gentlemen 
of  the  four  good  ships,  and  can  call  for  what  they  like  in  the 
Valhalla  of  the  brave.  We  don't  bear  a  grudge,  ttough  we  ha  i 
the  worst  of  the  rubber — nay,  though  we  were  probably  in  the 
wrong.  Why  do  you  ?  *  Why  is  your  brother's  heart  still  hot 
against  me  ? '  Mr.  Thackeray  once  asked  a  friend.  *  It  is  I  who 
am  in  the  wrong,  and  who  should  be  unforgiving.' 

Andrew  Lang, 
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NOBILITY  OF  LIFE. 


'WHO   BEST   CAN   SUFFER,    BEST    CAN    DO/ 

MlLToy. 

The  Victoria  Reign  is  nnparaUeled  in  tbe  History  of 

Great  Empires  for  its  Parity,  Goodness,  and 

Greatness ! ! ! 

WHAT  ALONE  ENABLES  US  TO  DRAW  A  JUST  MORAL 

FROM  THE  TALE  OF  LIFE  ? 

*  Were  I  asked  what  best  diffnifles  the  present  and  con- 
secrates the  past ;  what  alone  enables  us  to  draw  a  Just 
moral  fW>m  the  TALE  0%  Life;  what  sheds  the  PUREST 
LIGHT  UPON  OUR  REASON ;  what  gives  the  firmest  strength 
to  our  religion ;  what  is  best  fitted  to  SOFTEN  THE  HEART 
of  man  and  elevate  his  soul- 1  would  answer,  with  Lassues, 

U  is  ••  EXPKRIKWCK.*' '— LOBD  LYTTON. 

Quebk'8  Head  Hotel.  Nkwcastlk-upox-Ttne  : 
J.  C.  BNO.  E8Q.  Jane  *•  l^^'^- 

Sir,— Will  }oa  to-d&y  allow  me  to  present  you  with  this  Tbstimonul 
and  Poem  on  your  justly  celebrated  FRUIT  SALT  ?  Being  the  Writer 
for  several  first-class  London  Magazines,  and  my  occnpation  being  n 
very  8edentar>'  one,  I  came  here  for  a  few  weeks  in  order  to  see  wb:)t 
change  of  air  wonld  do  for  me,  and,  at  the  «isb  of  aome personal  /n>><<<'< 
of  mine  here,  I  have  taken  your  FRUIT  SALT,  and  the  good  resulu 
accrning  therefrom  have  been  my  reason  for  addressing  you. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly,  A  Ladt. 


At  Bunihine  on  hit  Nature's  face. 
Which  deorly  do  we  love  to  trace  i 
Ai  welcome  a*  the  flowers  in  May, 
That  bloom  around  u«  on  their  way } 
A*  welcome  as  the  wild  bird's  sobg. 
Which  greets  us  as  we  go  along  : 
Ah  welcome  as  the  flowers'  pert^me, 
That  scents  the  air  In  sweet,  Hwret  June, 
I*  Eno'it  famoiu  Fruit  Salt  ! 

Cool  and  reA«shing  as  the  breeze,' 

To  Headache  it  eives  certain  ease  ; 

Biliouiness— it  does  at«>uage. 

And  cures  it  both  in  Youth  and  Age  i 

OiddincM  it  will  anrst. 

And  give  both  coiiHdence  and  rest ; 

Thirst  it  will  at  once  allay. 

And  what  the  best  m  every  way. 

Why,  Kao*>  haaas  Fralt  Salt  I 


The  Appetite  it  will  enforce. 
And  help  the  »ystem  in  its  course  : 
Perhaps  you '^t  ate  or  drank  toomucFi. 
It  will  restore  like  magic  touch. 
Depression  with  its  tearful  sway. 
It  drives  electric-like  awav  ; 
And  if  the  Blood  Is  fouud  impure. 
What  eflects  a  perfect  cure  ? 

Wby,  Eno'a  laaous  IfruU  Sail*. 

Free  from  danger,  free  from  harm. 
It  acts  like  some  magician 'k  charm  : 
At  any  time  a  dainty  draught. 
>\  hich  will  dis)ici  diseaiie's  shaft ; 
More  piiccle»s  than  the  richest  gold% 
That  ever  did  it*  wealth  unfold  ; 
And  nil  thi-oughout  our  native  land 
Should  alway  ,hove  at  their  comma  ntl 
iCao's  famau*  Frnit  ^^Mlt  : 


SUFEBIOB  TO  Alili  OTHER  SALINES.— *  Dear  Sir,— Having  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
your  "  FRUIT  SALT  "  for  many  years,  I  think  it  only  rijtht  to  tell  you  that  1  conalderit  amost  invalnaWe 
medicine,  and  far  superior  to  all  other  saline  mixtures  I  have  ever  tried.  I  am  never  without  a  bottle  of  it  in  the 
house,  as  I  find  it  possesses  three  mo«t  desirable  qualities— namely,  it  is  p]ca»aut  to  tbe  taste,  pronptly  cfllcacions 
and  leaves  no  unpleasant  after  effects.  I  do  not  iiiish  my  name  to  appear,  but  apart  from  the  publication  of  tUnt 
you  are  welcome  to  make  use  of  this  testimonial  if  it  is  of  service.— A  Devoxbhike  Lady.— Jan.  26,  1889.* 


CATJTION— Examine  eachBottle.and  tee  that  the  Capivle  U  marked  •  ENO*S    FRUIT 
SALT.'      Without  it,  you  h4ive  been  imposed  on  by  a  worthless  vmifatio^i. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists.   Prepared  only  at 

EMO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,  S.E.,  BY  J.  C.  ENO'S  PATENT. 


JJNO'S  *  VEGETABLE  MOTO.'— To  aid  Nature  without  force  or  strain,  use 
ENO*S  'vegetable  MOTO  '  (»  simple  VegeUble  Extract),  occasionaUy  a  desirable  adjunct 
to  ENO'S  '  FRUIT  SALT.'  They  perform  their  work  *  silently  as  tbe  twilight  comes,  when  the  day  is  done.' 
and  the  patient  is  much  astonished  to  find  bis  bilious  attack,  &c.,  has  completely  fled  before  the  simple  and 
natural  onslanght  of  the  Moro.  Yon  cannot  overstate  their  great  value  in  keeping  tbe  Blood  pure  and 
preventing  disease. 
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The  Bell  of  SL  Paul's. 

By  Walter  Besant. 

Part  II* 
CHAPTER  XIIL 

GOPD-BYE,   SWEETHEART* 

WHEN  Laurence  heard  those  words  and  saw  the  triumphant 
face  of  the  successful  wooer,  he  fled.  He  ran  away.  We 
are  so  far  still  children  of  nature  that  we  cannot  always  suddenly 
force  ourselves  to  preserve  outward  calmness,  whatever  happens. 
Still  it  would  have  been  better  had  he  waited.  Then  he  would 
have  heard  the  modifications  of  that  boastful  announcement. 
But  he  fled.  He  did  not  dare  to  look  at  Althea.  He  broke 
away — evaait — erwpit — he  vanished. 

This,  then,  was  the  end:  a  rude  awakening:  for  this,  he  had 
gone  on  day  after  day,  every  day,  sometimes  all  day  long,  think- 
ing no  danger,  lulled  and  lapped  in  security,  enjoying  the  sweet 
companionship  of  this  girl.  To  be  sure,  not  one  word  of  love  had 
been  exchanged :  yet  he  had  fallen  into  a  dreamy  safety. — Why 
not  ?  This  girl  had  no  lovers :  she  knew  no  other  young  man, 
except  Oliver,  and  as  regards  that  young  man,  Laurence  felt  no 
jealousy :  why  should  he  ?  Oliver,  who  seldom  came  to  the  house, 
was  a  kind  of  brother.  Besides,  he  knew  very  well — any  man 
would  find  this  out  for  himself — that  the  girl  regarded  him  with 
friendly  eyes  if  not  with  the  favour  which  he  desired.  There  was 
no  hurry.     Even  to  be  engaged  to  her  would  bring  him  little' 
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more  than  the  privilege  which  he  already  enjoyed,  of  gazing  upon 
her,  worshipping  her,  and  speaking  freely  and  openly  with  her 
about  every  oth^r  subject.  Nay,  until  this  day  he  knew  not  the 
depth  and  devoutness  of  his  worship.  When  he  understood  this, 
he  learned  also  that  the  discovery  came  too  late.  His  castle  was 
of  Spanish  architecture — or  it  was  a  castle  of  cards — and  at  a 
touch  it  fell,  tumbling  about  his  ears.   Therefore  he  fled. 

He  did  not,  at  first,  go  far.  When  the  residents  of  Bank  Side 
feel  happy  and  the  weather  is  fine  and  the  evenings  light,  they 
stand  beside  the  river  and  look  across  and  up  or  down.  When 
they  are  crushed  they  carry  their  wounded  spirits  to  the  same 
spot  and  seek  sympathy  of  silver-footed  Thamesis,  sweet  Thames, 
running  softly,  great  Father  of  the  British  Floods. 

What  did  Cassie  in  her  great  trouble  ?  She  crept  out  alone  at 
night  and  wept  over  the  river  thinking  that  no  one  would  find  her 
there.  'Twas  a  leading  case.  Laurence  did  the  same.  That  is, 
he  did  not  weep,  but  he  leaned  over  the  wall  and  resigned  his  soul 
to  bitterness.  Althea  was  Ipst — he  had  thrown  away  by  his  own 
folly — by  his  procrastination — such  a  chance  as  never  came  to  any 
man  before.  By  his  own  miserable  folly,  he  thought,  Althea  was 
lost  to  him.  The  evening  should  have  been  black  and  thunderous; 
it  was  a  fine  evening  after  a  splendid  day  :  the  air  was  balmy :  no 
night,  but  a  soft  twilight,  hanging  over  the  city  which  deepened 
the  shadows  and  softened  the  outlines  and  filled  all  happy  mortals 
with  a  sense  of  repose.  There  is  this  strange  quality  about  Nature 
that  when  her  mood  fits  our  own  we  take  it  as  sympathetic  and 
kindly  intentioned  in  her:  and  when  her  mood  is  not  ours,  we  are 
not  irritated  therefor,  but  we  take  no  notice  at  all  of  her.  That 
she  rejoices  with  us  fills  our  hearts  with  gladness :  that  she  will 
not  weep  with  us  ofi*ends  us  not. 

Althea  was  engaged.  Therefore,  Laurence  had  no  perception 
or  sense  of  beauty  in  the  river  under  the  soft  twilight.  She  was 
engaged  to  the  man  who  had  no  illusions.  Love  ?  How  could 
such  a  man  love  such  a  woman  ?  Oh  !  most  unhappy  girl — what 
would  be  her  fate  with  Oliver? — and  oh  I  most  unhappy  lover  1 
what  his  own  without  Althea?  The  water  lapped  the  breezes 
softly  and  glowed  in  the  evening  light,  but  Laurence  heeded  it 
not. 

There  are  many  men  whom  we  always,  and  instinctively,  dis- 
like from  the  very  first:  we  do  not  invite  them  to  enter  ouf 
house :  we  do  not  willingly  sit  down  to  break  bread  with  them : 
the  dislike  is  a  dull  and  smouldering  fire:  these  men  do  not 
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actually  give  us  pain  by  their  presence  or  their  existence  until 
something  happens  which  kindles  the  smouldering  embers  into 
flames.  Then,  dull  dislike  flares  out  into  burning  hate.  Just  so 
this  young  man's  dislike  of  his  fortunate  rival  was  now  changed 
into  a  most  active  and  lively  hatred. 

When  one  is  in  very  great  trouble  and  misery :  when  one  is 
sick  and  knows  not  what  may  be  coming  next :  when  one  is  much 
harassed  by  work  the  mind  assumes  a  curious  habit  of  seeing  and 
dwelling  upon  trifles.  For  instance,  Laurence  presently  discovered 
that  he  had  turned  his  back  upon  the  river  and  was  now  gazing 
across  the  road.  Through  the  open  window  he  saw  his  cousins  assem- 
bled. Cornelia,  he  observed,  sat  with  her  hands  in  her  lap,  as  if  she 
was  still  sitting  in  her  chair  at  the  Church  door — it  is  complained 
of  all  ecclesiastics  that  they  cannot  shake  their  calling  out  of  their 
looks,  their  garb,  and  their  manners.  This  reverend  lady  sat 
every  evening  thus  bolt  upright,  without  book  or  work,  as  she 
sat  all  day.  An  austere,  if  dignified,  manner  of  life.  Her  brother 
sat  opposite  her,  reading  the  evening  paper.  It  was  the  Globe 
which  he  generally  brought  home  with  him  and  he  read  it  right 
through,  thoughtfully,  as  much  interested  in  one  country  as  in 
another  and  in  one  subject  as  another.  This  catholic  spirit  he  in- 
herited from  his  father,  for  the  Principal  of  an  Academy  should 
know  everything.  In  one  window  Flavia  trimmed  a  hat,  holding 
it  up  to  the  light,  turning  it  round.  She  was  not  clever  at  work 
and  would  fain  have  sought  assistance  of  Cassie,  whose  genius  lay 
in  millinery.  But  Cassie  sat  in  the  other  window  silent,  sad,  and 
heavy-eyed. 

While  he  gazed  upon  the  group  Cassie  turned  her  head  and 
saw  him.  Then  she  rose  and  went  out  to  him,  carrying  her  hat 
by  the  strings, 

*  What  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Waller  ? '  she  asked. 

*  What  should  be  the  matter,  Cass  ? '  he  replied  clearing  his 
throat  with  a  show  of  cheerfulness. 

*  Something  is  wrong.  I  saw  it  from  the  window.  What  is 
it  ?  I  hear  it  in  your  voice.  Is  it — is  it — anything  to  do  with 
Althea?' 

*  I  am  out  here  to  breathe  the  night  air.  It  is  a  fine  night, 
is  it  not?  I  like  the  river  best  when  the  tide  is  nearly  at  its 
full.  Then  the  water  is  freshest  and  the  wind  seems  to  come 
straight  up  from  the  German  Ocean,  doesn't  it  ? ' 

« Mr.  Waller.' 

*  Oh,  you  asked  me  if  anything  had  happened.    Well,  nothing 
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that  we  could  not  expect — I  forgot,  you  see,  that  I  am  a  stranger 
and  they  have  been  together  from  childhood  and  the  two  old  men 
want  it  so  very  much.  But  it  is  nothing  to  me.  How  should  it 
be?  I  have  only  been  here  six  weeks  or  so.  Pity  I  did  not 
suspect  it — ^but  how  should  I  ?  ' 

*  What  is  it,  then?' 

*  It  doesn't  matter  to  you  either,  since  that  business  is  all  over 
with  you.    You  have  left  off  lamenting  the  scoundrel  who ' 

*  Mr.  Waller.' 

*  And  now  he  has  told  the  same  tale  to  the  girl  whom — -' 
*ToAlthea?' 

*0f  course.  And  they  are  engaged.  That  is  what  I  have 
just  learned.' 

*Althea!  Oh!  I  never  thought— I  could  not  think  that 
Althea — of  all  women  in  the  world — Althea-  ■   ' 

•Don't  blame  her — Cassie,  child — don't  blame  her,'  said 
Laurence,  hoarsely.     *  I  cannot  bear  that  the  least  blame ' 

*  I  am  not  blaming  her  at  all.  Oh  I  Mr.  Waller,  I  blame 
myself.  For  she  came  and  implored  me  to  tell  if  there  was  any- 
thing— anything  at  all — between  Oliver  and  me — she  wanted  to 
know  why  I  was  so  unhappy.  It  was  all  her  love  and  kindness. 
And  I  declared  that  there  was  nothing  and  never  had  been  any- 
thing.    I  told  her  that  falsehood — again  and  again.' 

*  Poor  child,'  said  Laurence. 

*  Oh  !  I  am  a  wretch.  If  I  had  only  told  her  the  truth  this 
would  never  have  happened.  But  I  was  ashamed.  And  now  I 
have  made  you  miserable  too.' 

*  You  have  made  Althea  miserable,  Cassie.  Never  mind  me. 
She  will  be  miserable  for  life.' 

*  How  can  she  be  unhappy  if  she  loves  him  and  if  he  loves 
her?' 

*  But  she  cannot  love  him.     It  is  impossible.' 

*You  do  not  know  him,  Mr.  Waller,'  said  the  girl.  *You 
think  of  him  hardly  because  he  has — made  a  mistake — about  me — 
he  thought  he  loved  me,  you  see,  and  he  did  not.  But  of  course 
he  loves  Althea— any  man  would — and  he  is  so  clever  and  so 
bright  that  any  girl  would  easily  be  led  on  to  love  him,  especially 
if  she  were  led  on  as  he  led  me  on.' 

*  I  think  I  know  him  even  better  than  you,  and  I  assure  you, 
Cassie,  he  is  not  a  man  to  be  led  away  by  any  fancies.'  Here,  it 
will  be  observed,  Laurence  made  the  not  unnatural  mistake  of 
taking  a  man  at  his  own  professions.     Oliver  declared  that  love 
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was  an  illusion.  Did  it  follow  that  he  was  never  to  fall  into  that 
sweet  illusion.  *He  does  not  lore  Althea  and  he  never  loved 
you.    He  loves  himself — his  own  wretched  self.' 

*  Well — but  you  did  love  her.  And  oh !  Mr.  Waller,  why  did 
you  not  tell  her  so  ? ' 

*  I  thought  she  knew  it.' 

*How  could  she  know  it  for  certain  unless  you  tell  her? 
Why,  think,  Mr.  Waller.  If  a  girl  make  such  a  mistake  as  that, 
how  wretched  she  may  be — look  at  me.  Besides,  Althea  never 
talked  or  thought  of  such  things.  She  isn't  like  other  girls  who 
are  always  talking  about  love.  Oh !  how  could  you  go  on  so  long 
and  never  speak  a  word  ? ' 

*  I  have  been  a  fool,  Cassie.  And  I  have  lost  her — and  yet — 
I  cannot  understand ' 

*  Perhaps  her  father ' 

*Yes — yes — her  father  and  the  Doctor  wished  it.    That  is 

the  only  explanation.     But  does  that  explain  why  he  should 

he  paused.     *  Unless  perhaps  he  was  found  out.' 

*  What  is  there  to  find  out  ? ' 

*  There  is  a  little  fact  which  the  Doctor  and  Mr.  Indagine  have 
kept  to  themselves.  But  I  know  it.  I  think  it  explains  our 
friend's  sudden  change — well,  Cassie,  it  is  no  longer  any  concern 
of  mine.  I  must  try  and  forget  her.  The  story  is  finished,  I 
suppose — I  must  go  away  home  again.  Perhaps,  after  a  bit,  I 
shall  forget.  The  story  is  finished.  What  a  pity!  What  an 
ending !  Now  if  I  were  to  write  that  story  I  would  end  it  so 
diCFerently.' 

*  How  would  you  end  it  ? ' 

*  I  would  turn  Althea's  heart  to  the  man  who  does  love  her. 
And  as  for  you,  Cass,  I  would  harden  your  heart  to  the  man  who 
has  deceived  you,  and  I  would  make  you  gay  and  light-hearted 
once  more — and  bring  along  a  prince  for  you.' 

*0h,'  she  murmured.  *That  can  never  be.  But  oh,  Mr. 
Waller,  I  am  so  sorry  for  you — oh!  so  very  very  sorry.  You 
brought  us  all  such  happiness,  and  now  it  is  all  gone,  and 
you  are  only  made  miserable.  Oh  I  am  sorry  you  ever  came 
here.' 

Laurence  laid  his  hand  upon  the  shapely  head — it  is  the 
action  of  a  brother — and  sighed. 

*  Don't  cry,  dear  girl,'  he  said,  after  a  while.  *  Don't  cry,  Cass. 
It  is  all  over  and  done  with.  But  we  are  always  friends,  whatever 
happens.    You  liave  logt — I  have  lost— we  haye  both  lost.    W^ 
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conjugate  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  to  lose.  We  are  all  the  more 
friends  over  our  common  loss/ 

She  gave  him  her  hand,  without  more  words,  and  left  him. 

He  stayed  on  the  Bank  long  after  the  lights  in  the  house  were 
put  out  and  the  residents  of  the  Academy  had  gone  to  bed ;  after 
the  trains  had  ceased  to  run  in  and  out  of  Cannon  Street;  till 
the  silence  of  night  had  fallen  upon  the  great  City  and  its  river. 
The  silence  falls  about  one  o'clock  and  it  ceases — London  Silence 
being  like  the  Summer  of  Labrador — exactly  an  hour  later,  at  two 
of  the  clock,  when  the  market  carts  begin  to  rumble  through  the 
street.  Finally,  in  great  dejection  and  with  the  most  bitter  self- 
reproaches,  he  went  up  to  his  own  room  and  so  to  bed. 

It  is  an  aggravation  of  misery  that  one  must  always  undress, 
go  to  bed,  get  up  and  dress  again,  whatever  the  condition  of  mind. 
For  a  woman  it  is  worse  than  for  a  man.  Fancy  a  poor  forlorn 
maiden,  whose  lover  has  left  her,  having  to  choose  her  frock  and 
her  ribbons,  just  as  if  she  was  going  once  more  to  meet  him,  to 
walk  among  the  dewy  meadows,  to  gather  the  wild  rose,  and  to 
hear  the  blithe  song  of  the  lark,  her  hand  in  his — Poor  child ! 
She  is  left  forlorn :  and  she  has  got  to  do  her  hair  prettily  just  the 
same. 

Laurence  went  to  bed  and  instantly  fell  fast  asleep.  But  he 
awoke  with  the  weight  and  sufiFocation  of  a  horrid  nightmare 
which  sat  upon  his  chest  and  choked  him.  It  took  the  form  of 
Althea — to  think  that  Althea,  so  fair,  so  calm,  so  sweet,  should 
become  a  m'ghtmare.  It  was  in  this  way.  He  saw  himself  just 
as  usual  rowing  with  Althea,  walking  with  her,  sitting  beside  her, 
talking  to  her  father  while  she  sat  listening  or  playing  to  them. 
Always  Althea  met  his  gaze  of  overpowering  love  with  the  same 
calm  unconsciousness,  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  at  all  as 
love,  as  if  she  had  never  heard  of  love.  And  yet  when  she  got 
out  of  the  boat,  or  when  their  walk  was  finished,  or  while  they 
still  sat  talking,  Oliver  came  in  and  Althea  suffered  him  to  stand 
on  tiptoe  in  order  to  kiss  her.  This  kiss  was  the  nightmare :  and 
it  continued  after  he  awoke :  it  became  a  thought  so  full  of  torture 
that  he  could  no  longer  lie  in  bed. 

He  pulled  back  the  curtains.  It  was  half- past  four :  the  sun 
was  already  rising — ^but  he  had  no  eye  for  the  glory  of  that 
phenomenon :  besides,  Cannon  Street  Railway  Bridge  spoils  the 
sunrise  for  Bank  Side.  He  threw  open  the  window  and  breathed 
the  sweet  morning  air :  the  river  ran  bright  and  sparkling  under 
the  blue  sky,  crisped  by  the  fresh  breeze :  the  spires  and  steeples 
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rose  clearly  outlined:  the  Cathedral  showed  every  column  and 
every  window  sharply  defined.  On  the  Bank  there  lounged  slowly, 
because  he  had  no  bed  and  was  hungry  and  on  the  prowl  for  what 
he  could  pick  up,  an  unclean  bird  of  night,  who  saw  with  envy  all 
those  barges  lying  unguarded,  actually  waiting  to  be  stolen,  and 
remembered  with  regret  that  there  was  not  a  single  fence  in  the 
whole  of  London  where  he  could  place  a  barge  if  he  should  fake 
it.     So  he  crept  on  his  way. 

Laurence  watched  him  with  interest.  The  sight  of  the  poor 
wretch  diverted  his  thoughts.  When  he  had  disappeared  they 
returned  to  the  old  subject.  He  coxdd  not  go  on  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.     What  should  he  do,  then  ? 

In  some  cases  there  is  only  one  thing  to  do — namely,  to 
run  away.  I  am  always  surprised  that  more  people  do  not  run 
away.  There  are  lots  of  retreats  and  refuges  for  runaways — with 
nice  casual  wards  in  case  they  have  got  through  their  money. 
And  it  is  a  remedy  so  truly  eflScacious.  You  can  go  right  away, 
where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling :  where  the  importunate 
creditor  cannot  find  you :  where  the  woman  you  loved  and  have 
lost  cannot  torment  you  with  the  sight  of  her  happy  face — not 
that  you  would  wish  to  see  it  miserable :  where  you  will  read  no 
more  nasty  ones  on  your  last  failure :  where  the  weary  take  oflF 
their  boots  and  are  at  rest — ^who  would  not  wish  for  such  a  place 
of  repose,  such  a  haven  of  refuge  ?  Some  men,  however,  stay  on : 
they  meanly  stick  to  their  business:  they  meet  the  assaults 
of  the  wicked  with  fists  and  sticks :  they  compass  revenge :  in  love 
matters  they  wait — they  actually  wait — until  by  the  help  of  time, 
and  the  pricks  and  stabs  of  other  worries,  they  can  get  over  it.  It 
is  true  they  always  do  get  over  it.  But  how  much  better  to  have 
run  away. 

liaurence  resolved  to  run  away.  *The  story  is  told,'  he 
said.  *  I,  who  thought  to  play  the  principal  part,  am  out  of  it 
altogether.  I  can  go,  now.  I  will  put  the  river  and  a  great 
many  streets  between  Althea  and  myself.  I  will  even ' — ^he  sighed 
heavily — *  I  will  put  the  ocean  between  us.  I  will  go  away  this 
very  morning.' 

You  cannot  go  away  anywhere  at  half-past  five  in  the  morn- 
ing, especially  from  Bank  Side  where  there  are  no  cabs.  The 
love-sick  young  man  was  therefore  constrained  to  go  to  bed 
again.  Such  is  the  flatness  of  things.  The  most  dramatic 
incidents  in  life  have  to  be  interrupted  by  the  small  necessi- 
ties of  packing,  getting  the  luggage  out  of  the  bouse,  eating. 
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paying  bills,  and  seeing  that  you  have  got  small  change  for  the 
journey. 

Laurence,  however,  his  mind  once  made  up,  went  back  to  bed 
and  fell  instantly  asleep  and  had  no  more  nightmares. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  various  members  of  the  family 
returned,  they  received  the  following  report  from  Sempronius. 

The  boy  deposed  that  he  was  reading  when  Mr.  Waller  came 
downstairs  about  half-past  nine.  He  was  looking  grumpy :  but  he 
said  nothing :  he  rang  the  bell  for  breakfast  and  walked  to  the 
window  where  he  stood  looking  out  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
He  was  evidently  very  grumpy.  When  breakfast  came  he  poured 
out  a  cup  of  tea,  broke  oflF  the  top  of  an  egg,  looked  at  it  and 
pushed  it  away. 

*  The  Selected  at  ten  a  shilling,  too,'  said  Flavia.   *  Shameful ! ' 

*  He  took  some  bread  and  butter,  drank  his  tea,  and  finished 
breakfast. 

*  Then,'  the  boy  continued,  *  he  turned  round  to  me  and  he 
said  "  Boy,"  says  he,  with  his  usual  cheek,  "  you  may  tell  your 
father  I've  had  a  business  letter  and  I've  got  to  leave  unex- 
pectedly. No,  I'll  write  that — "  So  he  went  upstairs  and  came 
down  presently  with  a  letter  which  he  put  on  the  mantel-shelf. 
There  it  is.'  The  letter  was  certainly  there  in  confirmation  of 
this  statement.  *  Then  he  asked  me  if  I  would  mind  going  as  far 
as  Blackfriars  Station  to  get  a  Hansom  Cab  for  him — which  I  did. 
He  had  got  on  his  hat  and  his  boots  when  I  came  back  with  the 
cab,  and  he'd  packed  up  his  portmanteau  and  got  it  downstairs. 
Well,  he  didn't  laugh  or  make  any  joke  or  anything :  but  he 
pulled  out  his  purse  and  he  gave  me  a  sovereign. — Here  it  is.' 
No  doubt  of  it ;  there  was  the  sovereign  in  evidence.  *  And  he 
said  "  Goodbye,  boy,  give  the  letter  to  your  father,"  and  with  that 
he  got  into  the  cab  and  drove  away.' 

*  Didn't  he  leave  any  message  for  Cassie  and  me?'  asked 
Flavia. 

^  No,  he  didn't.' 
<  Nor  any  for  Althea  ? ' 

*No — not  any  message  for  anybody.  But  he  gave  me~a  sove- 
reign.' 

*  Then,'  said  Flavia  with  her  usual  sagacity,  *  something  must 
have  happened.' 

The  letter  being  opened  proved  the  truth  of  the  boy's  state- 
ment. Mr.  Waller  was  actually  gone  in  a  manner  as  unezpecteil 
and  as  startling  as  he  had  come. 
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*  Dear  Mr.  Cottle,'  he  said, 

*  I  have  to  apologise  for  leaving  you  so  hurriedly.  An  unex- 
pected piece  of  news  has  obliged  me  to  go  away  at  once.  I  shall 
have  to  leave. London  and  shall  not  be  able  to  return  for  any  stay 
with  you  before  I  go  home  to  Sydney.  But  I  hope  to  wish  you 
fiurewell. 

*  Meanwhile  I  thank  you  all  most  sincerely  for  your  great  kind- 
ness to  me,  a  complete  stranger  :  I  have  completed  the  business 
which  brought  me  to  Bank  Side :  I  can  make  no  excuse  for  staying 
any  longer.  My  stay  has  been  one  of  very  great  pleasure  through- 
out. Pray  thank  your  sister  and  your  daughters  for  all  they  have 
done  for  me.  The  inclosed  will,  I  hope,  relieve  me  of  my 
pecuniary  liabilities  to  you. 

*  Very  sincerely  yours, 

*  Laurence  Waller.' 

Lucius  opened  the  cheque.  *  He  has  paid  for  five  weeks  ii> 
advance,'  he  said.  *  But  he  has  gone  !  Children,  it  is  pleasant  to 
receive  a  cheque  for  five  weeks  in  advance.  But  we  would  rather 
have  him  back  again.' 

*  Oh,'  Flavia  sighed,  *  he  is  gone.  But  the  cheque  will  come 
in  handy.  He  is  gone.  Well,  it  is  something  to  remember. 
For  once  in  our  lives  we  have  known  a  man  who  isn't  always 
hard  up.' 

Sempronius  felt  the  sovereign  in  his  pocket.  There  are 
possible  consolations,  even  for  the  departure  of  a  lodger  and  ^ 
friend.  A  whole  sovereign !  But  Cassie,  who  alone  knew  the 
secret  of  his  departure,  hung  her  head. 

*My  dears,'  said  Lucius,  with  troubled  voice.  *The  house 
seems  empty  without  him.  How  shall  we  make  up  for  his  loss  ? 
He  has  gone.  Mr.  Waller  has  left  us.  We  repeat  the  words  but 
we  cannot  understand  them.  We  know  that  he  is  gone,  but  we 
are  not  yet  sure  of  it.  We  are  thus  strikingly  reminded  of  tie 
mutability  of  all  earthly  things.  They  are  fleeting :  in  fadi  they 
fleet  in  the  most  unexpected  manner.  We  might  have  known 
that  we  could  not  keep  him,  and  he  would  not  keep  us,  always. 
Five  and  thirty  shillings  a  week  in  addition  was  too  good  to 
last :  and  such  a  friend  too  great  fortune  for  us :  yet  that  he 
should  go  so  soon,  just  as  we  had  learned  to  trust  and  to  esteem 
him.' 

*  And  just,*  said  Flavia,  *  as  he  wa?  beginning  to  show  an  in- 
terest in  Auiit  Claudia,' 
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*  I  am  thankful,'  said  the  other  aunt,  *  to  think  that  he  has 
Been  the  Church.     I  showed  him  the  carvings  and  the  Body.' 

*  He  enlivened  us,'  said  Lucius.  *  We  laughed  while  he  was 
here.  Why,  I  think  we  had  forgotten  how  to  laugh.  Let  us  now 
remember  that  cheerfulness  is  a  duty :  it  is  peculiar  to  man — and 
to  the  hyaena — to  laugh.  Mirthful  moments  give  relief  to  the 
brain :  it  is  good  to  be  merry.  And  he  told  us  stories.  In  his 
company,  children,  we  have  travelled.  We  have  wandered  over 
the  plains  of  Australia :  we  have  sailed  across  the  Tndian  Ocean: 
we  have  steamed  through  the  Suez  Canal.' 

*  And  now,'  said  Flavia,  *  he  has  left  us  more  dismal  than  we 
were  before  he  came.' 

*  I  dreamed,'  said  Cornelia,  gloomily,  Mt  is  a  week  ago,  that 
the  house  was  hung  with  black.  A  sure  sign  that  some  one  would 
be  taken.' 

*  Well,  Aunt,'  said  Flavia,  sharply,  *  he  isn't  dead  that  we  know 
of.  And  now  you  come  tx)  think  about  it — ^there  was  no  letter  for 
him  this  morning — where  did  he  get  the  news  which  called  him 
away  ?  It  hadn't  come  last  night  or  he  would  have  told  us.  How 
was  he  called  away  ?  No  one  came  for  him.  There  was  no  letter. 
It  isn't  like  him  to  do  things  secretly.  Something  may  have 
driven  him  away.  It  couldn't  be  any  one  in  this  house.  Gould  it 
be  Felix  ?     I  don't  think  so.     What  has  happened,  I  wonder  ? ' 

*  We  do  not  know,'  said  her  father.  *  It  is  idle  to  seek.  I  re- 
peat that  we  ourselves,'  he  looked  at  Cassie — *  should  take  example 
of  a  cheerfulness  which ' 

*  Here  is  Althea,'  said  Flavia.  *  Althea,  oh  !  he's  gone.  Mr. 
Waller  gone.' 

*  Gone  ?    Mr.  Waller  gone  ?     Oh !  why  has  he  gone  ?  ' 
Cassie  looked  up  sharply.     There  was  not  the  least  sign  of 

consciousness  in  Althea's  face.  If  she  knew,  if  she  suspected,  she 
must  be  the  greatest  actress  that  ever  lived — to  preserve  a  look 
of  such  complete  and  blank  unconsciousness. 

*  We  don't  know,'  Flavia  replied.  *  And  we  cannot  understand. 
He  is  gone.     That's  all.' 

*  Grone  without  coming  to  see  us  ?  Why,  my  father  is  expecting 
him  this  evening.     Oh  !  but  he  will  return.' 

*  Perhaps,'  he  says,  *  to  bid  us  good-bye.    That's  all.' 

*He  has  gone,'  said  Lucius.  *He  has  left  a  noble  cheque. 
But  I  would  rather  he  had  stayed.' 

*He  has  gone,'  said  Cassie,  feebly.  *  Something  must  have 
driven  him  away.' 
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*He  gave  me  a  sovereign,'  said  Sempronius.  *  He  wouldn't 
have  done  that  if  he  was  coming  back  again.' 

'My  father  has  got  a  poem  to  read  to  him,'  said  Althea. 

*  Oh !  who  will  take  Mr.  Waller's  place  at  home  ?  Why  did  he 
go?' 

*We  do  not  know  at  all,'  Flavia  repeated.  *No  letters  came 
for  him  this  morning  and  no  messengers  called.  Yet  he  says 
that  he  has  received  news  which  oblige  him  to  go  away.' 

^  There  may  have  been  something  in  the  morning  paper,  then,' 
fiaid  Althea.  '  Something  abont  his  father,  who  is  a  great  man 
out  in  Australia.' 

*  We  never  asked  him  about  his  father,'  said  Flavia. 

*  His  father  is  the  Prime  Minister  of  New  South  Wales.  His 
name  is  Sir  David  Waller.    He  told  Oliver  so.* 

*  Indeed?'  Lucius  looked  up  with  revived  interest.  *This 
is  interesting.  The  son  of  Sir  David — Sir — David — Waller. 
Dear  me !  This  is  most  gratifying.  Children,  we  have  entertained 
the  son  of  a  nobleman.  I  thought — I  always  did  think — that 
there  was  in  his  manner  and  appearance  a  something  which  only 
noble  blood  confers.' 

•Well,'  Althea  laughed.  *I  do  not  think  there  was  much  noble 
blood  in  Mr.  Waller's  descent.' 

*  Children,'  Lucius  continued.  *  This  is  a  great  honour  for  us. 
Since  the  days  when  the  nobility  and  aristocracy  came  here  to 
witness  the  performance  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  the  Bank  has  been 
deserted  by  the  Great.  Beally — it  is  a  memorable  occasion  in  the 
Chronicles  of  the  time-hallowed  quarter.  And  in  this  house  I  In 
the  Academy !  * 

At  this  point  Cornelia  suddenly  jumped  clean  out  of  her  chair 
as  if  some  one  had  stuck  a  pin  in  her.  One  feels  a  kind  of  shame 
in  recording  so  undignified  a  thing  of  the  lady,  but  she  did  it,  with 
a  little  cry. 

*  Sister ! '  said  Lucius,  in  amazement. 

Cornelia  sat  down  again.    *  I  know  now,'  she  cried  breathlessly. 

*  I  know  why  I  recognised  the  voice  directly  I  heard  it.  The  voice 
and  the  eyes.  Brother,  are  we  blind  ?  They  are  the  eyes  and  the 
voice  of  my  cousin  Lucy.' 

*Lucy,  my  dear  Sister?  But  she  went  away  long  ago.  She 
left  Mr.  Norbery  and  got  married.  It  is  thirty  years  ago.  And 
this  young  man  is  the  son  of  Sir  David  Waller,  Sir — ^David — 
Waller — Prime  Minister — actually — ^Prime  Minister — of  the 
Colony  of  New  South  Wales.    Our  cousin  Lucy,  if  she  lives  still, 
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must  be  in — ^ahem ! — humble  circumstances.  We  were  alwajrs — 
up  to  a  certain  point — ^kind  to  Lucy  and  her  sister,  but  they 
were,  remember,  Cornelia,  in  a  humble  position,  though  our 
cousins.' 

*  Until  Lucy  became  a  snake  in  the  grass,'  said  Cornelia.  *  But 
for  her,  Mr.  Norbery  would,  I  believe ' 

Her  brother  waved  his  hand.  *  Until  that  time,  then,'  he  said, 
with  dignity,  *  we  were  kind  to  Lucy  and  she  was  grateful.  On 
•Sunday  she  was  always  welcome  to  tea.  We  still  wish  her  well  in 
her  present  humble  position,  and  in  case  of  need  we  would  again 
extend  our  protection.     But,  Cornelia ' 

*  He's  got  Lucy's  voice  and  he's  got  Lucy's  eyes.  Stuff  and 
rubbish  about  Sir  David  Waller  and  noblemen  and  Prime  Ministers ! 
Lucy's  voice  and  Lucy's  eyes  ! ' 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

IN  TIME  OF  TEMPTATION. 


Mr.  Joseph  Mayes  sat  in  his  room  at  the  back  of  his  office.  He 
was  resting  after  the  day's  Vork.  He  had  that  day  sold  up  a 
greengrocer,  and  kindly  laid  the  foundation  of  ruin  for  a  draper — 
in  a  manner  which  would  have  done  credit  to  his  predecessor. 
There  was  therefore  a  glow  of  satisfaction  in  his  heart.  He  was 
now  taking  his  well-earned  pleasure.  The  fair  goddess  Pleasure 
assumes  as  many  shapes  as  there  be  figures  of  mortal  men.  To 
every  one  of  us  she  is  our  own  veritable  effigies  engaged  in  doing 
continually  the  thing  which  at  the  time  we  love  the  most.  This 
occupation  she  varies  from  age  to  age,  but  to  millions  of  honest 
Britons  she  taketh  the  form  of  a  middle-aged  or  elderly  man  sit- 
ting in  an  arm-chair  with  a  pipe,  a  glass  of  cold  without,  and  the 
evening  paper.  The  first  essential  of  pleasure  is  rest :  the  second, 
tobacco:  the  third,  drink.  All  these  may  be  combined  with 
vacuity  of  mind.  But  when  one  gets  to  the  intellectual  level  of 
Mr.  Mayes,  there  must  be  food  for  the  brain.  Therefore,  the 
evening  paper.  And,  because  of  that  intellectual  level,  it  was  the 
sprightliest,  spiciest  and,  consequently,  the  most  truthful  of  the 
halfpenny  organs. 

Mr.  Mayes,  therefore,  rested.    He  was  at  peace  with  all  man- 
.]dnd.    The  shallow  observer  doubts  whether  a  money-lender  can 
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be  at  peace  with  the  world,  and  therefore  his  own  conscience. 
Why  not  ?  He  gets  nothing  but  his  bond — ^his  legal  rights.  It 
is  the  business  of  the  good  tradesman  to  buy  cheap  and  to  sell 
dear :  the  money-lender  lets  out  bags  of  gold  on  lease  :  he  asks 
as  big  a  rent  as  he  can  expect  to  get.  He  receives,  instead  of 
money  down,  a  promise  to  pay.  When  he  exacts  the  fcdfilment  of 
that  promise,  why  should  the  debtor  curse  him,  rage  at  him,  and 
call  him  sweater,  oppressor  of  the  poor,  and  usurer  ?  Whatever 
they  called  him,  Mr.  Mayes  cared  nothing.  He  was  at  peace  with 
all  the  world.  Though  the  greengrocer  whom  he  had  sold  up 
was  at  that  moment  raging  and  gnashing  his  teeth,  he  felt  no 
enmity  towards  that  greengrocer.  Not  at  all.  He  had  seen  so 
much  of  this  passion,  that  he  felt  like  a  doctor  in  a  hospital  or  a 
turnkey  in  a  prison.  But  the  unru69ed  calm  of  his  soul  was  to  be 
disturbed,  and  that  in  the  most  unexpected  and  the  most  bewilder- 
ing manner.    You  shall  hear. 

In  the  room  upstairs,  where  there  were  the  pile  of  papers,  the 
single  chair  and  the  table,  sat  beneath  a  gas-jet  the  Chevalier.  He 
wore  his  flat  cloth  cap,  and  for  convenience  of  reading,  though  in 
the  day  time  he  did  not  use  them,  he  wore  spectacles.  He  also 
had  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  an  old-fashioned  German  pipe  with  a  big 
bowl.  In  his  capacity  as  cook  he  had  his  stated  hours,  but  in  that 
of  clerk  he  had  none :  it  was  therefore  not  unusual  with  him  to 
spend  his  whole  evenings  in  the  room  reading  through  the  papers. 
Why  not  ?  He  had  nowhere  else  to  go :  his  work  was  almost 
mechanical  and  caused  no  fatigue :  he  was  as  comfortable  in  that 
room  as  if  he  were  wandering  among  the  streets :  alone  with  the 
papers  he  could  think.  Perhaps,  as  he  turned  over  the  pages  and 
plodded  through  the  deeds,  looking  for  nothing  but  the  name  of 
Mr.  Norbery,  his  mind  went  back  to  the  old,  old  days  before  the 
fatal  '48,  when  he  danced  and  made  love,  feasted,  gambled,  drank, 
squandered  and  conspired,  as  lighthearted  and  as  careless  as  any 
of  his  Magyar  race.  Perhaps  he  asked  himself  what  had  been 
the  outcome  of  that  year  of  Eevolution,  defeat,  and  bloodshed. 
Perhaps  he  remembered  his  own  broad  lands  which  had  gone  to 
the  hands  that  in  Hungary  grasp  all — those  of  the  usurer — ^and 
smiled  to  think  that  he  himself  in  his  old  age  had  gone  the  same 
way  as  his  estates. 

Who  knoweth  the  thoughts  of  an  old  man  ?  Too  soon — too 
soon — we  shall  learn  them  for  ourselves — the  regrets,  the  memo- 
ries, the  heart-sinkings,  the  repentance  that  pass  in  endless  pro**^ 
cession  through  his  brain.    No  old  man  has  ever  yet  written  of  his 
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age  :  no  old  woman  has  ever  yet  attempted  to  arrest  and  set  down 
on  paper  her  flying  thoughts — they  are  not  all,  I  suppose,  regrets, 
like  those  of  the  Belle  Heaulmi^re,  for  her  vanished  beauty, 

Ainsi  le  bon  temps  regrettons 
Entre  nous  pauvres  vieilles  sottes. 

Many  old  men  write  Eeminiscenees.  They  are  not  at  all 
what  we  want.  We  have  all  been  young :  we  all  begin  to  store  up 
our  reminiscences  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  have  any  memory  at  all : 
let  us  know  what  the  old  man  thinks  about  as  he  sits  in  his  leather 
chair  beside  the  fire ;  when  the  workers  have  gone  forth  to  their 
toil  and  the  room  is  quiet,  while  outside  the  sun  falls  upon  spring 
blossoms  and  the  lark  sings  in  the  sky,  and  the  clock  ticks  in  the 
comer,  and  the  dog  dreams  on  the  hearth  rug,  and  the  ashes  drop 
and  the  coal  cracks  in  the  grate. 

The  Chevalier  made  no  haste  :  nor  did  he  take  rest :  he  plodded 
on,  opening  one  paper,  reading  it  and  tossing  it,  if  it  did  not  con- 
tain the  name  of  Mr.  Norbery,  into  the  right-hand  comer.  If  it 
did,  he  laid  it  aside  for  further  examination  if  necessary.  But  as 
yet  he  had  chanced  upon  nothing  of  the  least  importance.  They 
were  the  papers  which  showed  the  life  work  of  two  very  indus- 
trious persons :  yet  they  were  now  of  not  the  least  use  to  anybody. 
This,  as  Mr.  Vicesimus  Cottle  might  have  observed,  is  the  way  of 
man.  He  toils  and  moils*  with  a  mighty  fuss,  mopping  his  brows 
and  puffing  and  panting,  and  behold !  when  he  has  been  dead  a 
year  or  two  the  whole  of  his  work  is  useless  and  forgotten  as  much 
as  the  crops  of  golden  grain  which  have  been  forced  to  grow  by 
the  farmer  and  have  long  since  been  garnered,  thrashed,  ground, 
made  into  loaves  and  baked  and  devoured. 

The  pile  on  the  table  at  the  Chevalier's  left  hand  continually 
decreased.  That  on  the  right-hand  corner  continually  grew  bigger. 
The  papers  on  the  shelves  gave  promise  of  much  more  work  for 
many  a  day  to  come.  He  finished  one  bundle — there  was  no- 
thing in  it — only  the  papers  connected  with  some  old  mortgage, 
bill  of  sale  and  so  forth — and  threw  it  into  the  corner.  Then  he 
took  up  the  next  bundle. 

This  time  he  paused  and  smiled  oddly.  The  Chevalier  gene- 
rally smiled  sadly.  This  time  it  was  the  smile  cynical,  which 
gave  a  novel  expression  to  his  face. 

He  took  up  the  bundle  lying  next  to  hand,  turned  it  over 
curiously,  and  examined  the  exterior  with  more  care  than  seemed 
necessary.     In  appearance  it  was  much  the  same  as  the  other 
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papers :  there  ^as  the  discoloration  of  age  and  some  fading  of  the 
ink,  but  not  much :  the  tape  which  tied  the  papers  together  had 
lost  its  colour.  The  Chevalier,  noting  these  signs,  smiled  again. 
Something  amused  him.  Perhaps  something  in  his  own  mind :  a 
reminiscence  of  the  past. 

Then  he  slowly  untied  the  tape  and  opened  the  bundle. 
Within  were  several  papers.  One  of  these  was  a  document  en* 
grossed  on  parchment :  it  was  endorsed  *  Last  Will  and  Testament 
of  Samuel  Norbery.' 

*  Last  Will  and  Testament  of  Samuel  Norbery,'  the  Chevalier 
read  three  times  over.  Then  he  laid  it  down.  *  This  is  very  inte- 
resting,' he  said.     *  I  am  glad  that  I  waited  for  the  paper  to  take 

its  proper  turn.    Yes '     He  examined  a  corner  of  the  outside 

sheet  which  had  been  folded  over  and  showed  a  few  lines  written 
in  very  small  character.  *  Yes :  there  is  no  doubt.  This  i^  indeed 
remarkable.  Now  I  think  I  know  who  is  Mr.  Norbery's  heir. 
Fortunate  young  man !  Fortunate  indeed  I  Yet — who  knows  ? 
I  think  there  are  not  many  in  Southwark  who  can  write  the 
Magyar  tongue — '  He  looked  at  the  writing  in  the  comer.  *  Who 
knows?  Fortune  is  deceitful.  Now  she  smiles.  And  then,  again, 
she  frowns.     Who  knows  if  the  Heir  is  indeed  fortunate  ?  * 

He  spread  open  the  paper  upon  the  table  and  began  to  read  it 
with  great  care.  Suddenly  his  face  expressed  the  utmost  astonish- 
ment. *  Is  it  possible  ?  '  he  cried.  *  Why — what  can  this  mean  ? 
Have  I  mistaken  the  packet  ?  That  is  quite  impossible.  I  marked 
it  instantly  and  wrote  this  note  upon  it  when  he  left  the  room. 
WTiat  does  It  mean  ? ' 

There  were  two  other  inclosures  in  the  packet.  One  of  these 
was  an  ordinary  letter,  folded,  and  endorsed  *  Directions  for  Mr. 
Norbery's  Will : '  the  other  was  a  packet  of  three  or  four  big 
blue  sheets  pinned  together,  and  endorsed  *  Draft  of  Mr.  Norbery's 
Will.' 

Then  the  Chevalier  rose  and,  taking  these  documents  in  his 
hand,  he  descended  the  stairs. 

*  Oh ! '  said  Mayes,  turning  his  head  languidly,  mind  and  body 
being  now  completely  at  rest.  *  You  think  you've  found  some- 
thing, do  you  ?  You've  found  something.  Well,  now.  Chevalier, 
won't  it  keep  till  to-morrow  ? ' 

*  I  think  it  will  keep  if  you  wish  it.  And  I  also  think  that  you 
will  be  glad  to  have  it  now.' 

*  Out  with  it  then — '  He  stretched  out  his  hand.  *  Give  it  over. 
Well  now,  Chevalier,  I've  been  thinking  that  you  might  find 
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somethiDg  before  long  if  only  to  pay  for  your  keep*  Hand  it 
over — what  is  it,  man  ?  What  are  you  looking  so  mighty  mys- 
terious about  ? ' 

*  It  is  called  the  Last  Will  and  Testament  of  Samuel  Norbery,' 
the  Chevalier  replied  gravely. 

*  What  ? '  Mr.  Mayes  dropped  his  pipe,  which  broke  into  frag- 
ments, and  upset  his  gin-and-water.  But  he  heeded  not  either 
disaster.     *  What  ? '  he  repeated.     *  Say  that  again.' 

*  The  document  which  I  have  found  on  the  table,'  replied  the 
Chevalier  gravely,  ^is  endorsed  **Last  Will  and  Testament  of 
Samuel  Norbery." ' 

*  Oh  1 '  Mr.  Mayes  leaned  forward  with  staring  eyes  and 
red  cheeks.  *  Oh !  At  last ! '  he  groaned,  but  not  with  pain  or 
sorrow. 

*  I  have  opened  and  read  it,'  the  Chevalier  went  on.  *  It  is  wit- 
nessed by  yourself.' 

*  Ay — by  myself— and  by  Backler's  clerk.' 

*  And  by  Mr.  Backler's  clerk.     It  is  dated -' 

*Give  it  over,  Chevalier.  Let  me  have  it.'  Mr.  Mayes 
clutched  the  paper  greedily.  *  Oh  !  I  knew  it  would  be  found  at 
last.  Yet  how  could  it  escape  ?  They  searched  all  through  the 
old  man's  papers  and  through  Backler's  papers  and  couldn't 
find  it.  Yet  here  it  is,  a  big  bundle,  endorsed  outside.  Che- 
valier, how  could  a  big  bundle  like  this  get  mislaid?  You 
might  as  well  mislay  a  barge  loaded  with  petroleum  casks  on  the 
Bank.  It's  a  very  curious  thing.'  He  turned  over  the  papers  as 
if  their  appearance  would  enlighten  him.  *  What  shelf  did  it  come 
from?' 

*  I  found  it  on  the  table.* 

*  Well — anyhow— here  it  is.  Lord !  I  remember  signing  it. 
And  now  we  shall  know  how  he  left  his  money.  Somebody  will 
be  a  lucky  man  when  this  will  is  proved.  But  it's  got  to  leave  my 
hands  first.  His  last  will.  I  remember  as  if  it  was  only  yester- 
day when  it  was  signed.'  He  nursed  the  bundle  like  a  baby 
while  he  allowed  his  memory  to  go  back  to  the  past.  *  It  was 
signed  in  Lawyer  Backler's  oflBce — his  own  room  at  the  back.  How 
in  the  world  could  a  great  big  paper  like  this  get  lost  ?  To  be 
sure,  when  he  went  silly  with  so  much  rum-and-water  anything 
might  have  got  lost.  Yet  such  a  paper  as  this — with  such  an  en- 
dorsement— and  us  all  searching  everywhere.  Where  did  you 
find  it?' 

*  Among  the  papers  on  my  table,'  the  Chevalier  repeated. 
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*  It  was  in  the  lawyer's  own  room,  I  remember,'  Mr.  Mayes 
went  on  regardless  of  the  correction — ^now  pleasantly  launched 
upon  the  sea  of  memory.  *  It  is  thirty  years  ago.  Yet  I  remem- 
ber the  very  morning.    It  was  a  baking  day  in  summer ' 

*  In  winter,'  said  the  Chevalier. 

*  How  the  devil  should  you  know  ?     You  weren't  there.      You 
were  dodging  the  police  in  your  own  coun  try — that's  what  you  were 
doing.     A  scorching  hot  day  it  was.    We'd  just  put  in  an  execu 
tion  for  a  young  fellow — Chemist  he  was  with  a  shop  in  Newcomer 
Street.     The  Chemist  he  went  on  like  a  madman,  I  remember, 
and  his  wife  cried  and  said  they  were  ruined.     Mr.  Norbery  spoke 
up  like  a  father,  as  he  always  did :  told  him  it  would  be  a  lesson 
for  the  future  against  extravagance  and  getting  into  debt,  and  if 
he  borrowed  money  of  honest  people  he  must  pay  it  back — and  so 
on.     It  was  beautiful  to  hear  Mr.  Norbery  rebuking  one  of  his 
clients  for  extravagance  while  he  was  selling  him  up.     I  never 
could  reach  to  it,  never.'      Mr.  Mayes  sighed.     *  Afterwards  the 
Chemist  couldn't  get  a  place  and  he  went  and  made  a  hole  in  th)B 
river.     From  Southwark  Bridge,  he  did,  and  his  wife  went  oflf  her 
chump.      Well — when  we'd  done  with  their  job,  the  Guv'nor 
turned  short  on  me,  "  Mayes,"  he  says,  "  you've  got  to  witness 
my  will,"  and  we  walked  together  to  Backler's  oflSce  in  the  Bridge 
Boad.     Thirty  years  ago  it  was.     I  remember  it  was  the  time 
when  he'd  got  his  dead  wife's  cousin  for  his  housekeeper — Lucy 
— ^what  was  her  name  ?     And  she  offended  the  old  man  by  marry- 
ing a  chap  down  at  Eotherhithe — a  boat  builder  he  was.  Waller 
by  name,  and  the  old  man  sold  him  up  too,  pretty  sharp,  just  to 
let  him  know  that  you  couldn't  go  again  Mr.  Norbery  for  nothing. 
But  I  never  heard  what  became  of  them.    This  was  the  Will  I 
signed — '  he  patted  the  document  tenderly.     *Lord!     To  think 
that  it's  found.     Chevalier,  I'm  most  afraid  to  open  it.    Yet  there 
can't  be  anything  for  me  in  it.     That's  certain.   I  wonder  how  he 
left  his  money.     I  remember  how  I  signed  it.     Mr.  Backler's 
clerk — he's  dead  now — died  three  years  ago  in  the  workhouse— he 
signed  first  and  I  signed  next.' 

*  No,'  said  the  Chevalier,  *  you  signed  first.' 

*  What  are  you  keeping  on  interrupting  for  ?     Don't  I  tell  you 
I  remember  his  signing  first  ? ' 

*  Look  at  the  will  then.' 

Mr.  Mayes  opened  it.     The  Chevalier  was  right.     His  own 
signature  came  before,  not  after,  that  of  the  unfortunate  Pauper. 

*  Well,  now,'  said  Mr.  Mayes,  *  that  shows  what  memory  will 
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do.  Now  if  you'd  put  me  in  the  box  I'd  ha'  sworn  that  I  signed 
last.  Lord  I  I  remember  as  well  as  •  •  •  and  here's  just  the 
contrary.  Why — I  was  no  more  than  twenty-five  or  so,  but  I 
knew  a  little  about  Law,  and  I  knew  that  if  I  was  a  witness  there 
could  be  nothing  for  me,  and  I  did  think  that  after  I'd  served  the 
Guv'nor  since  I  was  twelve  he  might  have  remembered  me  with 
a  trifle.  Not  he  !  Well  now,  that's  a  queer  trick  for  memory  to 
serve  me.  Yes,  there's  the  old  man's  signature — his  "s"  like 
print,  with  a  dot  at  both  ends :  and  his  "  y  "  with  a  curly  tail  and 
a  dot  on  both  sides  of  the  tail :  and  there's  mine — though  I  didn't 
think  I  wrote  so  well  in  those  days.  Mine  is  a  hand  that  improves 
by  practice.  No,  I  certainly  thought  I  had  a  clumsy  fist  in  those 
days.' 

*You  said  it  was  on  a  summer  morning,'  said  the  Cheva- 
lier. 

*  A  summer  morning  it  was.' 

*  Look  at  the  will  then,'  the  Chevalier  repeated. 

He  pointed  to  the  date.  Mr.  Mayes  read  and  looked  as  one 
who  finds  the  solid  earth  sinking  beneath  his  feet.  *  Lord ! '  he 
cried.  *  I'm  wrong  again — "  December  the  eighteenth ! "  Why,  I'd 
ha'  sworn—there  was  the  Chemist  and  the  shop :  the  man  sputter- 
ing with  rage  and  his  wife  all  of  a  tremble — and — and  the  hot 
sunshine  out  o'  doors.  Why,  I  remember  walking  in  the  shade. 
Chevalier,  what's  the  meaning  of  it  ?  Do  you  think  I've  got  a 
softening  ?    To  be  sure  it  was  thirty  years  ago.' 

*  Eight,'  said  the  Chevalier. 

*  Thirty,  you  fool ! '  Mr.  Mayes  turned  very  red  at  the  third 
correction  of  fact.     *  How  the  devil  should  you  know  ? ' 

*  Look  at  the  will  again.' 

Mr.  Mayes  looked  again.  The  full  date  was  December  the 
eighteenth  1879.  He  gazed  upon  the  date  with  open  mouth. 
He  could  say  nothing.  He  was  quite  confounded.  For  his 
memory  had  changed  eight  years  into  thirty:  it  had  changed 
winter  into  summer :  his  own  age  from  twenty-five  to  forty-seven  : 
and  his  own  signature  from  second  to  first.  These  are  very  won- 
derful tricks  for  memory  to  play. 

He  looked  at  the  Chevalier  and  shook  bis  head,  because  lan« 
guage  failed  him. 

*  I  leave  it  with  you,'  said  the  clerk.    *  I  shall  go  to  bed.' 

*  Stop — stop.  Tell  me  first — before  I  read  it— am  I  awake 
and  in  my  senses? — tell  me — how  did  the  old  man  leave  bis 
money  ? ' 
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'  He  lefi  it  all  to  Althea,  daughter  of  Clement  Indagine,  to  be 
paid  over  to  her  on  the  day  ^hen  she  should  marry  and  ohange 
her  name.  Meantime,  until  her  marriage,  the  whole  was  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  trustees.' 

*  Who  are  the  trustees  ?  * 

*  Backler  the  Solicitor,  and  you — Joseph  Mayes,  Bat  there's 
more  in  the  Will.' 

*Go  away,*  said  Mr.  Mayes  faintly.  *Go  away,  Chevalier — I 
must — I  must  read  it  for  myself.' 

He  read  it  through  three  times.  First  he  read  it  as  quickly 
as  he  could — being  but  a  slow  reader  at  the  best.  Then  he  read 
it  twice  over  more  slowly.  Then  he  put  the  Will  aside  and  read 
the  other  documents — Mr.  Norbery's  own  letter  of  Instructions  and 
the  Solicitor's  draft. 

Never  in  all  his  life  had  he  been  so  bewildered.  He  remem- 
bered the  hot  summer  morning,  the  wailing  of  the  Chemist's 
wife,  the  signature  of  the  lawyer's  clerk  followed  by  his  own,  in 
Mr.  Backler's  office,  thirty  years  before.  But  for  the  life  of  him 
he  could  not  remember  the  winter  morning  eight  years  ago,  when 
he  signed  first. 

*  I  could  have  sworn '  he  repeated.     In  fact  many  times 

over  he  did  swear.    And  yet,  the  Will  dated  Dec.  18,  1879,  stared 
him  in  the  fieu;e. 

For  the  moment  the  disposition  of  the  Will  hardly  concerned 
him.  He  was  trying  to  remember — and  he  could  in  no  way 
remember — signing  that  Will.  Eight  years  ago,  not  thirty.  And 
he  himself  appointed  Trustee,  with  nothing  for  his  trouble.  That 
little  fact,  certainly,  was  exactly  like  the  old  man. 

Only  eight  years  ago,  and  yet  he  could  not  remember :  while 
of  the  previous  Will,  that  made  thirty  years  before,  destroyed,  no 
doubt,  in  favour  of  the  new  will,  he  remembered  all  those  details 
which  he  had  set  forth.  A  very  strange  situation,  a  truly  original 
and  previously  unheard-of  situation,  that  a  Will  should  have  been 
found  after  the  Treasury  people  had  searched  everywhere  :  a  Will 
not  thrust  away  in  some  comer,  but  lying  boldly  among  other 
papers:  a  W^ill  witnessed  by  himself:  only  eight  years  ago— and 
yet  he  could  not  remember  anything,  not  the  least  thing  in  the 
world  about  it. 

Bewildered  with  this  extraordinary  trick  of  memory,  Mr. 
Mayes  stimulated  his  brain  with  a  drink— with  two — three  drinks* 
Before  going  to  bed  he  had  succeeded  in  recalling  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case:  he  saw, quite  clearly,  the  old  lawyer;  the 

na 
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lawyer's  clerk,  also  an  old  man ;  Mr.  Norbery  bent  with  age,  a 
tottering  old  man,  gathered  together  with  himself,  in  the  lawyer's 
office,  the  Will  spread  out  upon  the  table  :  outside,  a  cold  December 
morning  with  snow  and  sleet.  Yet,  curiously,  when  he  took  up 
the  pen  to  witness  the  signature,  the  figures  in  the  interesting 
group  were  transformed,  and  the  season  was  changed  as  if  in  a 
scene  at  the  Pantomime.  It  was  a  hot  morning  in  summer :  the 
lawyer  and  his  clerk  and  Mr.  Norbery  himself  were  no  longer  old 
men,  but  in  the  prime  of  life — Mr.  Norbery  especially  upright 
and  straight,  iron  grey,  fifty  years  of  age  :  and  he  himself  a  young 
man,  in  appearance  a  working  man,  who  wrote  with  difficulty  and 
handled  a  pen  with  less  freedom  than  a  chisel. 

He  carried  the  Will  to  bed  with  him  and  put  it  under  his 
pillow.  But  he  was  unable  to  sleep.  When  he  dropped  at  last  into 
an  uneasy  slumber  he  dreamed  a  hundred  disquieting  and  uncom- 
fortable things.  And  he  awoke  at  six  o'clock  with  a  start,  and  sat 
up  broad  awake  at  once,  fancying  that  he  had  not  yet  even  read 
the  Will. 

He  read  it  through  very  carefully.     *  There  was  more  in  it,'  * 
the  Chevalier  said.     Yes — there  was  much  more  in  it. 

The  Testator,  Samuel  Norbery,  gave  the  whole  of  his  property, 
both  real  and  personal,  to  George  William  Backler,  Solicitor,  and 
Joseph  Mayes,  Clerk  to  himself,  upon  Trust  to  pay  his  debts,  his 
funeral  and  other  expenses,  and  to  accumulate  the  residue  of  his 
property  until  the  end  of  the  year  1887,  or  until  his  grand-niece, 
Althea  Indagine,  daughter  of  Clement  Indagine,  then  resident  at 
No.  12  New  Thames  Street,  Bankside,  gentleman,  should  change 
her  name  either  by  marriage  with  some  person  whose  surname 
was  not  and  never  had  been  Indagine,  or  by  public  announcement, 
and  that  if  the  said  Althea  Indagine  should  marry  such  a  person 
within  the  term  aforesaid,  the  said  Trustee  should  hold  the  whole 
of  the  Property  in  Trust  for  her  absolutely. 

But  in  case  the  said  Althea  Indagine  should  not  contract  such 
a  marriage  within  the  term  aforesaid,  the  said  Trustees  were  to 
become '  possessed  of  the  said  residue  and  accumulations  upon 
Trust  for  Oliver,  adopted  son  of  Robert  Luttrel,  Physician,  of  12 
New  Thames  Street,  Bankside. 

The  whole  of  this  magnificent  property  to  be  handled  by  him- 
self in  Trust !  and  to  think  that  six  years  had  passed  without  his 
having  any  of  that  handling !  All  that  property  in  Tru«t  to 
manage ! 

Then  Sir.  Mayes  arose  hurriedly  and  dressed,  and  went  down- 
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Btaira  before  his  clerk  had  opened  the  shutters,  swept  out  the 
office,  and  taken  in  the  milk. 

When  breakfast  was  served  he  appeared  with  an  unusual 
smile  and  a  most  friendly  nod  and  looked  about  him  with  a  cheer- 
fulness quite  uncommon,  for  Mr.  Mayes,  like  the  greater  part  of 
mankind,  generally  began  the  day  grumpily.  In  his  coat  pocket 
was  the  will. 

*  Bacon  and  eggs,'  he  said.  *  You've  a  light  hand  with  the 
frying-pan,  Chevalier,  I  will  say  that  of  you.  Take  another  egg. 
Here's  one  browned  beautiful.  Well,  nobleman,  I've  read  the 
will  right  through.' 

*  You  have  read  the  Will  right  through,' the  Chevalier  repeated 
gravely. 

*  Yes,  and  a  most  wonderful  thing  it  is.  I  don't  know  what 
they  will  say  to  it  at  the  Treasury.  I'll  make  a  few  inquiries  first 
before  we  move  ;  meantime,  not  a  word,  remember.' 

*  Not  a  word,'  repeated  the  Che valier,  looking  at  him  strangely* 

*  As  for  that  poor  girl,  I'm  sure  I'm  delighted.' 

*  You  do  remember  signing  the  will,  then  ? ' 

*  Memory  plays  strange  tricks  sometimes,'  Mr.  Mayes  replied 
with  some  confusion.  *  But  a  good  sleep  sometimes  sets  all  to 
rights.  It's  the  work  that  tells,  you  see  ;  when  a  man  is  tired,  he 
doesn't  remember  everything.' 

*  The  work  that  tells' — the  Chevalier  was  very  odd  in  his  manner 
this  morning. 

*  Nobleman,' — Mr.  Mayes  assumed  his  most  benignant  smile 
— *  we're  old  friends  by  this  time,  ain't  we  ?  Certainly,  says  you. 
We  know  each  other  at  last,  don't  we  ?  Why,  to  be  sure  we  do, 
says  you.  I've  been  a  considerate  employer,  haven't  I  ?  None 
more  so,  says  you,  and  a  hasty  word  now  and  then  doesn't  count, 
between  pals.  If  you  were  a  younger  man  and  could  run  about  a 
bit  faster,  you  should  be  a  partner,  Chevalier,  instead  of  a  clerk. 
That  is  what  you  should  be.' 

The  Chevalier  bowed  his  head  gravely. 

*  A  lucky  day  it  was  for  you  when  I  picked  you  up,  a  very  lucky 
day.    You  were  in  rags,  I  remember.' 

The  Chevalier  held  up  the  skirt  of  his  coat  and  pointed  to  his 
cuffs. 

*  Well — you  are  rather  ragged  still.  Chevalier.  But  it's  warm 
weather  now.  Before  the  cold  sets  in  you  shall  have  a  new  thick 
coat — rely  upon  that  promise — if  it  is  only  a  reward  for  finding 
this  Will.     I  took  you  in  out  of  the  street.' 
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« You  did.' 

*  I  made  you  my  clerk ' 

*  And  your  cook  and  messenger,'  said  the  Chevalier. 

^  No  one  cooks  so  well  as  you,  and  no  one  handles  a  frying  pan 
or  a  griddle  with  more  feeling.  I  always  feel  at  meals,  that  it's  a 
blessing  for  both  of  us  to  have  well-cooked  wholesome  food — well 
— you've  had  light  work — you  can't  deny  that.' 

*  1  do  not  deny  it.' 

*  You've  had  the  run  of  your  teeth  :  enough  to  eat,  haven't 
you?' 

The  Chevalier  bowed  gravely  and  spread  out  his  hands. 

*  For  your  bedroom,  you  have  a  spacious,  lofty  and  well-lighted 
apartment  in  the  roof,  commanding  a  splendid  view  of  the  rising 
Surrey  hills.  In  the  daytime  you  enjoy  the  use  of  a  noble  recep- 
tion room ' — it  was  the  back  office,  in  which  they  were  sitting — 
*  replete,  I  am  sure,  with  every  comfort — '  it  contained  a  table  and 
two  chairs,  one  a  wooden  arm-chair,  the  other  without  arms. 
^  With  every  comfort,'  Mr.  Mayes  repeated.  *  And  with  all  the 
latest  improvements :  you  have  a  splendid  kitchen  with  a  beautiful 
range :  you  have  the  unrestricted  use  of  a  garden ' — ^he  looked  out 
of  the  window  upon  the  black  patch  with  a  single  grimy  laurel  in 
it — *  small  and  compact  and  elegantly  shrubbed.  You  have  a  re- 
fined home  and  a  cheerful  if  limited  circle :  my  society — mine : 
diet  unlimited  and  drink  in  moderation.  You  would  also  have 
the  use  of  a  bath  if  the  pipes  were  in  order.  And  in  return,  such 
light  work  as  has  to  be  done.  Don't  think.  Chevalier,  that  I 
grumble  at  the  cost.  It  is  a  Christian  duty  to  entertain  Foreign 
noblemen,  as  well  as  one's  fellow-creatures,  especially  when  they 
are  in  rags  and  patriotic  in  their  disposition.  I  do  not  grudge  it, 
I  say.  Chevalier,  I'd  do  it  again.' 

*  What  do  you  ask  me  to  do  ? ' 

*  Well '  Mr.  Mayes  looked  uneasy.  *  First  of  all,  say  nothing. 

Do  you  know  the  girl  ? ' 

*  I  know  her.' 

*  Tell  her  nothing,'  he  repeated. 

*  I  shall  tell  her,  for  the  moment,  nothing.  I  have  already 
promised.    I  wait  to  see  what  happens  next.' 

*  And  look  here.  Chevalier- '  he  shuffled  his  feet  and  his  eyes 

fell.  *  Memory  is  a  very  rum  thing.  It's  the  ruramest  thing  there 
is.  You  took  me  by  surprise  last  night.  I  was  thinking  about 
something  else.  Perhaps  a  man  may  have  a  kind  of  softening 
and  not  know  it.     As  for  thinking  it  was  thirty  years  ago  and 
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in  the  summer — when  it  was  eight  years  ago,  and  in  the  winter. 
Ha !  ha !  that's  a  good  joke — we'll  have  our  laugh  over  that — to 
ourselves,  Chevalier,  won't  we  ?  To  ourselves ;  not  with  other 
people — we  won't  take  anybody  else  into  that  joke.  I  sup- 
pose— but  I  wouldn't  say  that  outside — that  I  was  a  little 
drunk.' 

*  You  were  perfectly  sober.' 

^  I  must  have  been  a  little  drunk — I  had  some  gin-and-watcr 
before  supper,  and  what  with  the  beer  at  supper  and  the  gin-and- 
water  after  supper -' 

*  You  were  perfectly  sober,'  the  Chevalier  repeated. 

*0h!  very  well — then — it  comes  to  this,  Chevalier,  you  must 
hold  your  tongue  about  it.' 

*  You  remember  now  that  you  witnessed  the  will  eight  years 
ago.' 

*  Certainly.  Quite  well.  Certainly.  How  could  I  ever  have 
made  such  a ' 

Then  Mr.  Mayes  caught  the  Chevalier's  eyes,  and  there  was 
a  look  in  them  so  queer,  so  strange,  so  monitory,  that  he  left  the 
sentence  unfinished  and  returned  to  his  bacon  and  eggs. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

THE   GUARANTEE   IS   CUT   OFF. 


Some  men  carry  good  luck  with  them  wherever  they  go — good 
luck  to  others  if  not  to  themselves.  Others  carry  bad  luck  with 
them ;  they  are  accursed  with  the  possesfcion  of  the  Evil  Eye : 
those  who  become  associated  with  them  presently  fall  into  some 
kind  of  trouble,  even  though  the  unfortunate  cause — he  who 
brought  the  ill  luck  in  his  pocket — may  still  continue  to  prosper 
mightily.  It  seemed,  for  instance,  at  first,  that  the  young  man 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth  had  brought  with  him  every  kind  of 
happiness ;  yet  behold :  In  the  house  which  had  sheltered  him 
there  was  one  girl  who  wept  when  she  was  alone  and  hung  her 
head  when  she  was  in  the  family  circle.  And  in  the  other  house 
which  had  given  him  hospitality,  there  was  a  man  whom  he  left 
restless  and  discontented,  and  a  girl  whom  he  had  taken  out  of 
monotony  and  stagnant  calm  and  filled  with  new  thoughts.  Now 
the  putting  of  new  thoughts  into  a  resident  of  that  house  was  like 
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the  turning  of  a  rushing  mountain  stream  into  a  still,  placid  moun- 
tain tarn.  Before  Laurence  came  to  these  distant  shores  from  far 
Australia,  the  inhabitants  were  e?en  as  those  peaceful,  tranquil, 
contented  Caribs  before  Columbus  touched  the  shores  of  Hispaniola. 
The  Caribs  knew  few  arts  and  desired  to  know  no  more.  They 
lived  and  loved  after  the  manner  of  their  ancestors ;  some  of  them, 
perhaps,  even  ate  up  each  other,  following  the  same  time-honoured 
example.  On  Bank  Side,  Oliver,  contented  with  his  salary  of  three 
pounds  a  week,  courted  Cassie,  and  was  gradually  forgetting  the 
abominable  principles  he  had  learned  in  Germany ;  he  lived  the 
simple  life  and  thought  of  science  day  and  night.  Althea's  boat  lay 
riding  on  the  flood  while  that  river  nymph  saw  troops  of  ghosts 
walking  upon  the  banks  and  gliding  in  splendid  barges  up  and 
down  the  river.  The  Poet  was  preparing  for  posterity  the  Com- 
plete Edition  of  his  Poems  ;  in  a  work  designed  for  posterity  no 
one  is  ever  in  a  hurry :  it  may  extend  for  a  thousand  years  and 
one  would  not  grow  tired  of  it.  Now — now — as  in  those  lovely 
Caribbean  isles  after  the  advent  of  the  white-winged  ships,  all, 
all  was  changed.  The  old  contentment  was  gone :  and  he  who 
could  have  set  things  right  was  also  gone,  no  one  knew  where. 
More  misfortune — much  more  misfortune — was  to  follow. 

Take  the  unhappy  case  of  Lucius  himself. 

Up  to  forty  years  of  age  the  career  of  this  legal  functionary 
was  one  of  great  success  and  well-merited  honour.  He  bore  his 
success  and  his  honours  with  becoming  dignity.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen,  when  he  left  the  paternal  Academy,  he  entered  as  a 
junior — nothing  but  a  junior — a  boy  clerk — in  Chambers,  being 
in  the  service  of  half  a  dozen  gentlemen,  for  the  most  part  newly 
called  to  the  Bar.  When  the  others  drifted  apart,  Lucius  attac^hed 
himself — at  a  small  Guarantee — to  one  who  presently  began  to 
attract  the  attention  of  solicitors  and  rose  rapidly  into  practice 
and  to  that  kind  of  income  which  so  much  glorifies  and  illustrates 
the  dignity  of  the  Bar.  In  due  course,  Mr.  Polter  assumed  silk ; 
he  became  Polter  Q.C.  The  Guarantee  then  touched  the  respect- 
able figure  of  200^.,  in  addition  to  which  there  were  the  clerk's 
fees,  so  that  Lucius  was  in  the  receipt  of  an  income  far  beyond 
anything  he  had  ever  expected,  and  stood  among  the  most  envied 
of  his  brethren  who  assist  upon  the  Higher  Branch. 

The  Barrister's  Clerk  occupies  a  unique  position  in  Clerkdom. 
His  income,  not  his  Guarantee  or  fixed  salary,  rises  and  falls  with 
that  of  his  master.  There  is  thus  established  a  kind  of  partner- 
ship :  or  rather,  there  is  the  relationship  of  client  and  patron.     If 
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the  patron  or  the  lawyer  has  a  bad  time,  it  is  shared  by  the  client 
or  clerk.  When  the  patron  is  successful,  the  client,  like  the 
Pope,  leads  a  happy  life.  But,  asj^in  every  other  earthly  career, 
there  are  many  who  fail  in  this  blessedness  of  a  patron's  success 
and  never  rise  above  the  Guarantee.  And,  as  in  all  other  profes- 
sions, there  are  many  kinds  of  men  who  follow  it.  There  is  the 
dignified  clerk,  for  instance,  such  as  Lucius  Cottle,  whose  manners 
are  founded  on  those  of  the  Bench,  rather  than  the  Bar.  There 
is  the  convivial  clerk  who  drinketh  with  other  clerks,  even  with 
those  of  the  Lower  Branch,  and  hath  no  pride  in  his  calling,  and 
may  be  seen  in  billiard  rooms  and  music  halls.  There  is  again 
the  clerk  who  brings  business :  he  presents  an  affable  and  cheerful 
countenance ;  he  has  a  warm  grasp  and  a  sunny  smile,  and  he 
has  a  cold  heart :  in  these  days,  it  is  such  a  clerk  as  is  most 
desired. 

There  was  no  more  dignified  clerk  in  the  Four  Inns  of  Court 
than  Mr.  Cottle :  nor  was  thisre  one  who  was  more  respected  in 
both  branches.  Polter  Q.C.  was  envied  for  the  possession  of  this 
Prince,  Paragon,  or  Phoenix  of  Clerks.  He  was  supposed  to  cause 
the  flow  of  business  as  the  moon  causeth  the  flow  of  tides.  No  clerk 
ever  received  a  brief  with  a  finer  air  :  he  conferred  a  favour  by 
taking  it :  he  did  not  display  gratitude ;  his  was  the  obliging 
party,  not  the  obliged. 

*  We  are  very  busy  just  now,'  he  would  say,  lifting  a  brow  pre- 
occupied with  the  cares  of  work.  *  But  you  may  leave  it  with  me ; 
we  will  do  what  we  can  for  you.'  Nor  did  any  clerk  rate  his 
master's  services  at  a  more  princely  value. 

Polter  would  have  been  made  a  judge  :  everybody  said  that  he 
was  certain  to  be  made  a  judge :  in  that  case  one  of  the  snug  little 
berths  of  which  there  are  so  many  in  the  Courts  of  Law  would 
have  been  found  for  Lucius.  Alas !  The  Lady  Atropos — let  us 
speak  of  her  with  awe — cut  a  certain  thread  with  her  scissors  and 
Polter  Q.C.  had  to  retire  from  chambers,  club,  Cumberland  Terrace, 
and  his  wide  circle  of  friends  and  the  world.  He  gave  up  practice 
and  fell  asleep  in  Kensal  Green.  Never  did  a  greater  misfortune 
befall  any  Barrister's  Clerk.  That  was  five  years  before  this  history 
begins,  when  Lucius  was  forty  years  of  age. 

Everyone,  at  first,  said  that  the  man  would  be  fortunate  who 
should  secure  Bolter's  clerk.  But  then  every  man  in  good  practice 
had  his  own  clerk  already.  Therefore,  Lucius  had  to  look  among 
the  rising  men.  He  attached  himself  to  one  who  had  all  the 
ambition  requisite  for  the  receipt  of  the  most  enormous  income* 
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but  lacked  the  power  of  convincing  solicitors  that  it  would  be  to 
their  advantage  to  give  him  that  income.  This  aspirant  thought 
that  business  would  follow  in  the  train  of  Polter's  clerk,  and 
retained  him,  at  first,  on  the  old  Guarantee. 

The  result  was  not  quite  what  was  expected.  For  though 
some  of  the  clerk's  old  friends  stood  by  him,  the  new  master  was 
not  a  Polter. 

Then  the  Guarantee  was  reduced. 

A  second  and  a  third  time,  it  was  reduced. 

It  now  stood  at  the  figure — ridiculous  when  one  considers  the 
ability  of  the  recipient— of  ....  but  no,  'twere  indelicate  to  set 
it  down. 

Five  years  passed.  The  learned  Counsel,  who  had  once  seemed 
one  of  the  coming  men,  rose  no  higher.  His  chance  was  gone  : 
he  would  never  get  any  higher  endorsement  of  the  few  briefs 
which  came  in:  dignity  was  lost  upon  such  a  master.  The 
chambers  were  shared  by  three  or  four  young  gentlemen,  who 
talked,  smoked  cigarettes,  read  French  novels,  sat  on  tables,  and 
told  each  other  stories — and  of  what  flippancy ! — and  had  no  feel- 
ing, either  for  the  dignity  of  a  clerk  or  the  gravity  of  their  pro- 
fession. One  of  them  spent  his  whole  time  in  writing  for  the 
magazines :  he  was  known  to  have  written  a  novel,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  which  he  had  paid  a  large  sum,  and  he  was  said  to  have 
succeeded  in  getting  a  farce  accepted  at  the  Melpomene  Theatre 
— a  farce — and  a  novel — oh !  dread  Shade  of  Polter ! 

The  last  blow  fell ;  the  Guarantee  was  cut  off :  Lucius  was  in- 
formed that  his  services,  in  the  depressed  condition  of  business, 
could  all  be  performed  by  a  boy.  He  could,  therefore,  take  a 
month's  notice  or  a  month's  pay.  The  blow  was  not  unexpected, 
yet,  when  it  fell,  it  was  like  the  stroke  of  a  hammer  on  the  temple> 
for  it  stunned  this  clerk  and  for  a  whole  morning  left  him  speech- 
less. The  vivacious  young  gentlemen  told  their  stories  within 
hearing,  but  he  heard  them  not.  He  sat  at  his  desk,  but  though 
there  was  no  work  to  do  he  held  pen  in  hand  and  thought  that 
he  was  driving  it. 

At  the  same  moment  another  disaster  fell  upon  the  unfortu- 
nate family.  Misfortunes  are  gregarious,  as  is  well  known :  they 
love  not  solitary  ways  :  they  will  still  be  moving,  if  they  can,  in 
troops. 

We  must  not  blame  the  Manager  of  the  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
branch.  He  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  business:  if 
things  go  wrong  it  is  he  who  is  blamed :  he  is  not,  again,  the 
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Proprietor :  if  he  were,  he  could  afford  sometimes  to  pass  over, 
to  pardon,  to  accept  excuses,  to  give  time,  to  be  moved  with  com- 
passion. A  Manager  cannot  permit  himself  any  of  these  pleasures. 
It  was  Cassie's  duty  to  receive  visitors,  to  point  out  to  them 
the  various  styles  in  which  grace  and  comeliness  such  as  theirs 
may  be  represented  by  the  sun :  to  take  their  guineas  and  to 
show  them  such  civility  as  would  give  this  atelier  a  good  name. 
As  she  was  an  obliging  girl  of  pleasing  address,  and  appearance  to 
correspond,  she  had  hitherto  given  satisfaction  to  the  Manager. 
Alas !  since  her  trouble  began,  all  this  was  changed.  Her  smiles 
vanished :  her  manner  was  short,  her  appearance  sad ;  and  as  day 
followed  day,  there  was  no  change  in  these  signs  of  trouble  and 
distress. 

*  See  now,  young  lady,'  said  the  Manager.  ^  Things  can't  go 
on  this  way,  you  know.' 

*  What  way  ? '  asked  Gassie,  perfectly  well  understanding. 

*  What's  come  over  you  ?    What's  the  matter  with  you  ? ' 

*  Nothing,'  said  the  girl. 

*  That's  nonsense,  and  you  know  it.  Where's  your  cheerful- 
ness ?  where's  your  old  smile,  and  your  good  looks?  Well — it's  no 
concern  of  mine  what  the  trouble  may  be,  but  don't  you  see  that 
we  can't  go  on  ? ' 

*  I  do  my  work,'  she  replied. 

*  Yes,  you  receive  the  people  as  if*you  wanted  to  cry  over  them. 
Hang  it !  People  won't  be  cried  over :  you  might  just  as  well 
pray  for  'em.  And  then  they  go  away  and  say  the  girl  looks  so 
miserable  that  she  must  be  ill-treated — who  ill-treats  you  in  this 
house,  I  should  like  to  know  ? ' 

'Nobody.' 

*  Nobody,  of  course  not.  But  we  get  all  the  credit  of  it. 
Why,  you  are  actually  bringing  a  bad  name  on  the  place.  We 
can^t  go  on,  you  know,  we  really  can't.' 

*  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ? ' 

*  Get  back  your  cheerful  looks,  my  girl,  that's  what  1  want 
you  to  do.  If  you  can  do  that  I've  no  complaint  to  make.  If 
you  can't,  why  then,  you  see,  we  must  consider  our  position.' 

In  a  week's  time,  Cassie  remaining  contumacious  in  melan- 
choly, the  Manager  did  consider  the  position.  Now  when  a 
business  man  considers  a  position,  he  is  not  like  a  military  man 
engaged  in  the  same  occupation.  He  is  not  going  to  defend  or 
to  storm  that  position.  He  is  going  to  put  an  end  to  it.  The 
position  therefore  vanished.     Cassie  received  a  week's    notice. 
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Alas  for  the  persecution  of  Fate !  It  was  on  the  same  day  that 
the  Guarantee  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Cottle  came  home  that  evening  with  an  air  of  increased 
dignity.  He  at  first  said  nothing,  but  took  his  arm-chair,  and 
sat  bolt  upright  without  book  or  newspaper,  his  thin  legs  crossed, 
his  hands  upon  the  arms  of  the  chair,  his  head  erect,  as  one  who 
awaits  buffets  of  fortune. 

It  was  an  attitude  for  a  gentleman  in  time  of  trouble  unde- 
served. Flavia,  the  most  sympathetic  of  the  three  as  regards  her 
father,  was  the  first  to  perceive  that  something  had  happened — of 
course,  something  bad ;  but  she  said  nothing.  Presently  Cornelia, 
from  her  chair,  became  also  aware  that  something  had  happened. 
The  uneasiness  of  anticipation  is  as  catching  as  mumps.  Sem- 
pronius  perceived  that  something  was  in  the  air;  he,  too,  was 
arrived  at  that  stage  of  experience  when  things  unusual  are 
expected  to  be  things  unpleasant. 

Cassie  suffering  on  her  own  account  regarded  not  her  parent. 
Besides  she  was  looking  out  of  the  window.  She  saw  and  felt 
nothing  but  her  own  sadness. 

The  Master  of  the  house,  not  unconscious  of  awakened 
curiosity,  sat  in  silence :  from  time  to  time  a  smile  passed  over  his 
face,  as  of  one  who  endures,  or  a  gentle  nod,  as  of  one  who  accepts : 
but  he  would  not  too  quickly  satisfy  curiosity.  His  own  admirable 
behaviour  under  misfortune  pleased  and  consoled  him.  Does 
it  not  always  console  the  sufferer  when  he  can  feel  that  he 
has  done  or  said  the  right  thing?  Consider  the  frequent 
funerals  of  the  Mile  End  Road,  where  they  still  know  how  to  do 
justice  to  a  funeral.  As  the  men  in  black  walk  stately  before 
and  beside  the  bier,  you  may  look  into  the  carriages  and  mark 
how  the  grief  of  the  bereaved  is  visibly  consoled  by  the  admira- 
tion of  the  people  on  the  pavement.  They  sit  upright  with  con- 
scious pride :  the  women  bridle  and  smile :  the  men  nudge  each 
other.  A  family  which  can  do  things  in  such  a  style  is  indeed 
one  which  confers  honour  on  its  members. 

When  Lucius  presently  arose  and  sought  the  book  with  which 
he  illustrated  every  difficulty  in  the  conduct  of  life — I  mean  his 
father's  work,  which  was  his  guide  in  doubt  and  his  fount  of  con- 
solation in  trouble — Flavia  understood  that  the  position  was 
serious  indeed. 

He  opened  the  book  and  laid  it  before  him.  Then  he  turned 
over  the  pages  and  cleared  his  throat  as  one  who  is  about  to  com- 
mence Family  Prayers.     He  then  read  aloud,  with  intervals  for. 
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meditatioD,  detached  maxims  or  Bentences  as  he  found  them  in 
the  volume.  The  effect  was  as  saddening  as  the  ringing  of  a 
knell  or  the  firing  of  minute  guns  at  sea. 

'  When  Eliphaz,  Bildad  and  Zophar  could  not  console  the 
afflicted  Patriarch,  the  Hand  which  had  laid  the  suffering  upon 
him  was  pleased  graciously  to  remove  them.  With  this  example 
before  him,  the  wise  man  waits.* 

^  Children,'  said  the  expositor,  ^  the  wise  man  waits.' 

Flavia  was  unable  to  withhold  a  murmur  of  admiration.  Never 
was  such  a  man  as  father  for  behaving  in  the  right  way.  Other 
sufferers  waltz  around  and  let  themselves  rip :  he  on  the  other 
hand — but  what  had  happened  to  him  ? 

The  reader  went  on  :  — 

'Belisarius,  blind  and  old,  extends  his  hand  and  begs  an 
obolus.  Croesus  is  laid  upon  the  pyre  to  be  burned  alive. 
Dionysius  teaches  a  school.  These  are  the  commonest  illustra- 
tions of  Fickle  Fortune.  We  need  not  goto  history  for  examples  of 
her  inconstancy,  because  every  workhouse  presents  us  with  many 
proofs.  Let  us  read  in  the  Book  of  Life,  which  lies  open  to  all  of 
us,  lessons  that  may  keep  us  sober  in  times  of  fatness,  and  re- 
signed in  times  of  dearth.  Should  the  worst  happen  to  us  we 
have  at  hand  instances  parallel  with  our  own  case  or  even  worse.' 
These,  children,  are  the  words  of  your  grandfather.  *  The  wise 
man  is  resigned  in  times  of  dearth,  that  is,  I  take  it,  not  dear- 
ness,^  because  1  have  always  found  things  dear,  all  my  life — but, 
in  times  of  scarcity,  when  not  only  luxuries  have  to  be  abandoned 
but  necessaries  have  to  be  straitened.' 

At  this  point  Sempronius,  who  was  sitting  behind  his  father, 
clapped  his  hands  to  his  ears  so  as  not  to  hear  these  signals  of 
distress.  Besides  he  had  a  most  wonderful  book  to  read  :  it  was 
about  an  heroic  boy  with  Nelson.  And  Cassie  about  this  time 
became  conscious  of  something  unusual  and  turned  her  head. 
And  Cornelia  coughed  quietly.  The  action  is  with  some  an  indica- 
tion of  satisfaction  or  of  pride  which  must  manifest  itself  in  some 
way.  In  the  Church  one  ^cannot  clap  hands,  stamp  with  the  feet, 
or  cry  encore.  Therefore  one  coughs  quietly.  Well  mannered 
ladies  in  a  certain  rank  of  life  seldom  mark  their  approval  in  any 
other  way. 

Her  brother  turned  two  or  three  pages  more,  and  in  the  voice 
of  a  clergyman  at  a  funeral  began  again  : — 

*  The  wants  of  the  body  are  few.  The  chances  of  Fortune  can- 
not touch  the  soul.     He  who- ' 
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*  Father ! '  cried  Flavia,  springiDg  to  her  feet,  *  what  in  the 
world  has  happened  ? ' 

Her  father  closed  the  book,  laid  his  left  hand  upon  it  and 
thrust  the  right  hand  into  his  bosom.  Then  he  rose  and  stood 
upon  the  hearth  and  looked  round  him. 

*  Children,*  he  said,  *  and  Sister  Cornelia,  I  have  this  day 
received  intimation  that  the  Gruarantee  is  withdrawn.* 

*  Lucius,'  cried  his  sister,  *  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  are 
out  of  place  ?  * 

*  We  don't  call  it  "  place,"  Sister,  in  the  Higher  Branch.  The 
Guarantee,  I  said,  has  been  withdrawn — the  Guarantee.' 

*  Well,  father,'  said  Flavia,  *  but  such  as  you  can  easily  find 
another — Guarantee.  You  have  only  to  lift  your  little  finger. 
Why,  I  have  often  wondered  at  your  staying  so  long  where  there 
was  so  little  for  you.' 

*  I  hope  I  may  find  another  Guarantee.  At  the  same  time  I 
do  not  disguise  from  myself  that  business  is  bad  and  such  an 
official  as  myself,  with  thirty  years  of  experience,  may  not  imme- 
diately command  the  price  which  he  not  unnaturally  puts  upon 
his  own  services.  I  have  received  a  month's  notice  with  option  of 
a  month's  pay;  this  I  have  taken,  because  I  shall  then  have 
leisure  to  look  around.  Meantime,  my  children,  until  something 
else  is  found  there  is  no  income  and  only  the  month's  pay  in 
hand.' 

*  Well,  I've  got  twenty-five  shillings  a  week,'  said  Flavia,  *  and 
there's  Aunt,  and  Cassie  has  got  eighteen  shillings.  We  shan't 
starve  for  a  bit.' 

*  Oh ! '  said  Cassie,  *  I  was  going  to  tell  you.  It  is  a  terrible 
misfortune — I  didn't  know  how  dreadful  it  was  going  to  be,  I've 
had  a  week's  notice  too.' 

*  You,  Cassie,'  cried  Flavia,  <  why  I  thought — what  have  you 
done  now  ? ' 

^  The  Manager  wants  more  cheerfulness.  He  says  he  won't 
have  people  cried  over.' 

<  Oh  ! '  said  Flavia,  *  this  is  terrible.' 

*  I  dare  say  I  shall  find  another  place,'  said  Cassie.  *  Anything 
will  do— what  does  it  matter?  Perhaps  they  will  take  me  on  at  an 
undertaker's.' 

*  Oh !  what  shall  we  do  ? '  cried  Flavia  in  despair.  *  This  mis- 
fortune on  the  top  of  the  other.' 

*  My  children,  we  have  need  of  all  the  fortifications  of  philo- 
sophy.'    Lucius  stepped  to  the  table  again  and  opened  his  book. 
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*  The  other  night,'  said  Cornelia — *  last  night  it  was — no — the 
day  before  yesterday  towards  the  morning,  I  dreamed  of  rainbows. 
I  might  have  known  they  meant  a  change  of  fortune.' 

*  Well,  aunt,*  said  Flavia,  *  if  you  must  dream,  you  had  better 
dream  a  way  out  of  it,  I  think.'  She  stepped  over  to  her  sister 
and  laid  her  arm  round  her,  ^  Cassie  dear,'  she  said,  ^  must  you 
go  ?  Won't  they  keep  you  on  if  you  come  to  look  happy  again  ? 
Try,  dear — consider — ^how  are  we  to  live  ?  Can't  you  smile  and 
laugh  and  joke  with  them  as  you  used  to  do  ? ' 

'  Look  happy,  Flavia  ? '  The  girl  turned  her  wan  and  sorrow- 
stricken  face.  *  Look  happy  ?  I  ?  Don't  mind  me,  dear,  there 
must  be  some  place  where  they  want  a  miserable  girl.' 

*OhI  I  could  kill  him — I  wish  I  could  kill  him,'  Flavia 
whispered. 

Her  father  had  found  another  passage  and  read  it — his  words 
falling  again  upon  their  hearts  like  the  tolling  of  that  dismal  bell 
of  death. 

*  Virtue  makes  the  mind  invincible.  It  places  us  beyond  the 
power  of  Fortune,  though  not  beyond  the  malice  which  that  God- 
dess sometimes  seems  to  show.  When  Zeno  was  told  that  all  his 
goods  were  drowned — "  Why  then,"  said  he,  "  I  perceive  that  For- 
tune hath  a  mind  to  make  me  a  philosopher."  My  children,  I  am 
much  in  the  position  of  Zeno :  let  me,  too,  become  a  philosopher — 
I  will  be  no  longer  Lucius  but  Zeno.' 


(To  be  continued.) 
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•And  we  said  how  dreary  and  desolate  ani  forlorn  the  church  was,  and 
how  long  it  was  since  any  music  but  that  of  the  moth-eaten  harmonium  and  the 
heartless  mixed  choir  had  sounded  there.  And  we  said,  "  Poor  old  church  I  it 
will  never  hear  any  true  music  any  more."  Then  she  turned  to  us  from  the  door 
of  the  Lady  chapel,  which  was  plastered  and  whitewashed,  and  had  a  stove  and 
the  Evangelical  Almanac  in  it,  and  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  And  standing 
there  she  sang  **  Ave  Maria  " — it  was  Gounod's  music,  I  think — with  her  voice  and  . 
her  face  like  an  angel's.  And  while  she  sang  a  stranger  came  to  the  church  door 
and  stood  listening,  but  he  did  not  see  us.  Only  we  saw  that  he  loved  her 
singing.  And  he  went  away  as  soon  as  the  hymn  was  ended,  we  also  soon 
following,  and  the  church  was  left  lonely  as  before.' — Extraotfrom  our'JHurtj, 


THE  boat  crept  slowly  through  the  water-weeds 
That  greenly  cover  all  the  waterways, 
Between  high  banks  where  ranks  of  sedge  and  reeds 

Sigh  one  sad  secret  all  their  quiet  days, 
Through  grasses,  water-mint  and  rushes  green 
And  flags  and  strange  wet  blossoms,  only  seen 
Where  man  so  seldom  comes,  so  briefly  stays. 

From  the  high  bank  the  sheep  looked  calmly  down, 
Unscared  to  see  my  boat  and  me  go  by ; 

The  elm  trees  showed  their  dress  of  golden  brown 
To  winds  that  should  disrobe  them  presently ; 

And  a  marsh  sunset  flamed  across  the  wold. 

And  the  still  water  caught  the  lavished  gold. 
The  primrose  and  the  purple  of  the  sky. 

The  boat  pressed  ever  through  the  weeds  and  sedge 
Which,  rustling,  clung  her  steadfast  prow  around  ; 

The  iris  nodded  at  the  water's  edge, 

Bats  in  the  elm  trees  made  a  ghostly  sound  ; 

With  whirring  wings  a  wild  duck  sprang  to  sight 

And  flew,  black-winged,  towards  the  crimson  light. 
Leaving  my  solitude  the  more  profound. 

We  moved  towards  the  church,  my  boat  and  I — 
The  church  that  at  the  marsh  edge  stands  alone ; 

It  caught  the  reflex  of  the  sunset  sky 

On  golden-lichened  roof  and  grey-green  stone. 
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Through  snow  and  shower  and  sunshine  it  had  stood 
In  the  thronged  graveyard's  infinite  solitude, 

While  naany  a  year  had  come,  and  flowered,  and  gone. 

From  the  marsh-meadow  to  the  field  of  graves 

But  just  a  step,  across  a  lichened  wall. 
Thick  o'er  the  happy  dead  the  marsh  grass  waves, 

And  cloudy  wreaths  of  marsh  mist  gather  and  fall, 
And  the  marsh  sunsets  shed  their  gold  and  red 
Over  still  hearts  that  once  in  torment  fed 

At  Life's  intolerable  festival. 

The  plaster  of  the  porch  has  fallen  away 
From  the  lean  stones,  that  now  are  all  awry, 

And  through  the  chinks  a  shooting  ivy  spray 
Creeps  in — sad  emblem  of  fidelity — 

And  wreathes  with  life  the  pillars  and  the  beams 

Built  long  ago — with,  ah,  what  faith  and  dreams ! — 
By  men  whose  faith  and  dreams  have  long  gone  by. 

The  rusty  key,  the  heavy  rotten  door. 
The  dead,  pnhappy  air,  the  pillars  green 

With  mould  and  damp,  the  desecrated  floor 

With  bricks  and  boards  where  tombstones  should  have 
been 

(And  were  once) ;  all  the  musty,  dreary  chill — 

They  strike  a  shudder  through  my  being  still 
When  memory  lights  again  that  lightless  scene. 

And  where  the  altar  stood,  and  where  the  Christ 
Reached  out  His  arms  to  all  the  world,  there  stood 

Law-tables,  as  if  love  had  not  sufficed 
To  all  the  world  has  ever  known  of  good ! 

Our  Lady's  chapel  was  a  lightless  shrine ; 

There  was  no  human  heart  and  no  divine. 
No  odour  of  prayer,  no  altar,  and  no  rood. 

There  was  no  scent  of  incense  in  the  air. 

No  sense  of  all  the  past  breathed  through  the  aisle. 

The  white  glass  windows  turned  to  mocking  glare 
The  lovely  sunset's  gracious  rosy  smile; 

A  vault,  a  tomb  wherein  was  laid  to  sleep 

All  that  a  man  might  give  his  life  to  keep 
If  only  for  an  instant's  breathing  while. 
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Cold  with  my  rage  against  the  men  who  held 
At  such  cheap  rate  the  labours  of  the  dead, 

My  heart  within  me  sank,  while  o'er  it  swelled 
A  sadness  that  would  not  be  comforted ; 

An  awe  came  on  me,  and  I  seemed  to  face 

The  invisible  spirit  of  the  dreary  place, 

To  hear  the  unheard  voice  of  it,  which  said, — 

*l8  love,  then,  dead  upon  earth  ? 

Ah  !  who  shall  tell  or  be  told 
What  my  walls  were  once  worth 

When  men  worked  for  love,  not  for  gold  ? 

Each  stone  was  made  to  hold 
A  heartful  of  love  and  faith  ; 

Now  love  and  faith  are  dead, 

Dead  are  the  prayers  that  are  said, 
Nothing  is  living  but  Death ! 

*  Oh  for  the  old  glad  days, 

Incense  thick  in  the  air. 
Passion  of  thanks  and  praise. 

Passion  of  trust  and  of  prayer ! 

Ah  I  the  old  days  were  fair. 
Love  on  the  earth  was  then. 

Strong  were  men's  souls,  and  brave  x 

Those  men  lie  in  the  grave, 
They  will  live  not  again  ! 

*  Then  all  my  arches  rang 

With  music  glorious  and  sweet. 
Men's  souls  burned  as  they  sang. 

Tears  fell  down  at  their  feet. 

Hearts  with  the  Christ-heart  beat, 
Hands  in  men's  hands  held  fast, 

Union  and  brotherhood  were  ! 

Ah  !  the  old  days  were  fair, 
Therefore  the  old  days  passed. 

*  Then,  when  later  there  came 

Hatred,  anger,  and  strife. 
The  sword  blood-red,  and  the  flame, 
And  the  stake,  and  contempt  of  life. 
Husband  severed  from  wife. 
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Hearts  with  the  Christ-heart  bled : 

Through  the  worst  of  the  fight 

Still  the  old  fire  burned  bright, 
Still  the  old  faith  was  not  dead. 

*  Though  they  tore  my  Christ  from  the  cross, 

And  mocked  at  the  Mother  of  Grace, 
And  broke  my  windows  across, 

Defiling^  the  holy  place — 

Children  of  death  and  disgrace ! 
They  spat  on  the  altar  stone, 

They  tore  down  and  trampled  the  rood. 

Stained  my  pillars  with  blood, 
Left  me  lifeless,  alone. 

*  Yet,  when  my  walls  were  left 

Robbed  of  all  beauty  and  bare. 
Still  God  cancelled  the  theft, 

The  soul  of  the  thing  was  there. 

In  my  damp,  unwindowed  air 
Fugitives  stopped  to  pray. 

And  their  prayers  were  splendid  to  hear. 

Like  the  sound  of  a  storm  that  is  near — 
And  love  was  not  dead  that  day, 

*  Then  the  birds  of  the  air  built  nests 

In  these  empty  shadows  of  mine. 
And  the  warmth  of  their  brooding  breasts 

Still  warmed  the  untended  shrine. 

His  creatures  are  all  divine ; 
He  is  praised  by  the  woodland  throng. 

And  my  old  walls  echoed  and  heard 

The  passionate  praising  word, 
And  love  still  lived  in  their  song. 

*  Then  came  the  Protestant  crew 

And  made  me  the  thing  you  have  known — 
Whitewashed  and  plastered  me  new. 

Covered  my  marble  and  stone — 

Could  they  not  leave  me  alone  ? 
Vain  was  the  cry,  for  they  trod 

Over  my  tombs,  and  I  saw 

Books  and  the  Tables  of  Law 
Set  in  the  place  of  my  God. 

■  8 
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*  And  love  is  dead,  so  it  seems ! 

Shall  I  hear  never  again 
The  music  of  heaven  and  of  dreams, 

Songs  of  ideals  of  men  ? 

Great  dreams  and  songs  we  had  then,  . 
Now  I  but  hear  from  the  wood 

Cry  of  a  bat  or  a  bird. 

Oh  for  love's  passionate  word 
Sent  from  men's  hearts  to  the  Clo^d! 

^  Sometimes  men  come,  and  they  sing, 

.    But  I  know  not  their  song  nor  their  voice ; 

They  havp  no  hearts  they  can  bring, 

They  have  no  souls  to  rejoice. 

Theirs  is  but  folly  and  noise. 
Oh  for  a  voice  that  could  sing 

Songs  to  the  Queen  of  the  blest. 

Hymns  to  the  Dearest  and  Best, 
Songs  to  our  Master,  her  King ! ' 

The  church  was  full  of  silence.     I  shut  in 
Its  loss  and  loneliness,  and  went  my  way. 

Its  sadness  was  not  less  its  walls  within 
Because  I  wore  it  in  my  heart  that  day, 

And  many  a  day  since,  when  I  see  again 

Marsh  sunsets,  and  across  the  golden  plain 
The  church's  golden  roof  and  arches  grey. 

.       ^      •  •  •  •  • 

Along  wet  roads,  all  shining  with  late  rain. 

And  through  wet  woods,  all  dripping,  brown  and  sere, 
I  came  one  day  towards  the  church  again. 

It  was  the  spring-time  of  the  day  and  year, 
The  sky  was  light  and  bright,  and  flecked  with  cloud 
That,  wind-swept,  changeful,  through  bright  rents  allowed 

Sun  and  blue  sky  to  smile  and  disappear.] 

The  sky  behind  the  old  grey  church  was  grey — 

Grey  as  my  memories,  and  grey  as  I ; 
The  forlorn  graves  each  side  the  grassy  way 

Called  to  me  *  Brother ! '  as  I  passed  them  by. 
The  door  was  open.     *  I  shall  feel  again,' 
I  thought,  ^  that  inextinguishable  pain 

Of  longing  loss  and  hopeless  memory.' 
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When — oh  electric  flash  of  ecstasy ! 

No  spirit's  moan  of  pain  fell  on  my  ear — 
A  hnman  voice,  an  angel's  melody, 

God  let  me  in  that  perfect  moment  hear. 
Oh  the  sweet  rash  of  gladness  and  delight, 
Of  human  striving  to  the  heavenly  light, 

Of  great  ideals,  permanent  and  dear ! 

All  the  old  dreams  linked  with  the  newer  faith. 
All  the  old  faith  with  higher  dreams  enwound, 

Surged  through  the  very  heart  of  loss  and  death 
In  passionate  waves  of  pure  and  perfect  sound. 

The  past  came  back :  the  Christ,  the  Mother-Maid, 

The  incense  of  the  hearts  that  praised  and  prayed, 
The  past's  peace,  and  the  future's  faith  profound. 

*  Avt  Maria, 

Oratia  plena, 

Dominus  tecum : 

Benedicta  tu 

In  mulieribuSf 

Et  benedictus  fructua  ventria  tui  Jesus. 

Sancta  Maria,  Mater  Dei, 

Ora  pro  nobis  peccatoribus 

Nunc  et  in  hora  mortis  nostroe.    Amen. 

And  all  the  soul  of  all  the  past  was  here — 
A  human  heart  that  loved  the  great  and  good, 

A  heart  to  which  the  great  ideals  were  dear. 
One  that  had  heard  and  that  had  understood, 

As  I  had  done,  the  church's  desolate  moan. 

And  answered  it  as  I  had  never  done. 
And  never  willed  to  do,  and  never  could. 

I  left  the  church,  glad  to  the  soul  and  strong, 
And  passed  along  by  fresh  earth-scented  ways ; 

Safe  in  my  heart  the  echo  of  that  song 
Lived,  as  it  will  live  with  me  all  my  days. 

The  church  will  never  lose  that  echo,  nor 

Be  quite  as  lonely  ever  any  more ; 
Nor  will  my  soul,  where  too  that  echo  stays. 

E.  Nesbit. 
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Sunrise  in  Sussex. 


IT  is  nearly  three  o'clock,  but  the  moon,  high  in  the  heavens, 
still  floods  the  silent  earth  with  a  light  like  a  ghostlj  sunlight 
in  which  every  familiar  object  looks  mysterious  and  strange.  The 
stars  bum  and  flash  as  though  near  and  living,  and  no  longer 
seem  set,  mere  twinkling  spots  in  some  thick  curtain,  but  each, 
a  separate  world,  hangs  in  illimitable  space.  A  chilling  breeze 
blows  from  the  far  south-west  over  the  long  range  of  hills  which 
hide  the  sea,  where  the  waves  keep  up  that  faint  and  ceaseless 
murmur  on  the  shore,  so  low  and  musical  that  it  scarcely  breaks 
into  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

The  dew  drips  from  the  leaves  with  a  soft  pattering  like  rain, 
and,  standing  in  the  shadow  of  the  hedge,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
no  summer  shower  is  falling.  Presently,  with  stealthy  footsteps, 
a  white-faced  sheep-dog  ambles  up  the  lane,  but  seeing  the  silent 
figure  watching  from  the  shade  he  pauses,  and  after  a  brief 
scrutiny  gallops  off  with  a  whining  growl,  half  fear  and  half 
defiance.  He  is  out  poaching,  and,  although  his  days  are  well 
spent  in  watching  the  flock,  at  night — a  sort  of  canine  Dr.  Jekyll 
— he  reverts  to  the  habits  of  his  untamed  ancestors,  and  hunts 
for  the  mere  love  of  evil  doing. 

As  I  walk  down  the  quiet  road  in  this  pause  before  sunrise  all 
else  seems  to  be  asleep,  and  even  the  trees  and  bushes,  with  un- 
moving  boughs  and  drooping  leaves,  might  be  resting  with  other 
living  things  till  the  morning.  The  change  is  slow,  and  scarcely 
to  be  noticed  as  it  comes,  but  soon,  although  it  is  still  night  and 
shadow  in  the  west,  the  eastern  sky  begins  to  be  faintly  suffused 
with  the  pale  primrose  light  of  dawn. 

From  the  homesteads  far  and  near  the  cocks,  till  now  silent, 
suddenly  hail  the  daybreak,  a  colt  whinnies  from  the  pasture,  the 
cows  are  lowing  from  their  shelter,  and  a  fox  creeps  from  the 
orchard  hedge  and  hurries  away  to  cover.  He  it  is  doubtless  who 
three  nights  since  carried  off  Mrs.  Woolven's  sitting  hen— which 
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had  foolishly  elected  to  nest  in  the  hedgebank,  far  from  home  and 
safety — and  ate  the  thirteen  eggs,  leaving  nothing  but  a  few 
feathers  and  a  heap  of  broken  egg-shells, 

*  Drat  they  nasty  foxes !'  says  Mrs.  Woolven ;  *  they  gives  me 
a  hem  *  of  a  lot  of  trouble.'  The  good  lady  has  no  very  kindly 
sentiments  towards  either  the  foxes,  the  huntsmen,  or  the  hounds, 
although  prudence  keeps  her  from  any  active  hostility,  for  the 
Squire  often  sends  along  for  a  pair  of  her  fat  chickens  or  a  duck, 
and  her  husband,  *old  Master^  Woolven,'  is  head  keeper.  The 
small  farmers  hereabouts  share  Mrs.  Woolven's  prejudice,  however, 
for  what  with  broken  hedges,  damaged  crops,  and  stolen  poultry, 
there  is  mostly  a  pretty  big  balance  against  the  Hunt,  occasional 
doles  by  way  of  compensation  notwithstanding. 

The  light  in  the  east  is  growing  stronger,  and  the  church 
tower  and  the  broken  outlines  of  roofs  on  the  ridge  three  miles 
away  are  just  visible  as  some  far-oflf  clock  strikes  four.  The  cock- 
crowing  is  now  incessant,  and  in  a  dozen  modulations  from  every 
side:  faint  and  musical  and  near  and  noisy,  and  again  barely 
audible  in  the  extreme  distance. 

Yet  the  wild  birds  are  not  awake.  A  little  later  and  almost 
all  the  stars  have  faded ;  but  the  moon  still  shines  serenely,  though 
her  light  is  paling,  and  half  the  heavens  are  conscious  of  the 
coming  of  the  sun.  One  by  one  the  rooks  in  the  near  elm  trees 
are  waking,  and  an  occasional  *  caw '  questions  the  morning,  but 
they  grow  silent  again  and  do  not  stir.  Last  night  they  came 
home  at  sunset,  but  soon,  in  a  long  straggling  company,  went 
swiftly  at  a  great  height  away  towards  the  dying  sun.  The  blue 
of  the  distant  sky  was  here  and  there  half  hidden  by  thin  wreaths 
of  rosy  mist,  and  in  the  west  a  huge  mass  of  darker  cloud,  patched 
with  red,  sloped  away  like  a  hillside  covered  with  heather-blossom. 
As  the  rooks  flew  they  showed  almost  pink  against  the  sky,  and 
the  warm  sunset  light  softened  their  outlines,  so  that  when  they 
grew  less  distinct  they  seemed,  as  I  watched  them,  like  a  receding 
host  of  angels  in  one  of  Dore*s  Paradise  pictures.     Why  did  they 


*  •  Hem '  Is  a  Sussex  word,  and  adds  force  to  an  expression ;  it  Is  also  used 
Instead  of  *  very ;  *  while  •  hem-a-bit '  means  *  not-a-bit,'  or  •  ccrtainlj  not.* 

*  •  Master '  (pronounced  •  Mass ').  *  A  single  man  will  be  called  by  bis  Cbriatian 
name  all  his  life  long  in  Sussex ;  but  a  married  man,  old  or  young,  is  **  Master  "— 
even  to  his  most  intimate  friend  and  fellow- worker— as  long  as  he  can  earn  his  own 
livelihood;  but  as  soon  as  he  becomes  past  work  he  turns  into  "  the  old  gentle- 
man," leaving  the  bread-winner  to  rank  as  master  of  the  household.  "  Master  " 
is  quite  a  distinct  title  from  "  Mr.,"  which  is  always  pronounced  "  Mus  ; "  thus, 
"  Mus  Smith"  is  the  employer,  •» Master  Smith"  the  man  he  employs.'— 
V.  Tarish's  Dictionary  of  the  Stisseso  Dialect, 
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fly  sunwards  so  late  ?  Do  they  go  to  see  the  sun  set  beyond  the 
hills  ?  It  was  almost  dark  when  they  came  slowly  back  to  settle 
for  the  night. 

What  quaint  birds  they  are,  half  human  in  their  ways! 
Woolven  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  them  when  I  dropped 
in  at  his  cottage  for  a  chat  the  other  evening.  Last  winter  they 
bothered  him  sadly,  for  they  followed  him  about  in  flocks  and 
ate  all  the  pheasants'  food  as  fast  as  he  threw  it  down,  although 
he  dodged  them,  and  doubled  about  in  the  woods,  and  fired 
powder  at  them  by  the  hour.  At  last  in  despair  he  fired  a  charge 
of  shot  ^  right  into  the  thick  of  'em,'  and  killed  over  twenty  out- 
right, besides  wounding  a  lot  more.  He  and  his  wife  ate  most  of 
them. 

*  Weren't  they  very  strong  ? '  I  asked. 

^  No,  no,  leastways  ^  I  don't  think  so ;  they  must  be  flanmed,' 
you  know,  Mr.  William,  not  picked.' 

Hereupon  Mrs.  Wolven  tells  with  much  unction  a  tale  of  old 
Dr.  Barrow,  of  H — ■ — ,  whose  cook,  in  her  ignorance  (or  with  a 
little  and  dangerous  knowledge),  hearing  that  rooks  must  not  be 
picked,  put  them  in  a  pie  just  as  they  were !  Her  master,  equally 
ignorant,  but  anxious  to  adopt  the  ways  of  the  country,  ate  as 
much  as  he  could,  but — and  here  Mrs.  Wolven  reproduces  the 
action  of  his  jaws  and  says  *  Yawm,  yawm,  yawm,  yawm ' — *  the 
feathers  did  stick  in  my  teeth  so,'  says  he,  *  I  couldn't  enjoy  they 
rooks  a  little  bit.' 

I  walk  further  down  the  road;  a  corncrake  cries  from  the 
wheat  field,  some  thrush  calling  in  the  hedgerow  is  answered  by 
his  mate  from  the  wood ;  soon  a  chorus  of  waking  birds  begin  to 
whistle  and  twitter  in  their  hidden  roosting-places ;  the  change 
from  the  strange  stillness  is  almost  startling.  A  blackbird  chatters 
his  warning  note  as  I  cross  the  field  but  does  not  fly ;  he  is  the 
watchman  for  all  the  birds  and  beasts  and  often  spoils  sport  by 
his  cry,  which  tells  the  less  suspicious  creatures  of  some  danger. 
If  a  strange  cat  or  a  stoat  comes  near  his  nest  he  will  hurry  from 
bush  to  bush,  scolding  and  chattering,  and  with  the  most  con- 
spicuous bravery  try  to  lead  away  or  confuse  the  enemy.  How 
his  nest  so  often  escapes  destruction  is  puzzling,  for  he  and  his 
mate  build  in  all  sorts  of  easily  accessible  places,  and,  like  many 
other  birds,  seem  to  choose  to  make  their  nursery  near  human 
habitations.     In  my  garden  here  one  pair  built  in  the  low  faggot 

»  '  Leastways  '—leastwise,  at  least.  «  •  Flaumed  '—flayed,  skinned. 
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stack,  and  another  in  a  little  bush  close  to  the  path ;  but  a  robirf 
and  a  wren  chose  even  less  sheltered  situations,  for  the  first  built 
in  the  middle  of  a  wooden  reel  of  barbed  fence  wire  left  on  the 
grass  till  needed,  and  the  wrens  put  their  cosy  green  moss-house 
in  the  folds  of  a  canvas  screen  hung  over  a  rope. 

But  I  know  of  no  instance  of  the  confidence  of  a  pair  of  robins 
more  curious  than  that  which  was  displayed  at  Nunboume,  three 
miles  from  this,  where  the  birds  built  in  the  boot  of  the  Squire's 
carriage  in  spite  of  its  daily  double  journey  to  the  distant  railway 
station.  Here  the  eggs  were  hatched  and  the  nestlings  reared, 
the  sitting  mother  being  shut  in  safely  while  the  carriage  was 
in  use,  and  the  boot  reopened  on  its  return  to  the  coach  house. 

Walking  by  this  narrow  footpath  across  the  wheat  field,  the 
tall  ripe  stalks  brush  against  me  at  every  step  and  shake  oflp  the 
dew,  which  glistens  in  heavy  shining  drops  on  everything,  till  my 
feet  are  soaked  with  moisture.  None  of  the  birds  have  yet  flown, 
although  for  half  an  hour  I  have  heard  them,  and  the  bats  are 
still  out ;  the  country  folk  call  these  •  flitter-mice,'  a  far  prettier 
and  more  expressive  name  than  ^  bat,'  for  they  look  like  winged 
mice,  and  no  word  describes  the  rapid  movement  of  their  little 
wings  so  well  as  '  flitter.'  *  Little '  wings  they  hardly  have, 
however,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  for  a  small  specimen  which 
I  measured  had  a  body  only  two  inches  long  and  an  inch  wide, 
but  its  wings  were  eight  inches  across.  At  this  moment  the  rooks, 
with  no  gradual  waking  sound,  but  suddenly,  rise  up  in  a  great 
company  from  the  trees  and  go  straight  away  westward,  and  now  a 
robin  leaving  his  shelter  perches  on  the  cart-shed  and  sings  his 
morning  song.  I  turn  to  look  at  the  inconceivable  beauty  of  the 
eastern  sky,  all  a  clear  golden  pink,  with  a  few  bars  of  slate-coloured 
cloud  across  it,  and  one  thin  fast-moving  wreath  of  vapour  hurrying 
from  the  sunrise  which  lights  up  its  edges  with  red.  Two  or  three 
flocks  of  wood-pigeons  fly  over,  and  the  other  birds,  finches  and 
larks  and  starlings,  and  many  more,  begin  to  hasten  towards  some 
favourite  feeding-place ;  like  the  rooks,  they  all  fly  westward.  At 
a  great  height  up,  three  herons,  their  long  legs  trailing  out 
behind,  cross  the  sky  far  above  range  and  silently  flying.  The 
swallows  are  later  than  the  other  birds,  but  they  make  up  for  lost 
time  when  they  come,  circling  and  twittering  while  they  float 
upon  the  air  as  on  a  sea.  These  share  with  three  familiar  birds 
a  good  deal  of  respect  from  the  country  boys,  who  have  a  rhyme, 
which,  as  Mr.  Parish  says  in  his  delightful  *  Dialect  Dictionary,' 
*  commands  more  obedience  than  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament.' 
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Kobins  and  wrens 

Are  Ood  Almighty's  friends*, 

Martins  and  swallera 

Are  God  Almighty's  scholarf?. 

Many  are  the  superstitions  about  swallows  common  to  other 
counties  besides  Sussex.  Where  they  build  no  lightning  will 
strike,  money  is  safe,  and  so  on.  I  asked  Master  Woolven  about 
these  fancies,  but  he  professed  ignorance. 

*  Will  they  keep  thieves  from  your  money,  Master  Woolven  ?  * 
'  I  don't  justly  *  know,  but  my  mistus  had  some  build  right 

under  where  she  keeps  hers.' 

Great  agitation  on  Mrs.  Woolven's  part  at  this  indiscreet  dis- 
closure. 

*  Go  on,  ye  great  silly,  I  don't  keep  it  there ;  'tis  all  nonsense, 
Mr.  WiUiam!' 

But  my  curiosity  is  awakened,  so  with  a  little  persuasion  Mrs. 
Woolven  tells  the  story. 

*  I  went  up  in  my  room,  and  there  I  see  two  swallers  fly  in 
and  out  of  the  window ;  out  they  goos,  in  they  comes.  So  I  says, 
"  Oh,  ye  purty  little  things,"  I  says,  and  I  calls  Sam  to  come  and 
look.  They  kep'  twiddle,  twiddle,  twiddle,  and  in  they  comes,  out 
they  goos.  Well,  I  looked,  and  there  if  they  wasn't  building  their 
nestes  on  the  back  of  my  looking-glass  !  Oh,  it  was  in  a  terr'ble 
mess — ^mud,  and  dirt,  and  hay,  and  all  splashed  on  the  dressing- 
table.  So  I  shets  the  window  and  I  says,  "  No  more,  ye  little  silly 
birds,"  I  says,  and  I  took  and  cleaned  and  washed  the  glass,  and  I 
don't  know  what  they  did  after  that.' 

Other  birds  besides  swallows  have  in  the  past,  I  gathered, 
pressed  their  attentions  upon  Woolven  to  quite  an  embarrassing 
extent,  a  robin  often  making  so  free  as  to  come  in  and  sit  on  the 
kitchen  table  and  sing,  while  the  barn-door  fowls  are  always  in 
the  way,  and  the  unaccustomed  visitor,  if  at  all  short-sighted,  is 
pretty  sure  to  tumble  over  some  voracious  chicken  who  is  scouring 
the  premises  for  scraps.  But  the  robins,  and  the  rooks,  and  the 
swallows  are  now  less  obtrusive,  for  a  thin  and  hungry-looking  cat, 
whose  hard  and  muscular  body  is  clothed  with  that  marvellously 
silky  fur  which  country  cats  always  possess,  has  the  house  in 
charge,  and  she  is,  as  Woolven  confidentially  informs  me,  *a 
reg'lar  nineter  *  for  birds,  a  reg'lar  nineter.' 

*  •  Justly '-—exactly. 

'  *  Nineter.*  The  Rev.  Chancellor  Parish  tells  me  that  he  derives  this  curioas 
Sussex  expression  from  the  phrase  *  The  Devil's  own  anointed,'  thence  *  anointed 
one/  thence  *  anlnted/  thence  *  nineter.' 
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The  sun,  a  dazzling  golden  ball,  now  climbs  slowly  above  the 
horizon  as  the  clock  far  off  strikes  five,  and  the  moon  fades  till  it 
is  little  more  distinct  than  the  cloud  wreaths  which  lie  round  it. 
Every  bush  and  thicket  is  by  this  time  alive  with  the  birds  who 
have  waited  for  the  sun,  and  the  twittering  and  fluttering  are  in- 
cessant. At  no  other  time  in  the  day  will  you  see  so  many.  Not 
only  are  they  fresh  from  their  long  rest  and  hungry,  but  they  have 
less  to  fear  from  men  and  boys,  who  are  not  yet  stirring. 

A  dozen  starlings  sit  and  chatter  on  the  farm-house  roof, 
squabbling  for  places  and  setting  straight  their  feathers,  disor- 
dered while  sleeping  among  the  leaves  of  the  great  chestnut  tree 
hard  by.  How  musical  is  the  fragmentary  song  of  the  starling, 
albeit  there  is  a  shade  of  melancholy  in  it  I  A  dove,  whose  late 
nest  with  a  partly  fledged  nestling  I  saw  yesterday  in  a  low  oak 
tree  in  yonder  copse,  repeats  her  monotonous  *  Croo — croo.' 

Four  jays  fly,  screeching  hoarsely,  across  the  road,  and  the 
green  woodpecker  laughs  in  his  peculiar  fashion  as  he  bustles  in 
among  the  trees,  where  he  will  hunt  for  breakfast. 

What  an  outrage  is  the  constant  slaughter  of  the  jay,  one  of 
our  prettiest  English  birds  I  I  questioned  Woolven  yesterday,  who 
is  a  great  sinner  in  this  respect,  and  I  should  like  you  to  take 
notice  of  his  answer,  which  I  give  in  his  own  words,  for  I  took 
them  down  at  the  time  under  the  pretext  of  sketching  his  ^  jay 
trap/ 

*  Well,  I  reckon  *  I've  caught  twenty-five  to  thirty  jays  in  a 
fortnight,  for  I  be  rather  smart  at  that.  I  takes  two  strodded ' 
sticks  like  this  here,  and  about  so  high  (indicating  some  three 
feet),  and  I  puts  'em  in  the  ground  a  liddle  in  front  of  a  bush  say, 
then  I  lays  two  others  on  'em,  which  goos  back  to  the  hedge,  puts 
some  cross  sticks,  and  then  cuts  a  thick  turf  about  two  foot  long, 
and  lays  it  over  the  top.  I  puts  liddle  bits  of  hazel  dotted  round 
the  turf  like  this,  to  make  a  sort  of  a  kind  of  liddle  hedge,  then 
I  takes  a  blackbird's  nest  with  the  eggs,  or,  better  still,  a  thrush, 
and  cuts  a  liddle  round  hole  in  the  turf,  and  sticks  the  nest  in, 
and  then  cuts  another  liddle  hole  just  in  front,  and  puts  one  of  my 
clam  '  traps  in  it,  and  makes  it  all  tidy  like,  and  with  that  kind  of 
a  thing  I've  caught  twenty-five  or  thirty  of  them  jays  in  a  fort- 
night.' 

*  •'Reckon.*  This  is  a  vetj  common  Sussex  expression,  generally  regarded  as 
an  Americanism. 

«  <  Strodded.'    A  •  strod '  is  a  forked  branch  of  a  tree. 

'  '  Clam.'  This  is  pure  Saxon,  anything  which  holds  or  retains  boing  so 
caUed. 
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*  But  do  the  jays  do  any  harm  ? ' 

*  Well,  no,  I  can't  say  as  I've  ever  caught  one  at  it.  No,  I' 
don't  know  as  ever  I  caught  one  taking  my  eggs,  nor  the  young 
birds  neither,  for  the  matter  of  that.  But  there,  they  eats  eggs, 
you  see,  and  I  can't  b'lieve  but  what  a  bird  that  eats  one  kind  of 
eggs  won't  eat  another  kind  of  eggs.' 

*  Why  don't  you  bait  the  trap  with  pheasants'  eggs  instead  of 
blackbirds'  or  thrushes',  Mr.  Woolven  ?  ' 

*  Well,  'tis  a  very  curus  thing,  Mr.  William,  I  have  baited  they 
traps  with  pheasants'  eggs,  but  they've  never  been  touched ! ' 

*  Oh,  I  say,  Woolven,  this  is  too  monstrous ;  whatever  do  you 
kill  them  for?* 

*  Well,  you  see,  w^  knows  they  do  eat  other  birds  and  eggs,  and 
I  can't  believe  they  don't  eat  game ; '  then  thoughtfully,  as  though 
half  reluctant  to  support  the  other  side,  *  I  must  say  I've  some- 
times talked  to  the  other  keepers  when  we  have  our  great  dinner 
over  at  Lewes  what  the  Hunt  gives  us  every  year,  more  than  a 
hundred  of  us,  and  I've  never  heerd  tell  as  they'd  caught  a  jay 
touching  game.'  Finally,  as  if  recovering  himself  and  taking  a 
quite  impregnable  position:  <But  we  catches  squerrels  in  the 
same  way — ^they're  wonderful  destructive.' 

*  What,  to  the  game?' 

*  Well,  no,  we  never  catches  'em  at  it,  but  we  knows  they  eats 
birds'  eggs.' 

It  is  idle  to  argue  with  Woolven,  but  his  peculiar  logic  is  un- 
happily shared  by  a  large  proportion  of  his  cloth,  and  so  the 
wanton  slaughter  of  jays,  squirrels,  and  many  other  equally  inter- 
esting and  delightful  wild  creatures,  which  become  rarer  every 
year,  goes  on. 

The  sun  is  now  well  above  the  hills  and  the  working  day 
begins,  a  stealthy  cat  comes  along  the  roadway  and  disappears 
through  the  hedge  into  the  field  where  the  colts  are  grazing ;  they 
too  have  waited  for  sunrise  before  coming  away  from  the  sheltering 
bushes  where  an  hour  ago  I  saw  them  drowsily  standing.  The 
rabbits  are  creeping  out  for  their  early  meal,  and  as  I  cautiously 
approach  they  sit  up  in  the  grass  with  their  paws  hanging  down 
in  front  and  their  long  ears  pricked  to  listen,  but  they  soon  scuttle 
away,  their  white  tails  bobbing  up  and  down  like  animated  wool 
tufts.  The  first  humble  bee,  or  *  dumbledore,'  as  the  yokels 
call  him,  booms  along  by  the  bank ;  but  except  for  this,  and  one  • 
lonely  water-beetle  in  a  road-side  pool,  no  insect  life  is  stirring, 
though  the  sun  is  now  shining  warmly  over  the  fields.     The  little  - 
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busy  bee  is  as  yet  conspicuous  by  his  absence,  and  Dr.  Watts,  who 
most  likely  never  watched  a  summer  sunrise,  should  not  have 
eulogised  him  so  emphatically  in  his  Moral  Songs  for  Infant 
Minds. 

Woolven  is  very  proud  of  his  bees  and  seems  to  think  little  of 
their  stings,  for  they  do  not  trouble  him  much  when  he  is  hand- 
ling them  unless  they  get  *  harboured  up  his  sleeve '  or  down  his 
neck,  although  he  admits  that  when  a  bee  means  to  sting  he  has 
to  run  for  it  and  hide  under  his  currant  bushes  until  the  danger 
be  overpast.  As  he  expresses  it,  *  Sometimes  they  comes  round 
you,  "  bee — ee — ee — m — m — m,"  quite  pleasant  like  ;  but  when 
they  comes  "I  wool,  /  wooly  I  wool,  I  WOOL,"  then  you 
maun  run  away,  for  they  wool.'  The  best  thing,  so  he  says,  when 
you  have  taken  *  the  spear '  out,  is  to  rub  the  place  with  a  leek  or 
a  piece  of  one. 

I  interrogated  him  as  to  whether  he  had  ever  heard  of  the 
New  England  custom  which  Longfellow  writes  about,  of  *  telling 
the  bees '  of  a  death  in  the  household,  and  he  admitted  somewhat 
apologetically,  with  a  glance  at  his  wife,  that  he  had  done  it 
himself. 

*  What  did  he  do?' 

*  Oh,  he  went  and  just  tapped  the  hives  with  his  knuckles.' 

*  Didn't  ye  say  nothing  ? '  says  Mrs.  Woolven. 
'  No,  don't  know  as  I  did.' 

*  Well,  good  sakes  alive,  what  was  the  use,  then  ?  You  should 
ha'  said,  "  So-and-so's  dead,  tap,  tap,  tap,  So-and-so's  dead." '  Not 
that  Mrs.  Woolven  believed  in  it,  but  if  you  were  going  to  tell 
the  bees,  why,  do  it  properly. 

I  am  afraid  I  rather  spoilt  the  flavour  of  romance  which  hung 
round  the  affair  by  asking  if  the  bees  had  flown  away  when  he 
had  forgotten  to  tell  them  of  a  death  in  his  family,  and  he 
admitted  that  nothing  had  happened  when  he  had  forgotten.  At 
this  Mrs.  Woolven,  of  whom  he  stands  somewhat  in  awe,  laughed — 
a  very  sarcastic,  unkind  sort  of  laugh.  Now,  with  the  remembrance 
of  certain  sentimental  passages  in  his  career  which  in  a  moment 
of  confidence  he  had  spoken  of  (Mrs.  Woolven  being  absent),  I 
thought  I  could  interpret  that  unpleasant  laugh.  Woollen  has 
been  married  three  times,  and  I  fancy  that  he  must  have  told  the 
bees  when  his  first  wife  died,  but  have  omitted  so  to  do  on  the 
decond  occasion.  Of  these  calamities  he  spoke  thus  to  me :  *  Ye  see, 
I  was  about  nineteen  when  I  fust  married,  and  my  wife,  well,  she 
was  a  fine  'ooman  surelye,  but  she  went  off  in  about  a  year  in  one 
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of  these  here  galloping  consumptions,  and  it  made  me  feel 
middlin'  bad,  I  can  tell  'e ;  I  didn't  think  as  ever  I  oonld  look  at  a 
'ooman  again.  Well,  arter  a  time  I  found  another  one  and  we  lived 
man  and  wife  for  pretty  nigh  thirty  year  and  then  she  died ;  and 
then  I  married  this  other  'ooman,  for  I  can't  get  along  nohow 
without  a  'ooman  to  do  for  me.' 

Such  were  his  words,  but  the  tone,  the  expression,  the  covert 
glances  at  the  present  Mrs.  Woolven,  who  was  feeding  her  fowls 
just  beyond  earshot,  are  all  essential  parts  of  the  narrative,  and 
cannot  be  reproduced.  Still,  for  all  that,  Master  Woolven  is  a  very 
good  sort,  and  he  has  lived  a  strong,  active,  hard-working  life  in 
this  out-of-the-way  country  place,  man  and  boy,  for  over  sixty 
years,  seeing  these  woods  and  fields  at  all  seasons  and  in  all 
weathers,  by  night  under  the  stars,  and  in  the  dark  with  the 
autumn  rains,  by  day  in  the  winter  snows  and  the  summer  sun- 
shine. Little  of  country  lore  and  woodcraft  is  strange  or  new  to 
him,  and  though  he  shoots  and  traps  and  kills  as  is  the  manner  of 
his  kind,  something  of  the  charm  and  glamour  of  the  wild  life  of 
the  woods  has  entered  into  his  words  and  ways. 

The  busy  day  is  now  well  begun,  and  the  sounds  of  labour 
come  on  the  summer  air  from  far  and  near — pleasant,  cheerful 
sounds  of  men's  voices  and  of  wholesome  toil ;  but  let  him  who 
will  see  Nature  undisturbed,  and  surprise  something  of  her  secret, 
rise  at  the  first  faint  glowing  of  the  east  and  walk  abroad  till  the 
sun  rise. 

Edward  Clayton. 
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A     TALE     OF    FLEMISH    GOLF. 


THE  following  story,  translated  by  Miss  Isabel  Bruce  from  Lt 
Grand  Choleur  of  M.  Charles  Deulin  {Contea  du  Roi 
Oambrinu8)y  gives  a  great  deal  of  information  about  French  and 
Flemish  golf.  As  any  reader  will  see,  this  ancient  game  repre- 
sents a  stage  of  evolution  between  golf  and  hockey.  The  object 
is  to  strike  a  ball,  in  as  few  strokes  as  possible,  to  a  given  point; 
but,  after  every  three  strokes,  the  opponent  is  allowed  to  decholevj 
or  make  one  stroke  back,  or  into  a  hazard.  Here  the  element  of 
hockey  comes  in.  Get  rid  of  this  element,  let  each  man  hit  his 
own  ball,  and,  in  place  of  striking  to  a  point — say,  the  cemetery 
gate — let  men  ^  putt '  into  holes,  and  the  Flemish  game  becomes 
golf.  It  is  of  great  antiquity.  Ducange,  in  his  Lexicon  of  Low 
Latin,  gives  ChouUa^  French  chouLe^^  Globulus  ligneus  qui  clava 
propellitur ' — a  wooden  ball  struck  with  a  club.  The  head  of  the 
club  was  of  iron  (cf.  crosaare).  This  is  borne  out  by  a  miniature 
in  a  missal  of  1504,  which  represents  peasants  playing  diovle 
with  clubs  very  like  niblicks.  Ducange  quotes  various  MS.  refer- 
ences of  1353,  1357,  and  other  dates  older  by  a  century  than  our 
earliest  Scotch  references  to  golf.  At  present  the  game  is  played 
in  Belgium  with  a  strangely- shaped  lofting-iron  and  a  ball  of 
beechwood.  M.  Zola  {Germinal^  p.  310)  represents  his  miners 
playing  chole,  or  chovMey  and  says  that  they  hit  drives  of  more  than 
500  yards.  Experiments  made  at  Wimbledon  with  a  Belgian 
club  sent  over  by  M.  Charles  Michel  suggest  that  M.  Zola  has 
over-estimated  the  distance.  But  M.  Zola  and  M.  Deulin  agree 
in  making  the  players  run  after  the  ball.  M.  Henri  Gaidoz  adds 
that  a  simUar  game,  called  soulej  is  played  in  various  departments 
of  France.     He  refers  to  Laisnel  de  la  Salle.    The  name  chole 
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may  be  connected  with  German  KolbCy  and  golf  may  be  the  form 
which  this  word  would  assume  in  a  Celtic  language.  All  this 
makes  golf  very  old ;  but  the  question  arises,  Are  the  *  holes '  to 
which  golfers  play  of  Scotch  or  of  Dutch  origin?  There  are 
several  old  Flemish  pictures  of  golf;  do  any  of  them  show  players 
in  the  act  of  *  holing  out '  ?  There  is  said  to  be  such  a  pictiure  at 
Neuchatel. 

A,  Lang. 

I. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  at  the  hamlet  of  Coq,  near  Cond6- 
sur-FEscaut,  a  wheelwright  called  Roger.  He  was  a  good  fellow, 
untiring  both  at  his  sport  and  at  his  toil,  and  as  skilful  in 
lofting  a  ball  with  a  stroke  of  his  club  as  in  putting  together 
a  cartwheel.  Everyone  knows  that  the  game  of  golf  consists 
in  driving  towards  a  given  point  a  ball  of  cherrywood  with  a 
club  which  has  for  head  a  sort  of  little  iron  shoe  without  a  heel. 

For  my  part,  I  do  not  know  a  more  amusing  game ;  and  when 
the  country  is  almost  cleared  of  the  harvest,  men,  women,  children, 
everybody,  drives  his  ball  as  you  please,  and  there  is  nothing 
cheerier  than  to  see  them  filing  on  a  Sunday  like  a  flight  of 
starlings  across  potato  fields  and  ploughed  lands. 

II. 

Well,  one  Tuesday,  it  was  a  Shrove  Tuesday,  the  wheelwright 
of  Coq  laid  aside  his  plane,  and  was  slipping  on  his  blouse  to  go 
and  drink  his  can  of  beer  at  Cond^,  when  two  strangers  came  in, 
club  in  hand. 

*  Would  you  put  a  new  shaft  to  my  club,  master  ? '  said  one  of 
them. 

*What  are  you  asking  me,  friends?  A  day  like  this!  I 
wouldn't  give  the  smallest  stroke  of  the  chisel  for  a  brick  of  gold. 
Besides,  does  anyone  play  golf  on  Shrove  Tuesday?  You  had 
much  better  go  and  see  the  mummers  tumbling  in  the  high 
street  of  Conde.' 

*  We  take  no  interest  in  the  tumbling  of  mummers,'  replied 
the  stranger.  *  We  have  challenged  each  other  at  golf  and  we 
want  to  play  it  out.  Come,  you  won't  refuse  to  help  us,  you  who 
are  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  players  of  the  country  ?  ' 

*  If  it  is  a  match,  that  is  difierent,'  said  Roger. 
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He  turned  ap  his  sleeves,  hooked  on  his  apron,  and  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  had  adjusted  the  shaft. 

*  How  much  do  I  owe  you  ?  '  asked  the  unknown,  drawing  out 
his  purse. 

*  Nothing  at  all,  faith  ;  it  is  not 'Worth  while.' 
The  stranger  insisted,  but  in  vain. 

iir. 

*  You  are  too  honest,  i'  faith,'  said  he  to  the  wheelwright,  *  for 
me  to  be  in  your  debt.  I  will  grant  you  the  fulfilment  of  three 
wishes.' 

*  Don't  forget  to  wish  what  is  6es^,'  added  his  companion. 
At  these  words  the  wheelwright  smiled  incredulously. 

*  Are  you  not  a  couple  of  the  loafers  of  Capelette  ? '  he  asked  | 
with  a  wink. 

The  idlers  of  the  crossways  of  Capelette  were  considered  the 
wildest  wags  in  Conde. 

*  Whom  do  you  take  us  for  ? '  replied  the  unknown  in  a  tone 
of  severity,  and  with  his  club  he  touched  an  axle,  made  of  iron, 
which  instantly  changed  into  one  of  pure  silver. 

*  Who  are  you,  then,'  cried  Roger,  *  that  your  word  is  as  good 
as  ready  money  ? ' 

*  I  am  St.  Peter,  and  my  companion  is  St.  Antony,  the  patron 
of  golfer?.' 

*Take  the  trouble  to  walk  in,  gentlemen,'  said  the  wheel- 
wright of  Coq;  and  he  ushered  the  two  saints  into  the  back 
parlour.  He  oflFered  them  chairs,  and  went  to  draw  a  jug  of  beer 
in  the  cellar.  They  clinked  their  glasses  together,  and  after  each 
had  lit  his  pipe : 

*  Since  you  are  so  good,  sir  saints,'  said  Roger,  *  as  to  grant 
me  the  accomplishment  of  three  wishes,  know  that  for  a  long 
while  I  have  desired  three  things.  I  wish,  first  of  all,  that  who- 
ever seats  himself  upon  the  elm-trunk  at  my  door  may  not  be 
able  to  rise  without  my  permission.  I  like  company  and  it  bores 
me  to  be  always  alone.' 

St.  Peter  shook  his  head  and  St.  Antony  nudged  his  client. 

IV. 

*  When  I  play  a  game  of  cards,  on  Sunday  evening,  at  the  "  Fight- 
ing Cock,"  '  continued  the  wheelwright,  '  it  is  no  sooner  nine  o'clock 
than  the  garde-champ6tre  comes  to  chuck  us  out.     I  desire  that 
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whoever  shall  have  his  feet  on  my  leathern  apron  cannot  be  driven 
from  the  place  where  I  shall  have  spread  it.' 

St.  Peter  shook  his  head,  and  St.  Antony,  with  a  solemn  air, 
repeated : 

*  Don't  forget  what  is  htBi! 

*  What  is  htsty  replied  the  wheelwright  of  Coq,  nobly, '  is  io 
be  the  first  golfer  in  the  world.  Every  time  I  find  my  master  at 
golf  it  turns  my  blood  as  black  as  the  inside  of  the  chimney.  So 
I  want  a  club  that  will  carry  the  ball  as  high  as  the  belfry  of 
Cond^,  and  will  infallibly  win  me  my  match.' 

*  So  be  it,' said  St.  Peter. 

*  You  would  have  done  better,'  said  St.  Antony,  *  to  have  asked 
for  your  eternal  salvation.' 

*  Bah  ! '  replied  the  other.  *  I  have  plenty  of  time  to  think  of 
that ;  I  am  not  yet  greasing  my  boots  for  the  long  journey.' 

The  two  saints  went  out  and  Roger  followed  them,  curious  to 
be  present  at  such  a  rare  game ;  but  suddenly,  near  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Antony,  they  disappeared. 

The  wheelwright  then  went  to  see  the  mummers  tumbling  in 
the  high  street  of  Cond^. 

When  he  returned,  towards  miJnight,  he  found  at  the  corner 
of  his  door  the  desired  club.  To  his  great  surprise  it  was  only  a 
bad  little  iron  head  attached  to  a  wretched  worn-out  shaft. 
Nevertheless  he  took  the  gift  of  St.  Peter  and  put  it  carefully 
away. 

V. 

Next  morning  the  Condeens  scattered  in  crowds  over  the  country, 
to  play  golf,  eat  red  herrings,  and  drink  beer,  so  as  to  scatter  the 
fumes  of  wine  from  their  heads  and  to  revive  after  the  fatigues  of 
the  Carnival.  The  wheelwright  of  Coq  came  too,  with  his 
miserable  club,  and  made  such  fine  strokes  that  all  the  players 
left  their  games  to  see  him  play.  The  following  Sunday  he 
proved  still  more  expert ;  little  by  little  his  fame  spread  through 
the  land.  From  ten  leagues  round  the  most  skilful  players 
hastened  to  come  and  be  beaten,  and  it  was  then  that  he  was 
named  the  Great  Golfer. 

He  passed  the  whole  Sunday  in  golfing,  and  in  the  evening 
he  rested  himself  by  playing  a  game  of  matrimony  at  the  *  Fighting 
Cock.'  He  spread  his  apron  under  the  feet  of  the  players,  and  the 
devil  himself  could  not  have  put  them  out  of  the  tavern,  much 
less  the  rural  policeman.     On  Monday  morning  he  stopped  the 
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pUgrims  who  were  going  to  worship  at  Notre  Dame  de  Bon 
Secours ;  he  induced  them  to  rest  themselves  upon  his  catw«we, 
and  did  not  let  them  go  before  he  had  confessed  them  well. 

In  short,  he  led  the  most  agreeable  life  that  a  good  Fleming 
can  imagine,  and  only  regretted  one  thing — ^namely,  that  he  had 
hot  wished  it  might  last  for  ever. 

VI. 

Well,  it  happened  one  day  that  the  strongest  player  of  Mons,  who 
was  called  Paternostre,  was  found  dead  on  the  edge  of  a  bunker. 
His  head  was  broken,  and  near  him  was  his  niblick,  red  with  blood. 

They  could  not  tell  who  had  done  his  business,  and  as  Pater- 
nostre often  said  that  at  golf  he  neither  feared  man  nor  devil,  it 
occurred  to  them  that  he  had  challenged  Mynheer  van  Belzebuth, 
and  that  as  a  punishment  for  this  he  had  knocked  him  on  the 
head.  Mynheer  van  Belzebuth  is,  as  everyone  knows,  the  greatest 
gamester  that  there  is  upon  or  under  the  earth,  but  the  game  he 
particularly  affects  is  golf.  When  he  goes  his  round  in  Flanders 
one  always  meets  him,  club  in  hand,  like  a  true  Fleming. 

The  wheelwright  of  Coq  was  very  fond  of  Paternostre,  who, 
next  to  himself,  was  the  best  golfer  in  the  country.  He  went  to 
his  funeral  with  some  golfers  from  the  hamlets  of  Coq,  La  Cigogne, 
and  La  Queue  de  I'Ayache. 

On  returning  from  the  cemetery  they  went  to  the  tavern  to 
drink,  as  they  say,  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,^  and  there  they 
lost  themselves' in  talk  about  the  noble  game  of  golf.  When 
they  separated,  in  the  dusk  of  evening : 

*  A  good  journey  to  you,'  said  the  Belgian  players,  *  and  may 
St.  Antony,  the  patron  of  golfers,  preserve  you  from  meeting  the 
devil  on  the  way  I ' 

*What  do  I  care  for  the  devil?'  replied  Roger,  *If  he 
challenged  me  I  should  soon  beat  him  I ' 

The  companions  trotted  from  tavern  to  tavern  without  mis- 
adventure ;  but  the  wolf-bell  had  long  tolled  for  retiring  in  the 
belfrey  of  Conde  when  they  returned  each  one  to  his  own  den. 

VIL 

As  he  was  putting  the  key  into  the  lock  the  wheelwright  thought 
he  heard  a  shout  of  mocking  laughter.  He  turned,  and  saw  in 
the  darkness  a  man  six  feet  high,  who  again  burst  out  laughing. 

*  Boire  la  eercelle  du  mort, 

T  2 
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*  What  are  you  laughing  at  ? '  said  he,  crossly. 

*  At  what  ?  Why,  at  the  aplomb  with  which  you  boasted  a 
little  while  ago  that  you  would  dare  measure  yourself  against  the 
devil/ 

*  Why  not,  if  he  challenged  me  ? ' 

*  Very  well,  my  master,  bring  your  clubs.  I  challenge  you  I ' 
Baid  Mynheer  van  Belzebuth,  for  it  was  himself.  Koger  recog- 
nised him  by  a  certain  odour  of  sulphur  that  always  hangs  about 
his  majesty. 

*  What  shall  the  stake  be  ?  '  he  asked  resolutely. 
<  Your  soul?' 

*  Against  what  ?  * 

*  Whatever  you  please/ 
The  wheelwright  reflected. 

*  What  have  you  there  in  your  sack  ?  ' 

*  My  spoils  of  the  week.' 

*  Is  the  soul  of  Patemostre  among  them  ? ' 

*  To  be  sure !  and  those  of  five  other  golfers;  dead,  like  him, 
without  confession.' 

*  I  play  you  my  soul  against  that  of  Patemostre.' 

*  Done  I ' 

viir. 

The  two  adversaries  repaired  to  the  adjoining  field  and  chose  for 
their  goal  the  door  of  the  cemetery  of  Conde.*  Belzebuth  teed  a 
ball  on  a  frozen  heap,  after  which  he  said,  according  to  custom : 

*  From  here,  as  you  lie,  in  how  many  turns  t)f  three  strokes 
will  you  run  in  ? ' 

*  In  two,'  replied  the  great  golfer. 

And  his  adversary  was  not  a  little  surprised,  for  from  there  to 
the  cemetery  was  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  league. 

*  But  how  shall  we  see  the  ball  ?  '  continued  the  wheelwright. 

*  True  ! '  said  Belzebuth. 

He  touched  the  ball  with  his  club,  and  it  shone  suddenly  in 
the  dark  like  an  immense  glowworm. 

*  Fore  I '  cried  Koger. 

He  hit  the  ball  with  the  head  of  his  club,  and  it  rose  to  the  sky 
like  a  star  going  to  rejoin  its  sisters.  In  three  strokes  it  crossed 
three-quarters  of  the  distance. 

*  That  is  good  1 '  said  Belzebuth,  whose  astonishmeilt  redoubled. 
*  My  turn  to  play  now  ! '  ^ 

'  They  play  to  points,  not  holea. 

"  After  each  three  strokes  the  opponent  has  one  hit  baokj  or  into  a  haiat.l. 
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With  one  stxoke  bf  the  club  he  drove  the  ball  over  the  roofs 
of  Coq  nearly  to  Maison  Blanche,  half  a  league  away.  The  blow 
was  so  violent  that  the  iron  struck  fire  against  a  pebble. 

*  Good  St.  Antony !  I  am  lost,  unless  you  come  to  my  aid,' 
murmured  the  wheelwright  of  Coq. 

He  struck  tremblingly;  but,  though  his  arm  was  uncertain, 
the  club  seemed  to  have  acquired  a  new  vigour.  At  the  second 
stroke  the  ball  went  as  if  of  itself  and  hit  the  door  of  the  cemetery. 

*  By  the  horns  of  my  grandfather ! '  cried  Belzebuth,  it  shall 
not  be  said  that  I  have  been  beaten  by  a  son  of  that  fool  Adam. 
Give  me  my  revenge.' 

<  What  shall  we  play  for  ? ' 

*  Your  soul  and  that  of  Patemostre  against  the  souls  of  two 
golfers.' 

IX. 

The  devil  played  up,  *  pressing'  furiously;  his  club  blazed  at 
each  stroke  with  showers  of  sparks.  The  ball  flew  from  CJonde  to 
Bon-Secours,  to  Pemwelz,  to  Leuze.  Once  it  spun  away  to 
Tournai,  six  leagues  from  there. 

It  left  behind  a  luminous  tail  like  a  comet,  and  the  two 
golfers  followed,  so  to  speak,  on  its  track.  Boger  was  never 
able  to  understand  how  he  ran,  or  rather  flew  so  fast,  and  without 
fatigue. 

In  short,  he  did  not  lose  a  single  game,  and  won  the  souls  of 
the  six  defunct  golfers.  Belzebuth  rolled  his  eyes  like  an  angry 
tom-cat. 

*  Shall  we  go  on  ? '  said  the  wheelwright  of  Coq. 

*No,'  replied  the  other;  *they  expect  me  at  the  Witches* 
Sabbath  on  the  hill  of  Copiemont. 

*  That  brigand,'  said  he  aside,  *  is  capable  of  filching  all  my 
game. 

And  he  vanished. 

Ketumed  home,  the  Great  Golfer  shut  up  his  souls  in  a  sack 
and  went  to  bed,  enchanted  to  have  beaten  Mynheer  van 
Belzebuth. 


Two  years  after  the  wheelwright  of  Coq  received  a  visit  which  he 
little  expected.  An  old  man,  tall,  thin  and  yellow,  came  into  the 
workshop  carrying  a  scythe  on  his  shoulder. 

*  Are  you  bringing  nje  your  scythe  to  h^ft  aneyr^  master?* 
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*  No,  faith,  ray  Ecythe  is  never  unhafted.' 

*  Then  how  can  I  serve  you  ? ' 

*  By  following  me :  your  hour  is  come.' 

<  The  devil ! '  said  the  great  golfer,  ^  could  you  not  wait  a  little 
till  I  have  finished  this  wheel  ? ' 

<  Be  it  80 !  I  have  done  hard  work  to-day,  and  I  have  well 
earned  a  smoke.' 

<  In  that  case,  master,  sit  down  there  on  the  cau%euHe.  I  have 
at  your  service  some  famous  tobacco  at  seven  petards  the  pound.' 

*  That's  good,  faith ;  make  haste.' 

And  Death  lit  his  pipe  and  seated  himself  at  the  door  on  the 
elm  trunk. 

Laughing  in  his  sleeve,  the  wheelwright  of  Coq  returned  to  his 
work.     At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Death  called  to  him : 

*  Ho  !  faith,  will  you  soon  have  finished  ?  ' 

The  wheelwright  turned  a  deaf  ear  and  went  on  planing, 
singing : 

'  Attendez^moi  sur  Forme ; 
Vous  m'attendrez  longtemps.' 

*  I  don't  think  he  hears  me,'  said  Death.  *  Ho !  friend,  are 
you  ready  ? ' 

'  Va-t-en  voir  s'ils  viennent,  Jean, 
Va-t-en  voir  s'ila  viennent/ 

replied  the  singer. 

*  Would  the  brute  laugh  at  me  ? '  said  Death  to  himself. 
And  he  tried  to  rise. 

To  his  great  surprise  he  could  not  detach  himself  from  the 
catt66U«0.  He  then  understood  that  he  was  the  sport  of  a  superior 
power. 

*  Let  us  see,'  he  said  to  Roger.  •  What  will  you  take  to  let 
me  go  ?    Do  you  wish  me  to  prolong  your  life  ten  years  ? ' 

'  J'ai  de  bon  tabac  dans  ma  tabati^re/ 

sang  the  great  golfer. 

*  Will  you  take  twenty  years  ? ' 

'  II  pleut,  il  pleut,  berg^re ; 
Eentre  tes  blancs  moutons/ 

*  Will  you  take  fifty,  wheelwright  ? — may  the  devil  admire  you!* 
The  wheelwright  of  Coq  intoned  : 

'  Bon  voyage,  cher  DumoUet, 
^  Saint- Mftlo  debar(|uez  sans  naufrage.' 
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In  the  meanwhile  the  clock  of  Conde  had  just  struck  four, 
and  the  boys  were  coming  out  of  school.  The  sight  of  this  great 
dry  heron  of  a  creature  who  struggled  on  the  causctwc,  like  a 
devil  in  a  holy- water  pot,  surprised  and  soon  delighted  them. 

Never  suspecting  that  when  seated  at  the  door  of  the  old, 
Death  watches  the  young,  they  thought  it  funny  to  put  out  their 
tongues  at  him,  singing  in  chorus  : 

'  Bon  voyage,  cher  DumoUet, 
A  Saint-Malo  d^barquez  sans  naufrage.' 

*  Will  you. take  a  hundred  years  ? '  yelled  Death. 

*  Hein  ?  How  ?  What  ?  Were  you  not  speaking  of  an  extension 
-of  a  hundred  years  ?  I  accept  with  all  my  heart,  master;  but 
let  us  understand:  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  ask  for  the 
lengthening  of  my  old  age.' 

*  Then  what  do  you  want  ? ' 

^  From  old  age  I  only  ask  the  experience  which  it  gives  by 
degrees.  "  Si  jeunesse  savait,  si  vieillesse  pouvait ! "  says  the 
proverb.  I  wish  to  preserve  for  a  hundred  years  the  strength  of  a 
young  man,  and  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  an  old  one. 

*  So  be  it,'  said  Death ;  *  I  shall  return  this  day  a  hundred  years.' 

'  Bon  voyage,  cher  Dumollet, 
A  Saint-Malo  d^barquez  sans  naufrage.' 


XI. 

The  great  golfer  began  a  new  life.  At  first  he  enjoyed  perfect 
•happiness,  which  was  increased  by  the  certainty  of  its  not  ending 
for  a  hundred  years.  Thanks  to  his  experience,  he  so  well  under- 
stood the  management  of  his  affairs  that  he  could  leave  his  mallet 
and  shut  up  shop.* 

He  experienced,  nevertheless,  an  annoyance  he  had  not  fore- 
seen. His  wonderful  skill  at  golf  ended  by  frightening  the 
players  whom  he  had  at  first  delighted,  and  was  the  cause  of  his 
never  finding  anyone  who  would  play  against  him. 

He  therefore  quitted  the  canton  and  set  out  on  his  travels 
over  French  Flanders,  Belgium,  and  all  the  greens  where  the 
noble  game  of  golf  is  held  in  honour.  At  the  end  of  twenty 
years  he  returned  to  Coq  to  be  admired  by  a  new  generation  of 
golfers,  after  which  he  departed  to  return  twenty  years  later. 

*  Yxxrt  a  parte  close. 
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Alas !  in  spite  of  its  apparent  charm,  this  existence  before 
long  became  a  burden  to  him.  Besides  that,  it  bored  him  to  win 
on  every  occasion ;  he  was  tired  of  passing  like  the  Wandering 
Jew  through  generations,  and  of  seeing  the  sons,  grandsons,  and 
great-grandsons  of  his  friends  grow  old,  and  die  out.  He  was 
constantly  reduced  to  making  new  friendships  which  were  undone 
by  the  age  or  death  of  his  fellows ;  all  changed  around  him,  he 
only  did  not  change. 

He  grew  ,impatient  of  this  eternal  youthfulness  which  con- 
demned him  to  taste  the  same  pleasures  for  ever,  and  he  some- 
times longed  to  know  the  calmer  joys  of  old  age.  One  day  he 
caught  himself  at  his  looking-glass,  examining  whether  his  hair 
had  not  begun  to  grow  white;  nothing  seemed  so  beautiful  to 
him  now  as  the  snow  on  the  forehead  of  the  old. 


xir. 

In  addition  to  this,  experience  soon  made  him  so  wise  that  he 
was  no  longer  amused  at  anything.  If  sometimes  in  the  tavern 
lie  had  a  fancy  for  making  use  of  his  apron  to  pass  the  night  at 
cards:  *  What  is  the  good  of  this  excess?'  whispei^ed  experience; 
<  it  is  not  sufficient  to  be  unable  to  shorten  one's  days,  one  must 
also  avoid  making  oneself  ill.' 

He  reached  the  point  of  refusing  himself  the  pleasure  of 
drinking  his  pint  and  smoking  his  pipe.  Why,  indeed,  plunge 
into  dissipations  which  enervate  the  body  and  dull  the  brain  ? 

Tht  wretch  went  further  and  gave  up  golf!  Experience 
convinced  him  that  the  game  is  a  dangerous  one,  which  over- 
heats one,  and  is  eminently  adapted  to  produce  colds,  catarrhs, 
rheumatism,  and  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

Besides,  what  is  the  use,  and  what  great  glory  is  it  to  be 
reputed  the  first  golfer  in  the  world  ? 

Of  what  use  is  glory  itself  ?  A  vain  hope,  vain  as  the  smoke 
of  a  pipe. 

When  experience  had  thus  bereft  him  one  by  one  of  his 
delusions,  the  unhappy  golfer  became  mortally  weary.  He  saw 
that  he  had  deceived  himself,  that  delusion  has  its  price,  and  that 
the  greatest  charm  of  youth  is  perhaps  its  inexperience. 

He  thus  arrived  at  the  term  agreed  on  in  the  contract,  and  as 
he  had  not  had  a  paradise  here  below,  he  sought  through  hip 
h^rdly-acc^uired  wisdom  a  clever  wa^  gf  fonquerin^  on^  c^bove, 
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XIII. 


Death  found  bim  at  Coq  at  work  in  his  shop.    Experience  had  at 
least  taught  him  that  work  is  the  most  lasting  of  pleasures, 

*  Are  you  ready  ?'  said  Death.  ' 

*  I  am.' 

He  took  his  club,  put  a  score  of  balls  in  his  pocket,  threw  bis 
sack  over  his  shoulder,  and  buckled  his  gaiters  without  taking  off 
his  apron. 

<  What  do  you  want  your  club  for  ? ' 

*  Why,  to  golf  in  paradise  with  my  patron  St.  Antony.' 

^Do  you  fancy,  then,  that  I  am  going  to  conduct  you  to 
paradise?' 

*  You  must,  as  I  have  half-a-dozen  souls  to  carry  there,  that  I 
once  saved  from  the  clutches  of  Belz6buth.' 

<  Better  have  saved  your  own.    En  route,  cher  Dumolletr 
The  great  golfer  saw  that  the  old  reaper  bore  him  a  grudge, 

and  that  he  was  going  to  conduct  bim  to  the  paradise  of  the  lost.^ 
Indeed  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  the  two  travellers  knocked 
at  the  gate  of  hell. 

*  Toe,  toe !  • 

*  Who  is  there?' 

*  The  wheelwright  of  Coq,*  said  the  great  golfer. 

*  Don't  open  the  door,'  cried  Belz^buth  ;  •  that  rascal  wins  at 
every  turn  ;  he  is  capable  of  depopulating  my  empire.' 

Eoger  laughed  in  his  sleeve. 

*  Oh !  you  are  not  saved,'  said  Death.  <  I  am  going  to  take  you 
where  you  won't  be  cold  either.' 

Quicker  than  a  beggar  would  have  emptied  a  poor's  box  they 
were  in  purgatory. 

*  Toe— toe!' 

<  Who  is  there?' 

*  The  wheelwright  of  Coq,'  said  the  great  golfer. 

^  But  he  is  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin,'  cried  the  angel  on  duty. 
*  Take  him  away  from  here — he  can't  come  in.' 

*  I  cannot,  all  the  same,  let  him  linger  between  heaven  and 
earth,'  said  Death ;  *  I  shall  shunt  him  back  to  Coq.' 

*  Where  they  will  take  me  for  a  ghost.  Thank  you !  is  there 
not  still  paradise  ? ' 
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XIV. 


They  were  there  at  the  end  of  a  short  hour. 
«Toc,  toe!' 
« Who  is  there  ? ' 

*  The  wheelwright  of  Coq,'  said  the  great  golfer. 

*  Ah !  my  lad/  said  St.  Peter  half  opening  the  door,  *  I  am  really 
grieved.  St.  Antony  told  you  long  ago  you  had  better  ask  for 
the  salvation  of  your  soul.' 

*  That  is  true,  St.  Peter,'  replied  Koger  with  a  sheepish  air. 
*  And  how  is  he,  that  blessed  St.  Antony  ?  C!ould  I  not  come  in 
for  one  moment  to  return  the  visit  he  once  paid  me  ? ' 

*  Why,  here  he  comes,'  said  St.  Peter,  throwing  the  door  wide 
open. 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  sly  golfer  had  flung  himself 
into  paradise,  unhooked  his  apron,  let  it  fidl  to  the  ground,  and 
seated  himself  down  on  it. 

*  Good  morning,  St.  Antony,'  said  he  with  a  fine  salute.  *  You 
see  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  think  of  paradise,  for  here  we  are ! ' 

*  What !     You  here ! '  cried  St.  Antony. 

*  Yes,  I  and  my  company,'  replied  Roger,  opening  his  sack  and 
scattering  on  the  carpet  the  souls  of  the  six  golfers. 

*  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  pack  right  oflF,  all  of  you  ? ' 
<  Impossible,'  said  the  great  golfer  showing  his  apron. 

*  The  rogue  has  made  game  of  us,'  said  St.  Antony.  *  Come, 
St.  Peter,  in  memory  of  our  game  of  golf,  let  him  in  with  his 
souls.     Besides,  he  has  had  his  purgatory  on  earth.' 

*  It  is  not  a  very  good  precedent,'  murmured  St.  Peter. 

*  Bah ! '  replied  Koger,  *  if  we  have  a  few  good  golfers  in 
paradise,  where  is  the  harm  ?  ' 

XV. 

Thus,  after  having  lived  long,  golfed  much  and  drunk  many  cans 
of  beer,  the  wheelwright  of  Coq  called  the  Great  Golfer  was 
admitted  to  paradise ;  but  I  advise  no  one  to  copy  him,  for  it  is 
not  quite  the  right  way  to  go,  and  St.  Peter  might  not  always  be 
so  compliant,  though  great  allowances  must  be  made  for  golfers. 

Isabel  Bruce. 
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What  High  Wages  Mean. 


WHEN  we  see  the  misery  that  arises  from  low  wages — the 
shortened  lives,  the  wretched  homes,  the  daily  slavery  of 
the  ill-paid,  our  first  and  natural  thought  is,  that  the  cure  for  all 
these  things  lies  in  a  rise  of  wages.  But  as  we  go  on  thinking 
about  the  matter  we  begin  to  see  that  there  are  complications  5 
we  perceive  that  perhaps,  if  men  are  -paAA  more,  there  will  be 
fewer  of  them  employed,  and  that  the  advantage  gained  by  those 
at  work  will  be  at  the  expense  of  others  who  will  be  thrown  out, 
and  so,  in  the  long  run,  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  country.  It 
is  quite  clear  that  before  we  take  any  active  steps  to  get  people 
better  paid  we  ought  to  make  ourselves  quite  sure  what  the  efifect 
of  that  better  payment  will  really  be. 

The  first  effect  of  a  rise  of  wages  in  any  trade  will  almost 
certainly  be  to  diminish  activity  in  that  trade. 

There  are,  of  course,  hundreds  of  instances  where  a  rise  of 
wages  has  accompanied  increased  activity ;  but  in  these  cases 
profits  have  risen  also,  and  generally  to  a  greater  extent;  the 
proportional  rate  of  wages  has  not  risen.  Moreover,  even  in 
these  cases  it  is  probably  often  true  that  the  trade  would  have 
been  even  more  active  if  wages  could  have  been  kept  from  rising. 
Let  us  consider  why  it  is  that  the  first  effect  of  a  rise  of  wages 
should  be  to  diminish  activity  in  the  particular  trade  affected. 
The  additional  money  paid  to  the  wage-earner  must  come  out  of 
somebody  else's  pocket ;  and  that  somebody  else  must  be  either 
the  employer  or  the  consumer.  If  the  selling  price  remains  the 
same  and  the  wage-earner  receives  more,  then  the  wage-payer 
receives  less  profit.  If  the  profits  of  employers  in  any  trade  are 
seriously  diminished,  there  will  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
employers  to  put  their  money  into  any  other  trade  where  profits 
may  be  higher;  that  is  to  say,  the  activity  of  that  particular 
trade  will  tend  to  diminish.  But  this  immediate  effect  will  tend 
ultimately  to  counteract  itself;  the  very  increase  of  numbers  in 
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the  more  profitable  trade  will  presently  bring  down  its  profits  and 
80  diminish  its  extra  attractiveness.  Boughly  speaking,  the  rate 
of  profit— the  return  to  capital — ^is  always  tending  to  an  equal 
level  in  all  trades ;  and  it  is  probably  true  that  that  level  is 
always  falling.  Wherever  this  equalising  tendency  seems  to  be 
arrested  there  will  be  found  to  exist  either  some  check  upon 
unlimited  competition,  or  some  especial  risk  which  virtually 
counterbalances  the  higher  profit.  So  that  the  diminution  of 
activity  in  any  trade,  in  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  action  of 
employers,  tends  to  cure  itself  by  the  natural  action  of  competi- 
tion. It  also  tends  to  cure  itsel  f  in  another  way.  When  wages  rise, 
employers  find  it  worth  their  while  to  set  up  improved  machinery, 
so  as  to  increase  the  output  per  man ;  that  is  to  say,  the  work  is 
done  in  the  least  wasteful  manner,  and  often  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion may  be  thus  actually  lowered  at  the  same  time  that  wages 
rise.  The  selling  price  may  then  also  fall,  and  the  cheap  sale 
may  actually  increase  the  demand  and  lead  to  a  greater  instead 
of  a  less  activity  in  that  particular  trade.  This  change,  however, 
takes  a  little  time.  The  first  effect,  if  the  selling  price  remains 
the  same,  will  be  a  lessening  of  activity. 

But  it  may  be  that  the  employer,  when  he  raises  wages,  also 
raises  his  selling  price.  His  profits  in  that  case  remain  the  same; 
it  is  the  consumer  who  pays  the  additional  wage.  Now  this  may 
affect  the  buyer  in  either  one  of  two  ways :  either  he  will  pay 
more  money  for  the  same  number  of  articles,  or  he  will  pay  the 
same  amount  of  money  for  a  less  number  of  articles.  In  the  first 
case  there  will  be  no  diminution  of  activity  in  the  particular 
trade  concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  the  consumer,  if  he  spends 
more  in  this  direction,  will  be  likely  to  spend  less  in  another,  so 
that  probably  there  will  be  a  diminution  of  activity  in  some  other 
trade.  The  second  case,  however,  is  that  which  will  generally 
arise :  the  same  money  will  be  paid  for  less  goods.  That  means 
that  less  goods  will  be  wanted— demand  will  fall  off.  Thus,  in 
another  way,  activity  in  the  particular  trade  will  be  diminished. 
Thus  it  does  unquestionably  appear  that  a  rise  of  wages  (except 
where  unusual  circumstances  have  caused  a  rush  of  trade)  does 
for  a  time  diminish  the  activity  of  the  trade  in  which  it  occurs. 

But  if  we  conclude  from  this  that  a  general  rise  of  wages  will 
cause  a  general  diminution  in  the  activity  of  trade  as  a  whole, 
we  shall  make  a  very  grave  error.  It  is  quite  possible  that  an 
exactly  contrary  result  will  follow,  and  that  very  quickly.  Before 
deciding  wtat  will  be  tjie  effect  upon  the  general  trt^de  of  the 
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country  we  mast  ask  ourselves — What  becomes  of  the  money 
which  has  gone  from  the  pocket  of  the  employer  or  the  consumer 
into  that  of  the  wage-earner  ?  What  will  the  wage-earner  do 
with  it  ?  And  how  will  he  spend  it  ?  It  is  clearly  possible  that 
he  may  spend  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  rather  a  general  in* 
crease  than  a  general  diminution  of  activity. 

At  this  point  I  am  quite  sure  there  will  be  found  some  pes* 
simist  reader  to  declare  that  the  trade  whose  activity  will  be  most 
largely  increased  will  be  that  of  the  publican  ;  but  I  think  this 
pessimist  will  be  wrong,  because  in  fact  it  is  rather  the  ill-paid  than 
the  well-paid  artisan  who  drinks  to  excess.  Of  course  there  are 
individual  men  who  earn  good  wages  and  yet  are  heavy  drinkers, 
but  any  da^s  of  workers  almost  invariably  grows  less  drunken  as 
it  grows  better  paid.  It  is  to  the  man  who  lives  with  his  family 
in  one  room,  not  to  the  man  who  has  a  comfortable  parlour,  that 
the  public-house  looks  so  attractive. 

As  a  general  rule  the  wage-earner  will  spend  his  extra  money 
upon  additional  comfort  for  himself  and  his  family;  he  will  buy 
more  and  better  food,  more  and  better  clothes,  more  and  better 
furniture ;  not  improbably  he  will  live  in  a  better  house,  and  he 
will  extend  his  recreations.  The  chances  are  that  he  will  spend 
a  portion  of  it  in  belonging  to  a  club  or  a  friendly  society.  We 
may  say  without  much  doubt  that  he  will  do  these  things,  because 
we  have  plenty  of  fairly  paid  artisans  among  us,  and  we  can 
observe  for  ourselves  that  these  are  the  ways  in  which  they  spend 
their  money.  The  money  which  was  spent  before  by  the  em- 
ployer or  the  consumer  will  be  spent  now  by  the  wage-earner, 
and  it  will  go  to  promote  activity  in  those  trades  which  minister 
to  his  needs ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  whole,  to  the  trades  which 
produce  necessaries  rather  than  to  those  which  produce  luxuries. 
The  demand  for  silk  plush  and  egg-shell  china  may  diminish  • 
but  the  demand  for  rough  cloth  and  stout  earthenware  will  increase. 

It  will  be  into  these  trades  that  masters  will  now  put  the 
capital  which  they  may  have  withdrawn  from  the  others ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  at  all  to  suppose  that  they  will  derive  less 
profit  from  them  ;  while  to  the  country  at  large  it  is  admittedly 
more  advantageous  that  capital  and  labour  should  be  expended 
upon  producing  necessaries  than  luxuries. 

The  secretary  of  a  miners'  trade  union  said  to  me  recently, 
*  The  farmers  all  round  know  what  good  pay  for  the  men  means 
to  them,  and  they  regard  me  as  their  best  friend.  When  wages 
are  low  they  have  no  sale  at  any  price  for  their  eggs  and  butter.' 
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TLat  one  instance  shows  us  what  really  happens.  Trade  is  not 
lessened,  but  diverted.  The  spending  power  of  a  poorer  class  is 
enlarged,  and  the  trade  is  proportionately  altered  to  meet  the 
changed  demand.  Higher  wages  mean  that  more  work  is  done 
for  working  men.  The  working  man,  therefore,  does  really  and 
permanently  gain  by  receiving  higher  wages ;  we  need  have  no 
fear  that  by  helping  him  to  get  better  paid  we  are  in  the  long 
run  doing  him  an  injury. 

*  But,  then,'  some  one  wiU  say  to  me,  *  how  about  foreign 
competition  ? '  Well,  the  question  is  a  serious  one,  and  needs  to 
be  very  carefully  considered. 

We  are  between  two  dangers.  If  we  raise  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion by  giving  high  wages  to  our  workers,  we  may  be  undersold  by 
countries  in  which  the  workers  are  worse  off;  if  we  lower  the  cost 
of  production  by  giving  low  wages  to  our  workers,  we  cause  a  con- 
stant sore  of  poverty  which  is  (apart  from  all  questions  of  justice 
or  humanity)  a  continual  national  danger  and  a  continual  national 
expense.  Moreover,  poverty  on  the  part  of  the  working  class 
means  the  decline  of  skilled  work.  It  lowers  the  health  and 
intelligence  of  the  worker,  and  it  makes  parents  unable  to  afford 
the  expense  and  delay  of  training  for  their  children.  Where  a 
father  does  not  earn  enough  to  keep  his  children  properly  fed,  the 
children  must  for  their  own  sakes  be  put  to  work  that  will  bring 
in  a  few  shillings  immediately ;  that  is  to  say,  to  some  work  that 
needs  no  learning.  In  other  words,  the  child  must  become  an 
unskilled  instead  of  a  skilled  worker.  And  this,  in  its  turn,  brings 
us  in  danger  of  losing  our  trade.  Not  cheapness  only,  but  good 
work  commands  the  market.  And  if  it  be  true,  as  we  are  assured, 
that  America  is  the  competitor  in  comparison  with  whom  England 
is  chiefly  losing  ground,  it  would  appear  that  even  at  present  we 
are  in  as  much  danger  of  being  outdone  by  our  better-paid  as  by 
our  worse-paid  neighbours.  We  may,  in  short,  lose  trade  either 
because  our  work  is  too  dear,  or  because  it  is  not  so  good  as  other 
people's.  If  we  pay  our  workers  ill,  our  work  cannot  be  of  the 
best ;  if  we  pay  them  well,  it  may  not  be  cheap.  We  must  com- 
pete either  along  the  line  of  cheapness,  or  along  the  line  of  good- 
ness ;  and  whichever  line  we  choose  we  must  take  care,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  we  are  not  too  bad,  and  on  the  other  that  we  are  not 
too  dear.  Along  the  line  of  cheapness  we  are  likely  to  be  dis- 
tanced by  the  Chinese,  the  Polish  Jew,  the  German  and  Italian 
peasants,  and  the  Hindoo ;  and  we  can  only  compete  with  these 
races  by  bringing  our  own  workers  to  their  standards.    Along  the 
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line  of  goodness  we  once  held  the  market,  and  probably  might 
hold  it  again.  But  we  can  only  hold  it  by  raising  higher  the 
standard  of  comfort  (which  means  the  standard  of  health  and 
intelligence)  of  our  workers.  We  must  remember  that  these  are 
essential  factors  in  the  production  of  highly-skilled  work.  To 
prevent  our  highly-skilled  work  from  being  too  costly  we  must 
try  and  save  expense  on  other  points ;  we  must  be  always  improv- 
ing our  methods,  always  keeping  one  step  ahead  of  our  competi- 
tors, to  whom,  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  each  fresh  step  will  then  be 
a  gain.  We  must  either  keep  our  trade  in  this  way,  or  we  must 
keep  it  by  developing  in  our  midst  a  class  of  helots,  degraded 
labour  slaves,  who  will  consent  to  live  on  the  lowest  level  possible 
to  humanity.  In  other  words,  we  must  keep  our  foreign  trade, 
either  by  paying  our  workers  better,  or  by  paying  them  worse  than 
those  of  other  nations ;  if  we  pay  them  worse,  we  shall  have  a 
constant  burden  and  ^  constant  terror  in  our  midst ;  we  shall 
deepen  the  sense  which  presses  upon  all  of  us  in  our  daily  com- 
ings and  goings,  of  an  industrial  world  out  of  joint,  and  of  a  gnaw- 
ing social  injustice  that  frets  the  conscience  of  the  whole  nation. 
And  even  so,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  Chinaman  and  the 
Hindoo  will  not  continue  to  be  able  to  live  lower  still  and  so  out- 
bid us.  Moreover,  we  shall  run  a  constant  risk  of  revolt  and  dis- 
turbance, which  are  the  greatest  possible  danger  and  interruption 
to  the  regular  course  of  trade.  The  long-suffering  of  the  English 
poor  is  amazing,  but  it  is  not,  probably,  quite  unlimited.  No 
national  life  can  be  stable  while  large  numbers  of  the  people  live 
in  great  misery.  The  best  safeguard  of  national  peace  is  a  general 
distribution  of  comfort  and  independence.  And  the  safest  paths 
towards  this  state  of  security  are  good  education  and  good  wages 
for  the  workers.  Low  wages  lead  by  a  path  of  intolerable  suffer- 
ing to  an  inevitable  downfall.  On  the  ascending  path  there  may 
be  dangers  too — but  they  are  the  less  dangers,  and  they  will  be 
faced  by  men  fitter  to  meet  them. 

Clementina  Black. 
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What  7    Those  lesser  thirds  so  plaintive,  sixths  diminished,  sigh  on  sigh. 
Told  them  something  7 

B.  Browning. 

PART   L 

YOU  went  np  three  or  four  steps,  making  your  way  as  best 
you  could  between  casks  of  sour-lookiug  plums  and  apples, 
which,  if  you  would  but  consent  to  *  take  them  as  they  rose,'  or, 
in  other  words,  as  they  naturally  presented  themselves,  and  not 
pick  and  choose,  you  could  buy  cheap.  You.  pushed  aside  some 
festoons  of  dangling  brushes,  were  gently  bumped  by  a  string  of 
Portugal  onions,  caught  glimpses  of  photographs  of  various 
beautiful  places  in  the  district  as  you  displaced  these  things,  and 
at  last  effected  an  entrance  into  Archibald  Brown's  shop*  This 
was  the  post  office,  telegraph  office,  and  general-store  shop  of  the 
village  of  Selswyke  Bay,  in  Yorkshire.  Nowhere  else  within  a 
radius  of  seven  miles  could  you  buy  a  dress,  a  bit  of  *  elegant 
trousering,'  a  cheese,  or  a  good  piece  of  ham  or  bacon.  Apples 
and  plums  might  be  had  for  the  begging  or  stealing.by  the  tender 
youth  of  Selswyke,  and  were  so  had;  but  nowhere  else  could 
clothes  and  provisions  and  everything  wanted  in  a  house  be 
bought.  The  inhabitants  of  Selswyke  were  unusually  well  en- 
dowed, being,  when  farmers  either  on  a  large  or  small  scale,  in 
the  habit  of  saying  that  they  had  beef,  mutton,  ham,  eggs, 
chickens,  and  ducks,  *  within  themselves,'  and  yet  this  shop  was 
needed.  If  it  had  been  in  Scotland  its  owner  would  probably 
have  been  known  as  Archie  A'things  ;  here  he  was  ceremoniously 
styled  Mr.  Archibald  Brown ;  and  being  a  man  of  genial,  but 
thoroughly  respectful,  manners  and  much  information,  his  shop 
was  abundantly  resorted  to  by  persons  who  sometimes  did  not 
want  much  more  than  a  few  words  with  him.  The  squire  of  the 
neighbourhood— a  proud  man  with  more  pedigree  than  rent-roll, 
but  more  rent-roll  than  sufficed  to  keep  up  the  dignified  state  in 
which  his  life  was  spent — was  there  now.  He  had  gone  in  to  buy 
some  post-cards,  and,  being  fully  six  feet  high,  had  not  got  in 
without  becoming  aware  that  IVIr.  Brown  had  Portugal  onions  for 
sale.    He  had  bought  his  post-cards  and  had  remained  for  five 
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minutes'  talk  with  Mr.  Brown  about  some  local  matter,  A  tele« 
graphic  message  was  being  transmitted.  Mr.  Brown  was  un« 
affected  by  this.  Squire  Eokewood  found  its  incisive  little  clicks 
a  great  hindrance  to  conversation. 

*  You  seem  to  let  those  people  at  the  other  end  of  the  wires 
work  away  as  they  like  without  taking  any  notice  of  them/  said  he. 

^  The  message  is  not  for  us,  sir.  It  is  a  message  from  Scortou 
to  Wragborough.' 

Wragborough  was  a  town  that  was  ten  miles  away. 

*  Beally !  And  you  hear  the  clicking  of  the  Scorton  message 
as  it  goes !  I  did  not  know  that  you  could  do  that.  Then  can  any 
of  the  other  offices  between  Scorton  and  Wragborough  hear  it  too  ? ' 

*  It's  heard  just  the  same  in  every  one  of  them,  sir.' 

*  I  had  no  idea  of  that ;  but,  after  all,  I  suppose  none  of  the 
offices  know  what  is  being  flashed  along  the  wires  but  the  one 
that  the  message  is  intended  for,  and  that  even  the  one  it  is 
intended  for  doesn't  know  what  the  message  is  until  it  has  been 
worked  off  on  to  the  tape? ' 

*  Oh,  yes,  they  do — ^that  i?,  they  might — for  in  those  offices 
people  are  mostly  too  busy  to  think  of  a  message  that  is  not  in- 
tended for  them.  But  it  is  astonishing  how  soon  even  the  shopboys 
learn  to  distinguish  the  sound  of  the  stroke  made  by  each  letter.' 

'  I  had  no  conception  that  our  messages  were  such  public 
property,'  said  Mr.  Eokewood.  *  I  shall  word  mine  much  more 
carefully  in  future.  But,  Mr.  Brown,  do  you  really  mean  to  tell 
me  that  you,  standing  here  talking  to  me,  could,  if  you  chose  to 
listen,  hear  what  that  message  is  ? ' 

*  Of  course  I  could,  sir.     I  have  heard  some  of  it.' 
*Whatwasit?' 

^You  must  please  to  excuse  me,  sir.  Such  information  as 
that  must  be  kept  to  myself — it  is  my  duty!  However  it  is  a 
common  message  enough,  and  not  in  the  least  worth  knowing.' 

*  And  you  say  that  the  shop-boys  can  read  the  messages  by 
ear,  too.  Can  that  boy  of  yours  do  it  ? '  Mr.  Eokewood  was 
referring  to  a  remarkably  stupid-looking  little  fellow,  who,  to  the 
distraction  of  a  woman  in  a  hurry,  was  struggling  with  the 
management  of  the  weights  and  scales. 

^  Yes,  sir ;  he  is  a  long  way  quicker  in  understanding  by  hearing 
than  I  am.' 

Mr.  Brown  at  this  moment  was  called  away  to  the  inner  shop 
to  fill  in  some  money  orders,  and  receive  some  Savings'  Bank 
deposits,  and  the  squire,  who  had  not  got  over  his  astonishment 
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at  that  stupid  boy  being  able  to  interpret  a  telegram  by  using  his 
ears — what  enormous  ears  they  were,  by-the-bye — said  to  him, 
*  Can  you  really  do  as  much  as  your  master  says  you  can  ? ' 

*  Oo,  ay,  sir,'  replied  the  boy  carelessly,  and  no  customers 
being  there,  began  to  amuse  himself  by  piling  up  the  weights  in 
the  form  of  a  pyramid,  with  an  amount  of  noise  that  was  simply 
astounding.  Suddenly  he  darted  oflf  to  the  window — ^a  signal 
had  informed  him  that  a  message  was  now  going  to  be  sent  to 
that  oflSce.  Dexterously  adjusting  the  tape  so  as  to  be  ready  to 
receive  the  communication,  he  signalled  that  he  was  prepared, 
and  waited  to  see  the  message  print  itself  oflF. 

*No,'  cried  Squire  Bokewood,  imperatively,  *come  to  the 
other  end  of  the  shop  this  moment !  I  want  to  see  if  you  really 
can  tell  what  this  message  is,  just  by  hearing.' 

The  squire  was  the  squire,  and  without  a  second's  hesitation 
the  boy  obeyed.  Mr.  Bokewood,  too,  had  no  hesitation — his  strong 
desire  to  know  if  what  had  been  said  to  him  could  be  true,  made 
him  forget  that  he  had  no  right  to  try  to  possess  himself  of  know- 
ledge not  intended  for  him. 

*  Go  on ! '  he  exclaimed  impatiently,  for  the  clicking  had 
stopped,  and  the  -boy  was  not  saying  a  word. 

On  hearing  this  command  he  made  some  of  the  uncouth 
sounds  which  in  his  rank  of  life  betoken  suppressed  laughter. 
The  squire  felt  inclined  to  shake  him,  and  showed  it. 

*  I  can't  help  it,  sir.  It^  such  a  queer  kind  of  message  for 
anybody  to  send,'  said  the  boy. 

^  Oh,  never  mind  that !     Tell  me  what  it  is,  and  then  I  will 
have  that  tape  examined  to  see  if  you  have  told  me  right.     I 
.  don't  believe  you  can  tell  me ! ' 

'^' You  perfect  pest!  What  train  V  That's  what  it  is !  It's 
from  Agnes — her  name  is  Agnes.' 

The  squire  laughed  loudly — he  was  such  a  stiff  young  squire, 
too,  in  a  general  way,  and  never  could  unbend.  The  boy  grinned 
||flftear  to  ear,  and  wished  all  messages  were  as  funny  as  this. 

^You  are  inventing  it ! '  exclaimed  the  squire,  with  a  sudden 
suspicion  that  his  dignity  was  being  tampered  with  by  an  oaf  of 
a  boy  in  a  general- store  shop. 

*  Nay,  you  can  see  for  yourself  what's  there,'  answered  the  boy, 
going  to  the  window  and  holding  up  the  delicate  tape.  The 
squire,  however,  could  see  nothing  but  a  very  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  lines  and  dashes.  The  boy  could  evidently  read  this 
with  perfect  ease,  and  was  once  more  in  a  wide-spread  grin  of 
delight.     As  for  the  squire,  he  could  do  nothing  but  wonder  that 
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prime  ministers  were  not  habitually  chosen  from  the  ranks  of 
telegraph  boys, 

*  Jack !  Jack !  Mr.  Rokewood !  sir,  what  are  you  doing  ? '  cried 
Mr.  Brown,  who  had  returned  to  the  shop  to  find  these  two  poring 
over  the  message,  and,  forgetful  of  all  else,  though  a  woman  was 
standing  there  by  the  counter,  with  a  penny  laid  on  it  ready  for 
her  intended  purchase,  and  two  boys  were  clamorous  for  rockets. 

*  Go  and  get  the  rockets,  Jack,'  cried  Mr.  Brown,  and  then  he 
went  to  see  what  the  woman  wanted.  She  looked  so  used  to  be 
kept  waiting  that  he  felt  obliged  to  attend  to  her  at  once.  She, 
however,  with  her  north  country  habit  of  expecting  to  have  her 
wishes  divined,  did  not  speak,  but  pushed  her  penny  nearer  to 
him.     He  held  up  a  square  of  soap. 

*  Soap  ! '  she  exclaimed  contemptuously,  *  and  mother  weshed 
o'  Monday  ! '     He  interrogatively  touched  a  jar  of  treacle. 

*  Treacle  !  and  me  nothing  to  put  it  in  ! '  Foiled  again,  he 
pushed  a  screw  of  pepper  to  her.  She  grinned,  and  saying,  *  I 
thought  I'd  have  to  tell  yer,'  took  it  and  disappeared.  Then  Mr. 
Brown  went  to  the  window,  and  there  was  annoyance  in  his  face. 

*  Forgive  me,'  said  the  squire,  *  I  did  not  think  what  I  was 
doing.  I  only  wanted  to  know  if  that  boy  of  yours  really  could 
have  such  well-trained  ears  as  you  said.' 

Squires  have  to  be  forgiven,  and  this  squire  promised  not  to 
err  again,  so  Mr.  Brown  took  up  the  message  and  read  it.  He, 
too,  looked  amused,  but  methodically  wrote  it  out  on  its  sheet  of 
pink  paper,  put  it  into  its  burnt  sienna  envelope,  addressed  it  to 
Eobert  Fairfax,  Esq.,  The  Rokewood  Arms,  and  told  the  boy  to 
take  it  there  at  once.  *  And  never  let  me  find  you  reading  the  tele- 
grams off  to  anyone  again,  or  it  will  be  worse  for  you ! '  he  added. 

*  Did  he  really  read  it  ?  I  suspected  he  was  only  amusing 
himself  at  my  expense,'  said  the  squire,  but  Mr.  Brown  assured 
him  it  was  not  so. 

Five  minutes  after  the  boy  had  gone,  a  bright,  handsome, 
fair-haired  young  fellow  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  with  sketching 
folio  strapped  to  his  back,  and  a  large  white  umbrella  under  hid 
arm,  came  hurriedly  in  and  asked  if  there  were  any  letters  for 
5Ir.  Robert  Fairfax. 

*  No  letters,  sir,  but  a  telegram  came  for  you  a  few  minutes 
ago.     I  have  sent  it  to  the  inn.' 

*  Oh,  but  I  don't  want  to  go  all  the  way  back  to  the  inn,  I  am 
late  for  my  effect  already.  Do  you  think  you  could  tell  me  what 
the  telegram  said  ?  ' 

U2 
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*  I  could  write  it  out  again,'  replied  Mr.  Brown  with  much 
dignity.  He  did  so,  and  handed  the  copy  to  Mr,  Fair&x,  who 
i^ead  his  sister's  message,  smiled,  and  without  bestowing  one 
glance  on  those  who  were  watching  him  with  such  amused  interest, 
or  knowing  that  they  were  doing  it,  went  to  the  desk,  filled  up  a 
telegram  form  with  the  words,  ^ Patience^  idiot!  Letter  serU. 
Will  meet  six  trains  handed  it  to  Mr.  Brown  with  the  money  for 
it,  and  departed.  His  telegram  was  addressed  to  Miss  Agnes 
Fairfax — Agnes  was  therefore  his  sister.  Somehow  or  other,  Mr. 
Bokewood  became  a  partaker  in  this  telegram,  too,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that,  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  station  that 
evening  with  nothing  particular  to  do,  he  found  himself  sufficiently 
interested  in  Agnes  to  hang  about  in  the  lane  through  which  she 
must  pass  when  she  left  the  station.  Of  necessity  she  must  be  a 
foot  passenger,  for  there  were  no  flys  or  omnibuses  at  Selswyke. 
He  did  not  go  quite  so  &r  as  the  station,  but  waited  on  the  rough 
cinder-path  outside,  leaning  against  some  un trimmed  railing,  and 
gazing  far  down  below  on  the  bay  where  a  brisk  spring  tide  seemed 
to  be  trying  to  overtake  some  fishing  boats  drawn  up  on  the 
sandbank  to  be  out  of  its  way.  He  counted  seven  of  them. 
Half-a-crown  a  year  was  the  sum  which  he,  as  lord  of  the  manor, 
received  for  each  boat,  to  which  the  privilege  of  escaping  to  this 
bank  was  accorded.  Selswyke  Bay,  and  the  village  of  the  same 
name  lying  in  a  ravine  between  two  great  cliflFs,  were  hemmed  in 
by  a  semicircle  of  high  hills,  which,  with  every  variety  of  gently 
undulating  line  and  lovely  curve,  sloped  down  to  the  sea-shore. 
Before  the  railway  had  been  made  anyone  living  at  Selswyke 
might  easily  have  persuaded  himself  that  it  was  a  little  world 
intended  to  be  sufficient  to  itself,  and  that  no  one  ought  ever  to 
wish  to  leave  it.  Nothing  could  be  seen  of  the  greater  world 
lying  beyond  the  hills  which  closed  it  in  on  every  side  but  one. 
It  had  its  own  seven  or  eight  miles  of  sand,  ending  abruptly  in 
almost  insurmountable  barriers  of  rocks  fallen  from  the  high  cliffs 
which  jutted  out  at  each  extremity  of  the  semicircle.  It  had  its 
own  church  and  its  manor  house,  its  own  meadow  and  corn-fields, 
its  woods,  its  pastures,  and  sweet  secluded  ravines  through  which 
fresh  brown  streams  from  the  hills  forced  their  way  downwards  to 
the  sea.  It  had,  too,  its  own  sky,  and  almost  its  own  sea,  for 
what  sea  could  be  i)erceived  by  the  inhabitants  of  Selswyke  was 
all  but  framed  in  by  the  high  cliffs  at  each  end  of  the  little  bay. 
Before  the  railway  came  the  only  visible  sign  of  a  great  world 
beyond  its  own  barriers  was  an  occasional  steamboat  or  sailing- 
vessel.      Sometimes  the  knowledge  that  this  other  and  wider 
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world  had  links  that  bound  it  closely  to  Selswyke  was  borne  ih  on 
the  inhabitants  of  that  place  by  the  harsh  sounds  of  the  speaking 
trumpet  from  a  vessel  as  it  crossed  in  front  of  the  bay,  and  then 
some  mother,  or  wife,  whose  thoughts  had  for  a  long  time  been 
travelling  by  water,  hearing  this,  would  drop  her  work  and  cry, 
*0h,  there's  my  poor  dear  Peter,'  or  John,  and  hurry  away  to 
a  point  where  she  would  be  clearly  visible,  to  wave  a  large 
white  sheet  or  table-cloth  to  show  that  Peter  or  John  was  not 
forgotten.  Even  the  railway  for  some  time  did  little  to  dispel  the 
sense  of  isolation.  A  train  suddenly  made  its  way  out  of  a 
high  hill  on  the  southward  side,  it  rolled  to  the  lower  level  of  the 
station  by  its  own  impetus,  it  always  stopped  at  Selswyke,  but 
rarely  deposited  a  passenger  there.  Sometimes,  but  not  very 
often,  it  took  one  or  two  to  the  market  at  Scorton,  but  most  of  the 
Selswyke  Bay  folk  were  wholly  unreconciled  to  the  iron  monster's 
approach,  viewed  it  with  alarm,  and  refused  to  entrust  themselves 
to  its  -power.  It  only  stopped  a  minute  or  two,  therefore,  and  then 
steamed  away  into  a  deep  cutting  in  the  cliff  on  the  north  side,  was 
lost  to  view,  and  the  connection  with  the  outside  world  broken. 

The  squire  now  began  to  watch  the  hill  to  the  southward 
for  the  puff  of  smoke  which  would  show  that  the  train  had 
burrowed  its  way  through  the  tunnel.  Presently  he  heard  steps 
crunching  along  the  cinder-path,  and  suw  the  young  artist 
Fairfax  striding  along  to  the  station.  What  a  good-looking, 
gentlemanlike  lad  he  was !  Why  did  he  allow  himself  to  send 
such  telegrams  to  his  sister,  and  how  did  he  happen  to  have  a 
sister  who  could  permit  herself  to  send  such  telegrams  to  him  r 

While  Squire  Eokewood  was  asking  himself  this,  Mr.  Fairfax 
came  up,  raised  his  cap,  and  said,  ^  I  believe  I  am  speaking  to 
Mr.  Eokewood ;  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  favour.  Will  you  allow  me 
to  sketch  in  that  little  wood  by  the  mill-beck,  and  may  my  sister 
sit  beside  me  when  I  am  at  work  ?  We  shall  have  to  go  through 
the  fiehi,  but  we  will  keep  to  the  footpath,  and  be  careful  not  to 
trample  the  grass  down.  I  see  there  is  a  board  up  with  a  notice 
that  no  one  is  to  go  there,  but  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will 
allow  us.' 

*0h,  certainly,'  said  the  squire,  *with  pleasure.'  He  very 
much  liked  this  young  man's  manner;  he  knew  that  squires 
always  had  gentleman-like  manners,  but  was  unaware  that  artists 
sometimes  partook  in  that  advantage.  'Are  you  staying  at 
Selswyke  ?  '  he  asked. 

•  Yes,  I  am  at  the  Eokewood  Arms ;  but  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  get  to  some  quieter  place — my  sister  is  coming  to  be  with  me.* 
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^  I  am  afraid  there  are  no  lodgings — at  least  none  that  would 
be  comfortable.    The  New  Inn  is  the  best,  but  it  is  full.' 

*  We  must  be  satisfied  with  the  one  we  are  in,  then,'  he  remarked 
cheerily,  *  and  I  dare  say  we  shall  do  very  well.  I  had  no  con- 
ception that  anything  so  beautiful,  and  so  absolutely  unspoiled,  as 
Selswyke,  was  still  to  be  found  in  this  ironclad  country  of  ours. 
Oh,  here's  the  train  coming.  Thank  you  for  giving  me  leave.  I 
hope  I  have  not  taken  a  liberty  in  asking.' 

^  Oh,  dear,  no,  I  am  going  to  the  station  too,'  said  the  squire, 
who  began  to  think  that  it  would  look  odd  if  he  stayed  where  he 
was  any  longer. 

*My  sister  and  I  are  alone  in  the  world — we  have  the 
misfortune,  or  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  fortune,  to  have  no 
relations.' 

*  My  mother  and  I  are  in  exactly  the  same  plight,  and  we 
have  sometimes  the  same  difficulty  in  knowing  whether  it  is  an 
advantage  or  a  disadvantage,'  observed  the  squire,  and  never  in 
his  life  had  he  spoken  so  freely  to  a  stranger,  and  then  he  abruptly 
recalled  himself  to  something  more  like  his  usual  reserve  of 
manner.  *  See  if  there  is  a  small  parcel  for  me  in  this  train,'  he 
cried  to  the  porter,  to  supply  a  motive  for  his  appearance  on  the 
platform.  He  stayed  by  young  Fairfax,  though  he  was  quite 
sure  he  should  not  like  that  sister.  Seeing  a  girl  in  rather  a  fast- 
looking  hat  he  felt  certain  that  she  was  *  Agnes,'  but  turning  to 
see  if  Fairfax  was  gazing  at  her  with  eyes  of  affection,  he  found 
that  he  had  darted  oflf  to  a  third-class  carriage,  whence  issued  a 
pretty,  a  very  pretty,  young  lady  of  three-and-twenty  or  so,  look- 
ing very  business-like,  and  eminently  able  to  take  care  of  herself. 
She  was  prettily  dressed,  but  not  by  any  means  in  the  style  of 
the  three  or  four  young  ladies  who  represented  county  society  at 
Selswyke.  Her  hair  was  light  brown  and  curly,  like  her  young 
brother's,  and  her  brown  eyes  looked  out  of  rather  a  pale  face,  full 
of  spirit  and  character.  She  seemed  lively  enough  to  have  sent 
that  telegram,  and  a  great  deal  more  besides,  and  the  squire  was 
charmed.  And  he  would  have  to  watch  her  walk  away  with  young 
Fairfax,  and  see  no  more  of  her.  But  would  he  ?  There  was  a 
difficulty  about  her  luggage.  The  solitary  porter  was  so  busy 
trying  to  find  what  was  not  there  for  Squire  Rokewood  that  he 
would  think  of  nothing  else. 

*  I  must  have  the  rest  of  my  sister's  luggage  out,'  said  Fairfax 
to  the  station-master.  Two  trunks  were  already  on  the  platform. 
*  How  many  more  has  she  brought  ? '  wondered  the  squire,  *  and 
who  is  there  here  to  see  her  pretty  dresses  ? ' 
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*  Robin,  it's  all  out  but  the  book-box — I  brought  a  box  of 
books,'  said  Agnes. 

*  Jackson,  attend  to  that  lady,'  cried  the  squire.  *  Never  mind 
my  parcel ; '  but  Agnes  did  not  hear,  and  what  the  porter  regarded 
as  the  squire's  magnanimity  went  for  nothing. 


PAET  11. 

Other  things  engaged  Squire  Bokewood's  attention  for  some  days, 
and  he  had  partly  forgotten  about  Fairfax  and  his  sister,  when  one 
day,  happening  to  be  fishing  in  the  mill-beck,  he  came  upon  some- 
thing that  was  decidedly  abnormal  in  a  wood  which  went  by  the 
name  of  Little  Scroggs.  It  was  a  large  white  mushroom-like 
umbrella,  and  a  man  was  sitting  beneath  it  sketching,  and  by  his 
side,  on  the  bank,  was  a  young  lady  in  a  blue  print  dress  with 
some  white  about  it,  as  the  squire  himself  would  have  said  if  asked 
to  describe  it.  *  Ob,  the  Fairfaxes ! '  he  thought.  *  That  is  where 
he  asked  leave  to  paint,  of  course.'  So  he  reeled  up  his  line, 
strode  out  of  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  looked  for  a  place  where 
he  could  get  on  dry  land — a  di65cult  thing  to  find  just  there,  for 
the  bank  was  cut  short,  and  ended  in  a  wall  descending  straight 
down  into  the  water.  Having  succeeded  in  landing  by  retra«i> 
cing  his  steps  a  little,  he  went  to  the  Fairfaxes,  who  as  yet 
were  unaware  of  his  presence,  taking  care  to  approach  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  overlook  the  artist's  drawing.  *  Good  morning,'  he 
said ;  *  I  won't  disturb  you — don't  move.  Miss  Fairfax.' 

*  My  sister — Mr.  Eokewood,'  said  Fairfax,  perhaps  intending  to 
administer  a  gentle  reproof. 

Mr.  Bokewood  felt  it  so,  and  humbly  hoped  that  they  were 
tolerably  comfortable  at  the  inn  ;  and  that  it  was  not  so  noisy  as 
Mr.  Fairfax  had  feared. 

Miss  Fairfax  shook  her  head.  ^  It  really  is  noisy,'  she  said; 
*  I  suppose  the  sailors  come.'  How  pretty,  how  delightfully  pretty 
she  was,  but  Mr.  Bokewood  thought  her  singularly  indifferent  to 
his  presence.  She  was  fastening  lime  leaves  into  each  other  to 
make  a  wreath,  as  he  had  seen  German  children  dot,  and  she  went 
on  doing  it  after  the  first  words  of  greeting  had  been  said. 

He  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  said,  *  I  am  think- 
ing of  an  arrangement  that  might  perhaps  be  made,  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  would  suit  you.  I  would  tell  you  about  it,  only  I  am 
so  afraid  of  disturbing  you.'  He  was  speaking  to  Fairfax,  but  his 
sister  looked  up,  and  said,  *  You  had  better  talk  to  me  if  there  is 
anything  to  arrange ;  he  forgets  to  listen  when  his  effect  is  on.' 
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*  Cool  people,  these,'  thought  the  squire,  but  he  only  said, 

*  Can  you  give  me  an  idea  what  accommodation  you  want  ?  * 

*  We  want  two  bedrooms  and  two  sitting-rooms  if  we  can  get 
them,  but  we  have  only  one  sitting-room  at  the  inn,  and  could 
make  one  do  in  a  new  place.' 

*  Oh,  then  I  think  it  might  do  very  well,'  said  he,  dropping  down 
on  the  earth,  which  he  never  for  a  moment  forgot  was  his  own  pro- 
perty, with  the  air  of  a  man  who  needed  no  invitation  to  take  a  seat. 

Mios  Agnes,  though  he  was  not  very  near  her,  instinctively 
moved  a  little  farther  off. 

^  It  is  at  my  agent's  house,'  said  the  squire ;  '  I  never  allow  him 
to  let  rooms,  but  I  will  gladly  make  an  exception  in  your  case.' 

She  thanked  him — the  sensation  of  being  thanked  by  any  one 
so  pretty  was  very  pleasant — ^and  asked  where  the  agent  lived. 

*  You  know  the   Manor  House  ? '  asked  Mr.  Bokewood.     *  The 
agent  lives  in  the  white  house  not  far  from  the  lodge  gate.' 

*  But  I  don't  know  the  Manor  House ! '  said  Agnes.  *  I  always 
come  here  with  Bobin — I  have  done  no  prowling  about  yet.' 

*  Lucky  Bobin  ! '  thought  the  squire,  but  he  was  rather  angry 
with  her  for  not  knowing  where  the  Manor  House  was,  and  why 
did  she  talk  about  prowling  ? — the  Manor  House  was  large  enough 
to  be  seen,  and  found,  without  any  prowling.  *  Every  one  knows 
the  Manor  House,'  he  said,  with  an  air  of  conviction.  *  It  stands 
on  the  hill  behind  the  church ;  perhaps  the  trees  hide  it  a  little.' 

*I  wish  I  had  seen  it — I  will,  before  I  see  you  next,'  she  said 
with  a  little  smile  which  did  not  escape  the  squire — was  Miss 
Fairfax  presuming  to  laugh  at  him  ? 

*  The  thing  to  know  is  whether  you  think  you  would  like  me 
to  tell  the  agent  that  he  may  let  his  rooms.' 

*  The  arrangement  sounds  delightful — perfectly  delightful — 
but  don't  say  anything  decided  to  the  agent  until  we  have  seen 
them.' 

It  had  never  occurred  to  Mr.  Bokewood  that  there  was  any 
chance  of  their  not  liking  them. 

*  We  will,  with  your  permission,  go  and  look  at  them  this  after- 
noon,' said  Miss  Fairfax.     *  It  is  most  kind  of  you  to  think  of  it.' 

There  was  a  certain  air  of  concluding  the  interview  about 
this,  but  the  squire  could  not  bring  himself  to  go.  Was  Selswyke 
sometimes  dull  to  him  ?  Miss  Fairfax's  wreath  was  made  and 
twisted  round  her  hat,  and  now  she  was  sitting  by  the  edge  of 
the  bank  looking  down  into  the  water,  and  watching  a  row  of 
trout  lying  with  their  heads  patiently  turned  up  stream  waiting 
for  such  food  as  might  come. 
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<  Throw  that  line  in/  she  exclaimed,  *  I  should  so  like  to  see 
you  catch  a  fish.' 

*  Then  come  to  the  dub,'  he  said,  wondering  whether  she  would. 

*  Robin,  I  am  going  to  some  pool  with  Mr.  Bokewood,'  she 
exclaimed;  *  he  is  going  to  let  me  see  him  catch  a  fish.' 

*Many  fish,  most  likely,'  replied  Robin  carelessly,  and  she 
went. 

They  took  a  great  fancy  to  the  agent's  house,  and  left  the  inn 
for  it  almost  directly,  and  the  next  time  they  saw  Mr.  Rokewood, 
which,  to  tell  the  troth,  was  very  soon,  they  expressed  much 
gratitude.  He,  too,  might  have  expressed  gratitude,  but  was 
prudently  silent.  There  was  a  shady  walk  at  the  back  of  his 
kitchen-garden  which  ran  almost  beneath  the  walls  of  the  agent's 
house,  and  when  Mr.  Rokewood  walked  there,  which  now  that  he 
had  become  aware  of  its  advantages  he  did  every  night,  he 
could  hear  such  music  as  had  never  before  delighted  his  ears.  The 
Fairfaxes,  who  evidently  considered  a  piano  a  necessary  of  life, 
had  hired  an  excellent  one  at  Scorton,  and  now  no  night  passed 
without  Agnes  playing  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  as  the  windows 
were  always  open  Mr.  Rokewood  could  hear  to  perfection.  Every 
day  added  to  his  envy  of  that  brother.  Agnes  was  young,  pretty, 
clever,  affectionate,  and  above  all  musical,  and  that  brother  of 
hers  profited  by  all  these  good  gifts  daily.  The  Fairfaxes  were 
both  extremely  friendly  with  Mr.  Rokewood  now,  but  he  observed 
that  even  if  he  happened  to  meet  them  near  their  own  door,  or 
walk  home  with  them  from  young  Fairfax's  sketching-place,  and 
go  quite  up  to  their  door,  they  never  by  any  chance  gave  him  an 
invitation  to  go  in,  even  though  he  often  lay  in  wait  for  it. 
'  Perhaps  they  have  taken  it  into  their  heads  that  my  mother 
ought  to  call ! '  he  thought,  and  recoiled  at  the  immensity  of  the 
idea.  Having  once  thought  of  this,  he  thought  of  it  again,  and 
presently  it  lost  some  of  its  awe,  and  at  length,  about  six  weeks 
after  Miss  Agnes'  arrival,  the  day  came  when  he  said  to  the  spare, 
angular  lady,  clad  in  rich  silk,  who  was  his  mother,  *  Don't  you 
think  it  would  be  kind  to  call  on  the  Fairfaxes,  mother  ?  They 
are  quite  gentlefolk — very  well  educated,  and ' 

*  I  have  no  intention  of  making  their  acquaintance,  Geoffrey,' 
said  Mrs.  Rokewood  frigidly. 

*  Have  you  any  feeling  against  them,  mother  ? ' 

*  I  have  no  feeling  either  for  or  against  them.  I  simply  do 
not  want  to  do  it,'  Mrs.  Rokewood  answered  with  stony  indifference. 

*  If  I  say  I  should  very  much  like  you  to  do  it,  mother,  will 
you  call  ? ' 
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*  If  I  could  see  any  good  reason  for  your  wishing  it,  of  course 
I  would.' 

*  It  would  be  kind.' 

^  So  many  things  that  one  does  not  do  would  be  kind/  said 
Mrs.  Bokewood,  and  imagined  that  she  had  given  him  an  answer. 

*  They  are  very  nice  people.' 

*  My  not  calling  will  not  make  them  less  nice.' 
^  Miss  Fairfax  is  an  admirable  musician.' 

*  You  go  to  the  house  ? '  she  exclaimed,  with  a  certain  vehe- 
mence of  surprise,  for  it  was  so  unlike  him  Ho  make  himself 
common '  in  this  way. 

*  No,  I  have  not  been  to  the  house,  but  I  have  heard  her  play. 
I  happened,  when  I  was  smoking  one  night,  to  stray  out  of  one 
garden  into  another,  and  at  last  I  went  into  the  Elm  Walk,  and, 
mother,  you  have  no  conception  how  magnificently  she  plays! 
The  windows  were  open,  and  I  heard.' 

*  There  you  attack  me  in  a  weak  part,'  said  Mrs.  Bokewood — 
she  was  passionately  fond  of  music. 

*  Call  on  her,  then,  and  she  will  play  for  you.' 

*  I  don't  want  to  call  on  her,'  answered  Mrs.  Bokewood  decisively. 
Her  son  said  no  more,  but  that  night  when  he  was  in  the  Elm 

Walk  he  heard  a  low  footfall,  and  presently  a  slight,  frail  figure, 
shrouded  in  black,  stole  through  the  darkness  to  his  side.  ^  Don't 
be  startled,  Geoflfrey,'  she  whispered ;  *  it's  your  mother  come  to 
hear  this  music.  I  don't  think  I  should  have  dared  to  come  if  I 
had  known  what  a  long  way  it  would  seem  in  the  dark.' 

He  gave  her  his  arm  and  guided  her  faltering  feet  nearer  to 
the  house.  There  they  stood  listening  for  some  time,  during 
which  every  fibre  of  Mrs.  Eokewood's  being  was  thrilled  with 
delight.  That  night  she  would  have  crept  to  the  agent's  house 
on  her  bended  knees  to  call  on  Miss  Agnes,  but  next  day  the  ice 
had  reunited  and  left  no  weak  spot. 

*  Come  into  the  garden  with  me,'  said  the  squire  the  next 
evening  after  dinner.  She  said  she  would  not,  but  went,  and 
after  her  nature  had  once  more  been  softened  by  what  she  heard, 
she  said,  *  Geofifrey,  I  will  call  on  that  girl,  if  you  like,  to- 
morrow.' 

*  Thank  you,'  said  he,  much  pleased  by  this  concession  ;  *  you 
won't  repent  it.  They  are  both  charming  ;  it's  just  one  of  those 
cases  which  show  the  folly  of  yielding  to  first  impressions.' 

*  Yours  was  bad,  then  ? ' 

*  Not  when  I  saw  the  people  themselves.  It  was  before  I  saw 
-them  that  I  didn't  like  them.     I  accidentally  heard  some  tele- 
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grams  they  sent  each  other.'    Then  he  told  his  mother  what  he 
had  heard  in  Brown's  shop. 

*  I  am  glad  you  have  told  me  that,'  said  Mrs,  Rokewood,  who 
was  sitting  rigidly  by  her  own  fireside,  *  for  now  I  know  that  I 
shall  not  call.     I  should  never  like  them  ! ' 

She  was  inflexible,  and  his  state  of  mind  about  that,  and 
vexation  at  his  own  folly,  may  be  inferred.  *  You  may  do  what 
you  like,'  he  at  last  exclaimed  angrily — they  were  both  people  of 
strong  temper  and  will — *  you  may  call  or  not,  exactly  as  you 
please,  but  to-morrow  morning  I  shall  go  to  Miss  Fairfax  and  ask 
her  to  be  my  wife.' 

The  idea  was  so  preposterous  to  Mrs.  Rokewood  that  she  was 
not  disturbed  by  it.    *  You  scarcely  know  the  girl,'  she  said  calmly. 

*  I  have  spent  at  least  an  hour  in  her  company  every  day  for 
the  last  month  or  six  weeks ;  sometimes  two  hours.' 

Mrs.' Rokewood  shrugged  her  shoulders.  *In  your  heart, 
Geoffrey,  you  dislike  vulgarity  as  much  as  I  do ! ' 

*  How  can  you  call  Miss  Fairfax  vulgar  when  you  have  heard 
her  music  ? ' 

*  Ah,  her  music ! '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Rokewood,  recalling  those 
soul-stirring  passages.  But  she  froze  again  directly,  for  there 
was  something  in  his  manner  that  began  to  alarm  her,  and  said, 

*  Don't  let  us  think  any  more  about  her.' 

Next  day — it  was  a  lovely  August  day  quivering  with  light 
and  radiance — Mr.  Rokewood  went  to  Little  Scroggs,  wishing  as  he 
went  that  for  an  hour  or  two  Miss  Fairfax  would  be  a  less  good 
sister.  Never  now  by  any  chance  could  he  find  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  her  alone.  She  liked  him — he  knew  that,  but  he  feared 
she  would  never  like  him  enough  to  leave  her  brother  for  his  sake. 
He  found  them  as  usual — no,  not  quite  as  usual,  for  Robin  was 
sitting  without  his  coat,  and  Agnes  was  mending  a  hole  he  had 
just  torn  in  it.  She  laughed  when  Mr.  Rokewood  came  and  found 
her  doing  this ;  and  said,  *  Own  that  you  think  us  a  very  odd 
couple.' 

*I  thought  you  a  very  odd  couple  before  I  made  your  ac- 
quaintance, but  now  I  think  you  all  that  is  most  even,  and  most 
delightful.' 

*  But  had  you  heard  of  us  before  you  saw  us  ? ' 

*  I  ?  no.  At  least  in  a  way  I  had.  How  well  your  brother's 
picture ' 

*  Oh,  no,  you  have  said  so  much  you  must  tell  us  all.' 

*  I  accidentally  heard  the  telegrams  you  sent  each  other.' 
She  laughed  gaily :  *  If  you  heard  those,  I  don't  know  what 
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you  must  have  thought  of  us.  The  truth  is  I  have  quite  spoilt 
that  boy  Bobin.  I  answer  all  his  letters  for  him,  and  now  he 
can't  be  got  to  write  one,  and  that  day  I  was  in  such  difficulty, 
for  he  had  told  me  the  day  before,  when  he  came  on  to  Selswyke 
Bay,  that  he  would  get  lodgings  for  us  here,  and  would  write  and 
tell  me  as  soon  as  he  did,  and  say  what  train  I  was  to  come  by ; 
and  he  didn't  write,  and  I  didn't  know  that  there  was  a  mid-day 
post  from  Selswyke,  and  thought  no  letter  was  coming.  I  was 
obliged  to  turn  out  of  the  rooms  I  was  in  at  Wragborough,  and 
didn't  know  what  to  do  ! ' 

^  Oh,  the  language  was  quite  excusable,'  said  the  squire. 

* "  The  language  excusable."  There's  nothing  to  excuse. 
That's  the  family  style  when  it  sends  telegrams.  You  can't  say 
dear  or  darling  in  a  telegram.' 

*  Then  you  were  not  angry  with  each  other  ? ' 

*  We  never  were  that  in  our  lives.  Here,  Robin,  take  your 
coat — it's  done.    Now  I  have  nothing  to  do.' 

The  squire  tore  a  leaf  out  of  his  pocket-book,  and  wrote 
*  Come  to  the  end  of  the  first  field  with  me ;  I  want  to  ask  you  to 
be  my  wife,  and  I  can't  speak  before  your  brother.' 

She  turned  pale,  looked  at  him  almost  tearfully,  and  shook 
her  head. 

*  Which  of  my  requests  are  you  denying  ? '  he  asked,  with  an 
attempt  at  gaiety,  while  in  his  heart  he  felt  alarm,  and  yet  he 
could  not  quite  believe  that  she  would  refuse  him. 

*  Both,'  she  answered  without  looking  up. 

*  Not  really  ? '  he  pleaded ;  he  was  not  a  man  who  was  used  to 
plead. 

*  If  you  are  going,  I  will  walk  part  of  the  way  across  the  field 
with  you,'  she  said  after  a  silence. 

He  rose — her  manner  did  not  lessen  his  uneasiness.  He  did 
not  speak — ^his  eyes  were  trying  so  hard  to  read  hers. 

'  I  have  come  so  far,'  she  said,  ^  because,  if  you  really  mean 
this,  I  want  to  thank  you,  and  to  assure  you  that  it  is  quite  im- 
possible ! ' 

*  Impossible  for  you  to  love  me,  do  you  mean  ? '  She  blushed 
and  turned  away. 

*  Don't  say  that  is  impossible,'  he  pleaded. 

*  I  could  never  give  up  my  happy  life  with  Robin ;  he  would 
be  so  miserable  without  me ! ' 

'  I  might  have  known  that  you  would  never  care  for  me,'  said 
the  squire  bitterly. 

*  I  never  said  I  didn't  care  for  you,'  said  Miss  Fairfax,  now  for 
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the  first  time  seeming  to  give  utterance  to  her  real  mind,  ^  but  I 
know  that  I  never  could  bear  to  enter  any  family  which  looked 
down  on  me  ! ' 

*  No  family  could  do  that — if  you  did  but  know  what  I  think 
of  you.' 

'  Mrs.  Rokewood  looks  down  on  me  !  Do  you  think  I  don't 
know  ?  It's  not  the  first  time  that  Bobin  and  I  have  been  sketch- 
ing near  a  county  family.' 

'  Ah,  you  mean  that  other  county  families  have  treated  you 
better.  Dear  Miss  Fairfax,  why  think  of  my  mother  ?  Haven't 
I  given  you  the  greatest  thing  I  have  to  oflfer  ?  I  love  you  with 
all  my  heart.' 

She  wavered  a  moment,  and  he  saw  it. 

*  You  know  I  love  you,'  he  said  tenderly.  *  Think  of  me,  not 
of  my  mother.  If  you  accept  me  she  will  soon  love  you  quite  as 
much  as  she  loves  me ;  and  you  do  love  me  a  little — something 
tells  you  that  you  ought  to  accept  me.' 

'Oh,  but  I  should  do  so  wrong  to  listen  to  it,'  she  said, 
offering  him  her  hand  in  token  of  farewell. 

*  Don't  go.     Give  me  a  little  longer.' 

*  Accept  this  answer  as  final.     I  will  stay  with  Bobin.' 

'  I  assure  you  my  mother  is  much  too  fond  of  me  to  cross  me 
long  in  anything  on  which  my  heart  is  set.' 

*  I  am  as  proud  as  your  mother.  Not  unless  she  herself  came 
and  asked  me  to  listen  to  you,  would  I  do  it.  I  may  be  wrong, 
but  that's  how  I  feel.' 

He  tried  to  move  her  by  every  argument  in  his  power,  but 
she  only  became  more  rooted  in  her  determination. 

*  Good-bye ! '  she  said.  *  We  shall  leave  Selswyke  in  a  day  or 
two.     We  had  better  say  good-bye  now.' 

*  You  surely  don't  want  to  tear  your  brother  away  before  his 
work  is  done  ? ' 

*  I  must,'  she  answered  sadly ;  and  then  with  a  half  sob  she 
said,  *  I  don't  think  I  could  stay  here.     I  must  go.' 

*  You  must  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  will  go.  I  have  long 
been  wanting  to  go  to  America,  and  I  will  start  to-morrow. 
Perhaps  when  I  come  back ' 

*  Never ! '  she  exclaimed  before  he  could  finish  his  speech. 

*  At  any  rate  I  shall  love  you  just  the  same,'  said  he,  and 
wrung  her  hand  and  went.  ^ 

*She  is  not  playing  to-night,  then,'  said  Mrs.  Bokewood, 
seeing  her  son  in  the  drawing-room  at  the  time  when  he  usually 
was  in  the  garden. 
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*  No,  she  is  not  playing,  and  she  refused  me  this  morning 
because  she  knew  that  you  would  oppose  our  marriage ;  and  to- 
morrow I  am  going  to  America.' 

*You  must  please  yourself,  GeoflFrey,*  said  Mrs.  Hokewood. 
*I  can't  stop  your  marrying  Miss  Fairfax,  but  I  should  never 
like  it.' 

He  kept  his  word  and  went.  Mrs.  Rokewood  sadly  patrolled 
the  spacious  rooms  and  galleries  of  the  Manor  House.  Each 
looked  duller  than  the  other,  and  she  was  dull  too.  Her  son, 
her  only  son,  was  gone  to  the  other  side  of  the  world  and  had 
said  nothing  about  when  he  was  likely  to  come  back.  *  One 
wants  some  young  creature  with  one,'  she  said.  *  The  sight  of 
young  life  is  a  good  sight;  but  even  an  old  person  would  be 
better  than  no  one.'  Later  in  the  day  she  saw  from  her  carriage 
window  the  Fairfaxes  returning  home.  He  was  carrying  a 
sketching  bag  and  easel ;  she  had  his  sketching  stool.  He  was 
holding  his  sister's  hand  in  his ;  and  the  old  lady  could  not  but 
think  that  she  looked  very  sad,  and  that  he  was  trying  to  comfort 
her.  *  They  seem  very  fond  of  each  other,'  she  thought.  *  There 
may  be  -good  stuff  in  that  girl — her  refusing  Geoffrey  almost 
looks  as  if  there  was.'  She  dined  alone.  *  So  much  state,'  she 
thought,  ^  and  such  woeful  solitude,  and  there  is  no  one  I  want 
to  ask  here.  If  Geoffrey  stays  away  six  months  or  a  year,  it  is 
a  great  piece  out  of  my  life  !  But  it  can't  be  helped.  He  did 
right  to  go.' 

Dinner  over,  she  left  the  desolate  dining-room  for  the  equally 
desolate  drawing-room ;  but  very  soon — she  never  quite  knew 
how  it  happened — she  found  herself  hurrying  along  the  Elm-tree 
Walk  with  a  shawl  over  her  head,  to  hear  if  that  girl  who  had 
brought  so  much  trouble  upon  her  had  recovered  her  spirits,  and 
was  at  the  piano  again. 

No  music  was  to  be  heard  that  night.  After  this  it  became  a 
nightly  habit  with  Mrs.  Rokewood  to  go  into  the  garden  to  hear 
if  the  piano  were  opened,  and  at  last  she  was  enraptured  by  the 
Moonlight  Sonata.  She  felt  each  note  an  added  bliss,  and  sighed 
forth  her  contentment.  Such  playing  was  like  the  most  exquisite 
jioetry,  or  painting — never,  never  would  she  willingly  miss  the 
opportunity  of  enjoying  so  keen  a  pleasure.  Alas,  other  things 
were  keen  besides  the  pleasure !  September  nights  by  the  North 
Eastern  Sea  are  cold,  October  nights  are  colder.  Two  gardens 
had  to  be  crossed  before  she  reached  the  Elm-tree  Walk  where  her 
furtive  joys  were  obtained.  The  thin  shawl  had  to  be  exchanged 
for  a  thicker  one,  the  thicker  shawl  for  a  fur  cloak,  and  even  that 
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was  not  enough  to  guard  the  poor  lady  from  the  heavy  dews  of 
late  autumn  nights,  and   the  searching   breezes   from  the  sea. 

*  I  shall  be  ill,'  she  thought  one  late  October  morning;  *  I  feel  as 
if  I  were  going  to  be  ill  now ;  but  before  I  am  laid  up  I  will  do 
what  I  ought  to  have  done  before :  I  will  go  and  see  for  myself 
what  this  girl,  whom  my  only  son  has  asked  in  marriage,  is  like. 
What  am  I  that  I  should  debar  him  from  obtaining  such  a  wife  ? 
Her  soul  reveals  itself  in  her  music ! ' 

So  that  afternoon,  when  Agnes  was  sitting  alone,  and  not  less  sad 
than  her  visitor,  a  tall,  thin  old  lady,  with  a  rather  fierce,  hawk-like 
nose,  and  eye,  but  a  kind  voice  and  manner,  rustled  into  the  agent's 
best  parlour  and,  holding  out  her  hand,  said,  *  Miss  Fairfax,  I  wish 
to  apologise  to  you  for  not  coming  to  see  you  before ;  will  you  give 
me  the  opportunity  of  making  your  acquaintance  now  ?'  Seeing  that 
Agnes  hesitated,  she  said,  ^  My  dear,  it  is  not  a  small  thing  for  a 
person  of  my  age,  and' — standing,  she  was  going  to  say,  but 
checked  herself  in  time  and  said — *  infirmities,  to  come  in  this 
way  to  you,  but  I  felt  that  I  should  like  to  do  it.  My  son  is 
away,  and  1  am  often  lonely ;  will  you  come  and  see  me  some- 
times ? ' 

*  I  will,'  said  Agnes ;  *  since  you  wish  it,  I  will,'  and  then  they 
talked  on  more  indifierent  matters. 

*  I  wonder  whether  my  invitation  made  her  happier,'  thought 
Mrs.  Eokewood  at  night,  and  closely  wrapped  in  furs,  she  crept 
forth  into  the  darkness  to  listen  for  *  sallies  of  glad  sound '  in 
her  music.  But  the  night  was  chill,  and  the  windows  shut,  and 
the  poor  lady  added  so  much  cold  to  that  which  she  had  already, 
that  the  doctor  spoke  of  her  being  a  prisoner  to  the  house  all  the 
winter.     And  still  Agnes  did  not  come. 

*  I  like  her  keeping  away  a  little,'  thought  Mrs.  Eokewood. 

*  She  is  behaving  with  proper  dignity  and  spirit !  And  she 
showed  much  right  feeling  and  dignity  before,'  she  mentally 
added,  *when  she  refused  Geoffrey  because  she  knew  how  dis- 
tasteful the  marriage  would  be  to  me.' 

More  days  passed  and  Agnes  did  not  come.  Mrs.  Eokewood 
sat  in  her  empty  drawing-room,  and  tried  to  keep  up  a  good  fire, 
but  the  warmth  of  happiness  was  what  she  really  wanted.  She 
took  her  pen  and  wrote :  *  My  dear,  you  said  you  would  come — 
come  now.'     And  Agnes  came. 

Six  weeks  later  Mrs.  Eokewood  wrote  to  her  son  :  *  Qeoflfrey, 
come  home,  to  Agnes  and  to  me.' 

Margaret  Hunt. 
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Lady  Car :  the  Sequel  of  a  Life. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

LADY  CAR  had  done  too  much,  the  doctor  said.  The  last  dinner 
had  been  given  ;  the  last  guest  had  departed,  and  life  at  the 
Towers  was  about  to  begin  under  its  new  aspect — a  changed 
aspect,  and  one  which  those  of  the  spectators  who  were  free  from 
any  personal  feeling  on  the  subject  regarded  with  some  curiosity. 
How  was  Tom  to  assume  his  new  position  as  head  of  the  house  in 
presence  of  his  mother  and  stepfather  ?  Were  they  to  remain 
there  as  his  guests  ?  Were  they  to  leave  along  with  the  other 
visitors  ?  Tom  himself  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  was  indeed  a  little  nervous  about  what  Beau  would  say, 
and  kept  his  eyes  steadily  away  from  that  gentleman  when  he 
made  his  little  announcement,  which  was  done  at  breakfast  on 
the  first  morning  after  the  family  party  was  left  alone.  It  must 
be  premised  that  Tom's  birthday  was  in  the  end  of  July,  and  that 
by  this  time  August  had  begun. 

*  I  say,  mother,'  Tom  said.  He  gave  a  glance  round  to  make 
quite  sure  that  the  newspaper  widely  imfolded  made  a  screen 
between  himself  and  Beau.  ^  I  mean  to  go  in  for  the  grouse  this 
year  on  the  PatuUo  moor.' 

'  I  have  always  heard  it  was  too  small  for  such  sport,'  said 
Lady  Car. 

*  Oh,  I  don't  know  that.  You  never  would  let  me  try.  The 
keepers  have  had  it  all  to  themselves,  and  I  dare  say  they've  made 
a  good  thing  out  of  it.  But  this  year  I'm  going  to  make  a  change. 
I've  asked  a  lot  of  fellows  for  the  1 2th.' 

*  You  are  losing  no  time,  Tom.  I  am  glad  to  find  you  are  so 
hospitable,'  said  his  mother. 

*  Oh,  hospitable  be  hanged !  I  want  to  have  some  fun,'  said 
the  young  master.   ^  And  I  say,  mother  '^he  gave  another  glance 
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at  the  newspaper  which  was  still  opened  out  in  front  of  his  step- 
father. And  Beau  had  made  no  remark.  ^  Mother,  I  say,  I  don't 
want,  you  know,  to  hurry  you ;  but  a  lot  of  fellows  together  are 
sometimes  a  bit  rowdy.  I  mean,  you  know,  you  mightn't  per- 
haps like You're  so  awfully  quiet  at  Easton.     I  mean,  you 

know ^ 

*  That  you  want  us  to  leave  the  Towers,  Tom.' 

*  Oh,  I  don't  go  so  far  as  that.     I  only  meant Why, 

mother,  don't  you  know  ?  It's  all  different.  It's — ^not  the  same 
kind  of  thing— it's ' 

^  I  understand,'  she  said,  in  her  quiet  tones,  and  with  her 
usual  smile.  ^  We  had  taken  thought  for  that.  Edward,  we  had 
spoken  of  going — when  was  it  ? ' 

*  To-morrow,'  said  Beaufort,  behind  his  paper.  *  That's  all 
settled.  I  had  meant  to  tell  you  this  morning,  Tom.  No  need 
to  have  been  in  such  a  hurry ;  you  know  your  mother  is  not  fond 
of  the  Towers.' 

*  I  didn't  mean  that  there  was  any  hurry,'  cried  Tom,  very  red. 

*  Perhaps  not,  my  boy,  but  it  looks  like  it.  However,  we're 
both  of  one  mind,  which  is  convenient.  The  only  thing  that 
is  wanted  is  a  Bradshaw,  for  we  had  not  settled  yet  about  the 
trains.' 

*  To-morrow's  awfully  soon.  I  hope  you  won't  go  to-morrow, 
mother.  I  never  thought  you'd  move  before  a  week  at  the  soon- 
est. I  say !  I'll  be  left  all  alone  here  if  you  go  to-morrow,'  Tom 
cried.  But  Beaufort  took  no  notice  of  his  remonstrance,  and  got 
his  Bradshaw,  and  made  out  his  plans  as  if  it  had  been  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world.  A  few  hours  after,  however.  Lady 
Car,  who  had  allowed  that  she  was  tired  after  the  racket  of  the 
past  week,  was  found  to  have  fainted  without  giving  any  sign  of 
such  intentions.  It  was  Janet  who  found  her  lying  insensible  on 
her  sofa,  and  as  the  girl  thought,  dead.  Janet  flew  downstairs  for 
help,  and  meeting  her  brother,  cried,  *  You  have  killed  mother ! ' 
as  she  darted  past.  And  the  alarm  and  horror  of  the  household 
was  great.  Tom  himself  galloped  off  for  the  doctor  at  the  most 
breakneck  pace,  and  in  great  compunction  and  remorse.  But  the 
doctor  was,  on  the  whole,  reassuring  when  he  came.  He  pro- 
nounced the  patient,  who  had  by  that  time  come  to  herself  and 
was  just  as  usual,  though  a  trifle  paler,  to  be  overdone,  which  was 
very  well  explained  by  all  that  she  had  been  going  through,  and 
the  unusual  strain  upon  her — and  pronounced  her  unfit  for  so  long 
a  journey  so  soon.     When,  however,  Beaufort  informed  him  that 
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the  Towers  had  never  agreed  with  his  wife — an  intimation  at  which 
the  doctor,  who  knew  much  better  than  Beaufort  did  what  the 
Towers  had  been  to  poor  Lady  Car,  nodded  his  head  under- 
standingly — he  suggested  breaking  the  journey.  And  this  was 
how  it  happened  that  the  family  went  to  St.  Andi'ews,  where  many 
things  were  to  happen  which  no  one  had  foreseen.  Tom,  still 
compunctious,  and  as  tender  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  be,  and 
unable  to  persuade  himself  that  he  was  not  to  blame  for  his 
mother's  illness,  as  well  as  much  overwhelmed  by  the  prospect  of 
being  left  entirely  to  his  own  company  for  nearly  a  fortnight, 
accompanied  the  party  to  that  place.  He  thought  he  would  take 
a  look  at  the  golf,  and  at  least  would  find  it  easier  to  get  rid  of  a 
few  days  there  than  alone  in  his  own  house.  To  do  him  justice 
he  was  a  little  anxious  about  his  mother,  too.  To  think  that  you 
have  killed  your  mother,  or  even  have  been  instrumental  in  killing 
her,  is  not  a  pleasant  thought. 

Lady  Car  got  quickly  well  amid  the  sea  breezes.  They  got 
her  a  house  on  the  cliff,  where  from  her  so&  she  could  look  out 
upon  the  sea,  and  all  the  lights  and  shades  on  the  Forfar  coast, 
and  the  shadows  of  the  far  distant  ships  like  specks  on  the  horizon, 
like  hopes  (she  thought),  always  appearing  afar,  passing  away, 
never  near  enough  to  be  possible.  She  floated  away  from  all 
acute  pain  as  she  lay  recovering,  and  recovered,  too,  her  beloved 
gift  of  verse,  and  made  a  very  charming,  but  sad,  little  poem  called 
Sails  on  the  Horizon,'  expressing  this  idea.  Lady  Car  thought 
to  herself,  as  she  lay  there,  that  her  hopes  had  all  been  like  that, 
far  away,  just  within  sight,  passing  without  an  approach,  without 
a  possibility  of  coming  near.  None  of  these  ships  ever  changed 
their  course  or  drew  near  St.  Andrews  Bay :  yet  the  white  distant 
^ail  would  hang  upon  the  horizon  line  as  if  it  might  turn  its 
helm  at  any  moment  and  come.  And  hope  had  come  only  so  to 
Carry — never  to  stay,  only  in  the  distance.  In  the  quiet  of  con- 
valescence and  of  that  profound  immeasurable  despair  which  took 
the  form  of  perfect  peace,  that  renunciation  of  all  that  she  had 
wished  for  on  earth,  it  was  a  pleasure  for  her  to  put  that  conceit 
into  words.     It  was  only  a  conceit,  she  was  aware. 

Presently  she  became  able  to  go  out,  to  be  drawn  in  a  chair 
along  the  sands,  or  away  in  the  other  direction  to  the  line  of  the 
eastern  coast,  with  all  its  curious  rocks  and  coves.  About  ten 
days  after  her  arrival  in  St.  Andrews  Lady  Car  made  one  of  those 
expeditions  accompanied  by  Beaufort  and  Janet.  They  took  her 
in  her  little  vehicle  as  far  as  it  would  go,  and  then  she  walked 
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a  little  down  to  the  shore,  to  a  spot  which  she  recollected  in  her 
youth,  where  a  grassy  bank  of  the  close  short  seaside  grass 
bordered  a  ridge  of  broken  rocks  higher  than  the  level  of  the 
beach.  Over  this  line  of  rock  there  was  a  wonderful  view  of  the 
little  town  isolated  upon  its  headland,  with  the  fine  cluster  of  the 
ruined  cathedral,  the  high  square  tower  of  St.  Bule,  the  grey 
heap  of  the  destroyed  castle,  and  the  little  port  below,  set  in  the 
shining  sea ;  and  great  breadths  of  the  blue  firmament  banded 
with  lines  of  pearly  cloud.  Here  Carry  sat  down  to  rest  while 
her  companions  went  further  along  the  coast  to  the  curious  little 
bay  with  its  bristling  rocks,  where  stands  the  famous  Spindle, 
left  among  the  seapools  by  some  gigantic  Norma  of  the  north. 
The  wide  air,  the  great  sky,  the  sense  of  space  and  freshness,  and 
separation  from  all  intrusive  things ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  ptcture  made  by  that  cluster  of  human  habitations  and 
ancient  work  of  man  defaced  and  worn,  standing  in  the  rays 
of  the  afternoon  sun,  which  streamed  over  it  from  the  west,  made 
a  perfect  combination.  The  ridge  of  red  rocks  and  piled  stones 
which  cut  off  all  vulgarities  of  the  foreground  and  relieved 
it  in  warm  colour  against  the  grey  headland  and  the  wonderful 
blue  sea,  shut  in  Lady  Car's  retreat,  though  the  coast  road 
wound  on  behind  her,  communicating  by  a  rocky  passage,  al- 
most like  a  stair,  with  the  sands  below.  Lady  Car  seated  herself 
upon  the  grass.  She  did  not  care  even  to  sketch ;  all  her  old 
pursuits  had  dropped  from  her.  She  was  content  to  sit  still, 
with  her  eyes  more  often  upon  the  wide  line  of  the  horizon  than 
on  any  intermediate  point,  however  attractive.  There  was  a 
sort  of  luxury  of  the  soul  in  that  width  of  stainless  silent  air, 
which  required  nothing,  not  even  thought,  but  filled  her  with 
a  faint  yet  exquisite  sense  of  calm.  The  peace  of  God — did  she 
dare  to  call  it  so  ?  Certainly  it  passed  understanding.  That  she 
should  sit  in  this  beatitude  in  a  calm  so  complete,  with  so  many — 
oh,  so  many — things  to  make  her  anxious  and  to  make  her  sad. 
Still,  so  it  was. 

She  did  not  know  how  long  she  had  sat  there  in  that  wide 
universe  of  sea  and  sky,  when  her  attention  was  first  called  to 
voices  underneath  the  ridge  of  rock.  The  sands  beyond  were  on 
a  lower  level,  and  it  might  well  be  that  people  underneath  might 
dTscuss  the  most  private  affairs  without  any  thought  of  possible 
listeners  above.  Carry  had  heard  the  murmur  of  the  voices  for 
some  time  before  she  took  any  heed  of  them,  or  distinguished  one 
from   another.     These   tones  she   presently  observed  were  very 

X  2 
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unlike  the  peace  all  around :  there  waa  a  sound  of  conflict  in  them, 
and  now  and  then  a  broken  note  as  if  the  woman  sobbed.  For  it 
was  apparent  at  once  that  the  two  were  a  man  and  woman,  and 
soon  that  there  was  some  controversy  between  them.  When 
Lady  Car  began  to  awaken  out  of  her  dream  of  calm  to  become 
aware  of  these  two  people  below  and  the  discussion  or  quarrel 
which  was  every  moment  increasing  in  intensity,  she  did  not 
perhaps  know  how  to  make  her  presence  known,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
it  was  something  in  the  sound  of  one  of  the  voices  which  bevrildered 
and  confused  her.  At  first  she  thought  with  a  vague  trouble  it 
was  a  voice  she  knew.  Then  she  started  from  her  grassy  seat 
with  a  horrible  sensation,  as  if  she  were  hearing  over  again,  though 
not  addressed  to  herself,  one  of  those  mocking,  threatening, 
insulting  floods  of  words  which  had  once  been  the  terror  of  her 
] i re.  Torrance !  Had  she  lived  to  hear  him  f  peak  again  ?  She  had 
escaped  from  all  imagination  of  him  in  this  beautiful  and  distant 
scene.  What  was  it  that  like  a  terrible  wind  of  recollection,  like  an 
hour  come  back  from  the  miserable  past,  made  her  hear  his  voice 
again  ? 

She  had  risen  up  in  her  dismay  and  alarm,  almost  with  an 
impulse  of  flight,  to  get  out  of  his  way,  lest  he  should  find  her 
again,  when  an  impression  almost  more  terrible  still  made  her 
pause  and  hold  her  throbbing  breast  with  both  her  hands.  She 
turned  her  face  towards  the  rock  with  a  faint  cry,  and  sank  down 
again  upon  the  grass.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a 
man  speaking  to  a  woman  over  whom  he  had  almost  absolute 
power,  a  husband  to  a  wife— or  perhaps — but  Carry  knew  no  other 
relationship  than  that  which  permitted  such  tones,  and  when  her 
first  irrational  panic  was  over,  she  became  aware  that  it  was  the 
voice  of  Tom. 

To  whom  was  he  speaking  ?  She  did  not  ask  what  he  was 
saving.  She  could  not  hear  the  words,  but  she  knew  them. 
A  woman  who  has  once  borne  such  a  storm  recognises  it  again. 
To  whom  could  Tom  speak  in  that  voice  of  the  supreme  ? — 
mocking,  threatening,  pouring  forth  abuse  and  wrath.  To  whom 
did  the  boy  dare  to  speak  so  ?     He  had  no  wife. 

The  voices  grow  louder ;  the  two  seem  to  be  parting ;  the 
man  hurrying  away,  discharging  a  volley  at  his  companion  as  he 
left  her,  the  woman  weeping,  following,  calling  him  back.  Lady 
Car  sat  breathless,  her  terrified  eyes  fixed  on  the  path  behind,  up 
which  she  heard  him  coming.  *  Go  back,  I  tell  vouj  I  h^vp 
nothing  more  to  say  to  you,'  he  cried. 
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His  countenance,  flushed  with  rage,  appearing  above  the  ^dge 
of  the  rocks,  while  he  half- turned  back,  waving  the  other  away— ^ 
brought  confirmation  certain  of  Lady  Car's  fears.  She  rose  again 
and  made  a  step  towards  him,  tottering  in  every  limb,  as  in  other 
days,  when  his  lather  had  beaten  her  to  the  ground  ¥rith  such 
another  torrent.  But  to  whom,  to  whom  was  the  boy  speaking  ? 
She  cried  out  in  a  voice  of  anguish  '  Tom ! ' 

He  started  in  his  turn  so  violently  that  he  stumbled  on  the 
rocks  and  almost  fell.  ^  Mother ! '  he  cried  instinctively.  Then 
turned  round  with  a  hoarse  roar  of  ^  Back  !  back ! '  cursing  himself 
for  that  betrayal. 

*  Tom,  what  is  it  ?  to  whom  were  you  speaking  ? — answer  me  1 
To  whom  did  you  dare  to  speak  like  that  ? ' 

^  What  are  you  doing  here  ? '  he  said.  *  Listening !  I  never 
knew  you  do  that  before,  mother — come  along !  this  isn't  a  place 
for  you.' 

*  To  whom  were  you  speaking,  Tom  ? ' 

*  Me !  I  was  speaking  to  nobody ;  there*s  some  sweethearts  or 
something  carrying  on  down  there.  I  don't  meddle  with  what  is 
none  of  my  concerns.  Come  along !  I  am  not  going  to  leave  you 
here.* 

He  seized  her  arm  to  draw  her  away,  and  Lady  Car  saw  that 
bis  rage  had  turned  to  tremor.  He  looked  at  her  from  under  his 
lowering  eyebrows  with  that  fierce  panic  which  is  sometimes  in 
the  eyes  of  a  terrified  dog  ready  to  fly  at  and  rend  anyone  in  wild 
truculence  of  fear. 

*  I  am  not  going  from  here  till  my  husband  comes  for  me — 
nor  till  I  know  what  this  means,'  said  Lady  Car.  She  was 
trembling  all  over,  and  her  heart  so  beating  that  every  wild  throb 
shook  her  frame.  But  she  was  not  afraid  of  her  son's  violence. 
And  other  steps  were  drawing  near.  As  Lady  Car  leaned  upon  a 
comer  of  the  rock  supporting  herself,  there  gradually  appeared  up 
the  ascent  a  young  woman  in  very  fine,  but  flimsy  attire,  her  face 
flushed  with  cryiDg  and  quarrelling,  dabbing  her  cheeks  with  a 
handkerchief  like  a  ball  all  gathered  up  in  her  hand.  The 
impression  of  bright  colour  and  holiday  dress  so  inconsistent 
with  the  violent  scene  through  which  she  had  been  passing, 
and  the  probable  tragical  circumstances  in  which  the  unhappy 
girl  stood,  threw  a  sort  of  grotesque  misery  into  the  midst  of  the 
horror. 

*  Oh  ! '  cried  the  new  comer,  *  he  called  you  his  mother,  he 
did  I    If  you  are  his  mother,  it's  you  most  as  I  ought  to  see.' 
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*  Hold  your  cursed  tongue,'  cried  Tom,  beside  himself,  *  and 
get  oflF  with  you !  I've  told  you  go  before.  You're  not  fit  to 
speak  to  my to  a  lady.     Go !  go.' 

*You  think  it  grand  to  say  that,'  cried  the  girl,  evidently 
emboldened  by  the  presence  of  a  third  party,  *  but  you  may  just 
give  it  up.  I'm  not  ashamed  to  speak  to  any  lady.  I've  done 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  I've  got  my  marriage  lines  to  show, 
and  my  wedding  ring  on  my  finger.  Look  at  that,  ma'am,'  she 
cried,  dragging  a  glove  off  a  red  and  swollen  hand.  It  was  with 
tears,  and  trouble,  and  excitement  that  she  was  so  swollen  and 
red.  She  thrust  her  hand  with  indeed  a  wedding  ring  upon  it  in 
Lady  Car's  face.  *  liOok  at  that,  ma'am ;  there  can't  be  no  mistake 
about  that.' 

*  I  must  sit  down ;  I  cannot  stand,'  said  Carry.  *  Come  here, 
if  you  please,  and  tell  me  who  you  are.' 

*  She's  not  fit  to  come  where  you  are.  I  told  you  to  go,'  said 
Tom.  *  Go,  and  I'll  send  somebody  to  settle — ^you've  no  business 
here.' 

*  If  she's  your  mother,  Frank,  I  won't  deceive  nobody.  I'm 
Mrs.  Francis  Lindores,  and  I've  got  my  marriage  lines  to  show  for 
it.  I'm  not  ashamed  to  look  anybody  in  the  face.  I've  got  my 
marriage  li ' 

*  Mrs. what  ? '  said  Lady  Car. 

*  Mrs.  Francis  Lindores.  I  never  thought  but  what  he  meant 
honourable,  and  my  own  mother  was  at  the  wedding  and  every- 
thing right.  He  wants  to  say  now  that  it's  no  marriage ;  but  it 
is — it  is.  It's  in  the  register  all  right  where  we  signed  in  the 
vestry.  Oh  Frank,  I  know  you're  only  talking  to  frighten  me, 
but  your  mother  will  make  it  all  right.' 

Lady  Car  and  her  son  exchanged  but  one  glance — on  her  part, 
a  look  of  anguished  inquiry  searching  his  face  for  confirmation  of 
this  tremendous  statement — on  his,  the  look  of  a  fierce  but 
whipped  hound,  ready  to  tear  anyone  asunder  that  came  near  him, 
yet  abject  in  conscious  guilt.  The  mother  put  her  hand  to  her 
breast  as  if  to  hide  where  the  bullet  had  gone  in.  She  said  in  a 
voice  interrupted  by  her  quickened  breathing  : 

*  Excuse  me  a  little,  I  am  not  very  well :  but  tell  me  every- 
thing— tell  me  the  truth.    Did  you  say  that  you  were married 

to  this  young  gentleman  ? ' 

*  Shell  say  anything,'  cried  Tom  hoarsely.  *  She'll  swear  any- 
thing. She's  not  fit  to  come  near  you.  Go  away,  I  tell  you, 
curse  you — ^you  shall  have  everything  you  want  if  you  go  away.' 
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'  Be  silent,  Tom ;  at  present  she  has  me,  not  you,  to  answer. 
Tell  me ' 

*You  call  him  Tom,' said  the  young  woman  with  surprise; 
*  it's  perhaps  a  pet  name — for  his  real  name  is  Frank  Lindores :  and 
that's  on  my  cards  that  I  got  printed — and  that's  who  I  am :  and 
I  can  bring  witnesses.  My  marriage  lines,  IVe  got  'em  in  the 
hotel  where  I'm  staying.  If  you're  his  mother,  I'm  his  wife,  and 
he  can't  deny  it.  Ob,  Frank !  the  lady  looks  kind.  Don't  deny 
it,  don't  deny  it !     She'll  forgive  you.     Don't  deny  the  truth.' 

*  The  truth,'  cried  Tom,  forgetting  himself  in  his  heat.  *  You 
can  see  how  much  truth  is  in  it  by  the  name  she  tells  you — and 
I  wasn't  of  age  till  last  week,'  cried  the  precocious  ruflSan,  with  a 
laugh  which  again  was  like  the  fierce  bark  of  the  whipped  hound. 

All  Lady  Car's  senses  had  come  back  to  her  in  the  shock  of 
this  horror.  *  You  married  her — in  the  name  of  Francis  Lindores 
— thinking  ihxiiy  and  that  you  were  under  age  would  make  it  void. 
If  you've  anything  to  say  that  I  should  not  believe  this,  say  it 
quick,  Tom— lest  I  should  die  first  and  think  my  boy  a— ^ — ' 

She  leant  back  her  pate  head  against  the  rocks,  and  one  of 
those  spasms  passed  over  her  which  bad  already  scared  the  house- 
hold at  the  Towers :  but  the  superior  poignancy  of  the  mental 
anguish  kept  Lady  Car  from  complete  unconsciousness.  She 
heard  their  voices  vaguely  contending  through  the  half-trance : 
then  slowly  the  light  came  back  to  her  eyes.  The  young  woman 
was  kneeling  beside  her  with  a  vinaigrette  in  her  hot  hand.  *  Oh, 
smell  at  this,  do  !  it's  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  a  faint.  Oh, 
poor  lady !  I  wish  I  had  never  said  a  word  rather  than  make  her 
so  bad ! ' 

Lady  Car  opened  her  eyes  to  see  the  stranger  kneeling  with 
an  anxious  face  by  her  side,  while  Tom  stood,  lowering,  looking  on. 
It  crossed  her  mind  that  perhaps  the  boy  would  have  been  glad 
had  she  died,  and  this  disclosure  been  buried  with  her.  The  stab 
of  this  thought  was  so  keen  that  she  came  completely  to  herself, 
restored  by  that  sharp  remedy  of  superior  pain. 

'  I  do  not  think  she  is  bad,'  she  said  faintly.  ^  I  think  she 
has  an  honest  face.     Tom,  is  that  true  ?' 

*  It's  all  a  piece  of  nonsense,  mother,  as  I  told  you.  It  was  just 
to  please  her.  She  was  not  too  particular — to  have  the  show  of  a 
wedding,  that  was  all.     She  knew  very  well ' 

The  girl  struggled  to  her  feet.  She  seized  him  by  the  arm 
and  shook  him  in  her  passion. 

*  ril  tear  your  eyes  out,'  she  cried,  *  if  jou  speak  like  that  of 
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me !  Oh,  lady !  we're  married  as  safe  as  any  clergyman  could 
marry  two  people.' 

*You  fool!'  cried  Tom,  *  there's  no  such  person  as  Frank 
Lindores.     And  I  wasn't  of  age.' 

The  young  woman  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  confounded. 
The  colour  left  her  excited  face  ;  she  stood  staring  as  if  unable  to 
comprehend ;  then,  as  her  senses  came  back  to  her,  burst  into  a 
loud  fit  of  sobbing  and  crying,  throwing  herself  down  on  the 
grass.  ^  Oh,  oh,  oh ! '  she  cried,  sobbing  and  rocking  herself.  ^  Oh, 
whatever  shall  I  do ?  Oh,  what  will  become  of  mother?'  Then 
rising  suddenly  to  her  knees  she  caught  Lady  Car's  dress.  ^  Oh, 
lady,  lady !  you've  got  a  kind  face ;  do  something  for  me ;  make 

him  do  me  justice ;  make  him,  make  him oh,  my  God,  listen 

to  him ! '  cried  the  girl,  for  Tom,  in  the  horrible  triumph  he 
thought  he  had  gained,  was  pealing  forth  a  harsh  laugh — a  sort 
of  tempest  tone  of  exultation  over  the  two  helpless  women  at  his 
feet. 

Beaufort,  with  Janet  at  a  little  distance  behind  him,  came 
suddenly  upon  this  strange  scene.  He  thought  at  first  that  his 
wife  was  ill,  and  hurried  forward  anxiously,  asking,  *  What  is  the 
matter?'  He  saw  Carry  pale  as  death,  her  mouth  drawn,  her 
eyes  dilated,  leaning  back  against  the  rocks,  holding  the  hand  of 
a  girl  unknown  who  knelt  beside  her,  while  Tom,  who  had 
laughed,  stood  over  the  pair  with  still  that  mirthless  grimace 
distending  his  lips. 

*  Edward,'  Lady  Car  said,  *  I  have  something  to  ask  you ; 
something  at  once  before  you  ask  me  a  question.  A  marriage 
under  a  false  name — is  that  no  marriage?  Tell  me — tell  me 
quick,  quick ! ' 

*  What  a  strange  question ! '  he  said.  *  But  I  know  nothing 
about  marriages  in  Scotland.     You  know  people  say         ' 

*  It  was  not  in  Scotland.     Quick,  quick ! ' 

*A  marriage — when  a  false  name  is  given? — meaning  to 
deceive  ? ' 

She  said  *  Yes '  with  her  lips  without  any  sound,  a  faint  flame 
as  of  shame  passing  over  the  whiteness  of  her  £ax;e.  Tom  thrust 
his  hands  into  his  pockets  and  screwed  his  mouth  as  if  he  would 
have  whistled,  but  no  sound  came.  The  girl  faced  round,  always 
upon  her  knees,  a  strange  intruder  into  that  strange  group,  and 
stared  at  Beaufort  as  if  he  had  been  a  god. 

^  I  don't  understand  why  you  should  ask  me  such  a  question. 
The  marriage  is  good  enough.     The  law  doesn't  permit ' 
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'  Not  if  the  man  is  under  age  ?' 

*  He  can  be  imprisoned  for  perjury  if  he  has  sworn  he  is  of 
age — as  some  fools  do ;  but  what  in  the  world  can  you  want  with 
such  information  as  that?' 

<  Edward/  said  Lady  Car  with  some  difficulty,  her  throat  and 
lips  being  so  dry,  *  this  is  Tom's  wife.' 


CHAPTER  XV, 

She  never  knew  how  she  was  taken  home.  A  horrible  dream  of 
half-conscious  misery,  of  dreadful  movement  when  all  she  wanted 
was  to  lie  down  and  be  still,  of  a  confusion  of  sights  and  sounds, 
things  dimly  seen  in  strange  unnatural  motion,  voices  all  broken 
into  one  bewildering  hum,  always  that  sense  of  being  taken  some- 
whei'e  where  she  did  not  want  to  go,  when  quiet  and  silence  was 
all  she  desired,  interposed  between  the  rocky  plateau  of  the  shore, 
and  her  room,  in  which  she  opened  her  eyes  in  the  eveniDg  in 
the  waning  light  to  find  Janet  and  her  maid  by  her  bedside,  her 
windows  wide  open  to  admit  the  air,  and  Beaufort  in  consultation 
with  the  doctor  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  She  had  opened 
her  eyes  for  a  minute  or  two  before  everything  settled  into  its 
place,  and  she  perceived  folly  where  she  was.  She  lay  in  great 
weakness,  but  no  pain,  remembering  nothing,  feeling  the  soft 
all-enveloping  peace  which  had  been  round  her  like  a  mantle, 
covering  all  her  wounds  again.  *  Are  you  there,  my  Den :  and  is 
that  Edward  ? '  she  said.  And  it  was  not  till  some  time  after, 
till  the  soft  shaded  lights  were  lit  in  the  room  and  all  quiet,  and 
Beaufort  seated  by  her  bedside  reading  to  her,  that  she  suddenly 
remembered  what  had  passed.  She  put  out  her  thin  hand  and 
grasped  him  by  the  arm.     ^  Edward,  was  that  true  ?  ' 

*What,  Carry?  Nothing  has  happened  but  that  you  have 
been  ill  a  little,  and  now  you  are  better,  my  love,  and  you  must 
be  quiet,  very  quiet.' 

'It  "is  true,'  she  said,  with  her  fingers  clasping  bis  arm. 
*  My  son  did  that ;  my  son.' 

*  It  is  put  all  right,'  said  Beaufort ;  *  there  is  no  deadly  wrong 
done.  And  the  girl  is  very  young ;  she  can  be  trained.  Carry, 
my  love  I ' 

*Yes,  I  know.  I  must  keep  quiet,  and  I  will.  I  can  put 
everything  out  of  my  thoughts  now.  God  has  given  me  the 
power.    But  he  meant  thiiy  Edward.' 
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*  God  knows  what  he  meant,'  said  Beaufort.  *  He  did  not 
realise.    Half  the  harm  these  boys  do  is  that  they  never  realise — ' 

*  You  say  women  are  often  unjust.  Would  men — look  over 
that?' 

He  got  up  from  his  chair  and  put  down  his  book.  *  You  must 
not  question  me/  he  said,  ^  you  must  not  think  of  it  at  all.  Put  it 
out  of  your  thoughts  altogether,  my  dear  love.  You  must  think 
of  the  rest  of  us — of  me,  and  poor  little  Janet.'  He  added,  after 
a  moment,  *  no  one  need  ever  know.' 

Certainly  Beaufort  was  very  kind.  He  behaved  in  all  this 
like  a  true  gentleman  and  true  lover.  He  would  have  plucked 
out  altogether  the  sting  of  that  great  wound  had  it  been  possible, 
and  he  was  quite  unaware  of  the  other  stings  he  had  himself 
planted  undermining  her  strength.  She  looked  up  at  him,  lying 
there  in  her  weakness,  with  her  beautiful  smile  coming  back,  the 
smile  which  was  so  soft,  so  indulgent,  so  tender,  so  all-forgiving, 
the  smile  that  meant  despair.  What  could  she  do  more,  that 
gentle,  shipwrecked  creature,  unable  to  contend  with  the  wild 
seas  and  billows  that  went  over  her  head  ?  What  had  she  ever 
been  able  to  do  ? 

Janet,  who  did  not  know  what  was  the  meaning  of  it  all,  but 
had  vague  horrible  fancies  about  Tom  which  she  could  not  clear 
up,  went  out  next  day  by  herself  in  the  bright  August  morning 
to  get  a  little  air.  She  had  enough  of  her  mother  in  her  to  like 
the  sound  of  the  sea,  and  to  be  soothed  by  it.  And  the  half- 
comprehended  incidents  of  the  previous  night  and  the  alarm 
about  Lady  Car*s  state  had  shaken  Janet*  She  thought,  with 
the  simplicity  of  her  age,  that  perhaps  if  she  went  away  a  little, 
was  absent  for  an  hour  or  so  from  the  room,  that  her  mother 
would  not  look  so  pale  when  she  came  back,  and  Lady  Car's 
smile  went  to  Janet's  heart.  It  was  too  like  an  angel's,  she  thought 
to  herself.  A  living  woman  ought  not  to  be  too  like  an  angel. 
Her  eyes  kept  filling  with  tears  as  she  wandered  along  looking 
out  upon  the  sea.  But  gradually  the  bright  air  and  the  light 
that  was  in  the  atmosphere  and  the  warmth  of  the  sunshine  stole 
into  Janet's  heart  and  dried  the  tears  in  her  eyes.  She  went  into 
the  green  enclosure  of  the  ruined  castle  and  sat  down  upon  the 
old  wall  looking  out  to  sea.  She  could  see  the  place  where  she 
and  Beau  had  come  upon  that  strange  group  among  the  rocks. 
She  had  not  made  out  yet  what  it  meant. 

As  she  sat  there  gazing  out  and  lost  in  her  own  thoughts  and 
wonderings,  a  voice  suddenly  sounded  at  her  ear  which  made  her 
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start — *  Oh,  my  bonnie  Miss  Janet,'  it  said,  *  have  I  found  you  at 
last ! '  Janet  turned  slowly  round  aghast.  The  colour  forsook  her 
face,  and  all  strength  seemed  to  die  out  of  her.  She  had  known 
it  would  come  one  time  or  other.  She  had  steeled  herself  for 
such  a  meeting  every  time  she  had  been  compelled  to  leave  the 
shelter  of  the  Towers ;  but  now  that  she  was  far  away,  in  a  place 
which  had  no  association  with  him,  surely — surely  she  should  have 
been  safe  now.  And  yet  she  had  known  beforehand,  always  known 
that  some  time  this  would  come.  His  voice  sank  into  her  soul, 
taking  away  all  her  strength  and  courage.  What  hold  Janet 
supposed  this  man  to  have  over  her  who  could  tell  ?  She  feared 
him  as  if  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  carry  her  away  against  her  will 
or  do  some  dreadful  harm.  The  imagination  of  a  girl  has  wild 
and  causeless  panics  as  well  as  gracious  visions.  She  trembled 
before  this  man  with  a  terror  which  she  did  not  attempt  to  account 
for.     She  turned  round  slowly  a  panic-stricken,  colourless  face. 

*  Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  bonnie  little  lady  ? 
Are  ye  feared  for  me  ? ' 

*  Oh,  Mr.  Charlie,'  said  Janet,  *  don't  speak  to  me  here.  If 
anybody  were  to  see  you!  And  mother — mother  is  in  great 
trouble  already.     Oh,  don't  speak  to  me  here  ! ' 

*  Do  you  mean  you  will  speak  to  me  some  other  place  ?  I'm 
well  content  if  ye'U  do  that — some  place  where  we  in  ill  be  more 
private,  by  ourselves.  Ye  may  be  sure  that's  what  I  would  like 
begt.' 

*  I  did  not  mean  that,'  said  Janet,  in  great  distress.  *  Oh, 
Mr.  Charlie,  don't  speak  to  me  at  all  I  I  am  very  unhappy — 
already.' 

*It  will  not  make  you  more  unhappy  to  speak  to  an  old  friend 
like  me.  And  who  has  made  you  unhappy,  my  bonnie  lady  ?  I 
wish  I  had  the  paying  of  him.  It  '11  be  that  loon  of  a  brother 
of  yours.' 

*  How  dare  you  speak  so  of  my  brother  ? '  cried  Janet  with 
momentary  energy,  and  then  she  began  to  cry,  unable  to  restrain 
herself  in  her  agitation.  *  Oh,  go  away  !  If  you  please,  will  you 
go  away?' 

*  And  do  you  want  to  hear  no  more  of  the  pony  ? '  said  Charlie 
Blackmore.  ^  She's  as  bonny  a  little  beast  as  ever  stepped,  and  tit 
to  carry  a  princess — or  Miss  Janet  Torrance.  I've  kept  my  word. 
She's  just  been  bred  like  a  princess,  without  doing  a  day's  work. 
I've  kept  her,  as  I  said  I  would,  for  you.' 

*0h,  I  hope  you  do  not  mean  that,'  cried  Janet.     *0b,  Mr. 
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Charlie,  I  hope  it  was  not  my  fault  I  I  was  very  very  young  then, 
and  I  did  not  know  there  was  any  harm  in  it.  Oh,  I  hope  yon 
have  not  kept  her  for  me ! ' 

^  What  harm  was  there  in  it  ? '  he  said,  putting  his  hand  on 
her  arm,  which  Janet  drew  away  as  if  his  touch  had  been  fire. 
^  Come  now,  Miss  Janet,  you  must  be  reasonable.  There  was  no 
harm  in  it  more  than  there  is  in  a  little  crack  by  ourselves, 
between  you  and  me.' 

Janet  shrank  into  the  comer  of  the  seat  away  from  him. 
<  There  was  harm,'  she  said,  ^  for  I  never  told  mother ;  and  there 
is  harm  now,  for  if  anyone  I  knew  were  to  come  here  and  see  us 
I  would  die  of  shame.' 

*  No,  my  bonnie  lady,  you  would  not  die ;  that's  too  strong,' 
said  Blackmore.  ^  And  do  you  know  it's  not  civil  to  draw  away 
like  that.  When  we  met  in  the  East  road  you  were  not  so 
frightened.  You  gave  me  many  a  glint  of  your  eyes  then,  and 
many  a  pleasant  word.  And  do  you  mind  the  long  rides  we  had, 
and  you  as  sorry  when  they  were  over  as  me  ?  And  the  miles 
that  I  rode  to  bring  you  the  pony  and  give  you  pleasure,  though 
you  turn  from  me  now  ?  ' 

^  You  were  very  kind,  Mr.  Charlie,'  said  Janet  in  a  trembling 
voice. 

^  I  am  not  saying  I  was  kind.  I  would  not  have  done  it  if  I 
had  not  liked  it.  But  you  were  kind  then.  Miss  Janet,  and  you're 
not  kind  now.' 

*  I  was  only  a  child,'  Janet  cried ;  *  I  never  thought.  I  know 
now  it  was  very  silly — oh,  more  than  silly.  If  I  beg  your 
pardon,  oh,  Mr.  Charlie,  will  you  forgive  me,  and — and  leave  me 
alone  ? ' 

*  And  what  if  that  was  to  break  my  heart  ? '  he  said. 

*  Break  your  heart !  Why  should  it  do  that  ?  Oh,  no,  no,  it 
would  not  do  that ;  you  are  only  laughing * 

<  Me  laughing !  What  if  I  had  taken  a  fancy,  then,  for  a  bit 
small  girl,  and  set  my  heart  upon  her,  but  kept  out  of  the  way 
for  years  not  to  see  the  bonnie  little  thing,  till  now  that  you're 
woman  grown  and  understand  ?  And  all  you  say  is  to  ask  me  to 
leave  you  alone !     Is  that  a  kind  thing  to  say  ? ' 

*Mr.  Charlie,' said  Janet  desperately,  *I  can  hear  by  your  voice 
that  you're  not  in  earnest ;  and  as  for  taking  a  fancy,  I  was  only  a 
child,  and  that  could  mean  nothing.  And  the  whole  of  it  was 
just — just  sport  to  you,  and  it  is  for  a  joke  you're  doing  it  now.' 

*  Joke  !  it's  no  joke,'  he  said.     *  I  know  what  you  think ;  you 
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think  I'm  not  gentleman  enough  for  you.  But  111  have  plenty  of 
money,  and  your  father,  if  he  had  lived,  would  not  have  turned  me 
from  his  door.  Hallo !  who's  there  ?'  he  cried,  starting  up  as  some 
one  hit  him  sharply  on  the  shoulder.  Janet,  looking  up  in  fresh 
alarm,  felt  a  mingled  rush  of  terror  and  relief  when  she  saw  over 
Blackmore's  head  the  lowering  countenance  of  Tom. 

'  I  say,  Charlie,  get  out  of  that,'  said  Tom.  '  I'm  not  going  to 
stand  this  sort  of  thing,  you  know.  I  may  be  going  to  the  dogs 
myself,  but  my  sister  shan't.  Be  off|  I  tell  you,  and  leave  her 
alone.' 

<  Am  I  the  dogs,  Mr.  Tom  ?  No  such  black  dogs  as  you  re 
going  to,  my  friend.  Keep  your  good  advice  for  yourself,  and 
don't  intrude  where  you're  not  wanted.  We  can  manage  our 
afiairs  without  you.' 

*  By  .Jove ! '  cried  Tom,  *  if  you  speak  another  word  to  my 
si.*^ter.  III  pitch  you  over  the  cliff! ' 

Blackmore  began  to  laugh  with  an  exasperating  contempt — 
contempt  which  exasperated  Janet,  though  Tom  too  had  touched 
the  same  note  of  the  intolerable.  She  sprang  up  hastily,  putting 
out  her  arm  between  them.  *  You  are  two  men,'  she  said,  *  but  Tom 
is  not  much  more  than  a  boy,  and  you  are  quarrelling  about  me 
that  wants  nothing  in  the  world  so  much  as  to  get  away  from  both 
of  you.  Do  you  hear  me  ?  I  would  not  vex  mother,' Janet  cried, 
<  for  all  the  men  in  the  world.  Oh,  can't  you  see  that  you  are  like 
two  fools  wrangling  over  me  ? ' 

<  Let  him  take  himself  off,  then,'  said  Tom. 

<  And  let  him  hold  his  tongue,  the  confounded  young  scamp ! ' 
cried  the  other,  Hi  at  dares  to  challenge  me — when  he  knows  I 
could  lick  him  within  an  inch  of  his  life.' 

Tom  was  half  mad  with  disappointment  and  humiliation.  He 
was  very  proud  in  his  way,  with  the  mingled  pride  of  the  peasant 
and  the  nouveau  riche^  the  millionaire  and  the  (Scotch)  clown. 
He  had  meant,  after  he  had  ^  had  his  fun,'  to  have  settled  down 
when  his  time  came,  and  to  have  married  a  lady  like  his  mother. 
Without  imagination,  or  sense,  or  principle,  or  restraint  of 
honour,  he  had  pursued  his  reckless  career,  too  precipitate  and 
eager  in  pursuit  of  pleasure  to  leave  time  to  think,  even  if  he 
had  been  able  to  think.  The  abominable  treachery  of  which  he 
had  intended  to  be  guilty  had  not  touched  his  conscience,  not 
having  appeared  to  his  obtuse  understanding  as  anything  worse 
than  many  *  dodges '  which  other  fellows  adopted  to  get  what  they 
wanted.     And  it  was  with  a  rage  and  humiliation  unspeakable 
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that  he  found  himself — he,  the  son  of  the  man  who  had  mar- 
ried Lady  Caroline  Lindores,  married  in  his  turn  to  a  girl  irom  a 
little  Oxford  shop — a  little  shopgirl,  a  common  little  flirt,  less 
than  nobody,  not  so  good  bj  ever  so  many  grades  as  his  mother's 
maid.  To  find  that  he  had  married  her  when  he  meant  only  to 
deceive  her,  and  made  her  mistress  of  the  Towers,  which  was  as 
Windsor  Castle  to  Tom,  and  put  her  in  the  place  of  I^ady  Car, 
was  gall  and  bitterness  to  him.  His  conscience  had  given  him 
little  trouble,  but  his  wounded  pride,  his  mortification,  his 
humiliation  were  torture  to  him.  He  had  come  out  raging  with 
these  furious  pangs,  eager  to  find  something,  anything,  with  which 
he  could  fight  and  assuage  his  burning  wrath.  To  pitch  Charlie 
Blackmore  over  the  clifis,  even  to  be  pitched  over  them  himself, 
and  roll  down  the  sharp  rocks  and  plunge  in  the  cold  sea  beneath, 
felt  as  though  it  would  be  a  relief  from  the  gnawing  and  the  rage 
within. 

*  Come  on,  then ! '  he  cried,  furious ;  *  I'll  take  no  licking  from 
any  man  if  he  were  Goliath.     Come  on  ! ' 

*  Mr.  Charlie,'  cried  Janet,  putting  out  her  hands,  *if  it's  true, 
you  may  do  one  thing  for  me.  One  thing  I  ask  you  to  do  as  if 
you  were  the  best  gentleman  in  the  world,  and  I  will  think  you  so 
if  you  will  do  it :  leave  me  to  him  and  him  to  me.  And  good-bye ; 
and  neither  say  you  like  us  nor  hate  us,  but  just  go — oh  go !  Do 
you  hear  me  ? '  she  said,  stamping  her  foot.  ^I  ask  you  as  a  gen- 
tleman.' She  had  caught  her  brother  by  the  arm  and  held  him 
while  she  waved  the  other  away. 

*'  That's  a  strong  argument,'  said  Blackmore.  He  was  moved 
by  what  she  said,  and  also  by  common  sense  which  told  him  his 
suit  was  folly.  *  If  we're  fools,  you're  none  Miss  Janet  Torrance,' 
he  said  with  a  laugh,  *  which  is  more  than  I  thought.  What ! 
am  I  to  turn  ray  back  upon  a  man  that's  clenching  his  neives  at 
me?  Well,  maybe  you're  right!  There's  none  in  the  county 
will  think  Charlie  Blackmore  stands  in  fear  of  Tom  Torrance. 
Yes,  Missie,  you  shall  have  your  will.  I'm  going — ^good-bye  to 
both  him  and  you.' 

*  Do  you  think  I'll  let  the  fellow  go  like  that  ? '  cried  Tom, 
making  a  step  after  him ;  but  perhaps  his  fury  fell  at  the  sight  of 
the  might  and  strength  of  the  retiring  champion — perhaps  it 
was  only  the  wretchedness  in  his  mind  that  fell  from  the  burning 
to  the  freezing  point.  He  sat  down  gloomily,  after  having  watched 
him  disappear,  on  the  bench  from  which  Charlie  Blackmore  had 
risen. 
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*  1  don't  care  what  becomes  of  me,  Jen,'  he  said.  *  I'm  done. 
Nothing  that  ever  happens  will  be  any  good  to  me  now.  I've 
choked  that  fellow  off,  that's  one  thing,  and  he'll  never  dare  speak 
to  you  again.  But  as  for  me,  I'm  done,  and  111  never  lift  my 
head  any  more.' 

*  Oh,  Tom ! '  Janet  cried.  She  was  too  much  excited  by  her 
own  affairs  to  turn  in  a  moment  with  this  new  evolution  to  his — 
but  that  panting  cry  bore  any  meaning  according  to  the  hearer  s 
apprehension,  and  he  was  too  deep  in  his  own  thoughts  to  need 
more. 

*  Yes,'  said  Tom,  *  it's  all  over  with  me.  Just  come  of  age  and 
lots  of  money  to  spend,  and  all  the  world  before  me,  as  you  might 
say — but  I'll  never  have  the  heart  to  make  any  stand  again.  To 
think  that  all  I've  got,  and  might  have  done  so  much  with,  is  to 
go  to  a  woman  that  never  had  sixpence  in  her  life  and  knows  no 
more  than  a  dog  how  to  behave  herself !  As  for  hurting  her,  it 
wouldn't  have  hurt  her,  not  a  bit — and  if  she'd  had  the  chance  she 
would  have  done  just  as  bad  by  me.  Law,'  cried  Tom,  with  bitter 
contempt,  *  what's  the  good  of  law  when  it  can't  protect  a  fellow 
before  he's  come  to  his  full  senses !  To  think  I  should  have  tied 
such  a  burden  on  my  back,  and  done  for  myself  for  ever  before  I 
came  of  age,  It's  horrible,'  he  cried  with  the  earnestness  of  con- 
viction, *  it's  damnable — that's  what  it  is.' 

*  Oh,  Tom,  perhaps  it  will  not  be  so  bad,'  said  Janet,  putting 
her  hand  within  his  to  show  her  sympathy.  She  was  very  un- 
certain as  to  what  it  was  that  caused  this  despair,  and  she  had 
been  vaguely  impressed  with  the  fact  that  this  time  what  Tom 
had  done  was  something  terrible ;  but  neither  her  own  trouble 
nor  any  doubt  about  his  conduct  (which  was  so  seldom  blameless) 
could  quench  the  sympathy  with  which  she  responded  to  his 
appeal. 

*  Oh,  yes,  it  will  be  quite  as  bad  and  worse — and  I'm  a  ruined 
man,'  cried  Tom.  *  Done  for !  although  it  was  only  last  week,'  he 
said  with  a  piteous  quiver  of  the  lip  which  a  half-grown  moustache 
nearly  shaded,  *  that  I  came  of  age.' 

Janet  felt  the  pathos  of  this  appeal  go  to  the  bottom  of  her 
heart.  She  did  not  know  what  to  say  to  comfort  him,  and  the 
could  not  keep  her  own  eyes  from  straying  after  Charlie,  who  after 
all  had  been  very  kind,  who  had  gone  away  at  her  prayer  like 
the  most  complete  of  gentlemen.  She  was  very  thankful  to  be 
released,  yet  her  eyes  followed  him  with  something  like  pride  in 
bis  docility,  and  in  the  vigour  and  strength  and  magnanimity  of 
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her  first  lover.  Though  she  was  much  afraid  of  him,  Janet 
forgave  him  kindly  as  soon  as  he  was  gone.  The  tears  came 
into  her  eyes  for  Tom's  distress,  while  yet,  with  a  thought  for  the 
other,  she  watched  him  with  a  corner  of  her  eye  over  Tom's  bowed 
head.  He  turned  round  and  took  off  his  hat  to  her  before  he 
disappeared  under  the  low  arch,  and  Janet.,  in  politeness  and 
regret,  made  the  faintest  little  bow  and  gave  him  a  last  glance. 
This  made  her  pause  before  she  answered  Tom. 

<  It's  all  Beau's  fault,'  said  Tom,  as  if  he  had  been  talking  of 
stolen  apples.  *She  would  never  have  been  any  wiser,  nor 
mother  either,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Beau  with  his  confounded 
law.  And  I  don't  believe  it  now,'  he  said ;  *  I  won't  believe  it. 
Think,  Jen — to  be  married  and  done  for,  and  no  way  of  getting 
out  of  it,  before  you're  twenty-one ! ' 

*  But  wasn't  it — ^your  own  doing,  Tom  ? ' 

Then  Tom  got  up  and  gave  vent  to  a  great  moral  aphorism. 
*  There  is  nothing  in  this  world  your  own  doing,'  he  said  ;  *  you're 
put  up  to  it,  or  you're  led  into  it,  and  one  tells  you  one  thing  and 
another  another.  But  when  you've  been  and  done  it  after  what's 
been  told  you,  and  every  one  has  had  a  hand  in  it  to  lead  you  on, 
then  they  all  turn  round  upon  you,  and  you  have  to  bear  it  by 
yourself.  And  everybody  says  it's  your  own  doing.  And  neither 
the  law  nor  your  friends  will  help  you.  And  you're  just  ruined  and 
done  for — before  you  ever  had  begun  at  all.' 

*  Oh,  Tom,'  cried  Janet,  *  come  home — and  perhaps  it  will  not 
turn  out  so  bad  after  all.' 

*  It  can't  turn  out  anything  but  bad — and  I'll  just  go  and 
drown  myself  and  be  done  with  it  all.' 

<  Oh,  Tom,  Tom ! ' 

He  got  up  from  her  with  his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets  and 
his  gloomy  head  bent.  •  Leave  alone,'  he  said,  pushing  her  away 
with  his  shoulder  as  in  the  old  nursery  days.  *  When's  dinner  ? 
But  I'll  dine  at  the  club,  you  can  tell  Beau,  if  they'll  have  me 
there.' 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Beaufort  behaved  throughout  this 
business  in  the  most  admirable  way.  He  made  the  very  best  of 
it  to  Lady  Car,  who  lay  and  listened  to  his  voice  as  to  the  playing 
of  a  pleasant  tune,  sometimes  closing  her  eyes  to  hear  the  better. 
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She  had  got  her  death  wound.  Tom  had  never  been  the  son  she 
had  dreamed.  He  was  his  father's  son,  not  hers,  and  to  see  him 
succumb  to  the  grosser  temptations  had  been  misery  and  torture 
to  her.  But  the  story  of  that  firaud,  so  fully  intended,  made  witli 
such  clear  purpose,  was  one  of  those  overwhelming  revelations  which 
go  to  the  very  heart.  If  a  woman  is  unhappy  in  her  married  life, 
if  she  is  tricked  and  cheated  by  fate  in  every  other  way,  there  is 
still  always  the  natural  justice  to  fall  back  upon,  that  the  children 
will  be  left  to  her — her  children  in  whom  to  live  a  new  life ;  to 
see  heaven  unfolding  again ;  to  have  some  faint  reflection  of  her- 
self, some  flower  of  her  planting,  some  trace  that  she  has  been. 
And  when  she  has  to  confess  to  herself  that  the  child  of  her 
affections,  the  thing  that  has  come  from  her,  the  climax  of  her 
own  being,  is  in  fact  all  unworthy,  a  creature  of  the  dunghill, 
not  only  base,  but  incapable  of  comprehending  what  is  good  and 
true,  that  final  disenchantment  is  too  great  for  flesh  and  blood. 
Nature,  merciful,  sometimes  blinds  the  woman's  eyes,  makes  her 
incapable  of  judging,  fills  her  with  fond  folly  that  sees  no  im- 
perfection in  her  own — and  that  folly  is  blessed.  But  there  are 
some  who  are  not  blinded  by  love,  but  made  more  keen  and  quick 
of  sight.  She  lay  silent  and  listened  while  Beaufort  performed 
that  melody  in  her  ears,  feeling  a  poignant  sweetness  in  it,  since 
at  least  it  was  the  most  beautiful  thing  for  him  to  do,  yet  with 
every  word  feeling  more  and  more  the  anguish  of  the  failure,  and 
the  depth  of  the  death  wound  which  was  in  her  heart. 

<  There  are  boys  who  torture  cats  and  dogs  and  tear  flies 
asunder,  and  yet  are  not  evil  creatures,'  Beaufort  said ;  *  they 
have  not  the  power  of  realising  the  pain  they  cause.  They  want 
imagination.  They  know  nothing  of  the  animals  they  hurt, 
except  that  they  are  there  in  their  power  to  be  done  what  they 
please  with.  My  love,  Tom  is  like  that  2  it  is  part  of  the  dreadful 
cynicism  that  young  men  seem  to  originate  somehow  among  them- 
selves. They  think  they  are  the  subjects  of  every  kind  of  in- 
terested wile,  and  that  such  a  thing  as — this ' — Beaufort  was  not 
philosopher  enough  to  name  Tom's  act  more  distinctly — Ms 
nothing  more  than  a  sort  of  balance  on  their  side.' 

Lady  Car  opened  her  eyes,  which  were  clear  with  fever  and 
weakness,  lucid  like  an  evening  sky,  and  looked  at  her  husband 
with  a  piteous  smile. 

*  My  dearest,'  he  said  hastily,  *  I  am  saying  only  how  they 
represent  such  things  to  themselves.    They  don't  take  time  to 
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think — they  rush  on  to  the  wildest  conclusions.  The  thing  is  done 
before  they  see  or  realise  what  it  is.  And  then,  as  I  tell  you,  they 
think  themselves  the  prey,  and  those — ^those  others  the  hunters — 
and  take  their  revenge — when  they  can.' 

But  it  was  hard  to  go  on  with  that  argument  with  her  eyes 
upon  him.  When  she  closed  them  he  could  speak.  When  they 
opened  again  in  the  midst  of  his  plea,  those  eyes  so  clear  with 
fever,  so  liquid,  as  if  every  film  had  been  swept  from  them,  and 
only  an  all-seeiug,  unquenchable  vision,  yet  tender  as  the  heaven?, 
left  behind — ^he  stopped  and  faltered  in  his  tale :  and  then  he 
took  refuge  in  that  last  resort  of  human  feeling — the  thing  that  had 
to  be  done,  the  expedients  by  which  a  wrong  can  be  made  to  appear 
as  if  it  were  right,  and  trouble  and  misery  smoothed  away,  so  that 
the  world  should  believe  that  all  was  well. 

The  conclusion,  which  was  not  arrived  at  for  some  time,  was 
that  which  old  Lord  Lindores  took  credit  to  himself  for  having 
suggested  before,  *  and  which  might  have  put  a  stop  to  all  this,' 
he  said  with  a  wave  of  his  hand.  It  was  Africa  and  big  game 
for  two  or  three  years,  during  which  *  the  young  woman  ' — the 
family  spoke  of  her  as  if  she  had  no  name — should  be  put  under 
careful  ti-aining.  It  had  been  ascertained,  still  by  Beaufort,  who 
conducted  himself  to  everybody's  admiration,  that  ^  the  young 
woman '  had  no  bad  antecedents,  and  that  so  much  hope  as  there 
could  be  in  such  a  miserable  business  might  be  theirs.  Tom  was 
so  thoroughly  broken  down  by  the  discovery  which  humbled  his 
clownish  pride  to  the  dust,  and  made  him  feel  almost  as  poor  a 
creature  as  he  was,  that  he  gave  in  with  little  resistance  to  the 
dictates  of  the  family  council.  No  unhappy  university  man, 
however,  was  beguiled  into  accompanying  this  unlikely  pupil.  He 
was  given  into  the  hands  of  a  mighty  sportsman,  who  treated  him 
like  a  powder  boy,  and  brought  Tom,  the  Lord  of  the  Towers,  the 
wealthiest  commoner  in  the  North,  the  experienced  man  of  Oxford, 
into  complete  and  abject  subjection — which  was  the  best  thing 
that  could  have  happened  to  him. 

The  *  young  woman'  was  less  easily  subdued.  She  wrote  to 
h(;r  relations  that  it  had  been  all  a  mistake,  but  that  family 
reasons  had  made  it  impossible  for  her  husband  and  herself  to 
disclose  the  true  state  of  affairs  before.  That,  instead  of  being 
Mrs.  Francis  Lindores,  she  was  Mrs.  Thomas  Francis  Lindores 
Torrance,  of  the  Towers,  her  dear  husband  being  the  son  of  Thomas 
Torrance,  Esq.,  of  the  Towers,  and  of  Lady  Caroline  Lindores,  the 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Lindores,  from  whom  dear  Tom  took  his 
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Second  same,  as  they  might  see  in  any  peerage ;  that  her  mother- 
in-law  and  all  her  new  family  were  very  nice  to  her,  and  that  she 
was  going  oflf  upon  a  visit  with  Lady  Edith  Erskine,  who  was  her 
aunt,  and  dear  grandmama  the  Countess.  And  she  ordered  for 
herself  at  once  new  cards  with  Mrs.  F.  T.  Lindores  Torrance  upon 
them,  which  she  thought  looked  far  more  distinguished-looking 
than  the  original  name.  But  when  Mrs.  Tom  became  aware  that 
dear  grandmama  and  her  dear  aunt  meant  to  conduct  ber  to  an 
educational  establishment,whereshewastopassat  least  the  twonext 
years  of  her  life,  the  young  woman  rebelled  at  once.  She  had  never 
heard,  she  declared,  of  a  married  woman  going  to  school;  that  her 
place  was  with  her  husband ;  that  she  had  passed  all  the  standards, 
and  learnt  to  play  the  piano,  and  had  taken  lessons  in  French ;  that 
no  woman,  unless  she  were  going  to  be  a  governess,  wanted  more ; 
and,  finally,  that  she  flatly  refused  to  go.  It  was  more  difficult,  much 
more  difficult,  than  with  Tom  to  convince  his  wife :  for  she  was  still 
more  ignorant  than  Tom,  and  thought  his  giving  in  ridiculous,  and 
did  not  see  why,  with  him  or  without  him,  she  should  not  go  aud 
take  up  her  abode  at  the  Towers,  ^  and  look  after  things,'  which 
Bhe  felt  must  be  in  great  want  of  someone  to  look  after  them. 
She  was  tnade  to  yield  at  last,  but  not  without  difficulty,  declaring 
to  the  last  moment  that  she  could  not  be  refused  alimony,  and 
•that  she  would  take  her  alimony  and  go  and  live  independent  at 
home  till  her  husband  came  to  claim  her,  rather  than  go  to  school 
»at  ber  age.  But  Beaufort  managed  this  too,  to  the  admiration  of 
everybody.  He  brought  to  bear  upon  the  young  woman  pressure 
from  her  'ome,  where  her  mother,  under  his  skilful  manipula- 
tion, was  brought  to  see  the  necessity  of  going  to  school,  and 
declined  to  receive  her  rebellious  daughter.  This  was  at  the  cost 
bf  another  allowance  from  Tom's  estate,  for  it  was  not  fit  that 
"Tom's  mother-in-law  should  continue  to  earn  her  bread  poorly, 
without  her  daughter's  assistance,  in  a  poor  little  confectioner's 
•shop.  Beaufort  managed  all  this  without  even  betraying  the 
Dame  of  this  poor  old  woman,  or  where  she  lived,  to  the  researches 
of  the  Lindores,  for  Lady  Car  was  very  tender  of  her  boy's  name 
leven  now. 

And  she  was  taken  home — to  Easton,  which  she  loved :  and  said 
she  was  much  better,  and  was  able  to  be  out  on  her  husband's  arm, 
and  sit  on  the  lawn  and  watch  the  sun  setting  and  the  stars  coming 
out  over  the  trees.  But  she  had  got  her  death  wound.  She  lay  on 
the  s^ofa  for  months,  for  one  lingering  winter  after  another,  smiling 
upon  all  that  was  done  for  her,  very  anxious  that  Janet  should 
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£0  everywhere  and  enjoy  everything,  and  that  Beaufort  should  be 
pleased  and  happy.  She  asked  nothing  for  herself,  but  gave  them 
her  whole  heart  of  love  and  interest  to  everything  that  was  done  by 
them.  She  had  her  sofa  placed  where  she  could  see  them  when 
they  went  out,  and  smiled  when  Beaufort  said,  always  with  a  slight 
hesitation,  for  he  thought  it  was  not  right  to  leave  her,  that  he 
was  going  to  ride  over  to  the  Club,  or  to  spend  a  day  in  town. 
*Do;  and  bring  us  back  all  the  news,'  she  said.  And  when 
Janet  went  away  with  compunctions  to  go  to  balls  with  her 
grandmother.  Lady  Car  was  the  one  who  explained  away  all 
objections.  'Quite  pleased  to  have  you  go — to  have  Beau  to 
myself  for  a  little,'  I^dy  Car  said  sometimes,  a  little  vexing 
her  child ;  but,  when  Janet  was  gone,  urging  Beaufort  to  the 
pleasure  he  longed  for  but  did  not  like  to  take.  '  It  is  just  what  I 
wanted  that  you  should  go  to  town :  and  you  can  bring  me  back 
news  of  my  little  Den.'  Sometimes  they  were  even  a  little  piqued 
that  she  wanted  them  so  little — poor  Lady  Car ! 

And  thus  quite  gently  she  faded  away,  loved — as  other  people 
love,  not  as  she  loved:  cherished  and  revered,  but  not  as  she 
would  have  revered  and  cherished ;  with  a  husband  who  read  the 
papers  and  went  to  his  Club,  and  got  very  gracefully  through 
life,  in  which  he  was  of  no  importance  to  anyone,  and  her  only  son 
banished  in  Africa,  shooting  big  game.  Janet  was  a  good  child, 
very  good ;  but  her  mother  never  knew  how  near  the  girl  was  to 
her  in  the  shadowy  land  where  people  may  wander  side  by  side, 
but  without  the  intervention  of  words  or  some  self-betrayal  never 
find  each  other  out.  Perhaps  had  Janet  found  the  courage  to  fling 
herself  down  at  her  mother's  side,  and  say  all  that  was  in  her  heart, 
the  grasp  of  that  warm  hand  might  still  have  brought  Lady  Car  back 
to  life.  But  Janet  had  not  the  courage,  and  everything  went  on  in 
its  daily  calm,  and  the  woman  whose  every  hope  had  iaded  into 
blank  disappointment,  and  all  her  efforts  ended  in  failure,  faded 
away.  During  the  first  summer  Lady  Car  still  went  out  to  dine, 
and  walked  a  little  about  the  garden  with  her  husband's  arm ;  the 
next  she  was  carried  out  to  her  sofa  on  the  lawn.  All  went  so  very 
gradually,  so  very  softly,  that  no  one  noted.  She  was  very  deli- 
cate. When  that  gets  to  be  fully  recognised,  there  seems  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  go  on  for  ever ;  not  so  happy  a  state  as 
perfect  health,  to  be  sure,  but  with  no  reason  in  it  why  there  should 
be  any  further  change. 

One  evening  she  was  out  of  doors  longer  than  usual — a  soft 
lingering  summer  night — so  warm  that  even  an  invalid  could  get 
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no  harm  out  of  doors.  She  loved  so  to  see  the  daylight  gradually 
fade  away,  and  the  stars  come  ont  above,  and  over  all  the  wide 
champaign  below  a  twinkle  of  little  human  lights  here  and  there. 
She  took  almost  a  childish  pleasure  in  those  lights,  thinking  as  much 
of  the  villages  and  scattered  houses— identifying  their  humanity 
low  down  among  the  billows  of  the  wood  or  the  sweep  of  the  up- 
land slopes — as  of  the  stars  above.  *  The  greater  and  the  lesser 
lights,'  she  said,  and  then  murmured  low  to  herself, '  Compensa- 
tions,' under  her  breath. 

*  What  do  you  mean  by  compensations.  Carry  ?  * 

'  I  do  not  much  believe  in  them,'  she  said.  '  Nothing  can 
compensate  for  what  one  loses.  It  is  better  not.  Ijooking  to  the 
east,  Edward,  see,  there  are  no  lights,  but  only  that  silvery  misty 
greyness  where  any  glory  might  lie  hidden  only  we  see  it  not. 
Now  I  have  come  so  far  as  this,  I  think  I  like  that  best.' 

<  So  far  as  what.  Carry  P '  Something  cold  and  chill  seemed  to 
come  over  them  like  a  cloud.  *  It  is  growing  chilly,  you  ought  to 
come  indoors,  my  love.' 

*  Yes,  presently.  I  have  always  been  fond  of  the  lights — ^like  a 
baby ;  but  look  the  other  way.  You  would  say  at  first  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  at  all ;  but  there  are  all  the  shades  of  greyness 
from  one  tint  to  another,  and  everything  lying  still,  putting 
out  no  self-assertion,  content  to  be  in  God*8  hand*  And  so  am  I| 
Edward.' 

*  Yes,  my  love.' 

*  Quite  content.  I  have  had  everything,  and — and  nothing. 
The  heart  of  it  has  always  been  stolen  from  me,  all  the  lights  put 
out;  but  the  dark  is  sweet  too;  it  is  only  dim,  dim^  not  discernible 
— don't  call  it  dark.' 

*  Carry !  whatever  you  please,  dear.' 

'Edward,  do  you  know  what  this  means — the  peace  that 
passeth  understanding? ' 

*  Carry,  my  darling,  you  break  my  heart.  No — ^how;  should  I 
know?' 

*  I  think  I  do,'  she  said  softly.  *  It  lies  upon  your  fieart  like 
the  dew,  yet  nothing  to  bring  it,  no  cause,  a  thing  that  is  without 
reason,  what  you  would  call  irrational  altogether — that  passeth 
understanding.  Edward,  if  ever  you  think  afterwards,  remember 
that  I  told  you.  I  think  that  I  have  got  it — I  wanted  other  things, 
but  they  were  not  given  me,  I  begin  to  tbiok  that  this-^is  the 
best,' 
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^  My  dearest,  let  me  carry  you  in;  it  is  getting  quite  dark  and 
chilly.' 

^  You  are  tired  of  my  little  sermon,  Edward,'  she  said,  with  the 
faint  tender  smile  which  he  divined  rather  than  saw. 

*  I — tired  ?  of  anything  you  may  say  or  do !  But  you  must  not 
))e  longer  out  in  the  night  air.     Come,  Carry,  let  me  lift  you.' 

Whether  her  mind  had  begun  to  wander,  or  if  it  was  a  prevision, 
pr  what  moved  her,  no  one  could  ever  tell.  She  resisted  a  little, 
putting  her  hands  on  his  arm.  ^  You  must  not  forget,'  she  said, 
*  to  give  my  love  to  Tom.' 

Beaufort  called  loudly  to  her  maid,  who  was  waiting.  <  ft  is 
too  late,  too  late  for  her  to  be  out !  Come  and  take  the  cushions,' 
he  said  in  the  sudden  panic  that  had  moved  him. 

*  And  my  little  Den,'  she  said,  ^  my  little  Ben — they  will  per- 
haps as  they  get  older — Edward,  I  am  afraid  I  feel  a  little  faint.' 

He  took  her  in  his  arms,  his  heart  sinking  with  a  sudden 
panic  and  blind  terror  as  if  the  blackness  of  darkness  was  sweep- 
ing over  him.  But  they  succeeded  in  getting  her  to  her  room 
and  her  bed,  where  she  said  good-night  and  kissed  him,  and  dropped 
sweetly  asleep,  as  they  thought — but  never  woke  again.  They 
found  her  in  the  morning  lying  in  the  same  attitude,  with  the 
same  smile. 

Thus  Lady  Car  ended  the  tragedy  which  had  been  going  on 
unseen,  unknown  to  anyone — the  profound,  unrivalled  tragedy  of 
her  life.  But  so  sweetly  that  no  one  ever  knew  the  tragedy  it 
had  been.  Her  husband  understood  more  or  less  the  failure  of 
her  heart  over  her  children — her  son— but  he  never  even  ima- 
gined that  it  was  he  himself  that  had  given  the  first  and  perhaps 
the  deepest  blow ;  though  not  the  cowp  de  grace^  which  had  been 
left  for  Tom. 

Poor  little  Janet  was  summoned  home  from  the  merry  house 
to  which  she  had  gone,  where  there  were  many  entertainments 
going  on.  She  was  roused  out  of  the  fatigue  of  pleasure,  out  of 
her  morning  sleep  after  the  ball,  to  be  told  that  her  mother  was 
dead.  They  thought  the  girl's  heart  would  have  burst.  The 
cry  of  *  Mozer,  Mozer ! '  her  old  child's  cry,  sounded  to  those  who 
heard  it  like  something  that  no  consolation  could  touch.  But,  to. 
be  sure,  her  tears  were  dried,  like  all  other  tears,  after  awhile. 

THE  EIJD. 
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THE  following  heartless  case  of  plagiarism  has  only  to-day 
come  within  my  knowledge.  The  criminals  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  public  opinion,  perhaps,  though  we  do  not  know  for 
certain,  for  they  died  some  three  thousand  years  ago.  But  if 
there  is  an  Amenti,  as  they  probably  believed,  where  the  souls  of 
bad  Egyptians  are  devoured  by  serpents  and  mocked  by  monkeys, 
in  that  Amenti  they  should  be  expiating  their  offences.  The 
victims  of  this  Egyptian  plagiarism  are  two  English  novelists  who, 
with  admired  modesty,  did  not  sign  their  names  to  a  romance 
called  He  (Longmans,  1887).  In  that  instructive  volume  occurs 
this  confession  by  an  Egyptian  princess:  ^  I  made  the  man  into 
a  mummy  ere  yet  his  living  spirit  had  left  him,'  the  man  in 
question  being  the  magician  Jambres.  Will  it  be  credited  that 
some  Egyptian  actually  plagiarised  this  notion  (truly  original) 
and  acted  on  it  thirty  centuries  ago  ?  The  glaring  exposure  will 
be  found  in  the  Academy  (June  1,  1889),  where  Miss  Edwards 
gives  an  account  of  M.  Maspero's  new  book  on  the  Koyal 
Mummies  of  Deir-el-Bahari.  When  M.  Maspero  unrolled  these 
royal  dead  he  found  that  one  of  them  had  been  mummified  alive  ! 
*  He  was  a  person  of  high  rank  and  the  victim  of  some  unspeak- 
able tragedy,'  says  Miss  Edwards.  No  critic  can  doubt  that  the 
whole  idea  was  pilfered,  without  acknowledgment,  by  the 
unscrupulous  Egyptian  author  from  the  modern  work  of  pure 
imagination.  So  little  respect  for  copyright  and  priority  of 
invention  was  displayed  by  the  people  of  ancient  Khem.  It  may 
be  added  that  Miss  Edwards,  while  recording  the  facts,  does  not 
point  out  the  *  unintended  coincidence'  (as  the  partisans  of 
literary  theft  will  style  it)  with  the  fiction. 


•     « 


Why  does  anybody  ever  back  horses  ?    There  is  hardly  any 
fgrm  of  gambling  which  is  not  more  satisfactory,  because  in  any 
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other  you  have  a  comparatively  fair  rnn  for  your  money.  Tou 
know  the  odds  agaiast  yon  at  roulette^  baccarat^  trente  et 
quarantej  or  pitch  and  toss,  and  you  get  the  odds.  But  the  odds 
against  a  horse  are  practically  incalculable,  and  you  don't  get 
them.  The  animal  himself,  though  noble,  is  the  most  uncertain 
in  the  world.  His  health,  his  spirits,  his  (or  her)  affections,  all 
interfere  with  consistent  runniDg.  Then  he  may  be  <got  at'  in 
countless  ways,  by  countless  people,  and  if,  after  all,  you  win,  it 
does  not  follow,  as  the  night  the  day,  that  you  get  paid.  These 
reflections  are  not  novel ;  indeed  they  are  suggested  by  Mr. 
Lawley's  pamphlet,  The  Bench  and  the  Jockey  Club^  but  they  are 
mathematically  correct.  They  should  be  present  to  the  mind  of 
youth,  ever  anxious  to  '  plunge,'  and,  if  acted  on,  they  would 
positively  restore  the  purity  of  the  turf.  If  nobody  betted, 
nobody  would  cheat,  and  *  pull,'  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  nobody 
would  bet  if  once  he  let  his  consciousness  play  freely  around  the 
subject.  Mr.  Lawley  gives  amusing  examples  of  racing  knavery — 
of  boys  who  were  told  that  they  must  on  no  account  finish  in  the 
first  twelve,  of  others  who  were  bidden  to  rap  the  legs  of  horses 
in  the  stable.  ^  Where  is  the  jockey  whose  conscience  is  utterly 
void  of  offence  ? '  asks  Mr.  Lawley.  Where  indeed,  and  where  is 
the  politician  ?  Mr.  Lawley  remarks  that,  *  with  one  exception ' 
(a  clean  hit  over  the  pavilion,  probably),  ^  life  has  nothing  more 
exciting,  nothing  sweeter,  than  the  contemplation  of  a  two-year- 
old  race  by  an  owner  who,  without  having  a  bet  on  its  issue,  sees 
a  magnificent  colt,  which,  perhaps,  he  has  himself  bred,  pulled 
out  for  the  first  time  to  run  in  public,  and  sees  him  win  hands 
down.'  After  writing  this  sentence  I  find  that  Mr.  Lawley's  still 
better  moment  has  nothing  to  do  with  cricket,  but  with  the 
affections.  However,  why  does  not  everybody  who  races  aim  at 
the  second  best,  the  winning  of  a  race  without  betting  ?  ^  It  is 
so  easy  not  to  write  a  tragedy  in  five  acts,'  and  it  is  so  easy  not  to 
bet !  We  cannot  all  hope  not  to  be  an  object  of  indifference  to 
the  first  woman  we  ever  loved,  because  she  is  usually  thirty,  while 
we  are  twelve ;  but  we  can  all  refrain  from  betting.  Mr.  Lawley 
thinks  racing  is  purer  than  politics,  commerce,  the  Bar,  art,  the 
stage,  and  even  literature,  a  remark  in  which  I  only  partially 
concur.  Well,  if  Mr.  Lawley  be  right,  let  betting  be  abandoned, 
and  Astrsea  will  come  back  to  earth,  and  the  golden  years 
return.  Nobody  says  cricket  is  not  as  pure  as  consecrated  snow 
that  lies  on  Dian's  lap ;  and  why  ?  Because  on  cricket  there  is 
hardly  any  betting.    The  truth  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  demon* 
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strate,  without  docnmentary  evidence  of  intentioB,  that  a  horse 
has  been  pulled.  Again,  there  is  no  horse  but  will  run  some- 
times as  inconsistently  as  if  he  had  been  pulled*  So  there  will 
always  be  charges  of  unfair  play,  and  these  charges  will  always  be 
incapable  of  proof.  Now,  at  cricket,  if  a  good  bat  is  playing  ill, 
or  is  unlucky,  everyone  regrets  it,  and  nobody  condemns,  because 
at  cricket  he  has  no  temptation  not  to  do  his  best.  As  long  as 
men  bet,  so  long  men  will  act  unfairly  sometimes,  and  be  un- 
fairly accused  still  more  frequently.  If  anybody  expects  the  turf 
to  be  pure  while  betting  is  its  mainspring,  I  admire  bis  ingenuous- 
ness and  envy  his  ignorance  of  human  nature. 

•     ♦ 

« 

In  the  following  parable,  by  Miss  May  Kendall,  the  author 
whose  book  is  given  away  as  a  bonus  on  soap  must  be  a  popular 
English  author  in  America;  and  the  writer  whose  books  wrap 
up  the  soap  must  be  an  American  author  ruined  by  English 
unpaid  competition.  .  I  think  the  British  genius  has  rather  less 
to  complain  of  than  his  American  brother,  in  a  land  where  suc- 
cessful English  novels  can  be,  and  are,  literally  given  away, 
Hhrown  in'  with  soap  or  cheese  as  inducements  to  purchase 
these  commodities. 

A    BONUS   ON  SOAP. 

Alone  he  stood  before  the  pane, 

He  let  the  crowd  sweep  by  ; 
But  what  in  City  stores  could  chain 

That  gifted  author's  eye  ? 

'Twas  not  the  jam  attracted  it. 

The  salmon,  nor  the  spice. 
Above  a  keg  of  soap  was  writ 

The  following  advice : 

^  Come  hitheTy  nor  in  darkness  grape. 

Come  hither — buy^  peruse — 
The  Agtfs  most  superior  soap 

And  most  enlightened  views. 

^New  lustre  on  "each  countenance 
Touched  by  this  soap  you\U  find  ; 
^  This  philosophical  romance 

Will  kindle  heart  and  mind. 
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*  Their  hands  were  never  half  so  clean^ 

All  customere  agree j 
And  their  beliefs  have  never  been 
So  utterly  at  sea. 

*  To  spiritual  heights  yov!ll  grow 

From  which  you'll  ne*er  descend. 
Such  is  the  Novel  we  bestow. 
The  Soap  that  we  commendJ 

*  What  higher  longing  could  be  mine 

That  author  sighed.     *  Enough, 
The  Higher  Life  I  intertwine 
With  common  household  stuff.' 

There  dimmed  his  eye  a  liappy  tear : 

*  I  have  not  lived  amiss, 
That  I  should  be  so  very  near 

The  Nation's  heart  as  this !  * 

He  turned  from  that  attractive  sight, 

And  noted,  standing  by, 
A  threadbare  and  dejected  wight, 

Who  checked  a  heavy  sigh. 

*  Brother,'  he  said,  *  a  helping  hand 

To  soothe  your  grief  permit : 
Humanity's  my  watchword,  and 
You  are  a  part  of  it. 

^  A  purer  faith  I  might  provide 

Upon  this  very  spot.' 
That  other  pensively  replied, 

*  Thank  you ;  I'd  rather  not. 

*  A  momentary  weakness  shook 

My  spirit,  but  is  gone. 
My  book  wrapped  up  the  soap  your  book 
Was  made  a  bonus  on  ! ' 

M.   K. 

#      • 

At  the  extreme  risk  of  boring  the  patient  reader  I  venture  to 
print  the  following  fairy  tale,  sent  from  the  Orkneys  by  Mr.  ©• 
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J.  Eobertson,  It  is  told,  he  says,  almost  in  the  very  words  of  the 
priginal  narrator,  a  woman  who  was  an  Orcadian,  bat  had  been  in 
service  in  England.  Every  reader  will  recognise  a  form  of 
Crrimm's  Rumpelatilzkiny  and  Chambers's  Whuppity  Stoorie. 
Mr.  Clodd,  iuthe  last  number  of  the  FoUc  Lore  Joumaly  published 
a  Norfolk  variety  of  this  fairy  tale — a  most  interesting,  lively,  and 
humorous  version  of  rural  England.  The  story  was  quite  as  good 
as  the  German  version,  or  better,  and  quite  disproves  the  idea  that 
oar  English  country  folk  cannot  tell  a  tale  well.  This  Orcadian 
version  has  a  novel  opening,  that  which  generally  begins  the  story 
of  *  East  o'  the  Sun  and  west  o'  the  Moon.'  Note  the  poverty  of 
queens  with  their  little  *  kail-yaird  '  or  cabbage  garden.  The  flaying 
is,  unluckily,  an  historical  trait.  The  demon,  or  whoever  he  is,  lives 
in  a  ^knowe,'  a  hillock  or  tumulus,  as  the  dead  Gunnar  of  Lithend, 
in  the  saga  of  Burnt  Njal,  lived  still  and  sang  within  his  home, 
or  grave^mound.  We  need  not  infer,  *  as  others  use,'  that  Peeri- 
fool  was  an  ancestral  spirit.  The  fate  of  the  Giant  is  badly 
charpentS,  and  Peerifool  asks  no  great  price,  such  as  the  body  or 
soul  or  child  of  the  lassie,  in  case  she  cannot  tell  him  her  name. 
Mr.  Eobertson  has  other  Orkney  stories ;  perhaps  they  are  more 
or  less  Scandinavian  in  origin  as  the  Norsemen  settled  the  islands. 
But  the  older  Celtic  stories  would  not  die  out  as  long  as  an  old 
woman  of  the  earlier  race  was  left  alive  in  the  land. 

PEERIFOOL. 

There  were  once  a  king  and  queen  in  Eousay  who  had  three 
daughters.  The  king  died  and  the  queen  was  living  in  a  small 
house  with  her  daughters.  They  kept  a  cow  and  a  kail  yard 
(cabbage  garden) — they  found  their  cabbage  was  all  being  taken 
away.  The  eldest  daughter  said  to  the  queen,  she  would  take  a 
blanket  about  her  and  would  sit  and  watch  what  was  going  away 
with  the  kail.  So  when  the  night  came  she  went  out  to  watch. 
In  a  short  time  a  very  big  giant  came  into  the  yard ;  he  began  to 
cut  the  kail  and  throw  it  in  a  big  cubby  (creel).  So  he  cut  till 
he  had  it- well  filled. 

The  princess  was  always  asking  him  why  he  was  taking  her 
mother's  kail.  He  was  saying  to  her,  if  she  was  not  quiet  he 
would  take  her  too. 

As' soon  as  he  had  filled  his  cubby  he  took  her  by  a  leg  and  an 
arm  and  threw  her  on  the  top  of  his  cubby  of  kail,  and  away  home 
he  went  with  her. 

When  he  got  home  he  told  her  what  work  she  had  to  do ;  she 
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had  to  milk  the  cow  and  put  her  up  to  the  hills  called  BloodBeld, 
and  then  she  had  to  take  wool,  and  wash  and  tease  it,  and  comb 
and  card,  and  spin  and  make  claith. 

When  the  giant  went  out  she  milked  the  cow  and  put  her  to 
the  hills.  Then  she  put  on  the  pot  and  made  porridge  to  herself. 
As  she  was  supping  it  a  great  many  peerie  (little)  yellow-headed 
folk  came  running,  calling  out  to  give  them  some.     She  said  :-^ 

Little  for  one,  and  less  for  two, 
And  never  a  grain  have  I  for  you. 

When  she  came  to  work  the  wool,  none  of  that  work  could 
she  do  at  all. 

The  giant  came  home  at  night  and  found  she  had  not  done 
her  work.  He  took  her  and  began  at  her  head,  and  peeled  the 
skin  off  all  the  way  down  her  back  and  over  her  feet.  Then  he 
threw  her  on  the  couples  among  the  hens.  The  same  adventure 
befell  the  second  girl. 

If  her  sister  could  do  little  with  the  wool  she  could  do  less. 

When  the  giant  came  home  he  found  her  work  not  done.  He 
began  at  the  crown  of  her  head  and  peeled  a  strip  of  skin  all 
down  her  back  and  over  her  feet,  and  threw  her  on  the  couples 
beside  her  sister.  They  lay  there  and  could  not  speak  nor  come 
down. 

The  next  night  the  youngest  princess  said  she  would  take  a 
blanket  about  her  and  go  to  watch  what  had  gone  away  with  her 
sisters.  Ere  long,  in  came  a  giant  with  a  big  cubby,  and  began  to 
cut  the  kail. 

She  was  asking  why  he  was  taking  her  mother's  kail.  He 
was  saying  if  she  was  not  quiet  he  would  take  her  too. 

He  took  her  by  a  leg  and  an  arm  and  threw  her  on  the  top 
of  his  cubby  and  carried  her  away. 

Next  morning  he  gave  her  the  same  work  as  he  had  given  her 
sisters. 

When  he  was  gone  out  she  milked  the  cow  and  put  her  to  the 
high  hills.  Then  she  put  on  the  pot  and  made  porridge  to 
herself.  When  the  peerie  yellow-headed  folk  came  asking  for 
some  she  told  them  to  get  something  to  sup  with.  Some  got 
heather  cows  and  some  got.  broken  dishes ;  sotne  got  one  thing, 
and  some  another,  and  they  all  got  some  of  her  porridge. 

After  they  were  all  gone  a  peerie  yellow-headed  boy  came  in 
and  asked  her  if  sh3  had  any  work  to  do;  he  could  do  any  work 
with  wool.     She  said  she  had  plenty,  but  would  never  be  able  to 
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pay  him  for  it.  He  said  all  he  was  asking  for  it  was  to  tell  him 
his  name.  She  thought  that  wonld  be  easy  to  do,  and  gave  him 
the  wool. 

When  it  was  getting  dark  an  old  woman  came  in  and  asked 
her  for  lodging. 

The  princess  said  she  could  not  give  her  that,  but  asked  her 
if  she  had  any  news.  But  the  old  woman  had  none,  and  went 
away  to  lie  out. 

There  is  a  high  knowe  near  the  place,  and  the  old  woman  sat 
under  it  for  shelter.  She  found  it  very  warm.  She  was  always 
climbing  up,  and  when  she  came  to  the  top  she  heard  someone 
inside  saying,  < Tease,  teasers  tease;  card,  carders  card;  spin, 
spinners  spin,  for  peerie  fool,  peerie  fool  is  my  name.'  There 
was  a  crack  in  the  knowe,  and  light  coming  out.  She  looked  in 
and  saw  a  great  many  peerie  folk  working,  and  a  peerie  yellow- 
headed  boy  running  round  them  calling  out  that. 

The  old  woman  thought  she  would  get  lodging  if  she  went  to 
give  this  news,  so  she  came  back  and  told  the  princess  the  whole 
of  it. 

The  princess  went  on  saying  *  peerie  fool,  peerie  fool '  till  the 
yellow-'headed  boy  came  with  all  the  wool  made  into  claith. 

He  asked  what  was  his  name,  and  she  guessed  names,  and  he 
jumped  about  and  said  <  No.' 

At  last  she  said, '  Peeriefool  is  your  name.'  He  threw  down 
the  wool  and  ran  off  rery  angry. 

As  the  giant  was  coming  home  he  met  a  great  many  peerie 
yellow-headed  folk,  some  with  their  eyes  hanging  on  their  cheeks, 
and  some  with  their  tongues  hanging  on  their  breasts.  He  asked 
them  what  was  the  matter.  They  told  him  it  was  working  so 
hard  pulling  wool  so  fine.  He  said  he  had  a  good-wife  at  home, 
and  if  she  was  safe,  never  would  he  allow  her  to  do  any  work 
again. 

When  he  came  home  she  was  all  safe,  and  had  a  great  many 
webs  lying  all  ready,  and  he  was  very  kind  to  her. 

Next  day  when  he  went  out  she  found  her  sisters,  and  took 
them  down  from  the  couples.  She  put  the  skin  on  their  backs 
again,  and  she  put  her  eldest  sister  in  a  cazy  (cubby  or  creel),  and 
put  all  the  fine  things  she  could  find  with  her,  and  grass  on  the 
top. 

When  the  giant  came  home  she  asked  him  to  take  the  cazy 
to  her  mother  with  some  food  for  her  cow.  He  was  so  pleased 
with  her  he  would  do  anything  for  her,  and  took  it  away. 
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Next  day  she  did  the  same  with  her  other  sister.  She  fold 
him  she  would  have  the  last  of  the  food  she  had  to  send  her 
mother  for  the  cow  ready  next  night.  She  told  him  she  was 
going  a  bit  from  home,  and  would  leave  it  ready  for  him.  She 
got  into  the  cazy  with  all  the  fine  things  she  could  find,  and 
covered  herself  with  grass.  He  took  the  cazy  and  carried  it  to 
the  queen's  house.  She  and  her  daughters  had  a  big  boiler  of 
boiling  water  ready.  They  couped  it  about  him  when  he  was 
under  the  window,  and  that  was  the  end  of  the  giant. 


•     « 
« 


EARLY  ONE  MORNING. 

She  goes !  she  goes ! 

And  no  one  hears, 
And  no  one  knows ; 

But  she  fears,  she  fears. 
Her  father  sleeps ;  if  she  only  knew, 
Her  mother  weeps,  lest  a  dream  come  true. 

And  the  morning  wears. 

She  goes  I  she  goes !     • 

Down  the  echoing  stair. 
And  the  white  light  grows 

And  is  everywhere. 
Soon  the  birds  will  chirp,  and  the  busy  mill 
Hum,  and  the  cows  go  up  the  hill, 

And  she  not  there !  • 

She  goes !  she  goes ! 

On  the  window  sill 
The  white  cat  knows, 

'  But  sits  on  still. 
Blinking  her  yellow  eyes  in  the  sun  ; 
The  house  dog  knows,  but  he'll  tell  to  none, 

Since  'tis  her  will ! 

She  goes !  she  goes ! 

The  door's  unbarred. 
How  the  cock  crows 

In  the  neighbour's  yard ! 
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She  shrinks  when  she  hears  the  ripe  pear  fall 
On  the  dew-sodden  earth  by  the  garden  wall. 
All's  heard  !  all's  marred ! 

No,  for  she  goes, 

With  a  secret  smile, 
For  she  knows,  she  knows 

That  all  the  while 
Her  lover  stands  where  the  roads  divide, 
With  a  song  on  his  lips  and  his  sword  at  his  side. 

And  a  foot  on  the  stile. 

VIOLET   HUNT. 

• 

It  is  a  question  whether  a  man  may  review,  or  recommend,  a 
book  which  is  dedicated  to  him.  Perhaps  if  he  does  openly  there 
is  no  harm  therein ;  this  sin  I  have  on  my  own' conscience,  and  I 
may  have  it  again.  Sin  or  no  sin,  I  venture  to  say  a  word  about  a 
volume  dedicated  to  myself  in  Mr.  J.  Huntly  McCarthy's  Rubaiyat 
of  Omar  Khayyamj  in  prose.'  It  seems  that  there  are  sixty 
copies  on  large  paper,  and  five  hundred  and  fifty  on  small  paper — 
the  latter  much  the  handier  for  the  pocket.  May  a  dedicatee 
remonatrate  with  a  dedicator,  and  ask  for  a  new  and  larger  edition  ? 
The  book  is  printed  in  capital  letters;  the  new  edition  should  be 
in  ordinary  text,  and  the  translation,  I  think,  should  this  time  be 
*  a  crib  or  hard  and  fast  literal  translation  ' — literal,  that  is,  as  far 
as  the  idiom  of  English  permits.  I  do  believe  in  giving  exactly 
what  a  poet  said,  and  I  do  believe  in  ordinary  type,  which  is  easy 
for  eyes  grown  dim  with  gazing  on  the  books  of  this  world. 
This  is  the  usual  kind  of  gratitude — expectation  of  favours  to  come 
— but  in  the  meantime  Mr.  McCarthy's  pretty  book  is  in  very  great 
favour  in  the  present  day.  He  adds  a  brief  anecdotic  bibliography 
of  the  poems,  and  of  Fitzgerald's  translation.  Long  ago  it  was 
a  kind  of  talisman  ;  people  gave  it  to  other  people  and  bade  them 
hand  it  on:  mine  came,  I  remember,  from  Mr.  J.  Addington 
Symonds.  I  wonder  where  it  has  wandered  to  in  these  many 
years?  Here  is  a  specimen  of  Mr.  McCarthy's  rendering :  *  Give 
me  a  flagon  of  red  wine,  a  book  of  verses,  a  loaf  of  bread,  and 
a  little  idleness.  If  with  such  store  I  might  sit  by  thy  dear  side 
in  some  lonely  place,  I  should  deem  myself  happier  than  a  king 
in  his  kingdom.' 

»  Nutt. 
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Here  is  Fitzgerald's  (second  edition,  1868):— 

Here  with  a  little  bread  beneath  the  bought 
A  flask  of  wine,  a  book  of  verse,  and  Thoa 

Beside  me,  singing  in  the*  wilderness — 
Oh !  wilderness  were  paradise  enow  ! 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  Herrick  in  Omar,  a  good  deal  of  B  am  ? — 

The  Eirk  and  State  may  gang  to  hell. 
But  I'll  gang  to  my  Anna— 

and  a  trifle  of  Marcos  Aurellus.    Bat  in  Fitzgerald  there  is  more 
than  these. 

Ahy  love,  could  you  and>I  with  fate  conspire 
To  gtasp  this  sorry  scheme  of  things  entire, 
Would  we  not  shatter  it  to  bits,  and  then 
Remould  it  nearer  to  the  heart's  desire  1 

That  is  Fitzgerald. 

Andrew  Lanq. 


The  'Donna.' 


O.  H.  Longman  1^.    Sdgar  and  Kaud  lU '    £.  £.  £.  5«.    A.  B.  U.  and  a  parcel 
of  old  clothes.    Anon,  an  overcoat. 

Contributions  received  after  Jane  10  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  Angust 
number. 
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The  Bell  of  St.  Paul's. 

By  Walter  Besant. 

Part  II. 
CHAPTEB  XVI. 

*WHEN  LOVE  WITH   UNCONFIN^D   WINGS.' 

r&  afternoon  was  as  hot  as,  in  August,  afternoons  can  be.  In  Kew 
Thames  Street  the  air  was  like  that  of  the  innermost  chamber 
in  the  Turkish  Bath,  where  he  who  dares  to  sit  may  have  his  egg 
boiled  in  his  hand,  and  place  his  toast  to  be  roasted  beside  him  on 
the  seat.  It  was  like  the  air  of  a  baker's  oven.  Every  brick  was 
a  fire  brick  in  a  red-hot  stove :  every  stone  in  the  pavement  struck 
out  heat  in  invisible  flames  that  scorched  the  hands  and  face. 
The  face  of  the  river  trembled  with  the  heat ;  no  boat  could  live* 
upon  it :  far  away  up  stream  where  house-boats  are  moored,  those 
who  were  in  them  pulled  down  the  blinds  to  shut  out  the  blind- 
ing glare  of  the  great  heat  and  lay  panting  in  the  shade  :  those 
in  town  wished  themselves  by  the  seaside,  the  breeze  fresh  and 
cool  fanning  their  cheeks :  those  at  the  seaside  sprawled  in  the 
shadow  of  the  rocks  and  longed  to  be  under  some  tree  in  a  6hady 
wood :  those  in  the  woods  longed  for  the  cool  bank  of  a  trout- 
stream  on  the  hillside :  those  who  might  have  sat  Upon  such  a 
bank  stayed  indoors  :  the  working  man  longed  for  the  long  cool 
draught  from  the  pewter  in  the  bar :  the  city  clerk  in  vain  hope 
of  a  cool  retreat  tried  the  handles  of  the  church  doors. 
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It  was  perhaps  the  heat  of  the  day  which  made  Althea  rest- 
less :  it  was  perhaps  the  close  air  of  the  street  which  made  her 
cheek  pale  and  drew  such  a  dark  ring  round  her  eyes  and  spread 
a  cloud  upon  her  forehead.  She  was  disquieted :  her  soul  was 
troubled  with  unrest  and  discontent.  We  who  wag  grey  beards 
forget  this  disease  of  youth — ^the  malady  of  restlessness,  the  sick- 
ness of  yearning  after  the  unknown,  the  oppression  and  pain  of 
discontent.  Althea  was  like  the  child  who  cries  because  it  wants 
something  but  knows  not  what.  She  sat  at  her  piano  and  played 
a  little,  letting  her  fingers  wander  over  the  keys.  The  music 
brought  her  no  tranquillity.  Then  she  exchanged  the  music-stool 
for  a  chair  and  took  up  some  work.  If  needlework  cannot  steady 
a  woman's  nerves,  nothing  can.  Watch  a  woman  when,  in  a  state 
of  nervous  agitation,  she  sits  down  and  takes  her  work,  because 
she  can  say  and  do  no  more.  She  snatches  the  stuff :  while  her 
lips  move  with  the  words  which  she  does  not  utter,  while  her 
cheeks  bum  and  her  eyes  flash,  the  needle  flies :  the  sharp  tick 
as  it  leaves  the  stuff  is  like  the  beat  of  a  quickened  pulse :  see — 
she  is  still  in  the  paroxysm  of  her  rage,  her  jealousy,  her  fears — 
faster — faster  flies  the  needle.  Presently  it  begins  to  move  more 
slowly :  the  medicine  works :  the  nerves  are  beginning  to  quiet 
down :  little  by  little  the  needle  resumes  its  customary  pace ;  the 
woman  smooths  the  work  upon  her  knee,  and  wonders  at  the 
progress  that  she  has  made,  forgetting  the  swiftness  with  which 
that  little  sympathetic  instrument  responded  to  her  emotion. 
Now  her  eyes  are  steidy,  her  lips  are  quiet :  she  lets  the  work  lie 
idly  in  her  lap :  she  sits  upright,  looks  round  and  heaves  a  sigh. 
Should  her  lover  or  her  husband  find  her  now,  she  will  greet  him 
with  forgiveness  in  her  face  and  a  kiss  upon  her  lips. 

But  the  needle  failed  to  cure  Althea's  restlessness.  She  threw 
away  the  work  and  went  to  her  bookshelves,  which  were  mostly 
filled  with  poetry.  As  becomes  a  grandchild  of  the  Muse,  Althea 
read  a  great  deal  of  poetry.  She  stood  awhile  trying  to  remember 
something  that  would  suit  her  mood.  Books  there  are  with 
medicine  for  every  mood  except  one.  When  the  patient  suffers 
from  the  restlessness  of  youth,  no  poet  has  ever  yet  been  found 
who  can  suit  that  mood  or  cure  that  disorder.  She  took  down 
volume  after  volume,  turned  over  the  leaves  awhile,  and  put  it 
back  again.  Presently  some  lines^  caught  her  eye — I  dare  say 
she  had  read  them  a  hundred  times  before,  but  now  they  seemed 
to  have  new  force  and  a  new  meaning.  They  were  the  lines 
beginning :— 
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•  When  Love  with  unconfin^  wings 

Hovers  within  my  gates : 
And  my  divine  Althea  brings 

To  whisper  at  the  grates  : 
When  I  lye  tangled  in  her  haire 

And  fettered  to  her  eye, 
The  birds  that  wanton  in  the  aire 

Know  no  such  liberty.' 

The  sweet  extravagance  of  the  verse:  the  worship  of  her 
own  name:  the  foolishness  of  any  man  desiring  to  lie  tangled 
in  a  woman's  hair:  the  audacity  of  comparing  his  soul,  free 
to  love,  with  the  *  enlarged  winds  that  curie  the  flood:'  his 
contentment — oh,  fond  young  man ! — with  the  freedom  of  love  : 
struck  some  chord  in  her  own  heart.  She  read  the  lines  a 
second  and  a  third  time,  and  sighed  as  she  put  the  book  back 
in  its  place.  No  woman  really  desires  to  have  her  hair  tangled 
about  her  lover— the  thing  would  actually  in  itself  give  her  no 
satisfaction  at  all :  but  that  he  should  desire  it — that  he  should 
find  a  mysterious  and  wonderful  happiness  in  a  thing  so  foolish 
— that  he  should  desire  to  be  fettered  to  his  sweetheart's  eye — 
that  he  should  tremble  in  her  presence,  and  rejoice  only  to 
touch  her  hand — ^this  is  the  sweetness  and  the  beauty  of  love. 
Therefore,  perhaps  as  one  who  recognises  sweetness  and  beauty 
in  the  abstract,  without  reference  to  herself,  Althea  sighed  when 
she  laid  down  the  poet. 

It  was  another  poet  whom  she  opened  next.  This  girl  read 
poetry  as  others  read  novels.  It  was  the  good  old  fashion  until 
sixty  or  seventy  years  ago.  Then,  no  one  could  ever  explain  why, 
poetry  came  down  with  a  crash  and  has  never,  financially  or 
fashionably  speaking,  got  up  again.  It  went  out  of  the  daily  life. 
Poets  now-a-days  have  to  sing  for  very  small  pay.  Novels  fell, 
too,  with  poetry:  they  lay  confounded  in  one  common  ruin.  But 
novels  got  up  again.  Needs  must  that  we  exchange  our  own  lives 
and  troubles,  sometimes,  for  other  lives  and  troubles.  Novels  arose, 
learned  lessons  from  the  past,  reformed,  and  prospered  again. 
Some  time,  perhaps,  they  may  fall  again,  if  ever  they  grow  so  dull 
and  so  conventional  as  those  of  the  twenties :  temporary  eclipse 
from  this  cause  is  always  possible.  Or,  if  the  daily  life,  the 
common  lot,  is  filled  with  new  interests :  if  dull  lives  are  brightened 
by  new  excitements  and  more  frequent  pleasures,  the  novel  will 
perhaps  no  longer  be  wanted.     But  that  day  is  distant. 

The  book  which  Althea  took  down  next  was  the  first  volume 

za 
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of  Tennyson.  She  read  ^  Mariana  in  Uie.  Sdnth.' .  It  might  almost 
have  been  written  for  Mariana  on  Bank  Side.  Why  not  ?  Shall 
the  Borough  contain  no  romance?  Is  not  the  Bank  of  silver 
Thames  as  fit  for  love  and  poetry  as  the  parched  and  arid  County 
of  Provence  ? 

*  Ah  !  *  she  sung,  *  to  be  all' alone  : 

To  live  forgotten  and  die  forlorn  !  * 

She  sighed  again  when  she  put  down  the  book.  She  looked 
about  her:  instead  of  the  high  white  wall,  the  green  lattice, 
the  dusty  vines,  the  white  road,  the  broad  gravel  and  shallow 
stretch  of  the  river-bed,  the  dazzling  light,  the  bare  dry  hills,  the 
grey  olive  that  never  was  young,  the  parched  earth  of  the  fields, 
the  .mulberry  trees  stripped  of  their  leaves,  on  which  Mariana 
looked,  she  saw  the  open  window,  the  hot  and  narrow  street, 
and  heard  the  bustle  of  the  Bank,  where  the  men  ran  up  and  down 
the  planks  with  their  barrows  and  the  steamers  panted  along  what 
they  call  the  Silent  Highway. 

*  Sometimes  in  the  falling  day, 
An  image  seemed  to  pass  the  door.* 

She  looked  up  involuntarily  as  if  to  catch  a  fleeting  glimpse 
of  that  image,  or  to  hear  a  footstep  at  the  door.  But  she  saw  no 
image  and  heard  no  footstep.  That  is,  there  were,  outside,  the 
customary  sounds  with  the  sledge  hammer  of  the  Boiler  Works^ 
banging  as  vigorously  as  a  cabman  swings  his  arms  in  cold 
weather ;  but  the  only  footstep  she  heard  was  that  of  her  father 
in  his  study. 

The  poet,  too,  was  restless :  he  tossed  his  long  locks  behind 
him :  he  walked  about  his  room :  he  fidgetted  among  his  books 
and  with  his  papers. 

But  he  knew  exactly — which  Althea  did  not— what  made  him 
restless.  He  wanted  Laurence  back.  He  wanted  more  praise :  to 
a  poet,  praise  is  like  sunshine :  to  all  of  us  it  does  good  unless, 
which  rarely  happens,  we  get  too  much :  but  a  Poet  needs  it,  as 
much  as  he  needs  food  for  the  body. 

He  drew  from  an  envelope  the  famous  article  of  the  Satitrday 
Review  ;  it  was  now  falling  to  pieces  by  being  constantly  opened 
and  read  :  he  knew  it  by  heart :  yet  he  read  it  again  and  again. 
There  was  one  line  in  it  which  seemed  to  give  only  qualified 
praise.  This  j)assage  gave  him  so  much  pain  that  he  had  acquired 
the  habit  of  leaving  it  out :  he  skipped  it :  his  eye  refused  to  see 
it.    But  the  rest — ^the  rest,  indeed,  was  beautiful,  true,  and  yet 
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80  strictly  just.  When  he  had  read  it  through  he  folded  it  and 
replaced  it  carefully  in  the  envelope. 

Then  his  restlessness,  soothed  for  the  moment,  fell  upon  him 
again.  His  table  was  covered  with  his.  own  manuscript  poems. 
Since  the  arrival  of  this  wonderful  young  man — like  a  young  man 
in  a  fairy  story — who  had  come  all  the  way  from  Australia  solely 
in  order  to  gaze  upon  him,  he  had  been  continually  examining 
and  polishing  this  precious  collection.  He  was  going  to  publish 
them,  some  time,  when  the  polishing  process  was  complete.  How 
much  immortal  verse  is  withheld  from  the  world  because  the  poet 
is  never  satisfied  to  let  it  leave  his  hands !  While  he  is  still 
correcting  and  polishing — click !  he  hears  the  fatal  scissors.  Then 
he  drops  his  papers,  and  presently  unsympathetic  executors  consign 
them  to  the  waste  paper  basket. 

OF  late  years,  the  poet  had  written  little.  Shut  up  in  his  little 
comer  of  London,  removed  from  the  sources  of  inspiration — for  if 
an  artist  neither  studies  man  nor  nature — if  he  converse  not  with 
gracious  lady  or  simple  shepherdess — if  he  shuts  his  eyes  to  the 
Heavens  and  the  round  world  and  all  that  therein  is,  he  must 
surely  dry  up.  Crenius  must  be  fed ;  therefore,  Clement  Indagine 
had  of  late  written  little :  and  that  little,  he  could  not  but  own  to 
himself— few  poets  are  so  truthful— was  but  a  pale  reflection,  a 
thin  replica,  of  what  he  had  written  before. 

Althea  found  him  wandering  as  restless  as  herself  among  his 
volumes. 

*  My  dear,'  he  cried,  *  if  you  had  not  come  to  me  I  must  have 
gone  to  you.' 

*  What  is  it,  dear?' 

*  I  don't  know.  I — I — I  want  something,  Althea.'  Jle  said 
this  quite  simply  and  like  a  child.  He  wanted  something.  He 
sat  down  and  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hands. 

*  My  dear,  I  cannot  sleep  at  night.  In  the  morning  I  am 
lonely.  Ail  day  I  feel  like  a  prisoner — I  have  been  here  thirty 
years  and  I  have  never  felt  like  this  before.' 

*  Perhaps  the  time  has  come  for  you  to  go  back  to  the  world.' ^ 

*  Yes — ^yes,  that  must  be  it.  Mr.  Waller  said  he  would  take 
me — why  does  he  not  come  back  ?    Where  is  he,  Althea  ? ' 

*  Indeed,  I  do  not  know.' 

^  I  thought  he  had  brought  me  happiness,  but  he  has  not.  He 
has  brought  me  nothing  but  discontent ' 

*  Oh  !  father,  not  happiness  to  feel  that  the  people  love  youf 
verses  and  repeat  them  and  quote  thenj  ?  ' 
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*  I  want  to  hear  them  repeat  the  verses — I  want  to  see  with 
my  own  eyes,' 

*  Then,  dear,  let  us  go  back  to  the  world  together.' 

*  You  and  I  together  ?  Why,  my  dear,  the  world  is  for  men. 
You  could  not  sit  in  the  tavern  drinking  with  us.  I  must  go 
alone — or  with  Mr.  Waller.  My  dear,  the  world  is  not  for  girls. 
It  is  a  rude,  rough  place.  They  hooted  me  out  of  it.  Can  I  tell 
how  they  will  receive  me  again  ?  * 

*  Why, — as  if  there  could  be  any  doubt.  Have  no  fear  about 
that.' 

*  Oh!  It  is  Mr.  Waller  that  I  want.  Where  is  he?  Why  has  he 
gone  away  ? '  He  began  to  pace  the  room  impatiently.  *  It  is  not 
right  for  him  to  leave  me  so  suddenly.  Why,  if  he  were  to  come  back 
and  to  take  me  into  the  world,  all  would  be  well.  Without  him — 
Is  it  possible,  Althea,'  he  exclaimed  in  agitation,  <  that  a  few  weeks 
should  make  such  a  diflFerence  ?  Six  weeks  ago  I  had  never  seen 
him :  now  I  miss  him  every  hour  of  the  day.  Never  was  there  such 
a  bright  and  cheerful  lad :  he  laughed  and  made  us  laugh ;  why,  had 
you  ever  heard  me  laugh  before  ?  Poor  child,  it  grieves  me  now 
to  think  that  there  was  no  laughter  in  the  house  until  this  young 
Australian  brought  it.  Even  Oliver  never  laughed.  And  then 
he  was  full  of  sympathy  —and  he  knew  how  to  be  respectful  in  the 
presence  of  genius :  he  ought  not  to  have  gone,  I  say — he  ought 
not — why  did  he  go?* 

<  I  do  not  know.  I  only  know  that  he  is  gone.  It  was  a  won- 
derful change  that  he  brought  to  us.  Now  that  he  has  gone  it  is 
difficult  to  settle  back  to  the  old  tranquillity.  But  we  must  re- 
member that  after  all  he  was  a  stranger  to  us — we  were  nothing 
to  him :  at  home  he  lives  in  a  great  house :  why  should  we  expect 
him  to  continue  in  this  humble  place  ? ' 

'  Because,  my  dear,'  said  the  poet  with  confidence, '  he  took 
the  greatest  possible  pleasure  in  my  society.  That  is,  I  should 
say,  quite  sufficient  reason.  Poets  do  not  live  everywhere.  In 
order  to  enjoy  my  conversation,  he  came  here,  as  you  know,  nearly 
every  evening :  in  order  to  please  me  and  to  win  some  mark  of  my 
gratitude,  he  was  good  enough  to  show  you,  my  dear,  such  atten- 
tions as  a  young  man  can  pay  to  a  young  lady :  he  rowed  with  you, 
walked  with  you,  and  talked  with  you.  Well,  it  was  kind  of  him. 
I  thoroughly  appreciate  his  motives.  I  saw  through  his  thin  pre- 
tences— ^to  others  it  might  have  seemed  a  desire  for  your  society — 
I,  for  my  part,  know  better.  Well,  he  has  earned  my  gratitude : 
he  has  won  my  friendship  s  he  has  his  reward.' 
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*  Yes,  dear.*  Althea  did  not  dispute  this  proposition.  *  But 
he  had  business  of  some  kind  to  do  here,  and  when  that  was 
done  he  had  to  go.  Gould  we  expect  him  to  stay  on  just  to  please 
us?' 

*  Nay — nay — but  to  please  himself,  child — to  please  himself. 
You,  who  have  always  lived  with  a  poet,  do  not  quite  understand 
how  the  poetic  temperament  may  strike  the  imagination  of  a 
young  man.    To  please  himself.* 

<  Perhaps  he  will  come  again.  He  has  promised  to  see  us 
again  before  he  goes  home.' 

*  Then  look  at  the  way  of  it,*  her  father  continued,  grumbling. 
*  He  never  told  us  he  was  going — he  just  walked  out  of  the  house 
without  a  word.  It  was  on  that  evening  when  you  became  engaged 
to  Oliver.' 

*  Father,'  said  Althea  quickly.  *  Please  imderstand  clearly — I 
am  not  engaged  to  Oliver.  I  told  you  at  the  time — it  was  only  a 
condition — if  I  could  bring  myself  to  care  for  him ' 

*  But,  my  dear — we  thought — your  uncle  thinks — ^we  all  hoped 
and  believed  that  this  was  a  figure  of  speech.  We  were  quite 
satisfied  with  the  condition.  Of  course  a  girl  cannot  be  expected 
to  fall  into  her  lover's  arms/ 

*  It  is  impossible — I  thought  so  then — now  I  know  that  it  is 
impossible.  Even  if  he  cared  for  me  it  would  be  impossible,  father ' 
— she  became  suddenly  resolute  in  so  much  that  her  father  was  in- 
stantly convinced.  *  Never — ^never — never — would  I  marry  Oliver. 
The  thought  of  such  a  thing  is  horrible.* 

^My  dear  child:'  he  took  her  hand  astonished  at  her 
vehemence  :  '  my  dear,  you  shall  not,  unless  you  please.  Let  us 
talk  no  more  about  it.'  At  another  time  he  would  have  said  a 
good  deal,  but  for  the  moment  he  was  full  of  his  own  sorrows. 
The  best  remedy  against  grieving  over  others'  troubles  is  to  have 
plenty  of  your  own. 

*  You  were  talking  of  Mr.  Waller,'  said  Althea. 

<  Yes.  And  I  must  say,  my  dear,  that  I  cannot  possibly  under- 
Htand  his  conduct.  What  makes  it  the  more  remarkable  is  that 
he  had  been  invited  to  congratulate  us — to  share  our  family  joy« 
So  great  was  the  confidence  we  reposed  in  him.' 

*  To  congratulate  you  ? ' 

*  Why,  my  dear,'  her  fether  replied  in  some  confusion,  *  we 
naturally  thought — we  believed — ^we  hoped,  that  you  were  going  to 
make  us  all  happy  by  accepting  Oliver.  And  your  uncle  told  Mr« 
Waller  in  the  morning  what  was  going  on.' 
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'  ToU  Mr.  Waller  ?  Oh !  How  could  he  talfi:  about  in6  in 
that  way  ? ' 

*  Your  uncle  was  struck— doctors  notice  things,  you  know — 
with  a  kind  of  melancholy  which  seemed  to  fall  suddenly  upon 
the  youug  man.  I  think  something  must  have  happened.  He 
became  gloomy  and  answered  in  monosyllables.  I  expected  him 
to  call  in  the  afternoon— I  had  in  fact  a  poem  to  submit  to 
him.  It  was  one  in  my  Middle  style.  But  he  did  not  come.  \ 
wished  now  that  your  uncle  had  pressed  him  to  explain  the  cause 
of  his  gloom.' 

*  Mr.  Waller  knew  that  Oliver  ■  ■  '  Althea  began  with  burning 
cheeks. 

*  Certainly,  my  dear.  And  he  was  invited  to  join  in  congratu- 
lations :  he  came  as  he  had  promised :  we  were  all  silent  and  rather 
anxious,  I  remember,  because;  my  dear,  your  future  was  at  stake, 
and  that  was  cause  enough  for  anxiety — but  I  could  not  help 
observing  the  young  man's  changed  appearance.  He  looked  hag- 
gard— actually  white  and  haggard.  He  stood  at  the  window  and 
hardly  spoke.  Something  must  have  happened  to  him.  Per- 
haps he  was  ill.  However,  our  thoughts  were  with  Oliver  and 
you- ' 

*  Never  mind  about  Oliver,'  said  the  girl. 

*  Well — when  Oliver  threw  open  the  door  and  told  us  what  had 
happened — I  mean,  what  he  thought  had  been  promised — Mr 
Waller  without  a  single  word  rushed  out  of  the  house.  Did  you 
not  see  him?  He  rushed.  He  said  not  one  single  word-^he 
rushed  out  of  the  house.  And  next  day  we  hear  that  he  is  gone. 
Did  you  not  see  him  ? ' 

*  No,  I  did  not  know,'  she  replied,  but  in  a  voice  so  strange 
and  constrained  that  her  father  was  startled. 

*  Why,  my  dear,'  he  laid  his  hand  upon  hers — *  what  is  the 
matter  ? ' 

*  Nothing — -nothing — what  should  there  be  ?  *  But  her  looks 
belied  her  words.  For  her  cheek  was  pale  and  her  eyes  were 
dilated  as  those  of  one  startled  by  a  revelation.  Indeed  a  revela- 
Jation  had  come  unto  her — the  sudden  perception  of  so  great  a 
thing  that  it  caused  these  outward  signs  of  inward  tumult.  A 
revelation — nothing  less.  One  that  Would  henceforth  change  all 
her  life  and  give  new  colour  to  the  world  around  her.  In*  her 
ears,  as  if  to  accompany  the  revelation,  were  ringing  in  a  voice 
which  she  knew  and  remembered— certain  words  which  she  had 
read  an  hour  agone, 
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*  When  Love  with  unconfindd  winga 
Hovera  within  my  gates  : 
And  my  divine  Althea  brings^-' 

*  What  is  it,  dear  ? '  asked  her  father.  *  Why  do  you  look  so 
frightened  ?  What  have  I  said  ?  Believe  me,  dear,  Oliver  shall 
not ' 

^  Oh,  never  speak  of  Oliver  again-r-noyer  again,'  she  repeated, 

shuddering.     *  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  his  name.    No — no '  she 

looked  round  as  if  terrified,  *  nothing  is  the  matter — nothing. — It 
is  the  hot  day  and  I  am  restless,  and  oh !  I  am  so  lonely  and  so 
friendless — so  friendless ' — she  burst  into  sobs  and  tears. 

Now  this  elderly  divine  Maker  had  been  all  his  life  writing  of 
Love,  in  praise  and  worship  of  Love.  Of  Love  the  unconquered, 
Love  the  Dominator.  Of  woman's  affection  and  of  man's  passion 
he  had  been  making  rhymes  for  fifty  years  and  more.  But  it  was 
Love  conventional.  Love  unreal,  that  he  described.  Truth  to  tell, 
though  his  words  might  be  as  fiery  as  those  of  the  eighteenth 
century  bards  who  burned  and  swooned  and  flamed  in  rapture  and 
died  in  ecstasy,  his  verse  could  have  moved  no  one.  Also,  being 
a  man  whose  thoughts  were  chiefly  occupied  with  himself,  he 
never  observed  the  plain  and  common  symptoms  of  love.  You 
have  seen  in  what  a  spirit  he  interpreted  the  young  man's  atten- 
tions to  his  daughter.  Flavia,  who  had  never  written  any  verses 
— she  had  indeed  never  read  any  except  in  a  hymn-book — under- 
stood these  symptoms  very  well.  But  the  Poet,  the  Maker  of  a 
hundred  love-poems,  could  not  discover  these  symptoms  even  when 
they  were  exhibited  under  his  own  Parnassian  roof,  within  an  inch 
of  his  poetic  nose. 

*  Yes,  dear,'  he  said.  *  Hush,  do  not  cry,  Althea,  my  dear,  we 
are  lonely  and  friendless ' — the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes  as  well. 
*  We  are  poor  and  lonely  and  friendless;  We  had  one  friend  and 
he  is  gone.  Hush,  my  dear,  you  tear  my  heart*  We  are  unhappy, 
we  will  go  away — somewhere — if  there  is  any  money — ^we  will  try 
to  forget  our  friend  who  brought  us  joy  and  left  us  sorrow.  Hush, 
my  dear — my  dear.' 

He  soothed  and  consoled  her  in  his  ignorance.  But  she  left 
him  and  went  upstairs  to  her  own  chamber. 

F'or  now  she  knew.  Suddenly  the  thing  that  other  girls  would 
have  known  from  the  very  outset,  she  guessed  at  last.  Other 
girls  talk  with  ev^h  other  of  love ;  tbe^  hear  of  engagements  an(J 
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live  in  that  great  human  family  where  there  is  continual  marrying 
and  giving  in  marriage.  Althea  read  of  love,  but  it  was  of  an 
abstract  thing :  she  did  not  connect  it  with  herself.  But  now  she 
knew  that  he  loved  her — he  loved  her.  Oh !  she  felt  his  love  en- 
compassing her,  as  with  a  garment,  and  that  made  of  crimson  velvet 
set  with  pearls  embroidered  with  gold  and  fringed  with  lace.  She 
shivered,  but  not  with  cold,  while  her  lover  hung  this  robe  upon 
her:  she  blushed  beneath  the  longing  of  his  eyes :  the  touch  of 
his  hands  made  her  tremble :  the  sound  of  his  voice  filled  her 
heart  with  joy.    He  loved  her. 

She  knew  now — yes,  she  knew  at  last — why  she  was  so  restless 
and  so  unhappy.  Like  her  father  she  longed  for  the  return  of 
this  young  man — because  he  loved  her. 

She  fled  to  her  chamber.  Love  himself,  who  does  not  always 
show  roguish  eyes,  stood  at  the  gates  with  sympathetic  face:  with 
one  hand  he  shut  and  barred  the  door ;  and  then  armed  with  a 
sword,  he  stood  without,  an  outer  guard  or  tyler,  to  slay  any  who 
should  dare  to  pry  into  the  secret,  sacred  mystery  of  a  maiden's 
heart. 


CHAPTER  XVir, 

THE     MOTOR     PATH. 


Mr.  Mayes  remained  in  a  condition  of  the  strangest  bewilder- 
ment. Day  and  night  he  was  tortured  with  this  failure  of 
memory.  Never  before  had  he  experienced  anything  like  this 
wonderful  forgetfulness.  The  solid  earth  sank  beneath  his  steps : 
the  world  was  going  round  him  :  he  felt  like  losing  his  wits. 

He  remembered  hard:  he  set  himself  to  remember  with  all 
his  soul  and  all  his  strength :  he  looked  up  the  office  books  of 
the  time  for  anything  that  might  help  him  to  remember:  yet 
he  could  not  recall  the  witnessing  of  that  will.  That  it  should 
be  anything  but  a  genuine  instrument  never  entered  his  head : 
how  could  anybody  write  his  signature  so  that  he  himself  would 
not  know  it  except  for  his  own  ?  The  longer  he  remembered, 
the  less  did  he  succeed. 

Then  a  truly  dreadful  thought  came  into  his  head  and  would 
not  be  dislodged.  It  has  been  hinted  that  Mr.  Backler,  deceased, 
suffered  in  his  latter  years   some  loss   of  the   finer  faculties. 
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Elderly  gentlemen  who  take  ardent  drinks  from  eleven  in  the 
morning  till  eleven  at  night  often  do  experience  this  loss.  Mr. 
Backler,  in  fact,  had  softening  of  the  brain  :  and  presented  before 
his  death  a  very  mournful  spectacle  indeed.  Now  Mr.  Mayes 
could  not  conceid  from  himself  the  fact  that  he  too  only  sought 
his  bed  at  night  when  he  could  hold  no  more. 

The  terror  that  he  was  going  in  the  same  way  became  at  last 
intolerable :  he  could  bear  it  no  loDger.  He  was  fain  to  lay  his 
case  before  a  doctor. 

The  practitioner  in  whom  he  confided  was  a  young  man  newly 
started  in  practice,  an  intelligent  person  from  the  London  Hospital, 
who  not  only  possessed  enough  medical  knowledge  to  pass  his 
examination  but  also  had  some  tincture  of  modem  science. 

*  You  are  sufiFering,'  he  said  after  many  questions,  the  use  of 
the  stethoscope,  and  the  examination  of  the  pulse, '  from  one  of 
those  obscure  forms  of  brain  disease  which  have  recently  been  the 
subject  of  special  investigation.' 

*I  thought  so,'  Mr.   Mayes  groaned.     *Like  Mr.  Backler's 


*  You  are  lucky,' continued  the  medical  man,Hhat  science  has 
tackled  your  disorder.' 

*  Should  I  have  been  a  goner  ? '  asked  Mr.  Mayes,  pallid. 

*  Most  certainly  you  would.  Aphasia  takes  many  forms :  it  is 
due  to  many  causes :  perhaps  you  have  taken  too  many  stimulants : 
or  you  have  been  worked  too  hard :  or  you  have  taken  too  little 
exercise.  Some  men  lose  the  power  of  speech  altogether :  others 
can  only  say  half  of  what  they  wish  to  say :  some  forget  certain 
things  and  remember  others.' 

*  That's  me,'  said  Mr.  Mayes. 

*  You  remember,  I  believe,  everything  of  importance  except 
one  particular  event.' 

"^The  most  important  thing,  pretty  well,  of  any.  And  I 
can't  remember — try  all  I  know — one  single  word  of  it.' 

*  Exactly.*  The  young  practitioner  laughed  and  rubbed  his 
hands  as  if  this  was  a  branch  of  business  which  he  really  did  like. 
*  Your  case  grows  clearer.  Now,  Sir,  by  the  aid  of  a  little  diagram 
you  will  understand  exactly  what  is  the  matter  with  you.' 

He  took  paper  and  pencil  and  drew  a  little  black  circle. 

*  That's  the  centre.  These  lines  ' — he  drew  two  straight  lines 
radiating  from  the  centre — *  represent  re8i)ectively  the  sensory 
path — this  with  an  arrow  towards  the  circle  :  and  the  motor  path — 
this  one  with  the  arrow  from  the  circle.    Your  memory  carries 
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the  events  of  the  past  towards  the  centre  by  the  sensory  path : 
and  they  start  out  again  by  the  motor  path.  You  understand  ? 
Very  well  then.  In  your  case  there  is  a  breakdown  somewhere 
about  here' — he  indicated  the  probable  spot  by  a  black  dot.  *  The 
breakdown  in  fact  has  caused  temporary  central  paralysis.' 

Mr.  Mayes  groaned.  Already  he  felt  himself  like  Mr. 
Backler,  incapable  of  speech  or  thought. 

^  Fortunately,  as  I  have  said,  science  has  conquered  the  brain* 
You  may  therefore  get  cured.  But  there  is  only  one  man  for 
your  case — of  course  I  mean  Sir  Wigmore  Wimpole  of  Grosvenor 
Street.  You  must  go  to  him  without  delay.  I  will  make  an 
appointment  and  go  with  you.' 

« Will  it— will  it— cost  much  ? ' 

'  A  good  deal  I  should  say/  replied  the  young  man  carelessly. 
*  A  man  is  generally  willing  to  pay  in  order  to  save  himself  from 
a  madhouse  or  a  grave.' — Mr.  Mayes  groaned.  *But  don't  be 
frightened,  you  can  aflFord  it.' 

<  What  will  they  do  to  me  ? ' 

*You  will  perhaps  be  put  through  a  course  of  the  electric 
battery.' 

It  sounded  terrifying.  The  patient  groaned.  Bat  he  thought 
again  of  Mr.  Backler  and  how  that  poor  sufferer  had  to  give  up 
everything  and  didn't  know  what  he  babbled,  and  he  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  would,  if  possible,  avoid  that  fate. 

He  went  to  the  great  specialist  and  laid  this  case  before  him. 
It  was  a  curious  and  interesting  case— even  unique.  Here  was  a 
man  who  had  forgotten  one  thing — only  one  thing.  Why,  we 
forget  thousands  of  things  daily:  but  we  do  not  forget  events 
which  at  the  time  are  recognised  as  truly  important :  we  do  not 
forget  the  signing  of  a  will  disposing  of  an  enormous  property : 
it  was  the  interesting  feature  of  the  case  that  the  patient  had 
forgotten  a  thing  which  in  the  ordinary  course  he  would  never 
have  forgotten. 

Nobody  doubted  this  cardinal  point.  Therefore  they  resolved 
to  treat  the  patient  for  partial  central  paralysis.  First  they  cut 
off  all  his  drink — yea,  his  beer,  his  whiskey,  rum  and  gin — as 
for  the  juice  of  the  grape  Mr.  Mayes  had  never  gazed  upon  the 
cup  when  it  is  red.  They  made  him  walk  swiftly  for  an  hour 
before  breakfast,  an  hour  before  dinner,  and  another  before  tea  : 
they  put  him  on  diet :  in  mockery  they  allowed  him  his  pipe — ^as 
if  a  pipe  can  be  taken  without  a  glass  I  And  every  day  three  times 
for  four  minutes  eacb  tijne,  they  treated  him  to  electricity,    Jt. 
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•was  horrible.  They  put  one  pole  at  the  na^e  of  his  neck,  and  the 
^ther  at  the  base  of  the  tongue  with  the  intention  of  loosening  the 
glosfeo-pharyngeal  nerve.  The  indignity  of  this  treatment  Mr. 
Mayerf  bore  with  greater  philosophy  than  the  fearful  cost  of  it, 
which  amounted  to  six  guineas  a  day.  As  for  carrying  on  business 
that  was  next  to  impossible,  because,  as  all  patients  u6e,  he  con- 
tinually exercised  himself  in  finding  out  by  trying  to  remember  if 
he  was  getting  any  better. 

He  was  not:  after  ten  days  of  the  treatment  he  was  much 
thinner,  paler  of  cheek,  much  more  hungry  and  extremely  choleric. 
But  he  still  remembered  nothing  of  the  will.  He  could  stand  it  no 
longer — He  then  arose  and  solemnly  cursed  to  his  face  Sir 
Wigmore  Wimpole,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  that  gfreat  and  illustrious  Phy- 
sician, and  the  whole  College  of  Physicians,  and  even  that 
sweet  and  beauteous  maid  Science  herself:  he  attributed  to  the 
great  specialist  the  most  sordid  motives  and  he  left  the  place. 
He  was  no  better :  the  motor  path  continued  to  be  obstructed, 
and  Mr.  Mayes,  though  he  returned  to  his  old  habits,  fell  into 
a  gentle  melancholy  expecting  the  fate  of  Mr.  Backler  and  a 
softening. 

He  thought  of  the  will  and  of  the  heiress— a  girl  named  Althea, 
daughter  of  Clement  Indagine.  Why,  he  knew  the  man  by  sight. 
He  lived  with  a  doctor  close  to  Bankside :  he  was  a  shabby-looking 
man  who  wore  a  broad  felt  hat  and  a  brown  velvet  coat  and  had 
white  locks :  that  was  Clement  Indagine.  He  was  brother  to  that 
-^neas  Indagine,  junior  clerk  at  Backler's,  who  ran  away  about 
thirty  years  ago ;  they  turned  out  to  be  nephews  of  the  old  man, 
and  nobody  ever  knew  it :  and  their  uncle  clapped  their  father 
into  the  Queen's  Bench  for  debt,  and  let  him  die  there — his  own 
brother-in-law.  A  hard  man,  Mr.  Norbery :  but  money  must  be 
looked  after. 

*  Chevalier,'  he  said,  *  I've  been  thinking— about  that  will,  of 
course.' 

*Yes.* 

*  I  must  do  something  t  I  must  give  it  to  a  lawyer.' 
^  You  remember  signing  the  will  ?  ' 

*  Why,  of  coiu-se.'  The  Chevalier  looked  up  from  under  his 
thick  white  eyebrows  and  Mr.  Mayes  changed  colour  and  stam- 
mered, *  Of  course.  Didn't  I  tell  you  that  I  remember  all  about 
it  ?    What  have  you  got  to  say  to  that>  eh  ? ' 

*  Nothing.' 

*Very  well  then.  Why  the  devil  shouldn't  I  remember? 
Now,  then— I've  got  to  do  something — the  business  can't  wait 
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about  much  longer.  There  will  be  a  row  at  the  Treasury,  I  sup- 
pose, because  you  can't  expect  the  Queen  to  let  go  of  that  tre^ 
mendous  heap  unless  she's  obliged.    But  what  can  they  do? ' 

<  If  you  remember  signing  the  will,  what  can  they  do  ?  ' 

<  Chevalier,  you  know  Mr.  Indagine.  I've  seen  you  walking 
with  him.' 

*  I  know  him  very  well.' 

'  What  sort  of  a  girl  is  his  daughter — the  girl  who's  going  to 
have  the  money  ?    Do  you  know  her  too  ? ' 

*  I  know  her  very  well.' 

*  Will  she  go  ofif  her  head,  do  you  think,  when  she  hears  the 
news  ? ' 

<  I  should  think  not.' 

*  She's  to  have  it  when  she  changes  her  name.  That  is  when 
she  marries — she's  only  got  four  months  before  her.  But  perhaps 
she's  got  a  chap  already.' 

*  Mr.  Oliver  Luttrell  says,  I  understand,  that  he  is  engaged  to 
her.' 

<Mr.  Oliver  Luttrell?  Lord  I  to  think  of  that!  Why,  it*s 
almost  providential  I  He's  to  have  the  money  if  she  doesn't 
marry.  Mr.  Oliver  Luttrell !  Why,  he's  in  my  books  already  for 
a  trifle — a  ten  pound  note  it  was — he's  got  a  place  in  that  City 
College.  Oliver  Luttrell — little  black-haired  chap — ugly  little 
chap — so  he's  going  to  marry  her,  is  he  ? ' 

*  He  says  so.' 

*  Then  he'll  get  a  quarter  of  a  million  with,  or  without,  a  wife, 
unless  she  marries  someone  else  in  the  meantime.  Lucky  beggar 
— eh.  Chevalier  ?  ' 

*  I  believe,'  said  the  Chevalier  softly,  *  that  in  the  long  run  he 
will  consider  himself  fortunate  indeed.' 

<  You  haven't  let  on,  outside  ? ' 

*  I  have  told  no  one.' 

*  Good.  Hold  your  tongue  a  bit  longer.  And  hark  ye; 
Chevalier,  if  I  can't  get  something  more  than  the  job  of  'managing 
the  estate,"  I'm  hanged  if  anybody  shall.  And  if  I  get  what  I 
want  it  shall  be  the  best  day's  work  you  ever  did  to  find  that  Wfll — 
remember  that  now.'  * 

First  of  all,  he  thought  he  ought  to  call  upon  Mr.  Clement 
Indagine.     Crafty  men  always  like  to  feel  their  way  carefully. 

He  did  so.  He  called  upon  the  Poet  in  the  morning,  actually 
disturbing  him  at  his  best  time.  He  was  taken  to  the  Poet's 
study  where  he  sat  before  his  table,  covered  with  precious  poems 
in  manuscript. 
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The  white-haired  bard  looked  up,  astonished.  In  Ihe  pre- 
sence of  so  many  books — nothing  strikes  the  vulgar  ^ind  with 
more  awe  than  a  room  filled  with  books — and  that  highly  supe- 
rior face  which  was  lifted  to  greet  him,  Mr.  Mayes  felt  small. 

*  I  have  made  bold,'  he  said,  *  to  call — to  call — *  Here-  the 
difficulty  of  opening  the  subject  presented  itself  for  the  first 
time. 

<  You  have  come,  I  suppose,  in  reference  to  my  works,'  said 
the  Poet  kindly. 

*  Works?  I  didn't  know  you  had  any  Works,'  said  Mr. 
Mayes. 

*  My  poems.  If  you  represent  any  Firm  of  Publishers  I  fear 
that  your  visit  is  premature.  My  arrangements  are  not  yet 
decided.  My  new  volume,  it  is  true,  is  nearly  ready,  but  I  must 
consult  with  friends  before  entrusting  them  to  the  care  of  any 
Firm.' 

<  Poems  ? '  asked  Mr.  Mayes,  who  knew  nothing  of  any  muse. 

*  My  Poems,'  repeated  Mr,  Indagine.  '  You  are,  I  pre* 
sume ' 

*  Lord  love  you,  Mr.  Indagine,  don't  you  know  me  ?  Boy  and 
man  I've  been  in  these  parts  for  forty  years  and  I  remember  you 
for  thirty,  and  your  brother  I  remember  too.' 

*  Who  are  you,  Sir  ? '  the  poet  asked  with  a  sudden  change  of 
manner.  *  Who  are  you  and  what  do  you  want  with  me  ?  why 
do  you  disturb  me  at  this  hour?* 

*  My  name  is  Joseph  Mayes — and  I  am  successor  to  Mr.  S. 
Norbery,  Deceased*' 

Clement  Indagine  pushed  back  his  chair.  <  I  have  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  the  late  Mr.  Norbery,  or  with  his  affairs,'  he  said 
hastily.     •  I  refuse  to  talk  about  Mr.  Norbery.' 

*  Excuse  me.  Sir.  One  moment !  which  you  will  not  regret. 
You  are  his  nephew.  Sir,  though  that  is  not  generally  known.  If 
I  had  known  it,  when  he  died,  I  should  have  stepped  round  in  a 
friendly  way  to  let  you  know.  As  it  was,  you  didn't  even  follow 
when  he  was  buried,  you've  never  claimed  the  property,  though 
there  was  no  Will,  and  you  were  the  heir  at  law.' 

*  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Norbery,  I  tell  you.' 

*  Why,  Sir,  really  now— it's  only  a  day  or  two  since  I  found  out 
that  you  were  his  nephew— surely  you  must  have  heard  that  he 
left  no  Will — that  is  to  say,  that  he  was  thought  to  have  left  no 
Will — and  that  you  were  the  heir  to  all  of  it.' 

<I  tell  you  again,  Sir,  that  I  have  nothing,  to  do  with  that 
man's  money.' 
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*  A  quarter  of  a  million  if  it  is  a  penny.  And  yet  yod  fifevet 
claimed  it.  Never  claimed  it.  Why  there  isn't  another  man  in 
the  world — never  claimed  it !  And  now  the  Qaeen  *8  got  it,  that's 
all.    I  suppose  you  know  that  much.' 

*  Understand  me,  Sir,'  Mr.  Indagine  rose,  tall  and  commanding, 
his  white  locks  flowing  behind.     ^  Let  there  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing possible.     Under  no  circumstances  whatever  could  I  step  for-        ^ 
ward  to  claim  that  fortune.     Never  would  I  acknowledge  myself 

to  be  the  nephew  of  a  man  who  caused  my  father — his  own  brother- 
in-law— to  die  in  a  debtor's  prison.' 

*  Not  even  if  a  Will  were  found  leaving  it  all  to  you  ? ' 

*  Under  no  conceivable  circumstances,  Sir.^ 

*  A  quarter  of  a  million ! '  Mr.  Mayes  repeated,  feebly. 

<  I  have  spoken.  Sir.  This  interview  has  lasted  long  enough. 
Good  morning  to  you.'  He  turned  away  and  sat  down  at  his 
table.     But  Mr.  Mayes  lingered. 

.   *  One  moment.    Don't  be  in  a  hurry — no  good  to  be  in  a 
hurry.    You've  got  a  daughter,  Miss  Althea  Indagine ' 

*  What  has  my  daughter  got  to  do  with  you,  Sir? '  Mr.  Indagine 
asked  fiercely. 

*  If  you  will  not  be  rich  yourself,  you  would  not  mind  her 
being  rich,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

*  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? ' 

*  Suppose— I  say,  suppose ' — here  Mr.  Mayes  tapped  his  left 
forefinger  with  his  right  forefinger,  as  he  had  seen  them  do  it  on 
the  stage  of  the  Surrey.  *  Suppose  there  was  a  Will  found  after 
all,  and  suppose  your  daughter  was  to  benefit— largely,  mind-— 
enormously' — he  spread  out  both  his  arms  with  untaught  eloquence 
— *  by  that  Will,  you  wouldn't — ^you  couldn't— stand  in  her  way.' 

Mr.  Indagine  was  not  a  man  of  the  world,  he  had  no  recent 
knowledge  of  craft  and  subtlety,  but  these  qualities  were  marked 
so  strongly  upon  the  man's  face :  they  lay  so  open  to  view  in  his 
eyes  i  they  were  shown  so  clearly  in  his  attitude — that  a  child 
would  have  understood  them.  He  sat  down  and  smiled  and 
crossed  his  legs. 

<  So,'  he  said,  *  it  was  not  only  in  order  to  ask  me  why  I  do 
not  claim'  that  fortune  that  you  have  come  here.  What  have 
you  to  say  more?' 

*  Why,'  Mr.  Mayes  replied  hoarsely,  '  if  such  a  Will  was  to  be 
found,  and  I  was  to  find  it,  what  share  should  I  get  out  of  the 
proceeds  ?    Mind — the  man  who  found  the  Will  ?  ' 

*  What  share?' 
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*  What  commission — if  you  like  it  better  put  that  way  ?  I 
should  be  content  to  take  ten  per  cent. — a  mere  little  ten  per 
cent,  in  a  Quarter  of  a  Million — a  flea-bite — you  wouldn't  so  much 
as  feel  it — ten  per  cent.' 

*Let  us  speak  more  plainly.  Without  any  supposes,  you 
mean  to  tell  me  that  you  have  discovered  a  Will  by  which  Mr. 
Norbery  has  left  his  fortune  to  my  daughter.  Very  well,  in  the 
name  of  my  daughter,  I  tell  you  that  you  may  tear  up  that 
Will.' 

*  I  only  said — suppose.' 

*  And,  in  the  name  of  my  daughter,  I  tell  you  that  you  will 
receive  no  commission  of  ten  per  cent.,  or  anything  else  per 
cent.' 

*  Very  well,  gov'nor ' — he  replied,  sullenly.  *  When  the  com- 
mission is  agreed  to,  and  you've  left  oCF  talking  nonsense,  we  shall 
understand  one  another  p'raps.' 

*  Sir — '  Mr.  Indagine  began  wrathfully. 

*  Stop  a  minute,' Mr.  Mayes  interrupted.  *Stop  a  minute. 
Don't  say  what  you  were  going  to  say.  It  never  does  any  good 
to  get  in  a  rage.  Suppose  you  and  the  old  man  didn't  quite  hit 
it  off.  Bless  your  soul ;  I  know  the  story  of  the  Queen's  Bench, 
and  what  the  old  man  did.  He  was  a  hard  nut  to  crack :  he 
really  was.  But  there  is  the  young  lady.  You  wouldn't  die  and 
have  her  poor,  would  you  ?  From  what  I  know  of  house  property, 
Sir,  speaking  respectfully,  I  shouldn't  say  yours  was  worth  much. 
She'll  marry,  perhaps.     All  the  more  reason ' 

*  She  will  continue  in  such  a  matter  to  be  ruled  by  me.' 

*  And  she  may  have  children.  Would  you  like  to  feel  that 
your  grandchildren  were  growing  up  paupers  ? ' 

*  Sir,'  Mr.  Indagine  rose  and  spoke  with  great  dignity.  *  One 
word.  Understand  me  plainly.  Never — never  with  my  consent, 
shall  a  penny  of  Mr.  Norbery's  ill-gotten  gains  go  to  enrich  my 
child  or  my  possible  grandchildren.  Never  shall  my  daughter, 
if  such  a  Will  exists,  seek  to  benefit  by  it.  Never,  with  my 
will.' 

*  It's  awkward,'  said  Mr.  Mayes.  *  Well — I've  said  what  I  came 
to  say.  But  the  young  lady's  chap  will  have  as  big  a  say  as  you. 
Mister,  come  to  her  getting  married.  If  you'd  like  to  have 
another  talk,  you  know  where  to  find  me.  Successor  to  S.  Nor- 
bery, your  own  uncle.     In  the  old  house.' 

On  leaving  the  house  he  did  not  return  to  his  oflSce  but  he 
walked  across  Southwark  Bridge  into  the  City,  and  directed  his 
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steps  towards  the  laboratory,  where  the  most  fortunate  of  all 
young  fiances  was  to  be  found  in  the  morning. 

He  did  not,  as  with  Mr.  Indagine,  feel  his  way.  The  humblest 
money-lender  would  have  a  better  knowledge  of  mankind.  He 
exposed  the  whole  case  with  a  frankness  worthy  of  the  greatest 
statesman.  He  put  the  thing  nakedly.  Bo  ut  dee — he  would  have 
said,  but  he  had  not  so  much  Latin. 

*  There/  he  said,  summing  up.  *  Now  you  know  all,  Mr. 
Luttrell.  The  Will  is  in  my  hands.  Nobody  knows  about  it, 
except  myself.'  This  he  said  stoutly,  such  was  his  faith  in  the 
word  of  the  Chevalier.  *  And  if  you  and  me  can't  come  to  terms, 
nobody  shall.' 

*  This  is  very  amazing,'  said  Oliver.  *  That  Mr.  Norbery  should 
leave  his  property  to  me — unless — but  the  youug  lady  is  engaged 
to  me.  This  is  a  most  unexpected  circumstance.'  His  cheek 
burned  and  he  kept  his  eyes  down  and  fumbled  among  the  papers 
on  the  table.  His  hands  trembled  too;  all  those  symptoms  of 
agitation  are  common  when  one  suddenly  hears  that  one  bas 
inherited  a  large  fortune.  Every  one  of  my  readers  will  recognise 
the  signs  from  personal  experience. 

*  I'm  a  man  of  business,  Mr.  Luttrell.    That's  what  I  am.' 

*  Surely,  surely.  But,  about  the  Will.  Is  it  not  an  extra- 
ordinary circumstance  that  it  should  have  escaped  notice  until 
now?  Are  you  quite  sure — for  instance — that  it  is  a  genuine 
document  ? ' 

*  Well,  I'll  swear  to  the  signatures  if  that  is  what  you  mean 
by  genuine.' 

*  You  remember,  in  fact,  signing  it  ? ' 

*  Certainly.   Why  not  ?  Why  shouldn't  I  remember  signing? ' 

*  Why  not,  indeed  ? '  Oliver  looked  up  smiling  softly.  *  That 
settles  the  thing,  even  if  the  Will  should  be  disputed — but  if  yon 
remember,  and  since  you've  got  nothing  to  gain  by  it * 

*  Hold  hard,  there,'  said  Mr.  Mayes. 

*  Very  well,  then,  nothing  under  the  provisions  of  the  Will. 
Whatever  private  arrangements  may  be  made.  You  are,  therefore, 
an  independent  witness.' 

*  And  the  sole  surviving  Trustee.' 

*  Quite  so — the  Trustee.  I  suppose  the  management  of  the 
Estate  would  give  you  a  vast  deal  of  trouble.' 

Mr.  Mayes  smiled. 

*  Well,  Mr.  Luttrell,  don't  let  us  beat  about  the  bush.  Tie 
young  lady  is  engaged  to  you.     If  she  marries  you  at  once  tie 
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money  is  hers — that  is,  it's  yours — because  the  Married  Woman's 
Property  Act  may  say  what  it  likes  but  it  can't  get  rid  of  the 
husband.  If  she  doesn't  many  you  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  money  is  all  yours.' 

*  Exactly.  It  is  a  situation — I  confess — which  is  astounding. 
Still — ^the  fortune  will  be  as  you  say,  mine,  anyway — mine.' 

*  If  I  choose  to  let  you  have  it,'  said  Mr.  Mayes. 

*  Subject  to  that  correction — no  doubt.* 

*  You  will  give  me  an  undertaking  to  make  over  to  me  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  fortune — whatever  it  is,  as  soon  as  you  get 
it — either  for  yourself  or  your  wife.  Nothing  before.  I  don't 
ask  it.     As  soon  as  you  get  it.' 

*  Ye— yes,'  said  Oliver,  with  the  air  of  one  who  considers  only 
how  to  yield  gracefully.  *  It  is  a  great  slice  out  of  the  whole  :  but 
as  otherwise  we  should  get  nothing  and  we  are  very  poor — and — 
in  short,  Mr.  Mayes,  I  agree.  I  will  sign  such  an  agreement  as 
soon  as  you  like.  Nothing  before  the  estate  is  mine,  or  my  wife's. 
Ten  per  cent,  afterwards.' 

Mr.  Mayes  heaved  a  deep  and  heartfelt  sigh.  When  the  heart 
is  touched  such  a  sigh  is  very  real. 

*  This  will  be  a  good  day's  work  for  both  of  us,'  he  said.  When 
is  it  going  to  come  off,  Mr.  Luttrell  ?  When  will  the  knot  be 
tied?' 

*  The  day  is  not  yet  fixed.  I  suppose  in  three  or  four  months. 
There  is  no  need  to  wait,  but  one  must  not  hurry  a  young  lady.' 

*  No,  I  wish  it  was  to-morrow.  I  wish  the  bells  of  St.  George's 
were  ringing  as  they  should  for  such  an  heiress  and  I  could  see 
you  walking  up  the  aisle  with  her  in  white.' 

Oliver  laughed. 

*  I  wish  I  were  taking  that  little  promenade,  Mr.  Mayes,  in  such 
excellent  company.  However,  it  is  all  settled.  Well,  we  may 
congratulate  each  other,  I  think.' 

*  We  may.  You  will  be  a  rich  man  and  I  shall  be  comfort- 
able— very  warm  and  comfortable.  It's  only  common  justice,  too. 
I,  who  helped  the  old  man  to  make  his  money,  should,  by  rights, 
get  some  of  it.     It's  only  fair.' 

*  Quite  fair,  I  think,  quite  fair.  Meantime,  for  a  man  who  is 
going  to  be  so  rich,  I  am  ridiculously  poor.  You  have  already  ad- 
vanced me  a  little  loan,  Mr.  Mayes — ten  pounds,  for  which  you 
are  to  get  fifteen.' 

*  I'll  lend  you  more,'  he  broke  in  eagerly,  *  I'll  lend  you  all 
vou  want — in  reason— on  the  s^me  terms,    A  young  gentleman 
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like  you,  with  a  quarter  of  a  million  coming  in,  ought  not  to  be 
hard  up  for  a  pound  or  two.' 

'^  *  Very  well.  Make  it  a  hundred,'  said  Oliver.  *  A  hundred 
more,  on  the  same  terms.  Two  hundred  if  you  like.  Three  hun- 
dred, then,'  he  added,  watching  the  money-lender's  face. 

Mr.  Mayes  laughed.  This  was  business  worth  having.  Better 
and  better.  Observe  that  an  ordinary  money-lender  would  have 
hesitated.  Young  men  die  as  well  as  old  men :  marriages  are 
broken  off :  not  even  the  husband  has  the  disposition  of  his  wife's 
money :  the  cup,  full  of  sparkling  wine,  is  sometimes  dashed  from 
the  lips:  nothing  human  is  secure  without  security:  this  young 
gentleman  offered  no  security.  Yet  where  our  hopes  lie  there  we 
most  easily  deceive  ourselves  :  Mr.  Mayes  saw  his  way  so  clearly  to 
make  this  prodigious  coup  that  he  jumped  at  the  smaller  offer. 
There  was  this  difference  between  Mr.  Norbery  and  his  successor, 
that  the  former  never  jumped. 

*  My  dear  sir,'  he  faid,  *  I  have  not  the  money  myself,'  his 
predecessor  always  used  that  formula.  *  But  I  can  get  it  for  you. 
The  want  of  a  little  ready  money  really  must  not  stand  in  your 
way — three  hundred  I  think  you  said.  Come  over  to  my  place 
this  evening  and  you  shall  receive  and  sign.' 

*  Harry,'  said  Oliver  somewhat  about  midnight,  *  is  it  safe  ?  do 
you  think  it  is  quite  safe  ? ' 

*My  dear  boy,  it  is  absolutely  safe.  Borrow  all  you  can  get 
meantime,  and  we'll  go  halves.  I'm  only  sorry^-I  really  am — 
that  we  had  the  girl  in  it  at  all.  Why  didn't  we  put  your  name 
all  alone?  You've  done  pretty  well  however.  The  girl  don't 
like  you.  What  does  that  matter  if  there's  nobody  else  in  the 
way  ?  All  the  better,  if  she  won't  marry  you.  And  I  think,  dear 
boy,  that  we  really  are  going  to  have  a  fine  old  time.' 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

FLEET  STREET  REVISITED. 


*  But  you  promised  to  go  back  to  the  world,'  Althea  insisted,  *  you 
promised  Mr.  Waller.' 

'  Yes,  yes,'  her  father  replied  impatiently.     *  But  he  was  to  go 
with  me.     That  was  imderstood.     He  was   to   take  me.     You 

*  forget,  Althea,  that  my  return  to  the  old  haunts  may  be  awkwaid 
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to  many,  and  will  certainly  be  an  effort  to  myself.  I  shall  want 
support.  How  do  I  know,  for  instance,  what  kind  of  reception  I 
shall  have  ?  I  left  them  amidst  their  gibes :  I  go  back  to  them 
in  the  triumph  of  assured  success — How  will  they  receive 
that?' 

*  Well  but,  dear,'  Althea  laid  her  hands  upon  his  shoulders. 
*  Consider,  it  is  thirty  years  ago.  You  are  not  old,  and  you  never 
shall  be  old,  though  your  hair  is  white.  But  consider,  thirty 
years  ago.  That  is  a  long  time.  You  were  only  a  little  over 
thirty,  yourself.  And — you  have  often  told  me  so — you  were  one 
of  the  youngest  men  of  the  set.' 

*  Yes,  they  werA  mostly  older  than  myself.  I  should  like  to 
see  them  all  again — Yes,  my  dear,  they  were  all  older  than  myself. 
Dickens  was  forty-five :  Thackeray  was  about  the  same  age  :  John 
Oxenford,  Charles  Beade,  who  wrote,  I  remember,  a  charming  book 
called  "  Peg  Woffington,"  and  was  an  Oxford  man ;  John  Forster, 
Dickens's  friend;  Shirley  Brooks:  Tom  Taylor — they  were  all 
over  forty.  Wilb'am  Jerdan  was  over  seventy  and  so  was  Leigh 
Hunt.  Monckton  IVIilnes — he  was  a  Yorkshire  country  gentleman 
and  one  saw  him  seldom — was  over  fifty:  so  was  Harrison 
Ainsworth :  and  Douglas  Jerrold  was  fifty-two  or  more — I  think  I 
heard  somewhere  or  somehow — that  he  died  about  that  time.' 

*  Well,  dear,  but  think.  They  must  now  all  be  over  seventyj 
some  of  them  even  eighty.  If  they  are  living,  they  can  hardly 
meet  as  they  used  to  do  when  they  were  younger  men.  And  many 
of  them,  in  the  nature  of  things,  must  be  dead.' 

*  If  they  are  dead  they  have  left  successors.  The  sacred  lamp 
is  always  handed  down.' 

*  But  not  the  memory  of  injustice.  Whose  was  the  hand  that 
wrote  that  cruel  article  upon  your  book  ? ' 

*  I  know  not.  That  is,  I  suspect — I  have  always  suspected. 
He  used  to  sit  in  the  comer,  silent,  and  glowered  with  envious 
eyes.    A  small  creature  who  had  written  poetry  and  failed.' 

*  Was  it  one  of  those  whom  you  have  mentioned  ?  ' 

*  Surely  not,  surely  not.  They  were  the  leaders  in  the  world 
of  letters ;  they  would  scorn  an  anonymous  attack — a  stab  in  the 
back.     Yet  their  tongues  could  be  bitter.' 

*  Then,  dear,  why  are  you  afraid  to  go  among  them  ?  ' 

*  You  don't  understand,  Althea.  I  am  not  afraid — not  the 
least  afraid.  Only  I  feel  a  little  awkwardness  about  the  position 
of  these  old  friends  when  they  see  me  back  again.' 

Althea  held  her  father's  works  in  the  highest  possible  respect. 
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Bat  she  could  not  believe  that  a  single  venomous  attack  upon  them 
would  be  remembered  after  all  these  years. 

*  If  I  were  you,'  she  said,  *  I  would  go  boldly  back  and  take  my 
place  among  them.  They  meet  in  taverns,  do  they  not  ?  A  tavern 
is  open  to  all  the  world.' 

Her  father  shook  his  head.  With  the  moral  support  of  his 
young  Australian  friend  he  felt  he  would  have  gone  anywhere — 
without  him  he  was  afraid.  Call  him  not  a  coward.  The  men 
who  sat  at  supper  in  the  days  when  suppers  were  still  ordered  and 
eaten ;  the  men  of  the  pen,  among  whom  were  sometimes  seen  the 
leaders  in  the  literary  mill ;  habitually  employed  towards  each 
other  plainness  of  speech,  frankness,  freedom  of  expression,  and, 
in  fact,  a  license  quite  fraternal.  Those  who  have  read  how 
Douglas  Jerrold  reduced  his  opponents  to  silence  understand  the 
colossal  impudence  which  formed  the  staple  wit  of  these  rSiiniona. 
At  no  time  did  this  poet,  even  when  he  was  young  and  fiery,  quite 
appreciate  jokes  made  on  his  sacred  calling.  At  the  age  of  sixty 
and  after  his  long  seclusion  he  could  not  endure  even  to  think  of 
them. 

*  At  what  time  do  they  assemble  ? '  asked  Althea. 

'  *  They  generally  dine  at  six,  and  they  may  be  found  at  the 
"  Cock,"  or  the  "  Cheshire  Cheese,"  or  the  "  Rainbow,"  at  any  hour 
between  then  and  midnight.  Sometimes  there  are  two  or  three 
only :  sometimes  there  are  a  dozen.' 

*  Well,  dear,  let  us  go,  you  and  I  together,  not  to  one  of  their 
meetings,  but  just  to  see  the  places  where  they  meet.  It  was  a 
promise  of — of  Mr.  Waller's — to  take  me  to  many  places.  He  has 
forgotten  his  promise,'  she  sighed.  *  You  and  I  will  go  together. 
First  you  shall  show  me  your  old  haunts:  that  will  be  a  beginning 
of  your  return  to  the  world  of  letters :  then  we  will  go  to  the 
West  End  and  see  the  world  of  fashion.  Father,  the  past  is  done 
with.  Mr.  Waller  has  killed  the  past — for  me  as  well  as  for  you. 
We  must  make  somehow— I  know  not  how — a  new  beginning.' 

Since  the  remarkable  proofs  of  his  great  fame  the  poet  had  no 
other  desire  than  to  return  to  the  world.  Yet  the  thought  had 
become  a  bugbear.  How  should  he  return  ?  Whither  should  he 
go  ?  In  which  way  should  he  begin  ?  As  for  money,  he  had  no 
anxieties.  Another  volume  was  nearly  ready.  Tom  Moore  got 
6y000l.  for  Lalla  Rookh — why  should  not  he  get  as  much  as  Tom 
Moore  ?     As  in  everything  else,  the  first  step  was  the  trouble. 

The  time  was  come  when  he  really  must  go  back  to  the  world. 
He  said  this  to  himself  every  day.    Like  all  self-conscious  men 
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he  thought  a  great  deal  about  the  world.  It  was  the  world  which 
had  driven  him  into  exile :  it  was  the  world  which  he  punished 
by  his  long  silence :  the  world  again,  with  tears  of  contrition,  was 
now  calling  him  back  and  crying  for  forgiveness :  he  was  going 
to  grant  a  general  amnesty  and  to  bestow  upon  the  pardoned 
world  the  priceless  gift  of  another  volume.  The  world — ^it  cer- 
tainly is  always  too  much  with  us — is  an  elastic  phrase.  It 
means  those  whose  opinions  we  are  likely  to  hear :  it  means  either 
the  joyful  derision  or  the  green  envy  of  our  enemies :  either  the 
compassion  or  the  admiration  of  our  friends.  To  Bismarck  it 
means  the  whole  mass — ^not  so  very  great  after  all — of  educated 
humanity :  to  a  young  poet  it  means  the  little  circle  of  his  own 
acquaintance.  But,  in  his  mind's  eye  that  little  circle  swells  and 
grows  ever  widening  till  it  reaches  the  circumference  of  the 
round  earth  and  is  in  diameter  nothing  less  than  the  great 
Equator  itself. 

But  the  time  had  now  come  when  he  could  no  longer  remain 
in  obscurity.  The  world  recalled  him  I  The  Saturday  Review 
asked  who  was  Clement  Indagine,  where  he  lived  and  when  he 
died :  Fame  was  flying  round  the  globe,  was  proclaiming  his  name 
and  sounding  his  glory  from  far  Cathay  to  Eldorado.  It  was  mad- 
dening to  sit  in  a  comer  hidden  away  and  hear  nothing  of  all  this 
racket.  Fame  never  hovers  over  Bank  Side.  Besides  there  is  such 
a  deafening  noise  from  the  hammer  in  the  Works  that  one  could 
not  hear  her  trumpet  even  if  it  were  a  steam  instrument.  Fame's 
trumpet  of  the  future. 

*  My  dear,'  he  said  fretfully,  *  it  is  intolerable.  They  talk  of 
me :  they  read  me :  they  quote  me :  and  I  hear  nothing  of  it  at  all. 
I  might  as  well  be  as  forgotten  and  neglected  as  I  thought.  What 
is  the  worth  of  success  unless  it  becomes  known  ? ' 

*  Then,  father,'  said  Althea,  *  go  back.' 
But  he  hesitated.     He  was  afraid. 

As  for  himself,  he  knew  that  he  was  changed.  Thirty  years 
ago  he  resembled  the  portrait  over  the  mantel-shelf:  perhaps  not 
quite  so  gallant  in  his  bearing :  perhaps  with  not  quite  such  an 
electric  flash  in  his  eye  :  but  a  proper  young  man,  slim  and  tall 
with  waving  locks.  He  was  changed,  yet  he  could  not  choose  but 
think  that  the  other  men  remained  untouched  by  Time  as  when 
he  left  them.  This  is  our  way.  Twenty — thirty  years  pass,  it  is 
half  a  lifetime — nay,  for  those  who  work  it  is  three-fourths  of  a 
lifetime  :  we  meet  again  the  young  fellow  from  whom  we  parted 
laughing,  where  our  ways  diverged.    Heavens  !  he  is  fifty :  he  is 
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bald :  he  is  fat :  he  laughs  no  longer :  he  has  become  stupid.  We 
know  that  we  ourselves  have  changed,  but  to  think  that  others 
should  have  changed  as  well ! 

He  consented  at  length,  but  with  much  misgiving,  to  the 
compromise  proposed.  He  would  go  with  Althea,  and  show  her 
the  old  haunts.  If  not  actually  a  return  to  the  world,  the  thing 
would  wear  its  semblance. 

They  started — one  of  them  in  nervous  trepidation — on  this 
eventful  expedition,  in  the  morning  about  noon,  the  weather  being 
fine  and  the  wind  in  the  South.  Bank  Side  presented  no  appear- 
ance of  excitement  or  even  of  interest — probably  because  the  papers 
had  not  announced  the  fact. 

The  Poet  was  dressed  in  his  brown  velvet  jacket,  now  pretty 
old,  and  a  broad  felt  hat ;  with  these  aids  and  his  long  white  locks 
his  make-up  was  picturesque.  The  girl  with  him  in  her  light 
summer  frock  and  hat,  who  looked  as  if  she  had  just  come  up  from 
the  country,  the  air  of  which  must  have  given  her  so  sweet  and 
fresh  a  colour,  who  walked  with  so  firm  a  step  and  was  so  straight 
and  tall,  helped  to  make  a  striking  group  of  two — Grandfather 
and  Grandchild,  no  doubt,  come  up  from  the  country  to  see  the 
sights  of  London  land. 

From  St.  Paul's  to  the  Tower,  Althea  knew  the  City  :  she  knew 
the  winding  courts,  the  little  dingy  churchyards  built  round  by 
warehouses,  their  dead  as  clean  forgotten  and  out  of  mind  as  any 
poor  sailor  wrapped  in  a  hammock  and  dropped  into  the  deep 
sea :  the  Churches,  each  one  with  its  ancient  history,  hidden  away 
among  the  back  streets — but  she  knew  the  City  of  Sunday,  or,  at 
most,  of  Saturday  afternoons.  The  City  in  full  flow  of  business 
she  knew  not.  West  of  St.  Paul's  she  knew  nothing.  Fleet 
Street  was  in  her  mind  the  meeting-place  of  the  poets :  the  Strand 
was  a  noble  line  of  ancient  palaces. 

In  any  other  place  than  the  City  of  London,  and  at  any  other 
time  than  the  hours  of  business,  this  pair  would  have  been  re- 
markable. At  noon,  however,  there  is  no  time  to  look  at  any- 
thing— unless  it  be  a  horse  Mown,'  which  would  draw  the  eyes  of 
a  financier  about  to  net  a  million.  The  Emperor  of  China  might 
walk  along  Cheapside,  splendid  in  silk  and  umbrella:  or  Prince 
Bismarck,  burly,  trampling  and  shoving  the  lesser  folk  out  of  his 
way,  like  Pantagruel  on  his  great  mare;  or  the  Pope  of  Rome 
with  his  beautiful  triple  crown ;  or  even  Helen  of  Troy,  without 
exciting  any  attention,  or  causing  any  remark  in  the  hours  of 
business.     In  the  evening,  when  the  merchants  are  going  to  their 
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railway  stations,  and  the  clerks  are  streaming  homewards,  it  is 
different :  then  their  minds  are  unoccupied,  and  their  eyes  are 
free  to  wander :  then,  a  lovely  shepherdess  walking  down  Cheap- 
side  becomes  aware  of  the  great  civic  heart,  how  it  beats ;  and  of 
the  great  civic  eyes,  how  they  beam  with  admiration  and  praise 
of  beauty. 

*  Where  are  we  ?  What  has  been  done  here  ? '  said  the  poet, 
looking  at  the  great  new  street  called  after  the  Qu?en.  *  I  re- 
member a  labyrinth  of  narrow  streets — I  have  wandered  among 
them  when  I  was  a  boy.     Where  are  they  ? ' 

The  traveller  who  returns  to  his  native  town  after  many  years, 
is  either  struck  with  the  meanness  and  poverty  of  the  place,  or  he 
laments  the  loss  of  the  old  houses,  and  the  erection  of  the  new 
staring  mansions  in  their  place.  Mr.  Indagine  shook  his .  head 
remembering  what  had  been.  Indeed  there  have  been  many 
losses  of  late  years  in  the  City  between  Mansion  House  and 
Blackfriars. 

They  stood  at  last  on  the  steps  of  St.  PaulV*,  and  looked  down 
upon  the  crowd  of  Ludgate  Hill. 

*  Thus  I  stood,'  said  the  Poet,  *  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 
It  was  midnight,  but  the  streets  were  crowded  because  the  City 
was  illuminated  for  the  Peace.  More  than  thirty  years  ago — I 
went  home  to  my  lodgings — they  were  in  Featherstone  Buildings, 
Holbom — ^and  began  the  lines — you  remember  them,  Althea — they 
are  in  my  first  style. 

*  Upon  the  great  Cathedral  steps  I  stood 
Alone  amid  the  mighty  throng — ' 

*  I  wonder  the  Saturday  Review  failed  to  remark  those  lines. 
To  me  they  have  always  seemed  to  possess  a  certain  delicacy  of 
sentiment — eh  ? — a  subtle  fragrance — the  thought  is  suggested — 
only  those  of  like  mind  would  catch  it — there  is  a  whisper  in  it — 
a  murmur  of  midnight — something  ethereal  caught  from  the  moon 
riding  in  the  heavens  and  the  jewelled  sky.' 

*  I  remember  them  very  well,'  said  Althea.  *They  are  beauti- 
ful lines.' 

*  My  dear,'  he  said,  pressing  her  arm — *  I  have  one  reader  at 
least,  who  can  see  and  feel  the  soul  of  the  Poet.  Look,  what  is 
that  dreadful  thing  they  have  built  across  Ludgate  Hill?  Is  it  a 
gate — another  gate  of  Lud,  in  place  of  the  old  one,  but  lower 
down  ? '  At  that  moment  a  train  rumbled  slowly  over  the  bridge. 
*  It  is  a  railway  bridge !     Most  horrible  ! '    He  belonged  to  the 
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time  when  it  was  thought  aesthetic  to  abuse  the  railway.    They 
descended  the  steps. 

*  Let  us  pay  a  visit  to  the  Row,*  he  said ;  *  it  is  long  since  my  eyes 
were  gladdened  with  the  sight  of  the  only  trade  worth  attention.* 

He  led  the  way  through  a  narrow  passage  into  that  remarkable 
thoroughfiEire  known  as  Paternoster  Eow. 

^  Ha ! '  l^e  said,  looking  round  him  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction. 
*  This  is  the  finest  street  in  London.  I  think  there  cannot  be  a 
finer  street  in  the  whole  world.  The  books  come  out  of  this 
street — the  old  books  and  the  new  books :  the  stream  that  never 
fails — my  dear,  I  think  now  that  I  did  wrong  when  I  left  the 
world  to  live  on  Bank  Side  with  your  uncle — I  should  have  taken 
a  lodging  in  Little  Britain  and  walked  every  day  in  Paternoster 
Eow.* 

There  were  carts  in  the  narrow  old  street  blocking  up  the  road 
in  order  to  receive  and  discharge  their  parcels  and  bundles :  boys 
carried  books  on  their  shoulders :  porters  wheeled  barrows  full  of 
books  :  those  who  walked  in  the  street  seemed  to  have — but  this 
may  be  mere  fancy — a  more  thoughtful  air — a  nobler  carriage  than 
those  who  walked  in  Cheapside  close  by. 

*  I  think  I  have  never  told  you  before,  Althea,'  said  Mr.  Inda- 
gine,  looking  wistfully  up  and  down  the  street,  *  that  I  began  my 
active  life  here.  If  you  write  my  biography,  child,  remember 
that  when  I  left  school  at  fourteen  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  get 
a  place  as  junior  clerk  in  Paternoster  Eow  among  the  books 
which  I  loved  even  then — I  left  the  Eow  when  the  little  property 
fell  in — all  that  was  left — which  my  father's  creditors  could  not  seize 
— on  which  we  have  lived  all  these  years.  Perhaps  I  should  have 
been  a  happier  man  now,  had  I  continued  in  the  House — ^had  I 
never  wooed  the  Muse.  I  might  have  been  long  since  the  Head 
of  a  Department :  a  chief  clerk :  a  principal  Accountant :  perhaps 
even  a  partner.' 

So,  after  many  years,  when  the  man  returned,  the  first  thing 
he  did  was  to  visit  the  place  where  he  had  spent  his  youth.  He 
always  does  it. 

*  The  Chapter  Coflfee  House  was  still  standing  in  those  days,' 
he  said.  *  Many  a  chop  and  cup  of  coflfee  have  I  had  there.  It 
ought  never  to  have  been  closed.  It  was  a  national  monument. 
But  they  shut  it  up  before  I  went  out  of  the  world.  Oh  I  The 
place  is  full  of  history :  it  is  haunted  by  the  poets  of  the  last 
century.  Here  was  the  sign  of  the  Ship  and  the  Black  Swan — 
see,  the  house  still  flourishes.     And  here  was  formerly  the  *  Bible 
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and  Crown,'  but  they  have  removed  that  westwards.  The  world 
of  books !  I  used  to  come  here  every  morning  at  nme :  the  even- 
ing I  spent  with  my  father  in  the  Prison — ^in  the  Prison — '  he 
paused  a  moment,  *  in  the  Debtors'  Prison,'  he  repeated  with  an 
effort.  *  Well — let  us  forget  that  time.  But  the  sight  of  Pater- 
noster Row  brings  it  back.  Come,  my  dear.  The  years  between 
were  forgotten — I  was  a  boy  again,  happy  among  the  books  all 
day,  though  I  neither  wrote  them  nor  read  them,  and  in  the  even- 
ing in  the  Prison — Come  dear,  come.' 

He  was  already  changed.  The  memory  of  the  past  softened 
his  face  2  he  had  lost  his  fretful  look. 

He  led  her  down  the  Bow  to  the  end  where  wooden  gates 
stood  at  the  end  of  a  broad  court. 

*  My  dear,  it  is  Amen  Comer,'  he  said.  *  Let  us  look  in.  I 
remember  coming  here  day  after  day,  thinking  how  quiet  and 
happy  must  be  those  who  lived  in  this  Cloister.  To  me  whose 
childhood  had  been  spent  in  a  noisy  Debtors'  Prison,  quiet  seems 
the  thing  most  to  be  desired.'  He  opened  the  gate  and  led  the 
way  into  the  place :  there  is  a  row  of  quiet-looking  houses  and 
then  one  turns  into  a  broad  court  covered  with  ground  ivy  instead 
of  grass,  but  with  a  few  flower  beds  and  trees  and  red-gabled 
buildings  with  an  archway  in  red  brick  like  a  college. 

*  They  have  altered  the  buildings  since  my  time,'  he  said,  *  but 
they  have  not  destroyed  the  quiet  of  the  place.  There  is  no 
other  place  like  it  in  the  City :  not  even  Sion  College,  or  Lord 
Derby's  Palace  which  they  turned  into  the  Herald's  College.  My 
dear,'  he  said,  *  it  is  so  long  since  I  remembered  the  old  days — I 
came  here  for  the  quiet,  to  dream  of  being  a  Poet :  I  sat  in  the 
Chapter  Coffee  House  my  heart  beating  only  to  think  that  Gold- 
smith had  sat  there  before  me,  perhaps  on  that  very  bench.  And 
sometimes  one  saw  an  author — ^Alas  1  one  can  but  once  be  young. 
Come,  my  dear.' 

He  led  her  into  the  narrow  street  and  so  to  Ludgate  Hill  where 
the  stream  of  life  runs  up  and  down  without  cessation. 

^  Fleet  Street  at  last ! '  he  cried,  lifting  his  head  and  looking 
round  him.  *  We  are  in  Fleet  Street !  It  is  too  early  yet  for  any 
of  the  poets  and  novelists  :  yet  if  we  should  happen  upon  any  of 
them — but  would  they  know  me  ?  And  now  my  old  friends  must 
all  be  eighty  years  of  age — eighty  years  of  age ! '  he  suddenly 
realised  what  this  might  mean.  *  Oh,  Althea !  Can  there  be  a 
circle  of  old,  old  men — eighty  years  of  age  ? — sitting  and  laugh- 
ing as  they  used  to  sit  and  laugh  over  punch  and  port  ?    No — no 
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— it  is  impossible.'  But  he  continued  to  look  about  him  curiously 
as  if  it  were  quite  on  the  cards  that  he  might  meet  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  and  Douglas  Jerrold  marching  arm  in  arm  together, 
jovial  and  hearty  still,  though  eighty  years  of  age.  *  My  dear,' 
he  said,  ^  this  is  a  street  of  Taverns,  all  sacred  Co  the  memory  of 
England's  Worthies.  There  are  the  Cock,  the  Cheshire  Cheese, 
the  Kainbow,  the  Mitre,  Dick's — once  there  was  the  Devil  as  well, 
but  they  pulled  it  down  a  hundred  years  ago.  Cruel !  To  destroy 
the  Apollo  Chamber,  the  Kingdom  of  Ben  Jonson !  Here  we 
dined  and  supped  and  drank  and  talked.  Althea,  I  am  glad  we 
came — I  am  very  glad  we  came.' 

All  day  long  Fleet  Street  is  crowded,  and  during  a  good  part 
of  the  night  and  very  early  in  the  morning  it  is  astir.  In  the 
morning  and  in  the  evening  there  is  the  stream  of  City  men :  in 
the  daytime  are  the  journalists,  the  printers,  the  sporting  men, 
and  at  the  western  end,  the  barristers.  At  the  dinner  hour  the 
printers  stand  about  in  crowds :  during  the  afternoon  the  journal- 
ists appear:  more  men  know  each  other  in  this,  than  in  any 
other  street  of  London :  it  is  a  clubbable  and  social  street :  more 
men  are  employed  in  this  street  and  its  courts  than  in  any  other : 
the  great  Dailies  belong  to  this  street ;  all  the  country  papers  have 
offices  here :  hundreds  of  organs,  journals,  trade  circulars,  magazines 
and  sheets  of  all  kinds,  are  published  here  and  printed  in  the 
courts  that  lead  out  of  it.  These  papers  which  are  always  coming 
out  on  their  appointed  day  and  being  distributed  with  zeal,  would 
by  themselves  keep  the  street  lively  without  the  aid  of  the  printers. 
Fourteen  thousand  busy  pens  are  flying  over  the  paper  all  day 
long  to  supply  these  hungry  sheets  which  go  in  white  and  come 
out  black ;  and  use  up  every  day  so  many  miles  of  written  lines ; 
and  keep  boiling  such  a  host  of  deserving  pots. 

The  returned  exile  looked  about  him  curiously. 

*  It  is  more  crowded  than  it  was,'  he  said,  *  and  there  are  many 
changes  in  the  houses.  In  my  time  there  were  none  of  these 
great  buildings — I  wonder  if  any  of  my  old  friends  will  recognise 
me,  but  in  this  crowd  one  passes  undistinguished.  And  I  see 
none  like  them.' 

*But  there  is  a  terrible  crowd,'  said  Althea.  *  These  people 
surely  are  not  all  poets  and  wits.' 

*  Hardly,  my  dear.     Perhaps  it  is  some  special  occasion.     No, 
they  cannot  certainly  all  be  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  letters 
Yet  look,  every  house  seems  the  office  of  some  paper  or  magazine. 
Can  the  journals  have  multiplied  ? ' 
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They  were  not  exactly  poeis'  and  wits — the  gentlemen 
who  crowded  together  on  the  pavements,  smoking  pipes,  talking, 
laughingr,  or  gathering  round  the  sporting  papers.  They  were, 
however,  the  gentlemen  who  print  the  glorious  works  of  the  poets 
and  the  wits :  and  it  was  their  dinner  hour,  which  explained  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  street. 

And  then  a  very  remarkable  thing  happened.  No  one  could 
have  expected  it,  and  though  the  memory  of  it  will  always  be  a 
sweet  morsel  for  the  Poet,  the  adventure  itself  somewhat  discon- 
certed him  at  the  time.  We  are  so  seldom  prepared  for  the  un- 
expected. 

They  were  moving  slowly  through  the  crowd,  the  Poet  looking 
about  him  to  remember  the  old  places  which  have  been  so 
greatly  altered  in  thirty  years.  The  men  on  the  pavement 
civilly  made  room  for  them  as  they  passed  and  closed  in  behind 
them,  talking  quickly  and  with  every  sign  of  excitement  and 
interest,  but  paying  no  attention  to  this  pair,  or  to  any  other 
passengers  who  did  not  belong  to  themselves. 

*  Althea,'  her  father  whispered  with  agitation,  *  I  am  recognised ! 
hush,  make  no  sign,  let  us  behave  as  if  we  had  not  heard.' 

He  raised  his  head  and  straightened  his  back  and  his  face 
assumed  all  the  solemnity  of  a  conscientious  mute. 

And  then  Althea  heard  from  a  group  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street,  this  remarkable  utterance — 

<  Three  to  two  on  the  Poet ! ' 

She  looked  round  and  observed  that  although  they  permitted 
themselves  such  freedom  of  speech  concerning  the  Exile  Ketumed, 
the  speakers  who  were  common-looking  men  talking  together 
with  animation  had  the  politeness  to  refrain  from  gazing  upon 
her  father.  And  she  marvelled  greatly  because — how  should  they 
know  him?  *  Three  to  two  on  the  Poet!' — What  could  that 
mean  ?    And  yet  not  even  to  look  after  him ! 

At  this  point  the  crowd  grew  thicker,  and  as  the  idlers  of  the 
dinner-hour  passed  right  and  left  to  let  them  pass — this  pair,  so 
strangely  unlike  the  current  stream  of  Fleet  Street  people,  they 
stared  at  them  with  wondering  eyes. 

*  Althea,' the  poet  whispered,  ^  what  do  they  mean?  truly,  I 
cannot  understand  it — How  should  they  know  me  ?  Should  I  take 
oflFmy  hat  to  them  ?  They  mean  well.  But  let  us  take  no  notice — 
that  is  best.  It  is  pleasant,  however,  to  receive  these  marks  of 
respect.  They  would  speak  to  me  if  they  dared.  Perhaps  if  I 
were  to  sh^ke  hands  with  one  of  them — but  no— no.' 
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He  stopped  at  Bolt  Court. 

^  Let  us  turn  down  here  and  escape  our  admirers/  he  said. 
*  So — they  do  not  come  after  us.  That  is  polite  of  them.  Do  you 
know,  my  dear,  that  I  have  never  before  been  followed  and 
mobbed  ?  It  is  a  pleasant  experience  when  one  feels  that  it  is 
deserved  on  the  one  hand  and  a  sincere  expression  of  admiration 
on  the  other.  This  is  Bolt  Court,  Dr.  Johnson  lived  here — that  is 
the  site  of  his  house,  it  was  burned  about  sixty  years  ago.  And 
here — ^here — is  the  famous  *  Cheshire  Cheese.'  I  wonder  if  there 
are  in  it  any — but  it  is  too  early.  They  would  not  begin  to 
assemble  before  five  at  earliest.  Upstairs  there  is  a  room  where 
there  has  been  despatched  many  a  rump  and  dozen.  Let  us 
peep  in.' 

He  pushed  open  the  doors  and  looked  in.  A  noisy  group 
were  gathered  about  the  Bar  drinking  and  talking.  They  stopped, 
astonished  for  a  moment,  at  the  sight  of  the  old  man  and  the 
girl ;  but  only  for  a  moment.  Then  they  went  on  with  their 
discussion,  and  one  of  them  smote  his  left  palm  with  his  right 
fist  and  cried  aloud  *  The  Poet !  The  Poet  for  a  pony ! ' 

Mr.  Indagine  took  ofif  his  felt  hat  and  bowed  low.  *  Gentle- 
men,' he  said,  *  the  Poet  thanks  you,'  and  retired,  leaving  the 
little  circle  at  the  Bar  in  a  condition  of  so  much  confusion  that 
they  were  fain  to  finish  their  drinks  and  take  one  more.  Some, 
indeed,  could  not  get  over  the  thing  for  the  whole  day  and  dis- 
cussed it  at  the  Bar  until  the  utmost  limit  of  time  allowed  by  the 
law. 

*  These  gentlemen,'  said  the  cause  of  their  surprise,  returning 
to  Fleet  Street,  ^  must  be  some  of  the  lesser  lights.  I  fear  that 
the  habit  of  drinking,  which  formerly  prevailed  too  much — I  must 
own  that — among  the  literary  brotherhood,  has  not  yet  been 
abandoned.     Poor  Kit  Marlowe  lives  again  in  every  generation.' 

He  continued  the  walk,  his  chin  in  the  air,  his  cheek  flushed, 
his  eyes  bright.  He  had  actually, — a  thing  he  had  never  ex- 
pected— received  public  recognition  in  the  open  street !  However, 
he  continued  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  occurred,  pointing  out  the 
glories  of  the  street  which  are  mostly  of  convivial  associations. 

*  The  Mitre,'  he  said,  *  is  down  that  Court.  It  was  Johnson's 
favourite  tavern ;  that  is  Groom's,  the  old  coffee  house — many  a 

.  cup  of  coffee  have  I  had  at  Groom's.  Next  to  it  is  the  Kainbow, 
one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  London.  Their  port  used  to  be  worth 
something — I  wonder  if  there  is  any  of  the  old  stuff  left.  Dick's 
is  hidden  away  in  that  Court  opposite ;  we  used  to  din^  at  Pick'ei 
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a  good  deal :  they  charged  you  eighteenpence,  I  remember,  and 
you  helped  yourself  oflf  the  joint.  And  here — ^here— where  is  it? 
I  can't  see  it  anywhere — can  we  have  passed  it  ?  * 

*  What  is  it?' 

*  The  Cock,  my  dear.  The  most  famous  tavern  of  all.  Where 
can  it  be  ? ' 

He  retraced  his  steps  to  look  for  it.  Alas !  The  Cock  was 
gone. 

*  My  dear,'  he  said,  *  I  fear  that  there  have  been  more  changes 
than  I  thought.  If  the  Cock  has  gone  whither  do  the  wits 
resort  ?  Good  Heavens !  The  Tavern  sung  by  Tennyson !  It 
should  be  as  famous  as  the  Mermaid,  or  the  Devil.  Everybody 
went  to  the  Cock.  Every  night  there  was  a  gathering  from  dinner 
at  five  or  six,  to  supper  after  the  theatre.  Where  do  they  go 
now?' 

A  boy  ran  past  them  with  an  armful  of  papers,  shouting,  ^  The 
Great  Fight !     Winner  I     Winner !     Winner ! ' 

The  people  snatching  and  eagerly  tearing  them  open.  And  as 
they  read  there  was  a  confused  murmur — *  The  Poet !  The  Poet ! 
The  Poet ! '    And  some  shouted  *  Hooray  !     The  Poet  wins !' 

^  Let  us  go,  Althea,'  said  the  Bard  hastily.  ^This  demonstra- 
tion is  too  much.'  He  tookoffhishat  and  walked  bare-headed  with 
humid  eyes  and  flushed  cheeks,  bowing  to  right  and  left  along  the 
crowd  which  made  way  for  him.  Strange  to  say,  they  hardly  looked 
at  him.  But  they  murmured  or  they  shouted :  they  laughed  or  they 
groaned:  they  danced  or  they  hung  their  heads,  and  they  said, 
sung,  shouted,  and  whispered,  *  The  Poet !  The  Poet  wins !  The 
Poet!' 

*Why?'  asked  Althea  in  the  evening.  *  Why  did  they  say, 
«  Three  to  two  on  the  Poet "  ? ' 

*  I  hardly  know,  my  dear.  No  doubt,  you  observed  that  they 
were  mostly  people  of  little  culture — it  is  some  street  expression, 
meaning  applause  or  admiration.  I  remember  there  was  generally 
some  popular  cry,  the  utterance  of  which  was  accepted  in  place  of 
wit.  Such  for  instance  as  "  Who's  your  hatter  ?  "  "  All  round  my 
hat,"  "  Proceed,  Edward,"  "  Jump  Jim  Crow  "  or  "  Pop  goes  the 
weasel,"  "Not  for  Joe,"  with  others  more  meaningless  still.  My  dear, 
in  the  vulgar  speech  these  phrases  mean  nothing.  It  is  sufficient 
for  us  that  they  have  recognised  me  and  paid  me  a  spontaneous 
and  hearty  tribute  of  admiration.  I  shall  make  a  poem  on  this 
day,  I  shall  call  it "  Fleet  Street  revisited."  The  world  shall  rejoice 
at  this  accidei^tal  outburst  of  gratitucje  and — ai^d — and  love — yes^ 
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my  dear,  love.  It  is  nothing  short  of  love— and  the  love  of  man- 
kind is  the  Poet^s  truest  crown  of  glory.' 

Strange  to  say,  though  the  people  shouted,  they  never  looked 
at  him.  When  Althea  afterwards  remembered  this  demonstration, 
it  became  like  some  nightmare,  to  think  of  those  eyes  which  saw 
not,  those  faces  which  showed  not  the  least  interest  in  her  father, 
while  they  cried  aloud,  *  The  Poet !  The  Poet ! '  And  not  one 
or  two  here  and  there :  not  a  shout  in  one  comer  and  another  fur- 
ther on :  but  a  continual  roar  of  voices.  Some  shouted  and  some 
growled :  some  laughed  and  some  groaned :  some  danced  and 
some  hung  their  heads:  some  shook  hands  and  some  plunged 
their  hands  in  their  pockets.  But  all  of  them — all  this  great 
crowd  that  filled  Fleet  Street  from  end  to  end  cried,  shouted,  or 
growled  in  every  variety  of  voice  and  expression  *  The  Poet !  The 
Poet  I   The  Poet!' 

At  Chancery  Lane  they  were  clear  of  the  mob  and  Mr.  Inda- 
gine  put  on  his  hat  again.  But  still  they  were  pursued  by  the 
cry  though  it  grew  fainter  and  came  not  west  of  the  GriflBn.  In- 
deed along  the  Strand,  as  the  object  of  this  enthusiasm  afterwards 
remarked,  they  might  have  been  quite  common  people,  for  all  the 
notice  that  was  taken  of  them. 


{To  he  ctmtintied,) 
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The  National  Sport  of  Virginia. 


IT  is  a  poor  country,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  that  has  no 
national  sport.  When  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  in  America 
the  national  sport  which  they  there  found  was  the  hunting  of  the 
buflfalo  by  the  Bed  Man.  It  was  more  than  the  national  sport — 
it  was  the  staple  industry.  Some  while  later  the  Red  Man  found 
the  sport  more  varied.  Not  only  did  he  hunt  the  buffalo,  but  the 
white  man  hunted  him.  There  was  no  close  time  for  either  Eed 
Man  or  buffalo;  the  former  is,  therefore,  greatly  reduced  in 
number,  and  the  latter,  as  if  obedient  to  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  almost  extinct.  The  national  sport  of  North  America  is 
now  the  hunting  of  the  Almighty  Dollar,  which  does  not  seem  at 
all  likely  to  become  extinct,  nor  the  zest  of  the  pursuit  to  fail. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Southern  States,  a  different  element  was 
introduced  by  the  longer  prevalence  of  slavery.  The  national 
sport  of  the  Southern  States  was,  for  a  while — if  we  are  to  believe 
(which  we  are  not)  everything  that  was  said  and  published  of 
them  at  the  time  of  the  North  and  South  war — hunting  the 
fugitive  darkie.  But  the  fugitive  darkie — who  was  much  less 
frequently  fugitive,  or  desirous  of  being  so,  than  has  been  repre- 
sented— ^had  created  unto  himself,  ^  on  ole  Virginny's  shores  '  and 
in  ^  ole  Virginny's '  forests,  a  national  sport.  This  national  sport 
is  still  pursued,  though  bereft,  like  all  the  conditions  of  the 
patriarchal  slavery  of  Virginia,  of  much  of  its  olden  glory. 

But  the  darkies  still  sing  in  their  rich,  melodious  voices — 

Oh,  let  'possums  and  'coons  to  my  funeral  come, 
For  dey  always  was  my  pride. 

For  this  is  the  quarry — the  opossum  and  the  racoon.  You 
<!annot  say  '  'possum  *  or  *  'coon  '  to  a  darkie  without  making  him 
grin.     It  is  like  *  rats ! '  to  a  terrier. 

The  'coon  is  the  nobler  quarry,  in  a  sense — the  bigger,  the 
better  fighter  of  *  de  dogs,'  giving  the  better  run]  the  better  furred 
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animal,  the  bigger  depredator  of  poultry  yards  and  young  Indian 
com.  But  the  'possum  is  the  dearer  to  darkie  folk-lore — with 
the  pouch  in  which  Mrs.  'Possum  keeps  her  babies,  with  the  long 
prehensile  tails  with  which  husband  or  wife  swing  themselves  to 
boughs,  with  their  queer  tricks  of  *  playing  'possum,*  shamming 
dead,  and  grinning  consumedly  when  you  tickle  them  in  *de 
short  ribs.' 

In  late  summer  Virginia  begins  to  don  her  garb  of  most 
brilliant  splendour.  The  maple  and  the  shumac  stain  the  green 
woods  with  the  first  flecks  of  their  autumnal  scarlet.  In  the 
midst  of  this  dawn  of  autumn  colouring  I  was  reluctantly  obliged 
to  end  my  visit,  but  shortly  before  I  went  my  hosts  said,  *  We 
must  show  John  Bull  a  'possum  hunt,  so  he  can  tell  them  in  the 
Old  Country  what  our  national  sport  is  like.' 

*  How  do  you  go  ? '  I  asked.     *  Horseback  or  on  foot  ? ' 

*  You  can  ride  if  you  like,  John  Bull,  but  you'll  find  you'll  get 
on  a  mighty  deal  better  on  foot.  And  you'd  best  put  on  your 
worst  clothes,  for  we  have  to  go  slick  through  the  weeds  and  the 
creeks  and  the  cornfields.  My !  If  we  get  on  to  de  ole  'coon 
we'll  have  to  go  all  we  can  to  keep  up  with  him.' 

*  Well,  I'm  game  for  it,'  I  said. 

*  That's  right,  then.  0  Ned,'  he  said,  turning  to  his  young 
brother,  with  the  peculiar  Virginian  use  of  the  vocative,  *  won't 
you  ride  round  to  ole  man  Higgins  and  ask  him  won't  he  come  on 
a  'coon  hunt  to-night  ?  He's  gotten  the  best  'coon  dogs  you  ever 
will  see.     A  perfectly  elegant  tree  dog  he  has.' 

*  Tree  dog ! '  I  said.     *  Do  you  mean  it  climbs  ?  * 

'No,  he  doesn't  do  that  way.  He  just  marks  the  tree  the 
'possum's  in.     You  wait — you'll  see.' 

Ned  was  already  preparing  for  a  start.  Some  saddles  and 
bridles  lay  in  the  porch,  baking  their  dinginess  and  rustiness  in 
the  hot  Virginian  sun.  Some  long-tailed  horses  fed  or  strayed 
about  among  the  apple-trees  which  grew  around  the  house.  Gay 
butterflies  danced  over  the  grass,  and  in  the  still  blue  overhead 
two  turkey  buzzards  floated  round  in  circles,  without  visible 
motion  of  the  wings.  Without  waiting  to  make  a  selection,  Ned 
look  up  the  bridle  that  lay  nearest  his  hand,  and,  walking  out  into 
the  sunshine,  allowed  the  same  pleasing  chance  to  determine  the 
horse  he  should  put  it  on.  The  one  nearest  happened  to  be 
restlessly  engrossed  with  a  persistent  gadfly.  Ned  therefore 
bridled  the  next  and  led  him  up  to  the  porch.  There  he  saddled 
him,  and,  jumping  on  his  back,  shot  his  feet  into  the  great  wooden 
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stirmps,  and  with  trousers  halfway  up  to  his  knees  went  off  at  a 
gallop,  while  his  straw  hat  beat  time  with  its  flapping  brim. 

We  were  at  the  midday  meal  when  Ned  returned.  He  hailed  a 
darkie  boy  to  unsaddle  the  horse  and  send  him  to  play  with  the 
others.  Then  he  came  in  and  announced:  ^Ole  man  Higgins 
say  no  good  go  'coon-hunting  to-night*  Cesar^s  away  over  the 
mountains.' 

Great  dismay  over  Cesar's  truancy,  for  Cesar  was  the  celebrated 
tree  dog !  (I  am  not  sure  if  it  should  be  *  Cesar '  or  *  Seizer ' — but 
prefer  the  imperial  orthography.) 

*Well,'  said  the  elder  brother,  *I'm  determined  we'll  give 
John  BuU  a  'coon  hunt  to-night — so  there  1  Say,  John  BuU, 
won't  you  ride  over  with  me  to  Mr.  Clarke's  this  evening,  and 
we'll  get  him  to  come  along  with  his  dogs  ?  Then  we'll  get  what 
dogs  ole  man  Higgins  has,  as  well,  and  we'll  see  if  we  can't  get 
up  some  sort  of  a  hunt.' 

<  Mr.  Clarke's  not  gotten  such  good  dogs  as  ole  man  Higgins/ 
said  Ned.    *  He's  not  gotten  a  tree  dog  at  all.' 

*  Well,  that's  so,'  admitted  the  other.  *  But  we'll  surely  catch 
something — if  we're  out  all  night  for  it.' 

*  Riding  over  to  Mr.  Clarke's  in  the  evening '  meant  driving 
over  in  the  afternoon.  In  Virginia  you  *  ride '  in  a  buggy.  In 
Virginia— a  land  of  Lotus-eaters  otherwise — it  is  never  'after- 
noon.'   The  whole  interval  from  noon  to  night  is  called  *  evening.' 

So  after  dinner,  as  we  sat  smoking  in  the  porch,  my  host 
shouted,  *  0  Hannie.'  In  response  came  a  black  boy  sleepily 
blinking  through  the  splendid  sunshine. 

*  Fix  up  Hannah  in  de  buggy  quick's  ever  you  can.  Now, 
you  boy  dar,  fly  'roun'.'  They  commonly  clip  their  words,  as  the 
darkies  do,  when  they  talk  to  darkies. 

Hannie  did  not  fly  much,  but  in  course  of  time  appeared 
driving  round  a  hooded  buggy  with  a  small  perch  behind,  to  which 
Hannie  transferred  himself,  accompanying  us  to  open  the  gates. 
Betwixt  the  snake  fences,  with  frightful  jolts  over  stones  or  into 
mud-holes,  we  go,  now  and  again  rattling  over  the  loose  arrange-* 
ment  of  planks  which  does  duty  for  a  bridge  over  a  creek,  or 
floundering  through  the  waters  of  a  creek  that  is  unbridged. 

Thus  we  arrive  at  length  at  the  abode  of  Mr.  Clarke — a  superior 
white-washed  cabin.  We  find  Mr.  Clarke  at  home.  He  is  a  small 
tenant  farmer,  and  has  much  the  look  of  an  agricultural  labourer 
of  the  Midlands.  He  is  occupied,  apparently,  in  regarding  the 
face  of  Nature— rof  which  it  is  well  worthy,  in  all  its  gorgeous 
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hues,  softening  off  into  the  mystical  haze  which  envelops  the  faf 
Blue  Kidge  mountains.  The  patches  of  maize  corn  are  standing, 
still  green,  the  height  of  a  man's  head,  and  the  scarlet  of  the 
shumac  brightens  here  and  there  the  woods. 

Mr.  Clarke  eagerly  consents  to  the  'coon  hunt,  and  treats  with 
some  scorn  *  Marse  George's '  lament  over  the  absence  of  Cesar. 
We  arrange  to  meet  JSlr.  Clarke  with  his  pack  at  a  point  in  the 
woods  some  three  miles  from  the  house,  and  on  our  return  journey 
call  in  upon  *  ole  man  Higgins,'  to  acquaint  him  with  the  place  of 
the  meet. 

Old  man  Higgins  shows  but  little  enthusiasm.  He  seems  a 
laconic  cynic,  and  scarcely  tries  to  conceal  his  contempt  of  Mr. 
Clarke's  qualities,  or  of  those  of  his  hounds  as  'coon  hunters. 
Nevertheless  he  consents,  with  the  air  of  making  a  concession,  io 
favour  the  hunt  with  his  presence  and  that  of  his  hounds,  always 
with  the  exception  of  the  redoubtable  Cesar.  But  he  does  so 
under  obvious  protest,  plainly  regarding  Cesar's  assistance  at  a 
'coon  hunt  of  an  importance  second  only  to  that  of  one  other 
personage — the  'coon. 

After  the  tea-supper  there  is  a  general  dispersal  of  the  male 
members  of  the  household  in  search  of  the  worst  articles  of 
clothing — somebody  else's  preferably — that  can  be  found.  Whilst 
in  i)rocess  of  changing,  the  booming  of  a  cow's  horn  breaks  ujwn 
the  still  night. 

*  Who's  that,  then  ?'  we  ask  each  other.  It  is  early  yet,  for 
the  sun  has  not  long  set,  and  the  fireflies,  which  the  natives  less 
euphoniously  call  *  lightning-bug?,'  are  still  flickering,  like  little 
revolving  lights,  in  the  garden.  However,  the  rays  of  a  dim 
lantern  reveal  the  horn-blower,  surrounded  by  four  or  five  of  the 
black-and-tan  foxhounds  of  the  country.  None  other,  in  truth, 
than  our  friend  Mr.  Clarke,  who,  unable  to  restrain  his  impatience, 
has  come  all  the  way  down  to  the  house  instead  of  going  straight 
to  the  meet.  With  him  is  a  young  neighbour,  Willy  Williams  by 
name,  to  whom  I  am  introduced.  He  is  said  to  be  the  keenest 
hunter  of  fur  or  feather  in  the  county.  And  very  keen  and 
businesslike  he  looks,  as  lithe  as  a  panther,  and  carrying  in  his 
hand  a  pair  of  leggings  to  put  on  when  we  arrive  at  our  starting- 
point.  Such  a  ragamuffin  crew  as  we  look  was  surely  never  seen. 
Mercifully  the  lantern  throws  into  shadow  our  most  gaping  defi- 
ciencies. Most  of  the  male  darkie  servants  are  gathering  round, 
eager  for  the  hunt. 

*  Whar's  Harris,  Ned?'  the  elder  brother  asks. 
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*  He  can't  come  till  he's  gotten  the  snpper  things  put  away,' 
says  Ned.  *  I'll  wait  for  him,  and  well  catch  up  on  you  afterwards,' 
for  Ned  and  the  old  house  servant  have  been  the  closest  of  Mends 
ever  since  the  former's  baby  days. 

*  He's  a  first-class  axe-man,  Harris  is,'  says  Ned. 

The  *  field '  is  a  large  one.  Four  of  the  house  party,  besides 
Ned;  then  there  is  Mr.  Clarke,  and  Willy  Williams,  and  an 
indefinite  number  of  darkies  of  various  sizes.  Willy  Williams 
draws  a  revolver  from  his  pocket  and  fires  it  into  the  air  as 
we  leave  the  house,  to  proclaim  that  we  are  fairly  oflF.  This  is 
a  little  startling,  but  I  know  him  to  be  a  first-rate  shot.  He 
is  said  to  shoot  squirrels  with  his  revolver  as  they  run  along  a 
bough. 

For  a  mile  or  two  our  road  runs  along  the  railway  track ;  then 
we  turn  up  into  the  woods,  and  walk  up  a  cart  track  in  silence 
unbroken,  save  by  the  continual  *  skreeking '  of  the  katydids  in 
the  locust-trees.  All  of  a  sudden  a  ^ whoop!'  as  if  all  the  fiends 
of  Hades  were  loose,  rends  the  air,  and  makes  the  woods  echo 
again.  Mr.  Clarke  is  relieving  his  pent-up  excitement  in  a 
mouth-filling,  blood-curdling  yell.  It  is  full  of  encouragement  to 
his  pack,  which  dashes  hither  and  thither  among  the  crashing 
brushwood.  Then  there  is  silence  again,  and  on  and  on  we  plod 
with  a  monotony  relieved  only  by  frequent  plunges  into  and 
scrambles  out  of  mud-holes.  Mr.  Clarke  occasionally  enlivens  us 
with  a  Tartarean  yell,  but  the  dogs  are  saying  nothing. 

All  of  a  sudden  there  is  a  tremendous  canine  discord.  I 
certainly  think  the  game  is  at  last  on  foot*  But  no,  we  are  but 
passing  two  or  three  darkie  cabins  with  their  little  corn-patches 
about  them,  and  all  their  cur-dogs  are  yelping  a  dire  menace — 
which  amounts  to  nothing  more. 

The  darkies  come  out ;  one  or  two  join  us,  and  on  we  go. 

*  Now  hyar's  about  whar  we  should  meet  ole  man  Higgins,'  I 
am  greatly  pleased  to  hear  my  host  at  last  say.  He  has  relapsed 
into  the  darkie  idiom,  now  he  is  at  the  sport  dear  to  the  darkie's 
heart.     *  Sound  up  your  horn,  Mr.  Clarke.' 

Mr.  Clarke's  horn  booms  into  the  night.     There  is  no  answer. 

*  I  hear  some  one,'  says  Willy  Williams. 

*  So  do  I,'  says  George ;  and  presently  two  hounds  spring  from 
the  darkness,  setting  up  their  backs  in  defiance  of  Mr.  Clarke's 
pack. 

*  It's  ole  man  Higgins,'  says  Willy  Williams,  recognising  the 
hounds.    *  Hyar,  Rock.    Down,  won't  you,  Savage  ? ' 
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In  another  minute  old  man  Higgins  appears,  in  a  eloacli  hat, 
with  a  big  knife  in  his  belt,  and  comes  up  to  the  party  without 
a  word.  He  gives  a  grin  of  welcome  to  Willy  Williams,  in  whom 
he  recognises  a  kindred  spirit,  devoted  to  the  noblefct  pursuit  of 
man,  the  chase. 

*  Haven't  you  cyarried  along  yo'  axe  ?  *    • 

Old  man  Higgins  says  no ;  so  we  have  to  sit  down  again  in  the 
silent  darkness  and  wait  while  one  of  the  boys  is  sent  to  fetch  it 
from  old  man  Higgins'  house,  which  is  luckily  close  by.  Willy 
Williams  has  his  pockets  full  of  chinkipins  (small  nuts  which 
grow  inside  a  prickly  covering,  like  chestnuts),  which  he  liberally 
distributes.  Their  munching  is  flavoured  by  a  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  various  hounds — notably  of  the  truant  Cesar,  whose 
absence  is  deplored  by  all  except  Mr.  Clarke,  who  depreciates  him 
with  faint  praise. 

'  Hyar's  dat  boy  wid  de  axe.  Hey,  Hannie,  I  done  know  yo' 
no  gwine  ter  stay  longer  by  yo'se'f  in  de  dark  dan  you  done  help.' 

So  now  we  are  at  last  really  ofl*.  Mr.  Clarke  is  giving  vent 
to  yells  which  would  seem  to  be  rending  his  body  in  agony 
asunder.  Occasionally  we  hear  the  dogs  brushing  near  us.  Of  a 
sudden  there  is  a  yelp,  then  another,  and  then  a  little  chorus  of 
music.    Mr.  Clarke  yells  more  vociferously  than  ever. 

*Dat  dar's  a  rabbit!'  says  old  man  Higgins  cynically — judging 
of  the  quarry  by  the  quality  of  the  canine  melody. 

*  Is  dat  a  rabbit,  Mr.  Higgins  ? '  the  boys  inquire. 

I  perceive  that  old  man  Higgins  is  regarded  as  an  oracle : 
also  that  he  knows  the  true  secret  of  preserving  that  reputation — 
silence. 

He  pays  no  attention  to  the  question. 

*  It's  a  'possum,'  says  Willy  Williams. 

*  It's  my  belief  dat's  a  'coon,'  says  another. 

^  Ef  ole  Cesar  was  hyar  I'd  soon  know  what  he  was,'  says  the 
oracle,  travelling  for  once  a  little  beyond  his  province. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Clarke  continues  to  yell  wildly.  Presently 
he  pushes  forward,  and  we  follow  under  his  guidance  ;  for  he  is 
master  of  the  ceremonies  to-night,  and  not  even  old  man  Higgins — 
though  all  the  boys  refer  to  him — could  assume  a  vestige  of 
authority  without  a  deadly  breach  of  'coon -hunting  etiquette. 

*  How  dat  'ar  man  do  yell ! '  was  the  utmost  boUo  voce  protest 
on  which  he  could  venture.  *  Yo'U  head  off  the  dogs,'  he  said  at 
length.     *  We  best  wait.' 

^o  all  the  p^rty  halted,  except  Mr.  Clarke,  who  conspicuously 
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declined  to  heed  the  suggestion,  and  pushed  on  alone  with  his 
lantern.     The  chase  went  merrily  on  in  the  dark  wood. 

Suddenly  the  experienced  ears  of  all  the  'coon  hunters  caught 
a  different  note  in  the  canine  music. 

^  Dat  ar's  a  tree  bark/  exclaimed  one. 

*  Treed  ! '  was  the  monosyllable  that  sufficed  most. 

^  Let's  wait  and  hear  again/  said  old  man  Higgins  cautiously. 
Again  the  same  note — whereon  all  the  party  dashed  forward 
through  the  thick  woods. 

*  Come  on,'  said  my  host.  And  *  come  on  '  I  did — stumbling 
over  logs,  catching  my  feet  in  brambles,  plunging  into  holes, 
receiving  a  stinging  facer  from  a  switch  released  by  some  one  in 
front — and  so  we  came  to  where  Mr.  Clarke  was  standing,  with 
his  lantern  raying  up  towards  a  tree  at  whose  foot  was  baying  a 
hound,  standing  with  fore-paws  against  the  trunk,  looking  up. 

'Whatisit,  Mr.  Clarke?' 

*  I  think  'tis  'coon.' 

*01e  'coon  gwine  ter  give  yo'  longer  hunt  dan  dat.  Dat's 
'possum,'  sniffed  the  old  man  Higgins  oracle. 

*  Now  den,  whar's  dat  axe  ?  '  said  Willy  Williams.  *  Harris 
and  Ned  no  done  come  yet.  Blow  yo'  horn  for  dem,  Mr.  Clarke. 
Yo'  boys,  catch  up  dese  dogs.' 

So  then  Mr.  Clarke's  horn  boomed  out,  and  the  darkie  boys 
held  each  a  dog,  lest  the  tree  should  fall  on  them,  and  the  chips 
flew  merrily  as  the  axe  was  laid  on  to  the  trunk  with  a  will,  and  I 
recalled  the  old  saying  of  ^  a  'possum  up  a  gum  tree,'  though  this 
one  was  up  a  locust  tree. 

Down  came  the  tree  with  a  crash,  just  as  Harris  and  Ned, 
who  bad  been  answering  Mr.  Clarke's  horn  with  constant  yelling, 
came  on  the  scene.  Then  the  dogs  were  let  go ;  we  all  rushed 
in,  peered  about  through  the  foliage  of  the  fallen  tree,  but  not  a 
sight  of  a  living  creature  could  we  see. 

*  I  could  swear  I  heard  him  fall,'  said  Willy  Williams. 

*  Is  he  "  playing  'possum  "  under  hyar  ?  ' 

*  No,  de  dogs  done  find  him  ef  he  was.' 

^  Dar,  de  dogs  is  on  him  !  He's  off  sgain ! '  the  boys  exclaimed 
as  the  hounds  took  up  the  chorus  again  and  rushed  off  down 
through  the  woods. 

*He's  no  gwine  to  run  far  dis  time,'  said  my  host  as  we 
started  off  once  more  in  pursuit  of  the  music. 

And  so  it  proved,  for  a  very  short  chase  brought  us  again  up  to 
where  the  quarrjr  had  takep  refuge,  in  quite  a  small  tree  this  time. 
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^  Done  got  de  ole  'possum  dis  un  time/  said  all  the  darkies, 
fairly  dancing  with  delight,  as  all,  dogs  and  men,  surrounded  the 
sapling,  and  by  the  light  of  the  lantern  we  tried  to  make  out 
something  like  a  creature's  shape  up  in  the  tree, 

*  Let  me  go  up  and  shake  him  out,'  said  Willy  Williams, 

*  Yis,'  said  old  man  oracle  approvingly.  *  Let  Marse  Willy  go 
up,  shake  him  out.' 

Mr,  Clarke  offered  no  opposition.  So  the  young  man  shinned 
up  the  slender  stem,  and  shook  away.     No  result ! 

*  He  done  gone  twis'  his  tail  roun'  'bout  de  bough,  I  «'pose.* 

*  Give  me  up  the  lantern,'  said  the  climber,  reaching  a  long 
arm  downwards. 

*  I  see  him,'  he  said,  handing  the  lantern  back,  after  a  good 
look.     *  He's  right  up  on  top.' 

Up  he  went  again  while  we  all  stood  round  in  breathless  ex- 
citement, till  the  sapling  began  to  bend  with  his  weight.  More 
and  more  it  bent,  till  there  was  a  crash,  and  down  fell  the  hunter 
with  a  thud  and  a  crackling  of  twigs,  for  he  had  brought  down  a 
branch  with  him  to  the  ground.  In  a  moment  he  was  on  his 
feet  again,  and  as  the  dogs  sprang  towards  him  we  saw  that  in 
one  hand  he  held  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  a  little  pig-faced 
creature  with  snarling  jaws,  and  in  the  other  a  branch,  round 
which  the  creature's  tail  was  tightly  twisted. 

Then  such  a  yell  of  delight  went  up  from  darkie  and  white 
throats  alike  as  if  we  had  captured  a  white  elephant  at  the  very 
least.  What  a  pandemonium  we  must  have  made  of  those  solemn 
sombre  woods,  to  be  sure ;  and  what  a  hero  Willy  Williams  was  in 
the  eyes  of  all !  The  'possum  was  but  about  three  parts  grown, 
it  is  true ;  but  it  was  a  feat  of  clever,  plucky  huntsmanship  that 
he  had  done ;  and  what  I  regarded  as  no  small  mercy  was  that  the 
loaded  revolver  in  his  pocket  had  not  gone  off  in  the  fall. 

However,  there  we  were  with  our  little  live  'possum  twinkling 
its  eyes  and  showing  its  teeth  at  us — a  few  more  teeth,  as  it  seemed, 
each  time  that  a  dog  made  a  spring  up  at  it.  What  was  to  be 
done  with  it?  The  darkies  danced  around  and  derided  it.  But 
old  man  Higgins  was  more  silent  and  more  businesslike.  He 
cut  down  a  long  stick  with  his  big  knife  and  cleft  the  end  of  it. 
Into  the  cleft  was  inserted  the  end  of  poor  little  'possum's  tail. 
Whereupon  he  wound  the  rest  of  his  tail  lovingly  round  the  stick 
and,  clasping  it  round  with  his  little  arms,  was  borne  along  by 
Willy  Williams — like  a  captive  king  in  the  triumph  of  a  Roman 
emperor. 
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After  a  while,  by  dint  of  much  blowing  of  sonorous  cow-horn 
and  Tartarean  yelling,  Mr.  Clarke  succeeded  in  distracting  the 
attention  of  his  pack  from  the  captured  'possum,  and  inducing 
them  to  direct  their  energies  to  a  quest  for  new  quarry.  The 
hounds  occasionally  struck  upon  a  fresh  trail — one  of  which  led 
us  right  through  a  corn-field  whose  *  shucks,'  as  we  swayed  through 
them,  deluged  us  with  dew  drippings.  Opinions  were  divided  as 
to  whether  these  diverse  trails  were  'coon,  'possum,  or  rabbit ;  but,  as 
they  led  to  no  *  treeings ' — ^to  no  result  beyond  much  baying  of  the 
hounds,  blowing  of  the  cow-horn,  and  yelling  of  Mr,  Clarke — the 
question  of  their  origin  must  remain  among  those  many  probleniis 
which,  humanly  speaking,  are  insoluble. 

At  length  hounds  and  hunters  seemed  alike  wearied  out,  and 
a  suggestion  emanated  from  the  oracle,  ^  dat  we  should  go  up  to 
yon  old,  disused  darkie  cabin,  dat  we  should  steal  some  com  by 
the  way,  dat  we  should  there  light  a  fire  and  roast  and  eat  the 
corn,  and  dat  after  a  couple  of  hours  of  rest  we  should  sally  forth 
again,  at  which  hour  de  ole  'coon  would  be  likely  to  be  making 
tracks  homeward  from  his  nocturnal  business  or  pleasure.'  And 
the  saying  of  the  oracle  seemed  good  in  the  sleepy  and  hungry 
eyes  of  the  hunters. 

So  up  towards  the  cabin  we  bent  our  steps. 

^  Don't  take  any  of  dis  hyar  com,'  said  the  oracle.  ^  Dis  hyar 
is  poor  man's  corn.' 

So  we  went  into  another  field,  of  a  man  comparatively  opulent, 
and  broke  off  a  great  ear,  or  pod,  apiece  from  the  standing  com. 
Then  in  the  cabin  we  lighted  a  fire  of  dry  wood  found  lying 
around.  The  com  was  thrown  on  the  fire  to  cook  in  its  ^  shuck,' 
or  outer  sheathing.  We  found  some  apples  on  some  trees  hard  by 
the  cabin,  and  munched  them  while  the  corn  was  cooking.  With 
yells  of  delight  the  darkies  bent  over  the  fire  and  pulled  out  the 
com  as  it  seemed  sufficiently  roasted.  Then  each,  pulling  off 
the  shuck  of  his  ear  of  corn,  chawed  away  at  it  approvingly.  The 
stick  with  the  'possum  at  its  top  was  stuck  into  a  cleft  in  the 
logs  of  the  cabin,  and  the  little  beast  clung  there,  alternately 
snarling  and  looking  appealingly  from  one  to  the  other  as  if  to 
ask  what  it  had  done  to  merit  such  treatment.  Then  Willy 
Williams  produced  his  revolver.  A  proposal  that  the  'possum 
should  be  the  target  was  pretty  unanimously  negatived,  and  we 
practised,  instead,  at  an  apple  stuck  into  a  comer  of  the  logs. 
Then  gradually  the  men  began  to  fall  off  to  sleep.  Willy  Williams 
pillowed  his  head  upon  a  sleeping  hound,  which  seemed  to  be 
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quite  agreeable — the  two  hunting  natures  being  in  full  accord. 
And  the  last  thing  I  remember  of  the  strange  scene  on  which  the 
flickering  firelight  was  expiring  was  watching  Harris  telling  Ned 
some  of  the  old  darkie  folk-lore  stories  of  the  animals,  and  of 
^  Miss  Meadows  and  de  gals/  almost  word  for  word  as  we  read 
them  in  the  pages  of  *  Uncle  Eemus.'  *  Brer  Eabbit '  became,  in 
Harris's  mouth,  *  de  ole  HarV  and  the  affectionate  title  of  *  brer,' 
accorded  to  the  bear,  the  terrapin,  and  the  turkey  buzzard,  was 
changed  by  local  idiom  into  *  bo'.'  In  other  respects  the  stories 
were  identical,  and  Harris  told  them  with  much  pantomime, 
imitating  the  manner  in  which  ^  brer  Fox,'  as  ^  de  ole  Har's  ' 
riding-hoss,  came  *  clippity-lippity '  down  the  road. 

So  I  slumbered  off,  half  dreaming  of,  half  hearing,  the  strange 
animal-human  comedies,  until  I  was  awakened  with  a  start  by  the 
booming  of  Mr.  Clarke's  horn  sounding  for  action.  So  out  we 
trooped  again,  stumblingly,  stretching  our  limbs,  still  half-stiff  with 
sleep,  and  Mr.  Clarke  recommenced  with  renewed  vigour  the  yell- 
ing as  of  disembodied  spirits.  The  hounds,  refreshed  by  their  rest, 
dashed  off  into  the  woods,  and  we  followed  along  a  woodland 
track,  with  the  'possum  borne  aloft  in  our  midst. 

After  a  while  thus  spent  in  silent  hunting  on  the  part  of  the 
hounds,  of  spasmodic,  brazen-throated  encouragement  from  Mr. 
Clarke,  there  was  a  yelp,  then  a  second,  and  a  third,  and  a  whole, 
emphatic,  angry  canine  orchestra — a  quickly  travelling  orchestra 
this  time,  too.  Away  over  the  brow  of  the  wooded  hill  it  led  in 
an  instant. 

^  Dat's  de  ole  'coon  dis  time,  sure ;  now  we're  gwine  to  have  a 
hunt,  dat's  mighty  clear,'  and  with  that,  Mr.  Clarke,  old  man 
Higgins,  and  all  of  us  together,  dashed  off  through  the  woods  at 
best  speed,  with  no  respect  for  persons  this  time — now  that  we 
were  on  an  undoubted  'coon — not  even  for  oracles.  Mr.  Clarke, 
with  extraordinary  energy,  still  led  the  way,  and  the  yelling. 

*  Say,  they  haven't  lost  him ! ' — this  in  a  voice  of  deepest 
despair  from  Willy  Williams  as  the  canine  notes  were  silent  a 
moment. 

No,  it's  all  right.  The  music  begins  again — t^ey  have  caught 
up  the  trail. 

Away  we  go,  clear  of  the  wood  now — down  over  a  sloping 
corn-field,  crashing  down,  I  fear,  much  of  the  *  poor  man's  com,* 
down  into  a  sort  of  marshy  dingle,  then  up  over  the  other  side, 
with  the  perspiration  beginning  to  pour  off  us,  though  the  night 
is  chilly.    We  have  cut  off  a  corner  and  are  close  on  the  hounds 
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now ;  they  raoe  along  the  snake-fence  of  logs  dividing  the  corn- 
field from  the  woodland.  As  they  go  they  jump  up  towards  the 
fence  now  and  again. 

^  He  done  run  along  die  fence  dar/  says  the  oracle,  somewhat 
breathless.     ^  Close  upon  him  now ! ' 

But  Mr.  Clarke  is  still  ahead  with  the  leading  hound. 
Instead  of  turning  into  the  wood,  as  we  expect,  we  hear  Mr. 
Clarke's  next  yell  down  over  the  field  again. 

*  He's  done  gone  down  de  creek.  We're  gwine  ter  lose  him,' 
says  old  man  Higgins  sorrowfully.  He  has  quite  forgotten  the 
language  of  the  white  man  in  the  excitement  of  the  chase  ;  and, 
sure  enough,  on  the  banks  of  the  creek  we  all  come  to  a  stand- 
still. Mr.  Clarke,  still  yelling,  is  encouraging  his  dogs  into  the 
water.  They  plunge  about  in  the  stream,  but  make  nothing  of 
it.  Then  it  is  that  we,  indeed,  know  the  meaning  of  despair. 
Is  there  then  no  hope  ?  Yes,  indeed,  by  leading  the  hounds  up 
and  down  the  stream  we  may  strike  off  the  trail  again  ;  but  the 
hope  is  slender.  He  may  have  gone  up  stream,  he  may  have 
gone  down  stream,  he  may  have  gone  a  mile,  he  may  have  gone 
a  yard — he  may  have  gone  into  a  musk-rat  or  other  hole  in  the 
bank  of  the  creek.  There  is  but  one  thing  of  which  you  may 
be  certain,  *de  ole  'coon'  will  have  done  just  the  one  thing 
in  all  the  world  which  you  would  least  suspect  him  of  think- 
ing of  doing.  There  is  no  gauging  the  subtlety  of  *  de  ole 
'coon.' 

But  hark!  what  is  that?  Away  back,  just,  as  we  said,  far 
from  where  anybody  could  have  reasonably  anticipated  such  a 
thing,  there  is  a  voice  of  a  hound  acknowledging  the  trail.  The 
other  canines  cock  ears,  and  at  the  second  whimper  dash  off. 
Mr.  Clarke  yells  intermittently. 

*  Back-trail,  may  be,'  observes  the  oracle. 

We  listen  in  cruel  suspense  for  the  direction  of  the  music. 
No.  Joy !  It  is  no  back-trail.  Away  it  leads  in  quite  a  new 
direction,  along  the  low  marshy  ground.  Oh,  luckless  *  ole  'coon,' 
that  that  vagrant  hound  should  thus  by  evil  fortune  have 
chanced  upon  your  track !  Away  we  go  again,  floundering 
heavily  through  the  squashy  ground,  for  half  a  mile,  maybe, 
when  —  *  Treed !  Listen  !  Yes !  Treed !  We  done  got  him 
now,  John  Bull !     Come  on,  and  you  shall  see.' 

^  John  Bull,'  floundering  in  a  deeper  mud-hole  than  usual,  is 
rather  late  in  arriving.  But  they've  got  him.  Surely  there  can 
be  no  mistake  ^bout  it  this  time.     Up  in  one  of  those  low 
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alders  he  is,  that  the  dogs  are  baying  around  so.     Yes,  but  in 
which  one  ? 

*  Dat's  de  one  he's  in,'  says  jNIr.  Clarke  decidedly. 

*  No,  I  think  he's  in  that  one,'  says  Willy  Williams.  *  Any- 
how, give  me  the  axe.  We'll  soon  see,  if  we're  going  to  cut 
them  all  down  to  do  it.' 

A  few  strokes  bring  down  the  first  low  alder.  No,  he  is  not  in 
that  one ;  and  the  dogs  are  still  barking  furiously  and  jumping 
up  towards  the  dark  foliage  of  the  trees. 

^I'm  going  to  climb  up  and  see  if  I  can  see  him,'  says 
Williams,  commencing  the  ascent  of  the  sapling.  <  I  do  believe 
I  see  him,'  he  sayd,  as  he  reaches  the  first  bough. 

*  Shoot  him,  den.     Shoot  him,  Marse  Willy.' 

*  Shall  I  ? '  says  he  doubtfully,  for  there  is  a  certain  etiquette 
about  the  hunting  of  the  'coon — that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
settle  matters  between  himself  and  the  dogs,  without  human 
interference, 

*  Yes,  may's  well  shoot  him.  He's  done  give  us  more'n 
enough  trouble.'  It  is  the  voice  of  the  oracle.  That  decides 
*  Marse  Willy ;  *  and,  taking  his  revolver  out  of  his  pocket,  he 
aims  upwards. 

^  I'm  not  sure  if  it  is  him,'  says  he  doubtfully,  lowering  the 
pistol  again.  ^  Throw  the  light  of  the  lantern  higher,  Mr. 
Clarke.' 

The  next  look  seems  to  satisfy  him.  He  says  nothing,  but 
takes  a  quick  aim  and  fires.  Then  we  wait  in  suspense,  expecting 
the  fall  of  the  creature,  but  nothing  happens. 

*  It  isn't  him,  after  all,'  says  Williams  a  little  sulkily,  dropping 
to  the  ground  again. 

*  Well,  we  must  just  cut  all  the  trees  down,  then.  Hold  on  to 
the  dogs.' 

The  axe  falls — *Chop!  Chop!' — twice,  when  behold!  not 
from  the  tree  he  is  hacking  at,  but  from  the  very  next  to  it,  down 
drops  a  darkish  body  with  a  thud  to  the  ground.  We  each  loose 
our  dog,  with  a  simultaneous  yell.  They  rush  in  upon  what  the 
lantern's  gleam  reveals  to  be  a  'coon  on  its  back — their  fighting 
position,  all  claws  and  teeth.  The  dogs  close  upon  him  in  a 
body.  In  a  body  they  recoil,  as  if  they  had  bitten  a  porcupine. 
Then  two  rush  in  for  the  second  round.  There  is  a  snap,  a 
worry,  a  yell,  a  scramble,  and — ^who  knows  how  it  all  happened  in 
the  dark  ?  But  the  'coon  is  off  again,  with  the  dogs  and  Mr. 
Clarke  yelling  after  him  like  all  the  fiends  j  and  all  *de  ole 
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'coon '  has  left  behind  him  is  a  scratch  all  down  the  &ce  of  one  of 
the  pappies  and  his  eye  half  torn  out. 

Away  through  the  marshy  ground  and  the  clinging,  golden  rod- 
stems  again,  straight  for  the  creek  this  time.  And  what  became 
of  him  there  nobody  except  those  friends  at  home  to  whom  the 
'coon  shall  relate  the  story  of  this  night  of  stirring  incident  will 
ever  know.  For  at  the  creek  we  lost  him,  definitely  this  time. 
Maybe  he  swam  down  a  long  way  before  leaving  its  shelter,  or 
maybe,  as  with  the  cunning  of  sin  he  was  quite  capable  of  doing, 
he  went  back  to  the  woods  on  his  own  back-trail.  At  all  events 
he  was  a  bold  sportsman,  and  had  given  us  a  good  night's  hunt, 
and  I,  for  one,  was  not  at  all  sorry  that  he  retained  his  life  and  his 
liberty. 

By  this  time  the  deep  darkness  of  the  night  was  fading,  over 
the  Blue  Bidge  mountains,  into  a  slaty  gray.  It  was  the  first 
forewarning  of  the  dawn,  which  in  those  regions  climbs  quickly  up 
the  mountains  with  little  interval  of  twilight  or  half-light.  It 
was  time  that  every  well-conducted  'coon  should  be  in  bed. 
There  was  no  more  to  be  done  that  night. 

The  house  is  four  miles  away,  and  long  before  reaching  it  we 
suspect  that  we  are  tired,  we  are  certain  that  we  are  hungry. 
Out  of  the  housekeeper's  store-room  we  hunt  up  some  bread  and 
some  lovely  blackberry  jam,  which  we  wash  down  with  draughts  of 
*  sweet '  milk.  *  And  so  to  bed,'  as  JMr.  Pepys  would  say,  after  a 
night  quite  different  from  any  of  those  recorded  in  his  diary,  with 
the  sun,  just  risen  clear  above  the  mountains,  staring  roundly  in 
our  faces. 

And  what  of  the  poor  little  'possum  all  the  while  ?  Well,  when 
I  awoke,  somewhat  late  in  the  day,  and  came  downstairs,  I  found 
all  the  members  of  the  household  gathered  together  on  the  porch, 
inspecting  him.  Ned  was  holding  him  up  at  arm's  length,  by  the 
tip  of  the  tail.  The  'possum  was  working  itself  upwards  to  try 
and  get  at  his  hand,  but  by  keeping  it  gently  joggling  Ned  defeated 
its  efforts.  As  I  appeared  he  began  to  do  the  office  of  showman 
for  the  unenlightened  Britisher,  and  became  so  engrossed  in  his 
natural  history  oration  that  he  forgot  to  keep  the  creature  joggling. 
It  clawed  hold  of  the  root  of  its  tail  with  one  arm,  and,  hoisting 
itself  with  this,  worked  its  way  up,  hand  over  hand,  until  Ned 
caught  sight  of  its  manoeuvres  as  its  nose  was  just  within  about 
an  inch  of  his  finger.  He  dropped  it,  with  a  yell,  in  the  midst  of 
screams  of  laughter  from  the  party  gathered  on  the  porch. 

And  what  did  the  silly  little  'possum  do  then  ?    Make  a  bolt 
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of  it,  as  he  might  well  have  done  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  To  my  sur- 
prise he  just  began  *  playing  Opossum ' — that  is  to  say,  *  shamming 
dead.'    There  he  lay,  as  if  lifeless, 

*  Now,'  said  Ned,  *  keep  quiet  all,  and  we'll  see  him  begin  to 
come  to  life  again.' 

We  were  silent  and  motionless  for  about  a  minute ;  and  so  was 
the  'possum*  Then  he  very  slowly  lifted  up  his  head ;  looked  in 
one  direction  out  of  one  cunning  little  twinkling  eye ;  then  turned 
his  head  right  round  and  looked  in  the  other  direction,  still 
keeping  his  body  perfectly  still.  Then,  seeing  no  sign  of  move- 
ment or  danger,  he  slowly  gathered  himself  up  on  his  short  little 
legs  and  made  off  at  a  slow,  rolling,  ungainly  trot. 

Ned  let  him  go  about  twenty  yards  and  then  started  in  pur- 
suit. But  long  before  he  reached  him  the  'possum  rolled  over 
and  lay,  deathlike,  on  the  grass. 

*  Now,'  said  Ned,  *  see  him  grin  when  I  tickle  him.* 

So  Ned  just  touched  him  in  the  ribs  with  a  little  stick,  and  a 
shiver  went  all  over  his  skin,  and  his  lips  curled  back  over  his 
sharp  little  white  teeth  in  a  most  unmistakable  grin.  It  was  the 
funniest  little  comedy  imaginable. 

I  begged  hard  for  the  life  of  our  little  'possum,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  shuffle  off  and  trot  up  a  neighbouring  locust  tree, 
where  he  sat,  wrapt  in  thought.  But  an  hour  or  so  afterwards  I 
heard  a  shot,  and  was  told  that  Ned  had  been  unable  to  resist  the 
solicitations  of  his  friend  Harris,  whose  darkie  soul  hungered  after 
the  delights  of  'possum  flesh. 

Horace  Hutchinson. 
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rPAKE  almost  any  district,  and  joa  will  find  certain  local  sur- 
jL  names  common  to  many  families  and  of  widely  different 
fortunes.  ^  Connty  names  '  we  call  them.  And  could  we  go  far 
enough  back  we  should  trace  them  all  to  a  common  origin ;  so 
that  those  who  hold  them  are,  in  a  wide  sense,  connections  one  of 
another,  and  form,  in  short,  a  clan.  And  in  a  general  way, 
wherever  we  find  a  given  name  held  by  many  persons  of  different 
classes,  we  may  assume  that  it  is  the  name  of  an  old  family,  and 
the  wider  the  differences  the  older  the  family. 

And  so  in  biology.  Comparing  one  group  of  animals  with 
another,  we  may  be  led  to  the  same  conclusions.  We  conclude,  for 
example,  that  the  Marsupials  are  an  old  group  not  only  because 
their  remains  are  found  in  very  early  formations,  but  because  the 
group  includes  so  many  and  so  widely  differing  species.  And 
what  is  true  of  the  Marsupials  is  relatively  true  of  the  Insectivora. 

Although  not  so  ancient  as  the  Marsupials,  they  too  existed 
very  early  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  have  assumed 
many  and  varied  forms.  Some — ^the  hedgehog,  for  example 
— are  protected  by  an  armour  of  sharp  prickles.  The  nose  of 
others  has  almost  grown  into  a  proboscis.  Many  of  them  live 
almost  entirely  above  ground;  some  swim,  some  burrow.  On 
the  one  hand  they  glide  into  the  Bodents,  and  some  of  them  from 
a  superficial  resemblance  are  popularly  spoken  of  as  rats  and 
mice.  But  instead  of  the  gnawing,  chisel-teeth  of  these  animals, 
they  have  many-pointed  teeth,  specially  adapted  to  crushing  the 
hard  wing-cases  of  beetles  and  biting  up  slugs  and  worms.  On 
the  other  hand  they  approach  the  Camivora,  but  the  possession  of  a 
well- developed  collar  bone  separates  them  here.  The  Bats,  too,  are 
not  far  away,  being  something  ^  more  than  kin  and  less  than  kind.' 

With  indeterminate  forms  all  about  them,  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  Insectivora  comes  the  family  of  Shrews.  The  shrews  as  a 
whole  are  a  *  feeble  folk,'  and  the  smallest  of  all  known  living 
mammals  is  a  shrew.  Three  species  of  shrew  are  recognised  in 
Great  Britain.  They  are  the  Commoo,  the  Pigmy,  and  the 
Water  Shrews. 
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Over  the  whole  of  Europe,  from  Bossia  to  the  Mediterranean, 
from  the  Ural  Mountains  to  the  Atlantic,  our  little  common 
shrew  is  found.  It  is  said  to  be  entirely  unknown  in  Ireland. 
Perhaps  they  left  the  country  through  a  sense  of  sympathy  when 
St.  Patrick  banned  the  moles. 

Dead  we  often  see  the  shrew.  Out  of  the  shrubbery  slips 
the  tabby  kitten  and  falls  to  playing  on  the  lawn,  patting  and 
rolling  between  her  paws  a  little  ball  of  brown-black  velvet,  that 
squeaks  at  intervals  with  the  weak  voice  of  a  shrew.  Some- 
thing there  is  about  a  shrew  that  no  cat  or  kitten  can  with- 
stand. So  soft  are  they  and  so  easy  to  catch,  they  surely 
must  have  been  made  for  playthiugs.  They  certainly  were  not 
made  for  food,  for  on  either  side  they  bear  a  little  scented  gland, 
that  does  not  hit  the  feline  taste.  But  barn-owls  eat  them ; 
and  the  kestrel  falcon,  who  brings  so  many  field-mice  to  her 
young,  as  evening  comes  brings  also  many  a  shrew. 

Every  countryman  is  familiar  with  the  sight  of  shrew-mice 
lying  dead  on  autumn  footpaths  and  by  sides  of  roads.  The  hot, 
dry  English  September  weather  presses  very  hardly  on  this  class 
of  animals.  Worms  retire  then  a  long  way  below  ground,  and 
even  the  strong  mole  often  cannot  follow  them  in  the  hard-baked 
ground,  and  has  to  trust  to  slugs  for  maintenance.  The  damp 
dead  leaves  of  the  hedge-bottom,  which  were  once  the  shrew's 
best  hunting  ground,  are  dry  and  deserted  now — a  fatal  change 
of  things.  Yes,  dead  we  often  see  the  shrew ;  and  picking  him 
up  we  hold  in  our  hand  a  little  creature  of  an  oddly  quaint  and 
old-world  appearance,  with  a  coat  like  velvet,  brownish-black 
above  and  greyish-white  beneath.  But  the  two  ends  of  him 
strike  us  most :  a  long  pink-tipped  snout,  and  a  blunt  four-sided 
tail. 

And  if  we  so  seldom  see  the  shrew  running  about,  it  is  only 
because  through  the  long  summer  day  he  is  tucked  away  in  some 
snug  comer — a  hole  beneath  some  rotten  stub,  or  down  in  the 
dead  hedge-bottom.  But  no  sooner  do  the  shadows  lengthen  out 
than  the  tiny  creature  wakes  from  sleep  and  moves  away  to  look 
for  food.  And  even  then  so  softly  does  he  slip  about  that  only  by 
patient  waiting  may  be  seen  the  shrew. 

Halfway  up  the  side  of  a  grass  field  there  lies  a  little  weedy 
pool  encircled  by  sonae  growth  of  bramble,  thorn,  and  hazel,  that 
narrows  to  a  point,  and  in  the  point  a  gate  ;  a  pleasant  place  in 
which  to  wait  and  watch.  Even  in  the  constant  stillness  of  this 
country  hollow,  it  seems  as  if  a  special  silence  were  made  for 
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sounds  of  evening.  The  hum  of  unseen  insect  life  that  filled 
the  noon  is  hushed,  and  every  sound  is  now  a  voice  articulate. 
Clear  across  from  harvest  fields  come  the  last  good- nights  of 
reapers  going  home.  On  the  very  topmost  twig  of  a  growing 
oak  a  speckled  thrush  is  singing  to  the  young  and  crescent 
moon,  and  even  now  in  one  last  most  wondrous  cadence  he 
closes  his  serenade  and  drops  on  half-shut  wings  into  the  copse 
below.  Bound  about  the  top  of  the  oak  trees  flits  a  large-winged 
bat ;  you  may  hear  the  snap  of  his  teeth  as  he  takes  the  moths. 
In  long-drawn  lapses  comes  a  deep  hum  from  among  the  meadow 
grass,  where  a  big  dor  beetle  is  trying  to  take  wing.  His  wings 
have  grown  somewhat  stifi^,  packed  deftly  away  so  long  under 
those  hard  wing-cases,  and  it  takes  many  a  clumsy  trial  before  he 
is  fairly  under  way  and  twanging  off  among  the  shadows  of  the 
trees. 

And  now  beneath  the  brambles  there  is  just  the  softest  rustle 
among  the  dry  dead  leaves,  and  a  little  sibilant  sound  is  heard 
now  here,  now  there,  moving  nearer  up  the  point.  It  is  the 
shrew-mice  on  the  hunt.  The  young  are  born  in  May  or  June, 
and  there  are  sometimes  seven  young  ones  at  a  birth.  Often  a 
whole  family  will  hunt  together,  and  this  evening  there  are  many 
on  the  move.  But  it  is  impossible  to  tell  the  number,  so  quickly 
they  slip  about.  Now  under  the  dead  leaves,  now  along  a 
hidden  field-mouse  run,  to  reappear  in  the  most  unlooked-for 
places,  two  or  three  meeting  in  the  open  to  examine  some  small 
thing  of  mutual  interest  nose  to  nose.  It  is,  believe  me,  one  of 
the  prettiest  of  dramas,  and  is  enacted  every  summer  night. 

I  have  said  the  pool  is  weedy,  and  it  is.  But  the  weed  is 
vernal  water  starwort,  that  grows  in  masses  of  brightest  green. 
Everywhere  the  water  is  clear  as  crystal.  And  if  you  crawl  up 
here  on  hands  and  knees  somewhere  about  to-morrow's  sunrise,  I 
can  promise  you  another  just  so  dear  a  sight.  For  the  pool  is  the 
haunt  of  the  water-shrew.  Not  always.  Not  every  year.  Some- 
times the  hazel  is  so  high  it  shuts  out  half  the  sun.  But  last 
winter  time  the  underwood  was  cut,  and  these  next  two  years  the 
sun  shall  play  upon  the  pool  and  light  its  every  depth.  And  sun- 
light is  the  essence  of  a  water-shrew's  life.  Some  creatures,  as 
the  badger  and  the  tench,  seem  to  live,  but  some  to  revel  in 
existence.  And  of  these  latter  are  the  whirligig  beetles,  the 
sedge-bird,  and  the  water-shrew.  They  sing  and  play  away  the 
hours,  as  if,  as  bees  the  flowers  of  their  honey,  they  could  cheat  the 
air  of  all  its   oxygen,  as  if  they  at  least  had  divined  the  secret 
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— the  TO  Bv  ^rjv — of  life.  See  these  water-shrews,  how  they  chase 
one  another  in  the  pool.  Out  of  the  water  their  fur  is  black  and 
soft,  but  under  it  a  thousand  air-bubbles  clothe  them  round  till 
they  flash  like  silver  flshes  in  the  sun.  In  and  out  of  the  weed 
they  swim,  picking  oflF  the  fresh-water  shrimps  from  under  the 
leaves.  No  sea-otter  is  more  at  home  in  the  water  than  they. 
Yet  are  their  feet  not  webbed,  but  only  fringed  about  with  stiff 
white  hairs.  Instead  of  swimming  with  the  direct  motion  of  the 
water-rat,  the  water-shrew  appears  to  move  alternately  both  its 
feet  on  either  side.  Unlike  the  common  shrew,  which  rears  its 
young  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  often  in  the  old  nest  of  a 
field-mouse,  the  water-shrew  nests  in  holes  under  the  bank.  It 
generally,  I  think  always,  appropriates  some  existing  hole,  which 
it  no  doubt  improves  to  its  liking. 

The  pigmy  shrew  is  said  to  be  uncommon  in  England,  but 
common  in  Ireland,  where  it  entirely  replaces  the  common  shrew. 
But  I  shall  say  no  more  about  it,  as  I  do  not  think  I  know  it  well. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Gilbert  White  which  gives  a  quaint 
account  of  a  superstition  which  though  dead  was  not  forgotten  even 
in  his  day.  The  passage  is  in  Letter  XXVIIL,  and  it  runs  thus  : 
*  At  the  fourth  comer  of  the  Plestor,  or  area,  near  the  church, 
there  stood  about  twenty  years  ago  a  very  old,  grotesque,  hollow 
pollard-ash,  which  for  ages  had  been  looked  on  with  no  small 
veneration  as  a  shrew-ash.  Now  a  shrew-ash  is  an  ash  whose 
twigs  or  branches,  when  gently  applied  to  the  limbs  of  cattle, 
will  immediately  relieve  the  pains  which  a  beast  sufiers  from  the 
running  of  a  shrew-mouse  over  the  part  afiected  ;  for  it  is  supposed 
that  a  shrew-mouse  is  of  so  baneful  and  deleterious  a  nature,  that 
wherever  it  creeps  over  a  beast,  be  it  horse,  cow,  or  sheep,  the 
suffering  animal  is  afflicted  with  cruel  anguish,  and  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  the  use  of  the  limb.  Against  this  accident,  to 
which  they  were  continually  liable,  our  provident  forefathers 
always  kept  a  shrew-ash  at  hand,  which,  when  once  medicated, 
would  maintain  its  virtue  for  ever.  A  shrew-ash  was  made  thus : 
Into  the  body  of  the  tree  a  deep  hole  was  bored  with  an  auger, 
and  a  poor  devoted  shrew-mouse  was  thrust  in  alive,  and  plugged 
in,  no  doubt  with  several  quaint  incantations  long  since  forgotten.' 

The  country  is  *so  dull,'  is  it  ?  They  will  not  find  it  dull, 
but  full  of  charm  and  very  wonderful,  who  will  concern  themselves 
to  follow  even  the  quiet  commonplaces  in  the  life  of  a  little  shrew. 

AupYN  Batty?, 
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HE  made  the  last  correction  in  the  margin  of  the  long  galley  of 
proof,  folded  it,  thrust  it  into  a  stamped  and  directed 
envelope,  then  stood  up,  stretched  his  arms  and  expanded  his 
chest,  in  the  manner  of  a  man  coming  out  of  a  heated  room  into 
the  fresh  clear  air.  Suddenly  his  eye  lighted  on  a  little  packet  of 
manuscripts  lying  on  the  table ;  he  pounced  upon  it  almost  fiercely, 
fluttered  the  leaves,  then  tore  it  savagely  across  and  threw  it  on 
to  the  fire.  The  fire  was  dull,  and  scorched  and  blackened  the 
sheets  without  burning  them,  so  he  caught  up  a  bent  and  battered 
poker  and,  pressing  them  down  into  the  red  glow,  held  them  there 
until  they  burst  into  a  flame,  lighting  up  the  dark  comers  of  the 
room  which  had  been  only  half  rendered  visible  by  the  light  of  the 
green  shaded  lamp. 

It  was  one  of  those  rooms  which  the  advertisement  columns 
of  the  daily  papers  call  *  Bed  and  sitting  room,  suitable  for  a 
single  gentleman  of  quiet  habits.'  The  *  single  gentleman '  must 
be  a  person  of  simple  and  singular  tastes  if  he  really  finds  this 
kind  of  room  *  suitable '  to  anything  but  his  pocket.  The  chairs 
are  funereal  horsehair,  the  seat  of  the  *  easy '  one  being  invariably 
an  inclined  and  slippery  plane.  The  ornaments  are  always  an 
inkless  papier-mach6  inkstand  in  the  middle  of  the  red-and-black 
table-cover,  and  two  Parian  figures  on  the  mantel-piece  covered 
with  gilt  eruptions  and  preserved  under  glass  shades. 

Sebastian  Lundy  had  made  the  best  of  his  room.  The  Parian 
ornaments  and  inkstand  had  disappeared  into  a  cupboard ;  the 
black-and-red  table-cloth  had  given  place  to  a  green  baize  one, 
on  which  a  practicable  inkpot  and  a  heap  of  papers  were  now  set 
forth ;  the  mantel-piece  was  used  as  a  book-shelf,  and  so  was 
the  top  of  the  chest  of  drawers.  They  were  a  mixed  lot,  those 
books :  mostly  divinity  of  the  evangelical  kind,  with  here  and 
there  a  volume  of  poetry.  Only  a  few  of  them  were  new,  and 
these  stood  all  together  at  one  end  of  the  mantel-piece.     They 
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were  *  Literature  and  Dogma,'  *  GocJ  and  the  Bible,'  Greg's  *  Creed 
of  Christendom,'  a  translation  of  the  *  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,' 
and  *  Middlemarch.' 

When  the  manuscript  had  faded  away  into  a  grey  ash,  Sebastian 
stirred  the  fire  into  a  blaze,  and  threw  himself  into  an  old  and 
broken  American  armchair  which  stood  in  front  of  the  fire.  He 
clasped  his  hands  behind  the  back  of  his  head  and  wrinkled  his 
forehead  in  a  puzzled  meditation.  He  was  one  of  those  men  of 
whom  people  say  that  they  *look  old,'  implying  thereby  that 
their  looks  do  not  speak  truly.  He  had  thick,  straightish  eye- 
brows, and  large,  grey,  weary-looking  eyes,  a  thin,  rather  ragged, 
black  moustache,  and  small  black  whiskers,  with  a  clean-shaven 
chin  which  never  looked  clean-shaven.  He  was  long  and  bony, 
with  the  sort  of  bodily  angles  which  soon  make  new  clothes  look 
old.  The  fire  burned  through,  and  fell  in  with  a  hollow  little  crash. 
He  rose  and  took  down  *  Middlemarch,'  sat  down  by  the  lamp« 
and  with  elbows  on  the  table  began  to  read.  He  had  not  turned 
one  page  before  a  confident  tap  at  the  door  made  him  look  up. 
There  was  a  shade  of  annoyance  on  his  face,  but  it  faded  before 
he  opened  the  door  and  yielded  his  hand  to  the  light-hearted 
hand-shake  of  the  tapper. 

*  Studious  as  usual !  I'm  afraid  I'm  interrupting  you, 
Lundy.* 

*  Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  Come  in,  Fisher.  I'm  glad  to  see 
somebody.' 

*  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?  Down  in  the  dumps,  eh  ?  Indi- 
gestion or  love,  which  is  it  ?    Eh  ?  ' 

He  had  seated  himself  in  the  slippery  armchair,  and  thrown 
one  fat  leg  over  the  other.  He  was  a  stout,  welUooking  person, 
with  a  high  colour  and  a  pleasant  face. 

*  Don't  chafi^,  there's  a  good  fellow,'  said  Lundy;  *I  don't  feel 
very  gay  to-night.' 

Fisher  had  come  into  the  room  with  a  genial  and  jolly  air, 
but,  as  the  other  spoke,  his  whole  expression  changed.  It 
became  at  once  serious  and  sympathetic. 

*  I'm  awfully  sorry,  old  chap.     What  is  it  ?  ' 

'  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  feel  I  can't  go  on  with  this  sort 
of  thing  any  longer.' 

*  What  sort  of  thing  ?  '  casting  his  eyes  round  the  room. 
Lundy  jerked  his  thumb  towards  the  stamped  envelope  oa 

the  table,  and  Fisher  taking  it  up  read : 

*  To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Church  and  People." ' 
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,    *  Wty  t  what  nonsense !     You  don't  mean  that !     What  art 
you  going  to  do  then  ? ' 

Lundy  walked  restlessly  up, and  down  the  room. 

*  That's  just  the  question,'  he  said. 

Fisher  stood  up  and  leaned  against  the  mantel-piece,  and 
looked  at  the  other  with  a  gravely  kind  expression. 

*  The  fact  is,'  Lundy  went  on,  *  I  feel  such  a  wicked  hypocrite. 
How  can  I  go  on  writing  what  I  have  ceased  to  really  believe  ? ' 

*  Oh,  my  dear  fellow,  but  I  thought  you ' 

*  Yes,  but  I  don't  see  these  things  quite  as  I  did.' 

*  Well,  but  even  then ' 

*  Yes,  I  know  what  you're  going  to  say — that  journalists 
should  have  no  conscience,  and  that  may  be  true  in  politics,  but 
it  isn't  in  religion.' 

*  Well,  but,  dear  me,  how  long  has  this  been  going  on  ? ' 

*A  great  deal  longer  than  it  would  have  gone  on  with  an 
honest  man.     It's  no  use,  Fisher ;  I  can't  bear  it  any  longer.' 

The  other  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  drew  his  hand  along 
the  backs  of  Matthew  Arnold,  Greg,  and  Kant. 

*  That's  what  comes  of  reading  these,  I  suppose.  I  told  you 
80 ;  you  should  have  taken  my  advice.  As  soon  as  a  man  begins 
muddling  himself  about  "  Subject "  and  "  Otject"  it's  all  over  with 
him.     I  never  think  myself.' 

*  It's  no  -use.  It's  too  late.  You  see  I've  done  it.  I  can't 
go  back  and  be  the  same  as  if  I'd  read  nothing  but  the  "  Metho- 
dist Times."  ' 

It  was  Fisher's  turn  to  pace  the  room. 

*It'8  a  pity,  Lundy,  it's  a  pity.  Nothing  pays  so  well  as 
religion  nowadays.  And  you  have  quite  a  special  gift  that  way, 
they  say.' 

*  Good  heavens,  Fisher ! '  Iiundy  looked  straight  in  the  other's 
eyes.     *  You  wouldn't  wish  me ' 

*  No,  no,  no,  of  course  not.'  Fisher  becailie  explanatory.  *  I 
only  meant  that  it  was  lucky  for  the  people  who  can  believe  what 
they  were  brought  up  to  believe.  You  don't  suppose  I  should 
wish  you  to  do  anything  you  thought  wrong,'  he  ended,  uncon- 
sciously quoting  Joseph  Surface. 

There  was  silence  for  a  minute  or  two.  Lundy  mechanically 
filled  his  pipe,  and  the  other  as  automatically  struck  a  match  and 
offered  it  to  him. 

*Well,  but  what  are  you  going  to  do?'  he  repeated,  when 
the  same  match  had  served  for  his  own  cigar. 
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*  I  tell  you  I  don  t  know.     Sweep  a  crossing,  I  should  think.* 

*  Why  don't  you  try  fiction  ?  *  asked  Fisher,  as  who  should  say, 
<  why  don't  you  try  cod-liver  oil  ?  * 

*  Well,  do  you  know ' — a  ghost  of  a  blush  appeared  between 
Lundy's  thin  whiskers — *  I've  thought  of  that ;  I've  got  a  trick  of 
noticing,  and  I  believe  I  could  do  it.* 

*  Do  it,  of  course  you  could  do  it  1  *  Fisher's  face  resumed  its 
bright  expression.    *  You  must  begin  at  once.' 

*  I've  only  read  one  novel,  you  know.' 

*  So  much  the  better.    You'll  not  crib  their  ideas.' 

*  The  worst  of  it  is  I  must  read  some,  or  I  sha'n't  know  what 
kind  of  a  story  to  make.' 

*  Oh,  plots  are  simple  enough ;  I  could  think  of  a  dozen  in 
half  an  hour.' 

The  person  who  does  not  write  fiction  always  says  so,  but 
Lundy  did  not  know  this,  so  he  looked  at  his  friend  with  extreme 
surprise. 

*  Why  don't  you  write  novels  ? '  he  asked  after  a  moment. 

*  Oh,  I  can't  work  them  out,  you  know ;  I  haven't  the  patience, 
and  besides,  I've  got  into  my  groove  on  the  Racelt^oree*  That's 
good  enough  for  me.  Keeps  me  in  bread  and  cheese,  even  in  a 
chop  sometimes.' 

His  fat  sides  shook  in  a  chuckle. 

*  Well,  if  you're  so  fertile  in  ideas,  give  me  a  few.' 

*  I  don't  know  that  I  can  exactly  pump  them  up  at  a  moment's 
notice  like  this.' 

*  Well,  look  in  to-morrow  night.' 

*  I  can't,  my  dear  boy.  I'm  ofif  to  Paris  for  the  Racehorse  to- 
morrow ;  sha'n't  be  back  for  three  months.  I  was  coming  in  to 
tell  you,  but  seeing  you  look  so  down  put  it  out  of  my  head.' 

*  Well,  try  and  think  of  one  now.' 

*  What  a  hurry  you're  in  I  You  don't  want  to  begin  to-night, 
surely.' 

<  Well,  I  don't  know.' 

The  other  stroked  the  back  of  his  well-brushed  sleek  hair  for 
a  moment  or  two,  his  face  becoming  thoughtful  the  while. 

*  Well,'  he  said  presently,  *  I  did  have  an  idea  of  a  story  the 
other  day,  but  I  don't  know  that  I've  thought  it  out  properly.  It 
would  want  a  lot  of  filling  in.' 

Lundy  looked  up  expectant.  Fisher  knit  his  brows,  hummed, 
ha'd,  and  after  a  preparatory  cough  or  two  began  his  narrative. 
It  was  a  tale  of  love  and  jealousy,  not  of  a  very  striking  or 
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original  kind,  but  somewhat  ingeniously  worked  out;  for  the 
average  novel  reader  it  would  have  been  as  commonplace  as 
cabbage,  and  the  ^noZe  as  easily  discernible  from  the  beginning 
as  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  from  the  bottom  of  Ludgate  Hill.  But 
before  it  was  half  told  Lundy  was  as  interested  as  a  child  of  eight 
in  a  fairy  tale,  or  a  member  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Sesearch 
in  a  legend  of  a  haunted  house.  "When  the  end  was  reached  —it 
ended  at  an  altar  and  with  wedding  bells — he  threw  himself  back 
in  his  chair,  his  cheeks  flushed,  his  eyes  shining. 

*  Bravo,'  he  said,  *  that's  splendid !  You  ought  to  throw  up  the 
Racehorse  and  write  nothing  but  fiction  ;  but  I  don't  like  the  end, 
it  ought  to  end  differently.' 

Fisher's  face  quite  fell  at  the  criticism. 

*  Differently,  why  ?  '  he  asked ;  *  how  else  would  you  have  it  ? ' 
*Well,  you  know,'  Lundy  spoke  slowly,  *in  real  life  things 

don't  end  happily  generally.' 

*  Oh,  but  they  do  in  novels — real  life  be  hanged ! '  exclaimed  the 
other.  A  remark  which  proved  that  he  had  at  least  one  of  the 
qualifications  of  a  successful  novelist. 

*  Are  you  quite  sure  you'll  never  use  that  plot  ? ' 

*  Not  I ! '  with  unmistakable  sincerity. 

*  Well,  then,  do  you  mind  if  I  do  ? ' 

*0f  course  I  don't  mind,  my  dear  fellow;  but,  really,  it's 
hardly' — in  an  embarrassment  of  apparent  modesty — *it's  not 

quite I'm  sure  you'll  think  of  something  better.     Besides, 

you're  in  the  blues  to-night ;  you'll  think  better  of  your  religious 
work  to-morrow.     ShaU  I  post  this  for  you  ? ' 

He  took  up  the  envelope. 

*  Yes,  I  suppose  it  must  go  in  now,  but  it's  the  last.  Going? 
Well,  good-bye.     Thank  you  so  much  for  your  plot.' 

*  Oh !  I'm  glad  if  it  amused  you.  Good-night,  old  man.  I'll 
look  you  up  directly  I  come  back.' 

As  Fisher  shook  hands  he  added,  *  And  I  say,  do  think  twice 
before  you  give  up  religious  essays  for  fiction.  It's  a  grave 
step.' 

And  when  he  had  closed  the  door  he  opened  it  again  to  say, 
*  I  say,  Lundy,  I  wouldn't  use  that  plot  if  I  were  you.' 

*  Why  not  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  it's — it's  not  good  enough.' 

*  All  right,'  was  Lundy's  answer,  and  the  door  shut  out  Mr. 
Fisher. 

Sebastian  Lundy  took  out  a  savings'  bank  book.    The  balance 
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to  bis  credit  was  about  2U.  He  looked  at  it,  put  it  away  again  ^ 
and  said  aloud : 

*  That'll  last.  I  shall  work  quickly  if  I  work  at  nothing  else. 
Ill  risk  it.' 

Then  he  sat  down  and  began  to  write.  It  was  about  eleven 
o'clock  when  he  put  pen  to  paper,  and  at  two  he  flung  down  the 
pen  on  the  last  sheet  of  a  careful  summary  of  the  story  his  friend 
had  told  him.  He  was  used  to  taking  notes  of  sermons,  and  this 
habit  served  bim  here.  All  the  scenes  were  sketched  in  their 
original  order,  and  no  detail  wliich  bore  on  the  story  was  left  out. 
He  went  to  bed  —but  not  to  sleep.  The  characters  of  the  story 
passed  in  procession  through  his  mind.  The  incidents,  conversa- 
tions, and  trains  of  events  which  were  possible  to  the  development 
of  the  plot  performed  a  sort  of  maddening  dance  through  his 
tired  brain.  The  cold  February  dawn  was  coming  over  the  roofd 
before  he  slept  at  last,  heavily  and  dreamlessly. 

At  ten  he  woke  in  a  sort  of  panic.  What  was  it  that  he  bad 
to  do — and  early  ? 

He  sprang  out  of  bed  and  was  in  his  bath  before  he  remem- 
bered that  it  was  a  novel  he  had  to  write. 

All  that  day,  and  for  many  a  day  after  he  wrote  and  wrote. 
He  wrote  all  day.  He  would  get  up  in  the  night  to  write ;  he 
would  take  his  meals  by  snatches  as  he  wrote,  groping  about 
for  the  food  with  his  left  hand  with  eyes  and  pen  still  on  the 
paper ;  he  wrote  as  long  as  eyes  and  hand  would  serve,  and  always 
it  was  these  that  failed  him,  not  the  brain.  He  would  sometimes 
be  forced  to  let  the  pen  fall  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence,  though 
that  sentence  and  its  successors  only  needed  writing  down  ;  the 
hand  and  the  eyes  would  refuse  their  oflBce,  and  he  would 
grudgingly  take  some  food  or  sleep.  But  with  all  his  work  he 
seemed  to  himself  to  make  very  little  progress,  for  every  now  and 
then  he  tore  up  whole  chapters  and  re-wrote  them  with  tender 
care  and  virile  energy. 

His  religious  writings  had  been  popular  among  editors  and  the 
public  for  the  reason  that  his  piety  had  upon  it  the  unmistakable 
stamp  of  truth ;  his  religious  fervours  were  heartfelt,  and  were  of 
a  very  diflFerent  metal  from  the  formal  religiosities  which  pass 
current  in  the  columns  of  the  pious  press.  A  certain  simplicity 
of  mind  made  it  possible  to  him  to  write  what  he  felt  exactly  as 
he  felt  it,  without  the  least  disguise  or  undue  self-consciousness, 
and  this  simplicity  now  gave  to  his  story  an  air  of  reality.  He 
was  helped  less  by  his  imagination  than  by  his  memory,  and  he 
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used  all  its  stores  without  any  of  those  reservations  which  abort  ^/,  / 
the  efforts  of  novel  writers  less  simple  or  more  sensitive.  Being 
unstuffed  with  conventional  fiction  he  actually  drew  conversations 
from  life,  his  characters  spoke  in  broken  sentences,  and  bad 
grammar  was  as  common  in  the  mouth  of  his  educated  hero  as  it 
is  on  the  reader's  own  refined  lips. 

Lundy  left  his  letters  unanswered — he  paid  his  small  bills 
without  any  of  that  methodical  attention  to  detail  which  had 
earned  him  his  landlady's  unselfish  admiration.  When  he  went 
out,  as  he  now  and  then  forced  liimself  to  do,  he  walked  almost 
blindly,  with  long  strides  and  a  knitted  brow  that  drew  unheeded 
comments — never  complimentary — from  the  passengers  in  the 
streets. 

His  landlady  would  come  up  to  '  clear  away '  and  find  him 
bending  over  his  manuscript,  the  untouched  chop  beside  him. 

*Now,  deary  me,  sir,'  she  would  say  anxiously,  *  you're  not 
yourself  at  all.  Why  here's  these  nice  pork  chops  stone-cold — 
and  you  not  so  much  as  touched  'em.  And  you  as  was  always 
partial  to  a  pork  chop.' 

He  would  look  up  helplessly. 

*  I — I  quite  forgot  the  dinner.  Never  mind  —111  have  it 
cold.' 

*  Now  ril  just  warm  it  up,  and  you  have  it  'ot  with  a  little 
drop  of  gravy.' 

Which  she  would  do ;  and  Lundy,  left  alone  with  the  chop?, 
would  forget  their  gravied  existence,  and  write  on.  Then  he 
would  suddenly  awake  to  a  sense  of  his  responsibilities,  and  would 
take  the  bones  of  the  cold  chops  in  his  fingers  and  eat  as  he 
wrote.  And  all  the  time  he  did  not  know  if  he  was  writing  ill  or 
well.     He  only  knew  the  novel  was  his  life. 

So  February  slipped  away,  and  towards  the  close  of  March  he 
came  in  sight  of  the  end.  He  scratched  out  less  now,  and  did 
not  tear  up  at  all :  practice  was  making  this  kind  of  writing  easy 
to  him.     And  the  brain  now  ran  better  in  harness  with  the  pen. 

There  remained  only  half  a  dozen  chapters  to  write,  and  here 
Sebastian  Lundy,  without  hesitation  and  by  a  sort  of  instinct, 
abandoned  the  ending  of  the  story  as  told  to  him  bj  his  friend. 
That  story  ended  in  a  union — this  in  a  parting. 

As  the  work  had  progressed  he  had  gradually  identified  him- 
self with  his  hero.  By  a  strange  chance  some  of  the  events  in 
the  story  were  not  unlike  the  events  in  his  life.  For  a  kingdom 
he  could   not   have  made  the  romance  of  this  other   self,  this 
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brain-brother,  end  otherwise  than  as  his  own  had  done ;  for  even 
Sebastian  Lundy  had  had  his  romance,  ending  in  wedding  bells 
that  were  not  rung  for  him. 

These  last  chapters  were  a  faithful  and  unflinching  record  of 
certain  chapters  in  his  own  life ;  and  the  writing  of  them  affected 
him  almost  as  the  living  of  them  had  done.  He  grew  pale  and 
thin,  and  the  lines  in  his  face  deepened. 

At  last,  on  a  shivery,  rainy  April  day  the  final  words  were 
written.  He  drew  a  long  breath,  but  he  did  not  lay  down  the 
pen.  He  took  a  sheet  of  note-paper,  and  wrote  a  note  to  the 
first  firm  of  publishers  whose  names  occurred  to  him.  Then  he 
tied  the  story  up  in  brown  paper,  addressed  it  to  the  same  firm, 
and  carried  it  and  the  letter  to  Paternoster  Square. 

Then  came  three  weeks  of  waiting ;  and  what  such  waiting  is 
those  know  who  have  experienced  it,  and  none  who  have  not 
experienced  it  can  conceive.  And  Sebastian  Lundy's  waiting  was 
harder  to  bear  than  most  men's.  He  had  not  a  relation  in  the 
world,  and  his  only  friends  had  been  the  worshippers  at  the  little 
Bethel  he  had  abandoned,  and  his  sporting  fellow-lodger  Fisher, 
away  in  Paris.  Probably  Fisher  had  never  been  so  longed  for  in 
all  his  light-hearted  existence  as  Lundy  longed  for  him  then. 
The  store  of  2 IZ.  was  wofully  lessened  by  now;  there  was  only 
enough  for  three  more  weeks,  even  with  the  strictest  economy — 
meat  once  a  day,  and  no  omnibuses. 

Why  should  he  take  omnibuses  ?  He  had  nowhere  to  go.  He 
went  for  long  aimless  walks,  and  came  home  tired  out — more  often 
than  not,  too  tired  to  sleep.  One  evening  he  came  back  from  a 
twenty-mile  tramp,  and  as  he  came  into  his  room  the  dim  fire- 
light showed  him  something  white  on  the  mantel-piece.  It  must 
be  ike  letter.  He  had  no  correspondents  now.  He  stirred  the 
fire  till  a  bright  flame  leaped  up.  He  tore  open  the  letter.  There 
was  no  accompanying  parcel.  He  realised  that  with  a  sudden 
swelling  of  the  heart  that  brought  tears  into  his  eyes ;  he  was 
not  very  strong  now.  Then  by  the  firelight  he  read  the  letter. 
It  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  novel,  *  John  Carlton's  Trial,* 
and  requested  the  author  to  call  on  the  following  day  at  eleven. 

It  was  accepted  then !  He  had  had  some  early  experience  of 
rejected  manuscripts,  and  he  knew  the  forms.  Joy  ran  through  his 
veins  like  a  tide — but  a  tide  of  peace,  not  of  tumult.  The  unrest 
was  over  now — the  immense  tension,  the  sickening  alternation  of 
hopes  and  fears — his  book  was  accepted.  The  world  would  read  it  \ 
the  suspense  had  been  hard  to  bear,  but  it  was  over  now. 
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He  did  not  laugh  or  sing,  or  express  his  joy  in  any  of  the 
ways  mentioned  by  the  poets,  but  he  took  out  half  a  sovereign- 
there  were  not  many  left  now — and  he  went  to  the  foreign 
restaurant  round  the  corner,  and  had  a  good  dinner,  the  first  he 
had  had  since  the  beginning  of  the  novel.  That  night  h&  slept 
soundly. 

The  next  morning  at  eleven  he  was  shown  into  the  private 
room  of  the  head  of  the  firm.  Mr.  Trevor  was  an  old  man,  with 
a  short  white  beard  and  an  extremely  unintellectual  forehead.  He 
looked  up  from  a  letter  he  was  writing  as  Sebastian  entered,  and 
said ; — 

*  Sit  down  a  moment,  please.'  Sebastian  sat  down ;  a  light  of 
happiness  which  he  hardly  tried  to  conceal  shining  through  his 
thin  face.     Before  he  could  speak  the  publisher  went  on. 

*  I  wrote  to  you,  Mr.  Lundy,  as  I  thought  I  should  like  to  see 
you  personally.  There  is  a  matter  here,'  opening  a  drawer  and 
pulling  out  a  sheet  of  foolscap  paper,  *  which  calls  for  some  little 
explanation  from  you.' 

At  his  words,  and  more  at  his  tone,  Sebastian's  blood  rushed 
to  his  heart,  leaving,  his  face  white.  What  I  was  he  to  be  asked 
to  alter  it  ?  To  mutilate  the  darling  child  of  his  fancy  and  his 
memory  ?     He  set  his  lips  together  closely,  and  kept  silence. 

Mr.  Trevor  went  on. 

*  The  book's  been  read,  and  my  reader  reports  to  me — ah — 
hum ' — he  ran  his  finger  down  the  page — * "  some  literary  skill" — 
"  undoubted  talent " — no,  no^-oh,  yes — here  it  is — "  the  book  is  a 
gro§s  and  deliberate  plagiarism  from  Miss  Braddon's  Chloe. 
The  names  have  been  altered,. but  incident  and  sequence  are 
mere  transcripts  from  that  work.  The  ending  alone  has  been 
altered.  There  are  certain  superficial  difiFerences,  but  the  two 
books  are  practically  the  same.  The  writer  should  be" — ah, 
well ' — he  stopped. 

Before  he  had  finished  Sebastian  was  standing,  pale  and  rigid, 
grasping  the  back  of  a  chair.  The  old  man  dropped  his  gold- 
rimmed  eye-glasses  and  looked  up  at  him  sternly. 

*  It's  false ! '  cried  Sebastian  in  a  harsh  muffled  voice ;  *  I've 
never  seen  the  book.  I  never  read  any  novel  but  "Middle- 
march."  ' 

The  sincerity  of  him  was  not  to  be  doubted.  It  had  its  effect. 
Mr.  Trevor's  face  and  tone  softened  a  little. 

*  Well,  come,  Mr.  Lundy,'  he  said,  *  how  did  you  come  by  the 
plot  ?    Did  you  evolve  it  out  of  your  inner  consciousness  ?    Do 
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you  read  reviews,  by  chance  ?    Did  the  events  happen  to  any  of 
your  friends  ?    Are  they  a  personal  experience  ?  ' 

From  the  time  Sebastian  began  to  write,  until  this  moment, 
he  had  absolutely  forgotten,  in  his  love  for  his  story,  that  the 
plot  was  not  his  own. 

*  Er — er,'  he  stammered,  *  a  friend  told  it  me.  He  told  me 
that  he  made  it  up,  and  that  I  might  use  it/  He  passed  his 
hand  over  his  forehead,  and  looked  at  it  in  a  dazed  way.  It  was 
wet  with  cold  sweat.  He  spoke  with  difficulty ;  his  .mouth  was 
dry  and  parched.  The  publisher  pushed  his  chair  bac':,  and 
thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets. 

*  Well,  sir,'  he  said,  *  if  I  were  in  your  shoes  I  would  have  a 
word  of  a  sort  with  this  friend.  He's  been  having  a  joke  wiUi 
you.' 

^Ajoke!' 

*  Well,  I  don't  know  that  there's  anything  more  to  be  said. 
The  reader  speaks  very  well  of  your  literary  style.  Try  again, 
and  keep  clear  of  your  friends  this  time.  Good  morning.  They 
will  give  you  your  manuscript  in  the  office  if  you  ask  for  it.' 

*  I  shall  not  ask  for  it.     Sell  it  for  waste-paper.' 

And  he  went  out,  with  the  air  and  gait  of  an  old  man. 

Mr.  Trevor  sat  tapping  a  paper-knife  on  his  desk  for  fully  five 
minutes.  Then  he  raised  his  eyebrows  and  touched  his  bell. 
He  handed  the  report  to  the  clerk.  *  Bring  me  up  that  manuscript,' 
he  said. 

When  the  pile  of  manuscript  was  brought  to  him  he  began 
to  read.    That  night  he  took  it  home  with  him. 


Sebastian  made  his  way  into  Paternoster  Row,  went  into  a 
shop  and  bought  Miss  Braddon's  Chloe^  and  turned  into  the 
gardens  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  It  was  a  radiant  blue  April 
day,  and  all  the  benches  were  filled.  He  had  to  walk  up  and 
down  for  ten  minutes  before  he  could  find  an  empty  seat. 

He  opened  the  book  with  trembling  hands,  and  began  to  turn 
the  leaves  with  feverish  haste.  After  half  an  hour  he  flung  it 
under  the  seat  with  a  violence  that  split  the  yellow  back  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  walked,  almost  ran,  out  of  the  enclosure. 

Halfway  down  Ludgate  Hill  he  was  stopped  by  a  hand  on  his 
shoulder.  It  was  a  fellow  journalist  of  Fisher's  whom  he  had 
seen  at  the  latter's  rooms  once  or  twice. 

*  W^hy,  Mr.  Lundy,  you're  quite  a  stranger !  What's  the  hurry  ? 
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Heard  from  old  Fisher  to-day.  He's  staying  on  for  another  six 
months.  But  what's  the  matter,  man?  Been  ill?  You  look 
half  dead.     Come  along — let's  turn  into  the  Bodega.' 

Lundy  shook  the  hand  off,  and  spoke  with  rigid  jaws  in  the 
kind  of  measured  way  which  men  use  when  they  have  been 
drinking  a  little,  and  wish  to  hide  the  fact. 

*  The  last  time  I  saw  Mr.  Fisher,'  he  said,  *  he  told  me  the 
plot  of  a  novel ;  he  said  he  had  invented  it ;  he  said  I  might  use 
it.  He  thought  it  was  a  good  joke,  I  suppose.  I  did  use  it.  It 
was  the  first  novel  I  ever  wrote.  It  will  be  the  last.  He  lied ;  it 
was  not  his.' 

And  he  pushed  past  the  genial  journalist,  leaving  him  rooted 
and  gaping  on  the  half-turn  towards  the  Bodega. 


In  the  autumn  of  that  year  this  same  Fleet-streeter,  coming 
into  Charing  Cross  Station,  met  Mr.  Thomas  Fisher  coming  out, 
with  a  railway-rug  and  Bradt-haw  in  one  hand,  and  a  Gladstone 
bag  in  the  other.  In  the  same  hand  as  the  Bradshaw  was  a  brown- 
bound  novel. 

After  the  usual  banalities  Fisher  broke  out,  holding  up  the 
book. 

*  I  say  ;  seen  this  ?  It's  all  the  go,  I'm  told.  I've  just  this 
moment  bought  it.  It's  by  old  Lundy.  You  remember  old 
Lundy,  surely,'  seeing  a  doubtful  look  come  into  the  other's  face. 
*  You  met  him  in  my  rooms  once  or  twice,  don't  you  remember? 
If  he  makes  a  good  thing  out  of  it  he  ought  to  go  shares  with 
me,  for  I  gave  him  all  the  ideas,  though  I  never  thought  he'd  use 
them ;  it  was  only  my  joke.' 

*  Yes,'  answered  his  friend,  in  a  subdued  sort  of  way,  *  so  he 
told  me.' 

*  Deuce  he  did !  I  should  have  thought  he'd  have  kept  that 
dark!' 

The  man  looked  at  him  curiously. 

*  Haven't  you  heard  about  Lundy,  Fisher  ?  '  he  asked. 

*  Heard  ? — no — what  ?     Have  you  seen  him  lately  ? ' 

*I  met  him  about  eight  months  ago.  He  told  me  you'd 
played  him  some  trick  about  that  novel ;  he  seemed  half  daft 
about  it.  I  didn't  much  like  the  look  of  him  when  he  left  me. 
And  next  day  the  poor  chap  was  found  cut  to  pieces  on  a  railway 
line  out  Acton  way.  When  the  book  came  out — but  how  is  it 
you  don't  know  ?     There's  a  note  by  the  publishers  explaining  all 
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about  it,  and   all  tte  papers  say  it  beats  Chlot  into  a  cocked 

hat.     Same  ideas  all  better  done,  you  know,  and ' 

Fisher  had  stood  like  one  stunned,  his  fat  face  livid. 

*  Good  God  ! '  he  cried,  interrupting  the  flow  of  words  he  did 
not  hear,  *  on  the  railway  ?    You  don't  mean  to  say ^ 

The  other  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

*  They  brought  it  in  "  Accidental  Death," '  he  said. 

Fabiax  Bland. 
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Seen  and  Lost 


WE  can  imagine  what  the  feelings  of  a  lapidary  would  be — an 
enthusiast  whose  life  is  given  to  the  study  of  precious 
stones,  and  whose  sole  delight  is  in  the  contemplation  of  their 
manifold  beauty — if  a  stranger  should  come  in  to  him,  and,  open- 
ing his  hand,  exhibit  a  new  unknown  gem,  splendid  as  ruby  or  as 
sapphire,  yet  manifestly  no  mere  variety  of  any  familiar  stone, 
but  diCTering  as  widely  from  all  others  as  diamond  from  opal  or 
cat's-eye ;  and  then,  just  when  he  is  beginning  to  rejoice  in  that 
strange  exquisite  loveliness,  the  hand  should  close  and  the 
stranger,  with  a  mocking  smile  on  his  lips,  go  forth  and  disappear 
from  sight  in  the  crowd.  A  feeling  such  as  that  would  be  is  not 
unfrequently  experienced  by  the  field  naturalist  whose  favoured 
lot  it  is  to  live  in  a  country  not  yet  *  thoroughly  worked  out,' 
with  its  every  wild  inhabitant  scientifically  named,  accurately 
described,  and  skilfully  figured  in  some  colossal  monograph.  One 
swift  glance  of  the  practised  eye,  ever  eagerly  searching  for  some 
new  thing,  and  he  knows  that  here  at  length  is  a  form  never  pre- 
viously seen  by  him ;  but  his  joy  is  perhaps  only  for  a  few  moments, 
and  the  prize  is  snatched  from  sight  for  ever.  The  lapidary  might 
have  some  doubts ;  he  might  think  that  the  stranger  had,  after 
all,  only  mocked  him  with  the  sight  of  a  wonderful  artificial 
gem,  and  that  a  close  examination  would  have  proved  its  worth- 
lessness ;  but  the  naturalist  can  have  no  doubts :  if  he  is  an  enthu- 
siast, well  acquainted  with  the  fauna  of  his  district,  and  has  good 
eyesight,  he  knows  that  there  is  no  mistake ;  for  there  it  is,  the 
new  strange  form,  photographed  by  instantaneous  process  on  his 
mind,  and  there  it  will  remain,  a  tantalising  image,  its  sharp 
lines  and  fresh  colouring  unblurred  by  time. 

Walking  in  some  open  forest  glade,  he  may  look  up  just  in 
time  to  see  a  great  strange  butterfly — a  blue  Morpho,  let  us  say, 
wandering  in  some  far  country  where  this  angel  insect  is  un- 
sown— passing  athwart  bis  visioi^  with  careless,  buoyant  flight, 
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the  most  sylph-like  thing  in  nature,  and  all  blue  and  pure  like 
its  aerial  home,  but  with  a  more  delicate  and  wonderful  brilliance 
in  its  cerulean  colour,  giving  such  unimaginable  glory  to  its 
broad  airy  wings  ;  and  then,  almost  before  his  soul  has  had  time 
to  feel  its  joy,  it  may  soar  away  unloitering  over  the  tall  trees,  to 
be  seen  no  more. 

But  the  admiration,  the  delight,  and  the  desire  are  equally 
great,  and  the  loss  just  as  keenly  felt,  whether  the  strange  species 
seen  happens  to  be  one  surpassingly  beautiful  or  not.  Its  new- 
ness is  to  the  naturalist  its  greatest  attraction.  How  beautiful 
beyond  all  others  seems  a  certain  small  unnamed  brown  bird  to 
my  mind !  So  many  years  have  passed  and  its  image  has  not 
yet  grown  dim ;  yet  I  saw  it  only  for  a  few  moment?,  when  it 
hopped  out  from  the  thick  foliage  and  perched  within  two  or  three 
yards  of  me,  not  afraid,  but  only  curious ;  and  after  peering  at  me 
first  with  one  eye  and  then  the  other,  and  wiping  its  small  dagger 
on  a  twig,  it  flew  away  and  was  seen  no  more.  For  many  days  I 
sought  for  it,  and  for  years  waited  its  reappearance,  and  it  was 
more  to  me  than  ninety  and  nine  birds  which  I  had  always  known  ; 
yet  it  was  very  modest,  dressed  in  a  brown  suit,  very  pale  on  the 
breast  and  white  on  the  throat,  and  for  distinction  a  straw- 
coloured  stripe  over  the  eye — that  ribbon  which  Queen  Nature 
bestows  on  so  many  of  her  feathered  subjects,  in  recognition,  I 
suppose,  of  some  small  and  common  kind  of  merit.  If  I  should 
meet  with  it  in  a  collection  I  should  know  it  agaia  ;  only,  in  that 
case  it  would  look  plain  and  homely  to  me — this  little  bird  that 
for  a  time  made  all  others  seem  unbeautiful. 

Even  a  richer  prize  may  come  in  sight  for  a  brief  period — one 
of  the  nobler  mammalians,  which  are  fewer  in  number,  and  bound 
to  earth  like  ourselves,  and  therefore  so  much  better  known  than 
the  wandering  children  of  air.  In  some  secluded  spot,  resting 
amidst  luxuriant  herbage  or  forest  undergrowth,  a  slight  rustling 
makes  us  start,  and,  lo !  looking  at  us  from  the  clustering  leaves,  a 
strange  face ;  the  leaf-like  ears  erect,  the  dark  eyes  round  with 
astonishment,  and  the  sharp  black  nose  twitching  and  sniflSng 
audibly,  to  take  in  the  unfamiliar  flavour  of  a  human  presence 
from  the  air,  like  the  pursed-up  and  smacking  lips  of  a  wine- 
drinker  tasting  a  new  vintage.  No  sooner  seen  than  gone,  like 
a  dream,  a  phantom,  the  quaint  furry  face  to  be  thereafter  only 
an  image  in  memory. 

Sometimes  the  prize  may  be  a  very  rich  one,  and  actually 
wit^hin  reach  of  the  hand — challenging  the  hand,  as  it  were,  to 
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grasp  it^  and  yet  pf  esfently  slip  away  to  be  seen  no  mojffe,  althongh  it 
may  be  sought  for  day  after  day,  with  a  hungry  longing  comparable 
to  that  of  some  poor  tramp  who  finds  a  gold  doubloon  in  the  forest, 
and  just  when  he  is  beginning  to  realise  all  that  it  means  to  him 
drops  it  in  the  grass  and  cannot  find  it  a^in.  There  is  not  the 
figdntest  motion  in  the  foliage,  no  rustle  of  any  dry  leaf,  and  yet 
we  know  that  something  has  moved — something  has  come  or  has 
gone ;  and,  gazing  fixedly  at  one  spot,  we  suddenly  see  that  it  is 
still  there,  close  to  us,  the  pointed  ophidian  head  and  long  neck, 
not  drawn  back  and  threatening,  but  sloping  forward,  dark  and 
polished  as  the  green  and  purple  weed-stems  springing  from 
marshy  soil,  and  with  an  irregular  chain  of  spots  extending  down 
the  side.  Motionless,  too,  as  the  stems  it  is ;  but  presently  the 
tongue,  crimson  and  black  and  glistening,  darts  out  and  flickers, 
like  a  small  jet  of  smoke  and  flame,  and  is  withdrawn ;  then  the 
smooth  serpent  head  drops  down,  and  the  thing  is  gone. 

There  are  ophiologists  who  never  tire  of  telling  you  that  it  is 
the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  to  distinguish  the  venomous  from 
the  non-venomous  species.  Behold,  this  is  a  ring-snake,  and  this 
is  a  viper ;  how  can  things  so  manifestly  different  be  confounded  ? 
I  should  like  to  see  one  of  these  clever  gentlemen,  when  sitting 
amidst  the  herbage,  suddenly  discovering  a  serpent  at  his  side — 
neither  ring-snake  nor  viper,  nor  any  species  known  to  him  in  a 
state  of  nature  or  in  a  glass  bottle.  A  serpent  motionless  as  if 
cut  out  of  stone,  but  the  lifted  head  and  neck  glittering  with  life 
and  energy.  No  doubt  he  would  instantly  reflect  that  (out  of 
Australia)  the  chances  are  at  least  five  to  one  in  favour  of  any 
strange  ophidian  one  may  encounter  being  innocuous ;  at  the 
same  instant  he  would  consider  the  form  and  comparative  thick- 
ness of  the  tail,  or,  that  being  hidden,  the  shape  of  the  head  and 
neck,  and  without  hesitation  put  forth  his  hand  and  boldly 
grasp  the  prize.  Harmless  snakes  seldom  show  fight,  and,  in  any 
case,  their  small  teeth  inflict  a  very  slight  wound. 

One  of  iny  earliest  experiences  of  seeing  and  losing  relates  to 
a  humming-bird— a  veritable  *  jewel  of  ornithology.'  I  was  only 
a  boy  at  the  time,  but  akeady  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the 
birds  of  the  district  I  lived  in,  near  La  Plata  Eiver,  and  among 
them  were  three  species  of  the  humming-bird.  One  spring  day 
I  saw  a  fourth — a  wonderful  little  thing,  only  half  as  big  as  the 
smallest  of  the  other  three — Phalthomia  eplendena — and  scarcely 
larger  than  a  bumble-bee.  I  was  within  three  feet  of  it  as  it 
sucked  at  the  flowers,  suspended  motionless  in  the  air,  the  wings 
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appearing   formless    and   mist-like   from    their    rapid   vibratory 
motion,  but  the  rest  of  the  upper  plumage  was  seen  distinctly  as 
anything  can  be  seen.     The  head  and  neck  and  upper  part  of  the 
back  were  emerald  green,  with  the  metallic  glitter  usually  seen  in 
the  burnished  scale-like  feathers  of  these  small  birds  ;  the  lower 
half  of  the  back  was  velvet  black ;  the  tail  and  tail-coverts  white 
as  snow.     On  two  other  occasions,  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  I 
saw  this  brilliant  little  stranger,  always  very  near,  and  tried  with- 
out success  to  capture  it,  after  which  it  disappeared  from    the 
plantation.    Four  years  later  I  saw  it  once  again  not  far  from  the 
same  place.    It  was  late  in  summer,  and  I  was  out  walking  on 
the  level  plain  where  the  ground  was  carpeted  with  short  grass, 
and  nothing  else  grew  there  except  a  solitary  stunted  cardoon 
thistle-bush  with  one  flower  on  its  central  stem  above  the  grey 
green  artichoke-like    leaves.      The    disc  of   the   great   thorny 
blossom  was  as  broad  as  that  of  a  sunflower,  purple  in  colour,  de- 
licately frosted  with  white ;  on  this  flat  disc  several  insects  were 
feeding — flies,  fireflies,  and  small  wasps — and  I  paused  for  a  few 
minutes  in  my  walk   to  watch  them.     Suddenly  a  small  misty 
object  flew  swiftly  downwards  past  my  face,  and  paused  motionless 
in  the  air  an  inch  or  two  above  the  rim  of  the  flower.     Once  more 
my  lost  humming-bird,  which  I  remembered  so  well !     The  exqui- 
sitely graceful  form,  half  circled  by  the  misty  moth-like  wings,  the 
glittering  green   and  velvet-black  mantle,  a;nd  snow-white   tail 
spread  open  like  a  fan — there  it  hung  like  a  beautiful  bird-shaped 
gem  suspended  by  an  invisible  gossamer  thread.  One — two — three 
moments  past,  while  I  gazed,  trembling  with  rapturous  excite- 
ment, and  then,  before  I  had  time  to  collect  my  faculties  and 
make  a  forlorn  attempt  to  capture  it  with  my  hat,  away  it  flew, 
gliding  so  swiftly  on  the  air  that  form  and  colour  were  instantly 
lost,  and  in  appearance  it  was  only  an  obscure  grey  line  traced 
rapidly  along  the  low  sky  and  fading  quickly  out  of  sight.     And 
that  was  the  last  I  ever  saw  of  it. 

The  case  of  this  small  *  winged  gem,*  still  wandering  nameless 
in  the  wilds,  reminds  me  of  yet  another  bird  seen  and  lost,  also 
remarkable  for  its  diminutive  size.  For  years  I  looked  for  it,  and 
when  the  wished  opportunity  came,  and  it  was  in  my  power  to 
secure  it,  I  refrained ;  and  Fate  punished  me  by  never  permitting 
me  to  see  it  again.  On  several  occasions  while  riding  on  the 
pampas  I  had  caught  glimpses  of  this  minute  bird  flitting  up 
mothlike,  with  uncertain  tremulous  flight,  and  again  dipping  into 
the  weeds,  tall  grass,  or  thistles.     Its  plumage  was  yellowish  ia 
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hue,  like  sere  dead  herbage,  and  its  extremely  slender  body  looked 
longer  and  slimmer  than  it  was,  owing  to  the  great  length  of  its 
tail,  or  of  the  two  middle  tail-feathers.  I  knew  that  it  was  a 
SyTudlcLxie — a  genus  of  small  birds  of  the  South  American  family 
DendrocolaptidcBy  which  contains  about  two  hundred  and  thirty 
species  already  described.  A  numerous  family  of  inconspicuous 
birds,  dull-looking  in  their  homely  brown  colours,  and  without  a 
song  among  them.  The  loss  of  this  small  bird  might  then  be 
thought  a  trivial  matter,  especially  when  it  is  known  that  every 
year  adds  to  the  long  list  of  species.  But  it  is  not  so,  for  these 
are  wise  little  birds,  more  interesting — I  had  almost  said  more 
beautiful — in  their  wisdom,  or  wisdom-simulating  instincts,  than 
the  quatzel  in  its  resplendent  green,  or  the  cock-of-the-rock  in 
its  vivid  scarlet  plumage.  In  nest-making  they  show  the  utmost 
ingenuity,  and  do  not,  like  the  members  of  some  other  families 
and  orders — ^pigeons  and  humming-birds,  for  instance — follow  one 
plan  or  style,  but  their  architecture  exhibits  endless  variety. 
They  excavate  deep  tunnels  in  the  solid  earth,  feeble  folk  as  they 
are,  and  others  rear  solid  clay  structures  that  no  egg-stealer  can 
enter  and  no  tempest  overthrow.  The  stick  nests  they  build  are 
in  most  cases  domed,  with  the  entrance  designed  to  keep  out  all 
enemies.  Some  are  gigantic  structiires,  larger  than  an  eagle 
would  require  to  breed  in,  with  a  long  winding  passage  and  secret 
chamber  for  the  eggs  and  young ;  and  in  size  they  vary  from  these 
huge  fabrics  to  dainty  little  cradles,  no  bigger  than  a  wren's  nest, 
suspended  basket-wise  from  slender  reeds  and  twigs.  As  to  the 
forms  of  the  nests,  they  are  spherical,  oblong,  oval,  flask-shaped, 
fruit  and  stem -shaped,  and  teapot-shaped,  with  the  spout  for 
entrance.  Wrens  and  mocking-birds  have  melody  for  their  chief 
attraction,  and  the  name  of  each  kind  is,  to  our  minds,  also  the 
name  of  a  certain  kind  of  sweet  music ;  we  think  of  swifts  and 
swallows  in  connection  with  the  mysterious  migratory  instinct ; 
and  humming-birds  have  a  glittering  mantle,  and  the  miraculous 
motions  necessary  to  display  its  ever- changing  iridescent  beauty. 
In  like  manner,  the  homely  Dendrocolaptidce  possess  the  genius 
for  building,  and  an  account  of  one  of  these  small  birds  without 
its  nest  would  be  like  a  biography  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  that 
made  no  mention  of  his  works. 

One  morning  in  the  month  of  October,  the  great  breeding- 
time  for  birds  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  while  cautiously 
picking  my  way  through  a  bed  of  cardoon  bushes,  the  mysterious 
little  creature  flitted  up  and  perched  among  the  clustering  leaves 
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quite  near  to  me.    It  uttered  a  feeble  grasshopper-Uke  chirp ;  and 
then  a  second  individual,  smaller,  paler-coloured,  and  if  possible 
shyer  than  the  first,  showed  itself  for  two  or  three  seconds,  after 
which  both  birds  dived  once  more  into  concealment.     How  glad  I 
was  to  see  them !  for  here  they  were,  male  and  female,  in  a 
suitable  spot  in  my  own  fields,  where  they  evidently  meant  to 
breed.     Every  day  after  that  I  paid  them  one  cautious  visit,  and 
by  waiting  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes,  standing  motionless  among 
the  thistles,  I  always  succeeded  in  getting  them  to  show  them- 
selves for  a  few  moments.    I  could  easily  have  secured  them  then, 
but  my  wish  was  to  discover  their  nesting  habits ;  and  after 
watching  for  some  days  I  was  rewarded  by  finding  their  nest; 
then  for  three  days  more  I  watched  it  slowly  progressiug  towards 
completion,  and  each  time  I  approached  it  one  of  the  small  birds 
would  flit  out  to  vanish  into  the  herbage.     The   structure  was 
about  six  inches  long,  and  not  more  than  two  inches  in  diameter, 
and  was  placed  horizontally  on  a  broad  stiff  cardoon  leaf,  sheltered 
by  other  leaves  above.     It  was   made  of  the  finest  dry  grass 
loosely  woven,  and  formed  a  simple  perfectly  straight  tube,  open 
at  both  ends.    The  aperture  was  so  small  that  I  could  only  insert 
my  little  finger,  and  the  bird  could  not,  of  course,  have  turned 
round  in  so  narrow  a  passage,  and  so  always  went  in  at  one  end 
and  left  by  the  other.     On  visiting  the  spot  on  the  fourth  day  I 
found,  to  my  intense  chagrin,  that  the  delicate  fabric  had  been 
broken  and  thrown  down  by  some  animal ;  also,  that  the  birds  had 
utterly  vanished — for  I  sought  them  in  vain,  both  there  and  in 
every  weedy  and  thistly  spot  in  the  neighbourhood.     The  bird 
without  the  nest  had  seemed  a  useless  thing  to  possess ;  now,  for 
all  my  pains,  I  had  only  a  wisp  of  fine  dry  grass  in  my  hand,  and 
no  bird.     The  shy,  modest   little   creature,  dwelling  violet-like 
amidst  clustering  leaves,   and   even  when   showing   itself  still 
*  half-hidden  from  the  eye,'  was  thereafter  to  be  only  a  tantalising 
image  in  memory.     Still,  my  case  was  not  so  hopeless  as  that  of 
the  imagined  lapidary ;  for  however  rare  a  species  may  be,  and 
near  to  its  final  extinction,  there  must  always  be  many  individuals 
existing,  and  I  was  cheered  by  the  thought  that  I  might  yet 
meet  with  one  at  some  future  time.     And,  even  if  this  particular 
species  was  not  to  gladden  my  sight  again,  there  were  others, 
scores  and  hundreds  more,  and  at  any  moment  I  might  expect  to 
see  one  shining,  a  living  gem,  on  Nature's  open  extended  palm. 

Sometimes  it  has  happened  that  an  animal  would  have  been 
overlooked  or  passed  by  with  scant  notice,  to  be  forgotten,  perhaps. 
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but  for  some  singular  action  or  habit  which  has  instantly  given 
it  a  strange  importance,  and  made  its  possession  desirable. 

I  was  once  engaged  in  the  arduous  and  monotonous  task  of 
driving  a  large  number  of  sheep  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  in  excessively  hot  weather,  when  sheep  prefer  standing 
still  to  travelUng.  Five  or  six  gauchos  were  with  me,  and  we 
were  on  the  southern  pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  near  to  a  long 
precipitous  stony  sierra  which  rose  to  a  height  of  five  or  six 
hundred  feet  above  the  plain.  Who  that  has  travelled  for 
eighteen  days  on  a  dead  level  in  a  broiling  sun  can  resist  a  hill  ? 
That  sierra  was  more  sublime  to  us  than  Conondagua,  than 
Illimani. 

Leaving  the  sheep,  I  rode  to  it  with  three  of  the  men ;  and 
after  securing  our  horses  on  the  lower  slope  we  began  our 
laborious  ascent.  Now  the  gaucho  when  taken  from  his  horse, 
on  which  he  lives  like  a  kind  of  parasite,  is  a  very  slow-moving 
creature,  and  I  soon  left  my  friends  far  behind.  Coming  to  a  place 
where  ferns  and  flowering  herbage  grew  thick,  I  began  to  hear  all 
about  me  sounds  of  a  character  utterly  unlike  any  natural  sounds 
I  was  acquainted  with — innumerable  low  clear  voices  tinkling  or 
pealing  like  minute  sweet-toned,  resonant  bells — for  the  sounds 
were  purely  metallic  and  perfectly  bell-like.  I  was  completely 
ringed  round  with  the  mysterious  music,  and  as  I  walked  it  rose 
and  sank  rhythmically,  keeping  time  to  my  steps.  I  stood  still, 
and  immediately  the  sounds  ceased.  I  took  a  step  forwards,  and 
again  the  fairy-bells  were  set  ringing,  as  if  at  each  step  my  foot 
touched  a  central  meeting-point  of  a  thousand  radiating  threads, 
each  thread  attached  to  a  peal  of  little  bells  hanging  concealed 
among  the  herbage.  I  waited  for  my  companions,  and  called 
their  attention  to  the  phenomenon,  and  to  them  also  it  was  a  thing 
strange  and  perplexing.  *  It  is  the  bell-snake ! '  cried  one  ex- 
citedly. This  is  the  rattle-snake ;  but  although  at  that  time  I 
had  no  experience  of  this  reptile,  I  knew  that  he  was  wrong. 
Yet  how  natural  the  mistake  !  The  Spanish  name  of  *  bell-snake  ' 
had  made  him  imagine  that  the  whirring  sound  of  the  vibrating 
rattles,  resembling  muffled  cicada  music,  is  really  bell-like  in 
character.  Eventually  we  discovered  that  the  sound  was  made  by 
grasshoppers ;  but  they  were  seen  only  to  be  lost,  for  I  could  not 
capture  one,  so  excessively  shy  and  cunning  had  the  perpetual 
ringing  of  their  own  little  tocsins  made  them.  And  presently  I  had 
to  return  to  my  muttons ;  and  afterwards  there  was  no  opportunity 
pf  revisiting  the  spot  to  observe  so  singular  a  habit  again  and 
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collect  specimens.  It  was  a  very  slender  grasshopper,  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  of  a  uniform,  tawny,  protective  colour — the 
colour  of  an  old  dead  leaf.  It  also  possessed  a  protective  habit 
common  to  most  grasshoppers,  of  embracing  a  slender  vertical 
stem  with  its  four  fine  front  legs,  and  moving  cunningly  round 
so  as  to  keep  the  stem  always  in  front  of  it  to  screen  itself  from 
eight.  Only  other  grasshoppers  are  silent  when  alarmed,  and  the 
silence  and  masking  action  are  related,  and  together  prevent  the 
insect  from  being  detected.  But  this  particular  species,  or  race, 
or  colony,  living  on  the  sides  of  the  isolated  sierra,  had  acquired 
a  contrary  habit,  resembling  a  habit  of  gregarious  birds  and 
mammals.  For  this  informing  sound  (unless  it  mimicked  some 
warning'soundf  as  of  a  rattlesnake,  which  it  didn't)  could  not 
possibly  be  beneficial  to  individuals  living  alone,  as  grasshoppers 
generally  do,  but,  on  the  contrary,  only  detrimental ;  and  such  a 
habit  was  therefore  purely  for  the  public  good,  and  could  only 
have  arisen  in  a  species  that  always  lived  in  communities. 

On  another  occasion,  in  the  middle  of  the  hot  season,  I  was 
travelling  alone  across-country  in  a  locality  which  was  new  to  me, 
B  few  leagues  east  of  La  Plata  Eiver,  in  its  widest  part.  About 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  came  to  a  low-lying  level  plain 
where  the  close-cropped  grass  was  vivid  green,  although  else- 
where all  over  the  country  the  vegetation  was  scorched  and  dead, 
and  dry  as  ashes.  The  ground  being  so  favourable,  I  crossed  this 
low  plain  at  a  swinging  gallop,  and  in  about  thirty  minutes'  time. 
In  that  half-hour  I  saw  a  vast  number  of  snakes,  all  of  one  kind, 
and  a  species  new  to  me  ;  but  my  anxiety  to  reach  my  destination 
before  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  afternoon  made  me  hurry  on. 
So  numerous  were  the  snakes  in  that  green  place  that  frequently 
I  had  as  many  as  a  dozen  in  sight  at  one  time.  It  looked  to  me 
like  a  coronella — harmless  colubrine  snakes — but  was  more  than 
twice  as  large  as  either  of  the  two  species  of  that  genus  I  was 
already  familiar  with.  In  size  they  varied  greatly,  ranging  from 
two  to  fully  five  feet  in  length,  and  the  colour  was  dull  yellow  or 
tan,  slightly  lined  and  mottled  with  shades  of  brown.  Among 
dead  or  partially  withered  grass  and  herbage  they  would  have 
been  undistinguishable  at  even  a  very  short  distance,  but  on  the 
vivid  green  turf  they  were  strangely  conspicuous,  some  being 
plainly  visible  forty  or  fifty  yards  away ;  and  not  one  was  seen 
coiled  up.  They  were  all  lying  motionless,  stretched  out  full 
length,  and  looking  like  dark  yellow  or  tan-coloured  ribbons, 
thrown  on  to  the  grass.     It  was  most  unusual  to  see  so  many 
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snakes  together,  although  not  surprising  in  the  circumstances. 
The  December  heats  had  dried  up  all  the  watercourses  and  killed  the 
vegetation,  and  made  the  earth  hard  and  harsh  as  burnt  bricks ;  and 
at  such  times  snakes,  especially  the  more  active  non-venomous 
kinds,will  travel  long  distances,  in  their  slow  way,  in  search  of  water. 
Those  I  saw  during  my  ride  had  probably  been  attracted  by  the 
moisture  from  a  large  area  of  country ;  and  although  there  was  no 
water  the  soft  fresh  grass  must  have  been  grateful  to  them.  Snakes 
are  seen  coiled  up  when  they  are  at  home ;  when  travelling  and  far 
afield,  they  lie  as  a^rule  extended  full  length,  even  when  resting — 
and  they  are  generally  resting.  Pausing  at  length,  before  quitting 
this  green  plain,  to  give  my  horses  a  minute's  rest,  I  got  oflf  and 
approached  a  large  snake ;  but  when  I  was  quite  twelve  yards 
from  it,  it  lifted  its  head,  and,  turning  deliberately  round,  came 
rather  swiftly  at  me.  I  retreated,  and  it  followed,  until,  springing 
on  to  my  horse,  I  left  it,  greatly  surprised  at  its  action,  and  begin- 
ning to  think  that  it  must  be  venomous.  As  I  rode  on  the 
feeling  of  surprise  increased,  conquering  haste ;  and  in  the  end, 
seeing  more  snakes,  I  dismounted  and  approached  the  largest, 
when  exactly  the  same  thing  occurred  again,  the  snake  rousing 
itself  and  coming  angrily  at  me  when  I  was  still  (considering  the 
dull  specific  character  of  the  deadliest  kinds)  at  an  absurd  distance 
from  it.  Again  and  again  I  repeated  the  experiment,  with  the 
same  result.  And  at  length  I  stunned  one  with  a  blow  of  my 
whip  to  examine  its  mouth,  but  found  no  poison-fangs  in  it. 

I  then  resumed  my  journey,  expecting  to  meet  with  more 
snakes  of  the  same  kind  at  my  destination  ;  but  there  were  none, 
and  very  soon  business  called  me  to  a  distant  place,  and  I  never 
met  with  this  species  afterwards.  But  when  I  rode  away  from 
that  green  spot,  and  was  once  more  on  the  higher,  desolate,  wind- 
swept plain  surrounding  it — a  rustling  sea  of  giant  thistles,  still 
erect,  although  dead,  and  red  as  rust,  and  filling  the  hot  blue  sky 
with  silvery  down — it  was  with  a  very  strange  feeling.  The  change 
from  the  green  and  living  to  the  dead  and  dry  and  dusty  was  so 
great !  There  seemed  to  be  something  mysterious,  extra-natural, 
in  that  low-level  plain,  so  green  and  fresh  and  snaky,  where  my 
horse's  hoofs  had  made  no  sound — a  place  where  no  man  dwelt, 
and  no  cattle  pastured,  and  no  wild  bird  folded  its  wing.  And  the 
serpents  there  were  not  like  others — the  mechanical  coiled-up 
thing  we  know,  a  mere  bone-and-muscle  man-trap,  set  by  the 
elements,  to  spring  and  strike  when  trodden  on :  but  these  had  a 
high  intelligence,  a  lofty  spirit,  apd  were  filled  with  a  noble  rage 
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^nd  astonishtnent  that  any  other  kind  of  creature,  eyeil  a  man, 
should  venture  there  to  disturb  their  sacred  peace.  It  was  a 
fancy,  bom  of  that  sense  of  mystery  which  the  unknown  and  the 
unusual  in  nature  wakes  in  us— ^an  obsolescent  feeling  that  still 
Unks  us  to  the  savage.  But  the  simple  fact  was  wonderful 
enough,  and  that  has  been  set  down  simply  and  apart  irom  all 
fancies.  If  the  reader  happens  not  to  be  a  naturalist,  it  is  right 
to  tell  hijn  that  a  naturalist  cannot  exaggerate  consciously ;  and  if 
he  be  capable  of  unconscious  exaggeration,  then  he  is  no  naturaliBt, 
He  should  hasten  '  to  join  the  innumerable  caravan  that  moves'  to 
the  fantastic  realms  of  romance.  .  Looking  at  the  simple  iact 
scientifically,  it  was  a  case  of  mimicry — the  harmless  snake 
mimicking  the  fierce  threatening  gestures  and  actions  proper  to 
some  deadly  kind.  Only  with  this  difference:  the  venomous 
snake,  of  all  deadly  things  in  nature,  is  the  slowest  to  resentment, 
the  most  reluctant  to  enter  into  a  quarrel ;  whereas  in  this  species 
angry  demonstrations,  were  made  when  the  intruder  was  yet  far  off, 
and  before  he  had  shown  any  hostile  intentions. 

My  last  case — the  last,  that  is,  of  the  few  I  have  selected — 
relates  to  a  singular  variation  in  the  human  species.  On  this 
occasion  I  was  again  travelling  alone  in  a  strange  district  on  the 
southern  frontier  of  Buenos  Ayres.  On  a  bitterly  cold  mid-winter 
day,  shortly  before  noon,  I  arrived,'  stiff  and  tired,  at  one  of  those 
pilgrims'  rests  on  the  pampas — ^a  wayside  pulperia^  or  public 
house,  where  the  traveller  can  procure  anything  he  may  require 
or  desire,  from  a  tumbler  of  Brazilian  rum  to  make  glad  his  heart, 
to  a  poncho,  or  cloak  of  blue  cloth  with  fluffy  scarlet  lining,  to 
keep  him  warm  o'  nights ;  and,  to  speed  him  on  his  way,  a  pair 
of  cast-iron  spurs  weighing  six. pounds  avoirdupois,  with  rowels 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  manufactured  in  this  island  for  the  use 
of  barbarous  men  beyond  the  sea.  The  wretched  mud-and-grass 
building  was  surrounded  by  a  foss  crossed  by  a  plank  draw- 
bridge ;  outside  of  the  enclosure  twelve  or  fourteen  saddled  horses 
were  standing,  and  from  the  loud  noise  of  talk  and  laughter  in 
the  bar  I  conjectured  that  a  goodly  company  of  rough  frontiers- 
men were  already  making  merry  at  that  early  hour.  It  was 
necessary  for  me  to  go  in  among  them  to  see  the  proprietor  of  the 
place  and  p.sk  permission  to  visit  his  kitchen  in  order  to  make 
myself  a  *  tin  of  coffee,'  that  being  the  refreshment  I  felt  inclined 
for.  When  I  went  in  and  made  my  salutation,  one  man  wheeled 
round  square  before  me,  stared  straight  into  my  eyes,  and  in  an 
ejcceedingly  high-pitched  r^edy  or  screechy  voice  i^nd  Sk  sin|f-» 
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song  tone  refcomed  my  '  good  morning,'  and  bade  me  call  for  the 
liquor  I  loved  best  at  his  expense.  I  declined  with  thanks,  and 
in  accordance  with  gaucho  etiquette  added  that  I  was  prepared 
to  pay  for  his  liquor.  It  was  then  for  him  to  say  that  he  had 
already  been  served  and  so  let  the  matter  drop,  but  he  did  not 
do  so :  he  screamed  out  in  his  wild  animal  voice  that  he  would 
take  gin.  I  paid  for  his  drink,  and  would,  I  think,  have  felt 
greatly  surprised  at  his  strange  insolent  behaviour,  so  unlike  that 
of  the  usually  courteous  gaucho,  but  this  thing  affected  me  not  at 
all,  so  profoundly  had  his  singular  appearance  and  voice  astonished 
me ;  and  for  the  rest  of  the  time  I  remained  in  the  place  I  con- 
tinued to  watch  him  narrowly.  Professor  Huxley  has  somewhere 
said,  *  A  variation  frequently  occurs,  but  those  who  notice  it  take 
no  care  about  noting  down  the  particulars.'  That  is  not  a  failing 
of  mine,  and  this  is  what  I  noted  down  while  the  man's  appear- 
ance was  still  fresh  in  memory.  He  was  about  five  feet  eleven 
inches  in  height — very  tall  for  a  gaucho— straight  and  athletic, 
with  exceedingly  broad  shoulders,  which  made  his  round  head 
look  small;  long  arms  and  huge  hands.  The  round  flat  face, 
coarse  black  hair,  swarthy  reddish  colour,  and  smooth  hairless 
cheeks  seemed  to  show  that  he  had  more  Indian  than  Spanish 
blood  in  him,  while  his  round  black  eyes  were  even  more  like 
those  of  a  rapacious  animal  in  expression  than  in  the  pure-blooded 
Indian.  He  also  had  the  Indian  or  half-breed's  moustache,  when 
that  natural  ornament  is  permitted  to  grow,  and  which  is  composed 
of  thick  bristles  standing  out  like  a  cat*s  whiskers.  The  mouth 
was  the  marvellous  feature,  for  it  was  twice  the  size  of  an  average 
mouth,  and  the  two  lips  were  alike  in  thickness.  This  mouth 
did  not  smile,  but  snarled,  both  when  he  spoke  and  when  he 
should  have  smiled ;  and  when  he  snarled  the  whole  of  his  teeth 
and  a  part  of  the  gums  were  displayed.  The  teeth  were  not  as 
in  other  human  beings — incisors,  canines,  and  molars :  they  were 
all  exactly  alike,  above  and  below,  each  tooth  a  gleaming  white 
triangle,  broad  at  the  gum  where  it  touched  its  companion 
teeth,  and  with  a  point  sharp  as  the  sharpest-pointed  dagger. 
They  were  like  the  teeth  of  a. shark  or  crocodile.  I  noticed 
that  when  he  showed  them,  which  was  very  often,  they  were  not 
set  together  as  in  dogs,  weasels,  and  other  savage  snarling 
animals,  but  apart,  showing  the  whole  terrible  serration  in  the 
huge  red  mouth. 

After  getting  his  gin  he  joined  in  the  boisterous  conversation 
with  the  others,  and  this  gave  me  an  opportui^ity  of  ptudying  his 
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face  for  several  minutes,  all  the  time  with  a  curious  feeling  that 
I  had  put  myself  into  a  cage  with  a  savage  animal  of  horrible 
aspect,  whose  instincts  were  utterly  unknown  to  me,  and  were 
probably  not  very  pleasant.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that 
whenever  one  of  the  others  addressed  him  directly,  or  turned  to 
him  when  speaking,  it  was  with  a  curious  expression,  not  of  fear, 
but  partly  amusement  and  partly  somethiug  else  which  I  could 
not  fathom.  Now,  one  might  think  that  this  was  natural  enough 
purely  on  account  of  the  man's  extraordinary  appearance.  I  do 
not  think  that  a  sufficient  explanation ;  for  however  strange  a 
man's  appearance  maybe,  his  intimate  friends  and  associates  soon 
lose  all  sense  of  wonder  at  his  strangeness,  and  even  forget  that 
he  is  unlike  others.  My  belief  is  that  this  curiosity,  or  whatever 
it  was  they  showed  in  their  faces,  was  due  to  something  in  his 
character — ^a  mental  strangeness,  showing  itself  at  unexpected 
times,  and  which  might  flash  out  at  any  moment  to  amuse  or 
astonish  them.  There  was  certainly  a  correspondence  between 
the  snarling  action  of  the  mouth  and  the  dangerous  form  of  the 
teeth,  perfect  as  that  in  any  snarling  animals ;  and  such  ani- 
mals, it  should  be  remembered,  snarl  not  only  when  angry  and 
threatening,  but  in  their  playful  moods  as  well.  Other  and  more 
important  correspondences  or  correlations  might  have  existed  ;  and 
the  voice  was  certainly  unlike  any  human  voice  I  have  ever 
heard,  whether  in  white,  red,  or  black  man.  But  the  time  I  had 
for  observation  was  short,  the  conversation  revealed  nothing 
further,  and  by-and-by  I  went  away  in  search  of  the  odorous 
kitchen,  where  there  would  be  hot  water  for  coffee,  or  at  all 
events  cold  water  and  a  kettle,  and  materials  for  making  a  fire — 
to  wit,  bones  of  dead  cattle,  *  buffalo  chips,'  and  rancid  fat. 

I  have  never  been  worried  with  the  wish  or  ambition  to  be  a 
head-hunter  in  the  Dyak  sense,  but  on  this  one  occasion  I  did 
wish  that  it  had  been  possible,  without  violating  any  law,  or  doing 
anything  to  a  fellow-creature  which  I  should  not  like  done  to 
myself,  to  have  obtained  possession  of  this  man's  head,  with  its 
set  of  unique  and  terrible  teeth.  For  how,  in  the  name  of 
Evolution,  did  he  come  by  them,  and  by  other  physical  peculiari- 
ties— the  snarling  habit  and  that  high-pitched  animal  voice,  for 
instance — which  made  him  a  being  different  from  others — one 
separate  and  far  apart  ?  Was  he,  so  admirably  formed,  so  com- 
plete and  well-balanced,  merely  a  freak  of  nature,  to  use  an  old- 
fashioned  phrase — a  sport,  or  spontaneous  individual  variation — an 
experiment  for  a  new  human  type,  imagined  by  Nature  in  some 
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past  period,  inconceivably  long  ago,  but  which  she  had  only  now, 
too  late,  found  time  to  carry  out  ?  Or  rather  was  he,  like  that 
little  hairy  maiden  exhibited  not  long  ago  in  London,  a  repro- 
duction of  the  past,  the  mystery  called  reversion — a  something  in 
the  life  of  a  species  like  memory  in  the  life  of  an  individual,  the 
memory  which  suddenly  brings  back  to  the  old  man's  mind  the 
image  of  his  childhood  ?  For  no  dream-monster  in  human  form 
ever  appeared  to  me  with  so  strange  and  terrible  a  face ;  and  this 
was  no  dream  but  sober  fact,  for  I  saw  and  spoke  with  this  man  ; 
and  unless  cold  steel  has  given  him  his  quietus,  or  his  own  horse 
has  crushed  him,  or  a  mad  bull  gored  him — all  natural  forms 
of  death  in  that  wild  land — he  is  probably  still  living  and  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  perhaps  at  this  very  moment  drinking  gin 
at  some  astonished  traveller's  expense  at  that  very  bar  where  I 
met  him.  The  old  Palaeolithic  man,  judging  from  the  few  remains 
we  have  of  him,  must  have  had  an  unspeakably  savage  and,  to 
our  way  of  thinking,  repulsive  and  horrible  aspect,  with  his 
villainous  low  receding  forehead,  broad  nose,  great  projecting 
upper  jaw,  and  retreating  chin ;  to  meet  such  a  man  face  to  face 
in  Piccadilly  would  frighten  a  nervous  person  of  the  present  time. 
But  his  teeth  were  not  unlike  our  own,  only  very  much  larger  and 
more  powerful,  and  well  adapted  to  their  work  of  masticating  the 
flesh,  underdone  and  possibly  raw,  of  mammoth  and  rhinoceros. 
If,  then,  this  living  man  recalls  a  type  of  the  past,  it  is  of  a 
remoter  past,  a  more  primitive  man,  the  volume  of  whose  history 
is  missing  from  the  geological  record.  To  speculate  on  such  a 
subject  seems  idle  and  useless ;  and  when  I  coveted  possession  of 
that  head  it  was  not  because  I  thought  that  it  might  lead  to  any 
fresh  discovery.  A  lower  motive  inspired  the  feeling.  I  wished 
for  it  only  that  I  might  bring  it  over  the  sea,  to  drop  it  like  a  new 
apple  of  discord,  suited  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  among  the 
anthropologists  and  evolutionists  generally  of  this  old  and  learned 
world.  Inscribed,  of  course,  *  To  the  most  learned,'  but  giving 
no  locality  and  no  particulars.  I  wished  to  do  that  for  the 
pleasure — not  a  very  noble  kind  of  pleasure,  I  allow — of  witnessing 
from  some  safe  hiding-place  the  stupendous  strife  that  would 
have  ensued — a  battle  more  furious,  lasting,  and  fatal  to  many  a 
brave  knight  of  biology,  than  was  ever  yet  fought  over  any  bone 
or  bony  fragment  or  fabric  ever  picked  up,  including  the  celebrated 
skeleton  of  the  Neanderthal. 

W.  H.  Hudson. 
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Old  College  Days  in  Calcutta. 


THE  old  College  of  Haileybury  in  England  was  only  the  stepping- 
stone  to  the  College  of  Fort  William  in  Calcutta,  in  which 
the  young  civilians  attached  to  the  Bengal  Presidency  were  re- 
quired to  qualify  themselves  for  the  public  service  in  India  by  a 
further  study  of  the  native  languages.  The  College  of  Fort 
William  was  established  by  the  great  Proconsul,  the  Marquis 
Wellesley,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  He  housed 
it  in  a  spacious  range  of  pillared  and  porticoed  edifices  known 
until  lately  as  Writers'  Buildings,  close  to  the  site  of  the  famous 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  He  endowed  the  college  to  the  best  of 
his  official  power  with  professorships  and  with  prizes.  The  young 
writers  were  encouraged  to  believe  that  on  their  conduct,  during 
their  probation  as  students  in  the  College  of  Fort  William,  the 
success  of  their  career  in  the  public  service  would  depend. 

But  though  the  institution  was  excellent  in  theory,  it  failed 
in  practice.  Jeshurun  had  waxed  fat  and  he  kicked.  Let  it  be 
understood  that  each  student  who  was  expected  to  submit  himself 
to  the  pupillar  state  in  the  College  of  Fort  William,  was  a  young 
man  receiving  about  four  hundred  pounds  a  year  from  the  Treasury, 
with  unlimited  credit  in  the  shops  of  Calcutta,  and  with  a  tribe 
of  native  money-lenders,  each  eager  to  inscribe  a  new  client's 
name  in  his  books.  Even  the  Government  allowed  each  student 
in  the  college  to  borrow  four  hundred  pounds  from  it,  in  the  hope 
that  by  doing  this  it  would  anticipate  and  outbid  the  native 
money-lenders.  The  result  may  be  easily  imagined.  Extrava- 
gance took  every  form ;  and  it  became  almost  the  rule  for  each 
student  to  get  a  lakh  of  rupees  (lOflOOL)  in  debt,  before  he 
passed  out  of  college. 

No  wonder  that  reforms  were  soon  introduced.  The  students 
were  removed  from  their  rooms  in  Writers'  Buildings,  and  all  that 
jemained  of  the  college  was  an  examination  hall,  a  principal,  and 
two  professors,  with  a  large  staflF  of  Moooshees  ^nd  PQn(Jits  tg 
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teach  the  lacguages  to  the  young  writers.  It  would  be  useless  to 
describe  the  several  changes  that  were  made  from  time  to  time. 
I  will  only  try  to  give  some  account  of  the  college  as  it  existed 
in  1844,  when  I  went  out  to  India  to  join  the  Bengal  Civil 
Service. 

The  young  civilians  destined  for  Bengal  had  to  find  their  own 
way  to  Calcutta.  The  overland  route  was  then  a  novelty,  and 
most  of  my  contemporaries  went  round  the  Cape  in  a  sailing-vessel. 
I  and  some  others  took  the  overland  route,  and  I  never  regretted 
it.  For  it  seemed  to  me  that  by  going  overland  we  were  never 
so  completely  severed  from  England  as  those  were  who  went  round 
the  Cape.  My  idea  was  that  we  could  have  found  our  way  back 
to  England  like  the  children  in  the  fairy  tale,  by  the  pebbles  or 
crumbs  that  we  had  dropped.  Our  journey  to  Calcutta  was  ac- 
complished in  about  eight  weeks,  which  was  good  time  in  those 
days ;  and  when  we  arrived  there  we  were  welcomed  as  bringing 
the  latest  news  from  England  with  us,  whilst  we  had  to  wait  for 
nearly  three  months  before  our  friends  who  had  voyaged  round  the 
Cape  put  in  their  appearance. 

On  reaching  Calcutta  we  reported  ourselves  to  the  secretary 
to  the  College  of  Fort  William,  and  were  enrolled  as  students. 
The  secretary,  who  was  also  a  professor,  put  us  through  a  brief 
examination  to  find  out  usually  how  little  we  knew,  but  there  were 
instances  on  record  where  a  student  was  found  qualified  at  once 
to  pass  at  least  in  one  language.  A  Moonshee  or  Pundit  was  then 
assigned  to  each  of  us  to  prepare  us  for  the  regular  monthly  ex- 
amination, at  which  every  student  was  expected  to  show  some 
progress.  There  were  also  special  examinations  for  men  who  went 
up  for  prizes  and  honours  ;  and  the  secretary  was  supposed  to  keep 
a  sort  of  general  supervision  over  the  young  men,  and  no  one 
could  leave  Calcutta  without  his  permission. 

Most  of  us  on  our  arrival  were  hospitably  received  by  friends. 
But  this  only  lasted  a  short  time,  and  then  we  set  up  for  ourselves 
in  chummeries.  Sometimes  a  man  filled  a  vacancy  in  an  existing 
chummery.  For  myself  and  three  others  it  was  settled  that 
we  should  form  a  fresh  chummery  of  our  own,  and  we  hired  a 
large  empty  house  in  Chowringhee,  with  a  good  compound  and 
extensive  stabling,  and  furnished  our  abode  in  the  manner 
suitable  to  our  social  position.  For  it  must  be  understood  that 
the  young  civilians,  who  numbered  about  twenty  in  each  year  in 
Calcutta,  were  regarded  as  an  important  section  of  the  community. 
They  were  the  salt  of  fashionable  society.    They  had  the  latest 
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ideas  and  the  last  new  fashions  from  England.  The  ball  of 
fortune  was  at  their  feet,  and  any  one  of  them  might  eventually 
rise  to  the  highest  appointments  in  the  service  of  Government. 
Each  young  man  had  an  income  of  about  400  rupees  a  month, 
and  unlimited  credit.  He  found  that  he  was  regarded  as  a 
prize  in  the  matrimonial  market,  ^  three  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
dead  or  alive,'  being  his  well-known  proverbial  appraisement. 
Even  if  he  died  his  widow  would  get  300f.  a  year  from  the 
Civil  Fund,  to  which  he  was  bound  to  subscribe. 

Four  of  us  set  up  housekeeping  together.  We  kept  some- 
thing like  open  house.  At  breakfast,  at  lunch,  and  at  dinner  we 
expected  friends  to  drop  in  uninvited :  and  the  Khansamah  was 
under  an  engagement  to  provide  enough  for  ten  persons  at  every 
meal.  Occasionally  we  gave  grand  dinner  parties,  inviting  the 
rich  merchants,  the  regimental  officers,  the  high  civilian  officials, 
and  others  whose  hospitality  we  had  enjoyed.  I  have  seen  whist 
played  in  our  house  by  some  of  our  eminent  guests,  where  many 
thousands  of  rupees  changed  hands  in  a  night,  at  gold  mohur 
points  with  heavy  bets.  We  ourselves  abstained  from  such  high 
play,  but  many  an  evening  ended  in  a  round  game  of  cards  with 
some  small  gambling.  We  seldom  made  a  very  late  night  of  it, 
for  we  usually  wanted  to  be  up  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning. 

The  fact  is  that  we  thought  a  great  deal  of  our  horses  and  our 
morning  rides,  and,  as  most  people  know,  the  time  for  riding  in 
India  in  the  hot  season  is  rather  before  than  after  sunrise.  We  each 
of  us  kept  two  horses  and  a  buggy.  Some  of  us  had  more  than  two 
horses,  and  we  piqued  ourselves  on  turning  out  in  good  style,  both 
for  a  morning  gallop  round  the  race-course,  and  also  of  an  evening 
among  the  ladies  in  their  carriages  at  the  band  stand.  Although 
we  had  good  horses,  we  prudently  abstained  from  joining  in  the 
regular  race  meetings,  in  which  animals  of  a  much  higher  stamp 
were  engaged.  We  occasionally  made  matches  between  our  horses, 
and  the  young  civilians'  hurdle  race  was  an  annual  event  in 
society.  We  used  occasionally  to  go  out  with  the  hounds  which 
were  kept  to  hunt  jackals.  But  it  was  doubtful  if  the  game  was 
worth  the  candle ;  for  the  hounds  usually  met  at  a  distance  of 
seven  or  eight  miles  from  Calcutta,  a  little  before  sunrise,  so  that 
there  was  a  long  drive  in  the  dark,  and  sometimes  our  syces  did 
not  take  the  horses  to  the  right  place.  More  than  once,  however, 
after  a  ball  and  late  supper  we  went  home  and  changed  our  evening 
dress  for  breeches  and  top-boots,  and  started  on  a  long  drive 
before  daylight  to  meet  the  hounds. 
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Of  course,  being  inexperienced,  we  were  liable  to  be  *  stuck  * 
in  our  horse-dealing.  There  was  one  beautiful  Arab,  which  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  several  times  among  my  companions  in  college. 
It  had  been  trained  for  racing.  This  was  in  fact  the  cause  of  its 
being  sold  for  a  price  much  less  than  its  original  value.  Its 
mouth  had  been  ruined  in  training ;  and  though  it  went  quietly 
enough  on  the  road,  the  moment  that  it  got  on  the  race-course,  or 
on  the  Maidaun,  it  was  off  like  a  shot,  and  no  one  could  hold  it. 
It  was  said  that  it  had  killed  one  of  its  former  owners,  by  running 
against  one  of  the  mile  posts  on  the  race-course ;  but  that  was 
before  my  time.  At  last  one  of  my  friends  put  it  in  his  buggy, 
and  drove  it  regularly.  But  one  day,  after  a  big  dinner  at  the 
Bengal  Club,  my  firiend's  buggy  and  horse  were  missing.  The 
syce  had  probably  gone  to  sleep,  or  something  had  frightened  the 
horse,  for  it  had  bolted  out  of  the  club  compound,  and  nothing 
could  be  heard  of  it  until  the  next  morning,  when  the  horse  and 
the  buggy  were  found  in  one  of  the  tanks  or  reservoirs  on  the 
Maidaun.    The  horse  was  dead. 

But  I  must  not  forget  that  we  were  not  merely  owners  of 
horses,  but  students  or  undergraduates  of  the  College  of  Fort 
William,  preparing  to  pass  the  prescribed  examination  in  two  of 
the  native  languages.  A  period  of  two  years  was  fixed  as  the 
term  within  which  this  must  be  done,  or  the  student  would  forfeit 
his  appointment  and  be  sent  back  to  England.  To  each  of  us  a 
Moonshee  or  Pundit  was  assigned  from  the  college  free  of  charge. 
These  gentlemen  were  Government-paid  servants,  and  none  of  them 
would  talk  English,  though  some  of  them  had  a  slight  smattering 
of  it.  The  Moonshees  who  taught  us  Pereian  or  Hindustani  were 
usually  Mahomedan  gentlemen  with  grey  beards  and  huge  turbans, 
some  of  them  magnificently  robed,  and  nearly  all  of  them  addicted 
to  snuff.  The  Pundits,  who  instructed  us  in  Bengali  and  Sanskrit, 
were  Hindoos  of  high  caste,  and  of  much  reputed  learning  in  their 
own  religion  and  philosophy;  but  their  garments  were  scanty, 
and  almost  indecent,  being  chiefly  made  of  fine  white  muslin. 
Their  heads  were  bare,  and  shaven,  save  as  to  one  small  scalp- 
lock  ;  whilst  they  decorated  their  foreheads  and  noses  with  those 
marks  of  sacred  clay  which  are  almost  an  offence  to  an  inexperi- 
enced Englishman.  I  regret  to  state  that  we  did  not  appreciate 
or  venerate  our  teachers.  We  were  rather  afraid  of  the  Moonshees 
at  first,  as  they  looked  so  imposing.  As  to  the  Pundits,  they 
probably  despised  and  disliked  us  as  much  as  we  objected  to  them. 
They  usually  turned  up  at  our  house  between  ten  and  eleven,  and 
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were  kept  waiting  until  it  was  our  pleasure  to  read  with  them. 
But  many  a  day  and  oft  when  the  arrival  of  the  Moonshee  was 
announced,  he  was  summarily  told  that  he  might  go  away,  and  he 
departed  with  very  little  reluctance. 

But  our  behaviour  was  entirely  different  to  two,  if  not  three, 
of  the  teachers  of  languages,  who  understood  English  well,  and 
knew  also  how  to  teach  the  native,  languages.  Baj  Chunder  and 
Harry  Mohun  knew  all  the  college  languages  as  well  as  English, 
and  their  services  were  in  great  demand.  Out  of  the  twenty 
students  in  college,  at  least  six  employed  Baj  Chunder,  and  six 
engaged  Harry  Mohun,  whilst  the  third  man,  whose  name  I  have 
forgotten,  got  a  few  pupils.  Baj  Chunder  was  my  coach,  and  I 
was  entitled  to  a  sixth  part  of  his  time  during  the  day  of  six 
hours,  for  he  was  not  so  imprudent  as  to  overwork  himselt  The 
difficulty  was  to  get  a  good  hour  with  him.  There  was  always 
much  competition  for  the  morning  hour  from  7  to  8,  but  from 
11  to  12  was  the  most  coveted  period,  and  some  men  paid  a 
little  extra  to  get  it.  His  ordinary  charge  was  thirty  rupees  a 
tnonth.  He  was  an  excellent  teacher,  and  he  knew  all  the  little 
tricks  and  dodges  for  cramming  a  student  up  to  the  point  just 
sufficient  for  a  pass ;  whilst  for  those  who  read  for  honours  he  was 
always  eager  to  assist  them  in  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  books  and  the  written  and  conversational  work. 

The  honours  and  prizes  in  the  college  were  numerous.  A 
gold  medal  was  given  to  any  man  who  passed  his  two  languages 
in  a  stated  time»  By  way  of  honours  there  was  first  an  examina- 
tion in  each  language  for  high  proficiency  with  a  prize  of  800 
rupees  attached  to  it;  and  next  there  was  a  higher  standard, 
called  a  degree  of  honour,  with  1,600  rupees  reward.  But  I 
regret  to  say  that  the  Government  acted  meanly  in  this  matter, 
for  the  man  who  gained  a  degree  of  honour  and  claimed  his 
1,600  rupees  learnt  to  his  dismay  that  the  800  rupees  he  had 
received  for  high  proficiency  counted  as  part  of  the  1,600.  I 
only  tried  for  one  degree  of  honour.  The  books  for  the  high  pro- 
ficiency standard  were  comparatively  easy  and  few.  For  the 
higher  standard  or  degree  of  honour  in  Bengali  we  were  expected 
to  know  the  whole  of  the  Mahabharata  and  the  Bamayana, 
besides  some  tough  prose  works.  I  confess  that  I  did  not  read 
through  the  whole  of  those  great,  but  sadly  overrated,  poems, 
but  it  was  necessary  to  read  a  good  part  of  them,  so  as  to  become 
familiar  with  their  style  and  tenor. 

In  the  examination  for  honours,  as  well  as  for  an  ordinary 
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pass,  there  was  supposed  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  intrigue.  If 
a  student  read  for  honours  it  was  said  that  he  must  keep  on 
good  terms  with  his  college  Moonshee  or  Pundit,  because  they 
were  somehow  or  other  connected  with  the  Moonshee  or  Pundit 
who  sat  by  the  side  of  the  college  examiners,  and  an  unfriendly 
suggestion  from  their  lips  might  be  fatal.  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  perceived  any  sort  of  intrigue  in  this  quarter  in  the  honour 
examinations.  But  the  case  was  different  where  a  young  man 
had  been  idle,  and  was  in  a  state  of  desperation  about  passing. 
The  test  was  in  reading  and  writing,  so  that  each  student  was 
obliged  to  be  able  to  read  and  to  write  the  vernacular  character 
for  himself.  But  it  is  much  easier  to  read  a  passage  of  a  book 
which  has  been  well  studied,  than  to  be  put  on  at  hazard ;  and  so 
it  came  to  pass  that,  owing  to  some  mysterious  underground 
influence,  the  examiner's  book  would  open,  or  be  opened  for  him, 
at  a  particular  page  which  the  candidate  had  carefully  studied 
beforehand !  With  the  written  composition  a  different  course 
was  adopted.  The  examiners  had  a  stock  of  old  papers,  which 
had  been  in  use  for  years,  and  it  was  curious  how  our  Moonshees 
could  guess  which  old  paper  was  likely  to  be  set  at  each  examina- 
tion. They  had  copies  of  these  old  papers,  and  the  student  was 
primed  and  prepared  accordingly.  If  any  contretemps  occurred, 
and  the  expected  paper  was  not  given  out,  there  was  still  a 
remedy.  Some  student,  who  did  not  want  to  pass,  went  promptly 
out  of  the  examination  room,  taking  a  copy  of  the  paper  with 
him.  Outside  he  met  one  of  the  Moonshees,  who  quickly 
translated  it  into  the  vernacular ;  and  then  the  translation  was 
artfully  taken  into  the  examination  room  by  a  punkah  coolie, 
who  went  to  relieve  his  weary  brother  in  pulling  the  punkah.  By 
a  little  manoeuvring  the  anxious  candidate  possessed  himself  of  it, 
and  in  due  course  copied  it  and  showed  it  up  to  the  examiner. 
Of  course  these  stratagems  were  only  needed  by  a  few  desperately 
idle  men,  who  would  have  found  it  really  easier  and  cheaper  to 
try  and  pass  fairly  like  the  rest  of  their  brethren. 

During  our  life  in  college  we  had  the  enjoyment  of  the  best 
society  that  Calcutta  could  afford.  Lord  Ellenborough,  who  was 
Governor-General,  was  rather  hard  on  some  young  civilians,  but 
he  was  personally  very  civil  to  me  at  some  of  the  Government 
House  entertainments.  The  Deputy  Governor  of  Bengal  patro- 
nised all  of  us,  and,  being  President  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  he 
liked  to  enrol  us  as  members,  for  which,  to  our  disgust,  we  had 
to  pay  200  rupees  each.     The  Judges  of  the  High  Court,  with 
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Sir  Lawrence  Peel  at  their  head,  exercised  nnbounded  hospitality 
to  OS  and  to  the  military  'cadets  alike.  It  recalls  too  tender 
memories  to  think  of  some  of  the  great  houses,  where  there  were 
young  and  charming  daughters.  There  was.  one  young  lady 
whose  bright  eyes  had,  to  my  own  knowledge,  slain  several  young 
civilians,  one  after  the  other,  though  she  did  not  marry  any  of 
them.  I  lately  heard  her  story  told :  that  her  college  admirers 
numbered  twenty,  and  that  she  amused  herself  by  asking  each  of 
them  privately  to  attend  a  ball,  wearing  a  blue  rosette  in  her 
honour;  but  this  did  not  happen  in  my  day.  At  length  the 
time  came  when  we  were  tired  of  study,  and  the  college  examiners 
reported  us  as  duly  qualified  for  the  public  service.  Then  came 
the  painful  parting  from  old  companions — for  we  all  knew  that 
henceforth  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles  might  separate  us,  and 
that  it  was  a  great  chance  that  we  might  never  meet  again. 
There  were  farewell  dinners,  and  farewell  suppers,  and  every  sort 
of  affectionate  demonstration  and  entertainment  before  the  final 
parting  came.  I  shall  never  forget  the  long  procession  of  buggies, 
with  their  kindly  occupants,  who  came  to  see  me  start  in  a  house- 
boat on  a  solitai^  expedition  through  the  Sunderbuns  to  a  distant 
station  in  Eastern  Bengal,  when  I  bade  adieu  to  the  College  of 
Fort  William  for  ever. 

C.   T.   BUCKLAND. 
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By  W.  E.  NoRRis. 

CHAPTER  I. 

IN  a  gloomy,  spacious  bedroom  of  a  gloomy  old  house  at  Oxford 
an  old  man  lay  dying.    There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
fact  that  he  was   dying:   that  same  morning  the  doctor  had 
whispered  to  the  housekeeper  that  it  was  now  only  a  question  of 
days,  perhaps  even  of  hours ;  nor  was  he  himself  ignorant  of  his 
condition,  for  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  short,  sharp  illness  he 
had  observed  that  he  would  not  get  over  it.     Yet  any  one,  looking 
at  his  hard,  stem,  handsome  face,  might  have  foimd  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  he  was  really  near  his    end.      It  betrayed    few 
symptoms  of  suffering  or  exhaustion,  and  it  was  the  face  of  a 
man  who  never  gives  in.     Not  by  any  means  the  typical  British 
bulldog  countenance,  but  rather  one  of  a  kind  which  is  more 
commonly   seen   north   than   south   of  the  Tweed.     The   high, 
narrow  forehead,  the  bushy  white  eyebrows,  the  thin   lips,  the 
long,  square  chin — all  these  made  up  a  whole  which,  if  not  attrac- 
tive, was  at  least  free  from  any  element  of  weakness.     His  eyes — 
those  terrible  grey  eyes  with  which,  all  his  life  long,  he  had  been 
wont  to  stare  down  those  who  came  into  contact  with  him — were 
closed  now ;  but  one  could  guess  what  they  must  be  like,  and 
perhaps  it  was  not  very  strange  that  the  possessor  of  such  a  face 
should,  at  this  hour  of  extremity,  be  utterly  alone,  save  for  the 
old  housekeeper  who  was  sitting  by  his  bedside  and  who  glanced 
furtively  at  him  from   time   to   time,   without    daring  to   ask 
whether  he  wanted  anything. 

In  fact,  the  Dean  of  St.  Cyprian's,  though  a  personage  in  the 
University  and  one  whose  name  was  tolerably  well  known  outside 
University  circles,  by  reason  of  his  great  reputation  for  scholar- 
ship and  on  account  of  certain  learned  works  which  he  had  pub- 
lished, was  probably  as  friendless  and  lonely  a  man  as  could  have 
beep  found  in  »11  England,     flis  pear  relatione,  it  is  true,  ver© 
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dead  and  gone ;  but  if  they  had  been  still  living  it  would  have 
made  no  difference,  for  he  had  quarrelled  with  them  all.  He 
had  quarrelled  with  his  only  brother ;  years  ago  he  had  quarrelled 
mortally  and  finally  with  his  only  child,  who  had  run  away  from 
his  house  to  marry  her  music-master;  he  had  quarrelled — ^not 
quite  finally,  to  be  sure,  because  that  would  have  been  too  incon- 
venient, still  pretty  sharply  and  continuously,  with  every  dignitary 
in  Oxford,  except  with  the  Master  of  All  Saints ;  and  he  would 
certainly  have  quarrelled  with  him  too  had  it  not  been  a  thing 
beyond  the  power  of  human  achievement  to  quarrel  with  dear  old 
Dr,  Drysdale.  And  so  now  he  lay  grimly  and  silently  waiting  for 
death,  with  only  his  housekeeper  to  bear  him  company ;  and  she 
scarcely  counted. 

It  was  evening — a  bitter,  stormy  March  evening — and  he  had 
not  addressed  a  word  to  her  since  midday,  merely  signing  to  her 
every  now  and  again  to  give  him  the  weak  brandy-and-water  or 
the  beef-tea  which  the  doctor  had  ordered.  The  poor  woman  had 
gat  up  with  him  for  two  nights  and  was  almost  worn  out ;  yet  she 
did  not  venture  to  leave  the  room  without  permission  or  to 
suggest  that  one  of  the  other  servants  might  take  her  place  for  a 
time.  She  was  wondering  whether  any  very  awful  consequences 
would  ensue  if  she  were  to  indulge  in  forty  winks,  when  a  cautious 
tap  summoned  her  to  the  door.  There  was  a  brief  whispered 
consultation,  and  she  returned  to  the  bedside. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,'  said  she,  *  Mr.  BreflSt  have  arrived.* 
The  Dean  opened  his  eyes.    *Let  him  come  in,  then,*  he 

answered,  in  a  deep,  husky  voice, 

Mr.  Breffit,  the  lawyer,  came  in :  a  brisk,  middle-aged  man 
with  a  rosy  face,  made  rosier  than  usual  by  the  east  wind.  *  Sorry 
to  find  you  so  poorly,  Mr.  Dean,'  he  began  in  a  cheerful  voice ;  but 
the  old  man  stared  at  him,  and  the  remarks  which  he  had  been 
about  to  make  upon  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  remained 
unuttered. 

Mr.  Breffit,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  was  afraid  of  the  Dean 
of  St.  Cyprian's.  However,  it  does  not  do  for  a  solicitor  to  look 
frightened ;  so  presently  he  resumed :  *  I  have  lost  no  time  in 
obeying  your  summons,  you  see.' 

*  You  would  have  neglected  your  duty  if  you  had  lost  time,* 
said  the  Dean ;  *  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  Mrs.  Simpson,  you 
may  leave  us.  I  sent  for  you,  Mr.  Breffit,  because  I  wish  to  make 
a  fresh  will.  You  will  find  writing  materials  on  the  tab^e.  Sit 
down,  if  you  please.'  .    .         • 
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Mr.  Breffit  bad  no  very  lengthy  task  to  perform.  Lawyers,  as 
a  rule,  do  not  much  relish  drawing  np  the  concise,  intelligible 
testaments  which  are  more  in  favour  nowadays  than  they  used  to 
be;  but  what  are  you  to  do  when  you  have  to  deal  with  an 
opinionated  and  peremptory  client,  who  knows  his  own  mind  and 
will  tolerate  no  superfluous  verbiage  ?  In  less  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  uie  dying  man  had  revoked  all  previous  wills  made  by 
him  (there  had  been  a  good  many  such),  and  had  disposed  of  his 
realty  and  personalty  after  a  fashion  which  seemed,  likely  to  be 
final. 

When  the  butler  and  the  footman  had  been  summoned  to 
witness  their  master's  signature,  and  when  Mr*  Breffit  was  once 
more  left  alone  with  his  client,  he  lingered,  as  if  he  had  some 
observation  to  make. 

*  Well,'  said  the  Dean  sharply,  *  what  is  it  ?  You  think  I  have 
acted  unfairly  perhaps  ?  * 

*  Oh,  no,*  answered  the  lawyer ;  *  no,  I  don't  know  that  any- 
body could  call  it  exactly  unfair — and,  after  all,  it  will  come  to  the 
same  things  most  likely.  It  isn't  quite — quite  what  was  expected, 
of  course.' 

*  I  am  not  answerable  for  anybody's  expectations,'  said  the  old 
man,  *nor  can  I  pretend  to  sympathise  with  anybody's  disappoint- 
ment. Expectations  are  frequently  unreasonable  and,  according 
to  my  experience,  are  seldom  fulfilled.  I  may  say  that  my  own 
expectations  have  been  strictly  reasonable ;  yet  they  have  not 
been  fulfilled.  However,  I  am  not  concerned  to  defend  myself. 
If  I  were,  I  might,  with  some  show  of  plausibility,  claim  to  have 
done  an  act  of  tardy  justice.' 

The  lawyer  looked  down  and  smiled  slightly,  but  made  no 
rejoinder. 

*  Good-bye,  Mr.  Breffit,'  said  the  Dean  presently ;  *  perhaps 
you  will  be  so  good  as  to  touch  the  bell  as  you  pass.     Thank  you.' 

The  lawyer  accepted  his  dismissal  without  a  word,  beyond  a 
muttered  *  Good-bye,  Mr.  Dean.'  A  living  dog  is  better  than  a 
dead  lion ;  but  the  old  lion  was  not  dead  yet,  and  while  he  still 
breathed  he  continued  to  inspire  inferior  beings  with  the  awe 
which  they  had  always  felt  for  him. 

On  the  staircase  Mr.  Breffit  recovered  himself  and  laughed. 
•Tardy justice,  indeed !  Well,  if  it's  justice  it's  certainly  tardy  ; 
but,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  it  doesn't  altogether 
realise  my  idea  of  justice.  The  chances  are,  however,  that  the 
woman  died  long  ago.    We  should  have  heard  of  her  before  now 
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if  she  had  been  alive,  you  may  depend  upon  it.'  Then  he  betxx>k 
himself  to  the  oak-panelled  dining-room  and  had  a  very  good 
dinner,  doing  full  justice  to  the  Dean's  old  port,  before  he 
returned  to  London. 

While  the  lawyer  was  thus  fortifying  himself  against  cold  and 
fatigue,  a  visitor  called  to  inquire,  and,  strange  to  say,  tj^s  visitor 
was  presently  shown  up  into  the  Dean's  bedroom.  He  was  a  tall, 
lean  old  man,  with  a  stooping  figure,  a  bald  head,  and  a  kindly, 
wrinkled  face. 

*  Well,  Drysdale,'  said  the  Dean,  as  he  entered,  *  so  you  have 
come  to  see  the  last  of  me.' 

The  Master  of  All  Saints  took  his  old  friend's  hand  and 
looked  down  at  him  sadly.  *  I  hope  not,  Musgrave,'  said  he ;  *  I 
think  not.  It  seems  impossible  that  you  should  be  taken  before 
me — with  your  splendid  constitution,  too !  You  have  not  to  me 
at  all  the  appearance  of — of  being  in  danger.' 

*  You  would  argue  with  a  stone  wall,  Drysdale,'  returned  the 
other.  *  I  have  no  strength  left  for  controversy,  but  in  twenty- 
four  hours  or  so  you  will  have  to  admit  yourself  in  the  wrong. 
Take  a  chair,  Drysdale ;  you  are  the  last  man  whom  I  shall  talk 
to  in  this  world,  and  I  don't  suppose  that  I  shall  be  able  to  talk 
to  you  very  long.'  After  a  pause  of  a  few  seconds  he  resumed : 
*  Do  you  remember  my  daughter  Laura?  ' 

'  To  be  sure  I  do.  Oh,  yes,  I  remember  her  very  well,  poor 
child !  I'm  glad  you  remember  her  too,  Musgrave,  and  I  only 
wish  she  could  be  with  you  now.* 

*  I  have  a  tolerably  good  memory,  and  in  any  case  I  presume 
that  few  men  can  forget  the  existence  of  their  children,  although 
they  may  have  good  reasons  for  wishing  to  do  so.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  share  your  wish  to  have  Laura  with  me  at  the  present 
moment.  Considering  that  she  has  allowed  twelve  years  to  elapse 
without  troubling  herself  to  communicate  with  me  or  to  express 
one  word  of  regret  for  the  disgrace  which  she  has  brought  upon 
me  and  upon  herself,  I  am  unable  to  feel  that  a  meeting  with  her 
would  be  agreeable  or  desirable.  However,  I  have  just  made  a 
will  in  her  favoiu:,  under  which  she  will  inherit  all  that  I  possess, 
with  the  exception  of  a  sum  of  10,000Z.,  which  I  have  thought 
it  right  to  bequeath  to  my  nephew  Frederick.' 

*  You  don't  say  so  ! '  exclaimed  Dr.  Drysdale.  *  Well,  really 
you  surprise  me,  Musgrave!  So  Fred  will  only  get  10,000i.; 
dear  me !  But  have  you — excuse  my  asking  the  question — any 
knowledge  of  your  daughter's  whereabouts  ?  ' 
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'  Kot  the  slightest.  As  I  tell  you,  she  has  never  eommuni- 
Gated  with  me,  directly  or  indirectly,  since  the  day  when  she  fled 
from  my  house  with  her  blackguard  of  a  music-master.  In  the 
letter  which  she  left  for  me  then  she  informed  me  that  she 
proposed  to  sail  for  New  Zealand.  I  do  not  know  whether  she 
carried  out  her  intention  or  not ;  I  do  not  know  whether  she  is 
living  or  dead.  If  the  latter,  my  property  will  go  to  the  next  of 
kin.  I  could  think  of  no  other  satisfactory  manner  of  disposing 
of  it,'  added  the  Dean  a  little  regretfully,  meaning,  perhaps,  that 
he  could  think  of  no  other  manner  of  disposing  of  it  which  would 
not  be  eminently  satis&ctory  to  somebody. 

*  Ah ! '  said  his  friend  meditatively.  And  then :  *  Won't  you 
have  Fred  telegraphed  for,  Musgrave  ? ' 

^  Certainly  not.  I  have  no  wish  to  see  him,  nor  can  I  imagine 
that  he  has  any  wish  to  see  me.  He  has  thought  fit  to  disobey 
and  defy  me,  and  he  has  deliberately  refused  to  take  up  any 
career  worthy  of  a  gentleman.* 

*  Well — ^hardly  that,  has  he,  Musgrave  ?  He  has  been  called 
to  the  bar,  has  he  not  ? ' 

<  Because  I  insisted  upon  it.  I  have  led  him  to  the  water, 
but  he  has  given  me  to  understand  that  I  cannot  make  him  drink. 
Instead  of  practising  or  qualifying  himself  for  a  legal  appoint- 
ment he  is  pleased  to  spend  his  time  in  writing  plays.     Plays ! ' 

*'  Men  have  achieved  distinction  in  that  way  before  now,' 
observed  the  Master  of  All  Saints  mildly. 

*  Have  they,  indeed  ?    I  was  not  aware  of  it.' 

*  Well,  there  was  Shakespeare,  you  know.' 

*  Oh,  if  you  are  driven  to  resort  to  a  reductio  ad  ahaurdum 
there  is  an  end  of  argument,  of  course.  But  indeed  I  have 
neither  the  wish  nor  the  power  to  argue  with  you.  I  have  more 
than  done  my  duty  to  my  nephew.  In  spite  of  his  disobedience 
I  have  left  him  10,000i.  to  play  the  fool  with;  added  to  which 
there  is  a  strong  probability  of  his  coming  into  my  entire  fortune. 
Under  the  circumstances,  he  has  perhaps  no  just  ground  for  com- 
plaint if  I  decline  to  read  his  literary  productions  or  to  be  annoyed 
by  hearing  bim  talk  about  them.' 

^  I  dare  say  he  wouldn't  talk  about  them,'  suggested  the  peace- 
maker ;  for  really  it  seemed  a  grievous  thing  that  poor  Musgrave 
should  pass  away  without  so  much  as  a  word  of  farewell  to  the 
nephew  whom  he  had  adopted  and  whom  for  some  time  past  he 
had  treated  as  his  heir.  True,  there  had  of  late  been  a  coolnefc& 
between  them,  amounting  almost  to  a  breach,  and  it  appeared 
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that  Fred  was  to  be  punished  by  inheritiag  10,000i.  instead  of  a 
considerable  fortune ;  still  it  was  undoubtedly  the  young  man's 
duty  to  be  with  his  uncle  at  the  last,  and  he  ought  to  be  sum- 
moned. 

His  uncle,  however,  did  not  seem  to  think  so.  *  I  don't  want 
to  hear  him  talk  about  that  or  any  other  subject,'  he  declared. 
*  I  don't  want  to  hear  anybody  talk — except,  perhaps,  you  for  a 
minute  or  two.  I  have  heard  enough  of  talk  in  my  long  life,  and 
I  am  weary  of  it.  I  am  going  now  to  a  land  where  talking  is 
unknown.  At  least,  that  is  the  natural  presumption,  since  talking 
presupposes  a  tongue  and  a  tympanum,  and  I  am  about  to  lose 
mine.' 

*  When  a  man  dies  his  spirit  returns  to  God  who  gave  it,'  said 
the  Master  of  All  Saints. 

^  I  suppose  £0.  But  what  that  means  I  do  not  understand, 
nor  do  you,  my  friend.' 

The  Dean  of  St.  Cyprian's  had  always  been  broad,  not  to  say 
unorthodox,  in  his  theological  views.  Many  a  bitter  and  heated 
argument  bad  he  had  with  other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  upon 
questions  of  dogma,  but  never  a  one  with  the  Master  of  All 
Saints,  whose  habit  it  was  to  listen  and  shake  his  head,  but  to 
jetum  no  answer  when  attempts  were  made  to  draw  him  into 
such  discussions.  He  made  no  answer  now;  but  presently  he 
dowered  himself  stiflBy  on  to  his  knees  by  the  bedside  and  said 
an  audible  prayer  for  the  djing  man.  It  was  a  great  liberty  to 
take  ;  it  was  just  the  sort  of  thing  that  Musgrave  would  not  like 
at  all;  only,  for  all  his  mildness  and  meekness,  he  was  not  and 
never  had  been  in  the  least  afraid  of  Musgrave,  which  peculiarity 
of  his  was  possibly  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  had  remained 
such  good  friends. 

When  he  rose  the  old  Dean  smiled  at  him  and  held  out  his 
hand.     *  Good-bye,  Drysdale,'  said  he  ;  *  thank  you  for  coming.' 

*  I  will  come  again  to-morrow,'  said  the  other. 

*  Ah — to-morrow  !  I  am  not  sure  that  you  will  find  me  here 
to-morrow.     Still,  if  you  are  passing  this  way  and  care  to  look 

in .     For  to-night,  however,  I  must  dismiss  you ;  I  am  fairly 

tired  out.' 

So  the  worthy  Dr.  Drysdale  departed,  and,  instead  of  making 
straight  for  home,  went  to  the   nearest  post-office,  whence  he 
despatched,   upon  his  own  responsibility,   a  telegram   to   Mr. 
Frederick  Musgrave  in  London. 
J       He  might  have  spared  himself  the  trouble;    for,  as  it  chanced. 
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Mr.  Frederick  Musgrave  was  dining  out  when  the  telegram 
reached  his  rooms,  nor  did  he  receive  it  until  past  midnight, 
before  which  hoar  the  Dean  of  St.  Cyprian*s  was  dead. 


CHAPTEK  II. 


As  the  pendulum  of  the  clock  swings  to  and  fro,  ticking  off 
minutes  and  seconds  from  the  limited  period  of  time  allotted  to 
each  of  us  as  our  share  of  sojourn  upon  the  surface  of  this  planet, 
the  process  of  decay  and  renewal,  which  alone  renders  it  inhabi- 
table, goes  on  without  interruption. 

Every  moment  dies  a  man, 
Every  moment  one  is  born. 

We  cannot  be  always  mourning  with  those  who  mourn  or  re- 
joicing with  those  who  rejoice ;  for,  if  we  could,  our  lives  would 
be  spent  in  a  perpetual  state  of  hysterics,  which  would  altogether 
incapacitate  us  for  the  performance  of  our  daily  duties.  Yet 
every  now  and  then  we  receive  a  disagreeable  shock  when  we  find 
that  we  have  unconsciously  and  in  a  figurative  sense  been  dancing 
over  the  graves  of  our  friends,  and  it  was  certainly  an  unfortunate 
and  incongruous  circumstance  that  while  the  Dean  of  St.  Cyprian's 
was  gasping  his  life  out  in  his  solitary  room  at  Oxford,  his 
nephew  should  have  been  enjoying  himself  very  much  at  a 
cheery  London  dinner-party. 

General  Moore's  dinners  were  always  cheery,  as  indeed,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  was  General  Moore  himself.  It  is  the  right, 
not  to  say  the  duty,  of  a  retired  officer  with  an  ample  income,  a 
handsome  young  wife,  and  a  commodious  mansion  in  South 
Kensington  to  be  cheery.  The  General  liked  seeing  his  friends, 
of  whom  he  had  plenty,  and  his  wife  liked  entertaining.  Perhaps 
the  skill  and  tact  displayed  in  the  selecting  and  assorting  of  the 
guests  who  assembled  so  constantly  in  the  house  in  Cromwell 
Koad  should  be  credited  rather  to  her  than  to  him.  She  was  his 
second  wife  and  his  junior  by  something  more  than  twenty  years, 
her  step-daughter  Susie  being  now  eighteen.  She  had  four  small 
children  of  her  own  ;  but  that  did  not  prevent  her  from  being  an 
excellent  step-mother,  as  step-mothers  go,  and  resolved  to  do  her 
very  best  for  Susie,  who  had  made  her  formal  entrance  into 
society  at  the  last  Drawing-room.    That  is  to  say,  that  whenever 
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she  issned  invitations  for  a  dinner-party,  she  took  care  to  consult 
Susie's  interests  by  the  inclusion  of  at  least  one  eligible  young 
man  in  the  list. 

On  this  particular  occasion  she  had  two;  namely,  Mr. 
Frederick  Musgrave,  and  Captain  Claughton  of  the  4th  Life 
Guards,  to  both  of  whom  had  been  assigned  parts  in  the  private 
theatricals  which  were  to  take  place  later  in  the  evening.  As  for 
Captain  Claughton,  it  was  perhaps  going  a  little  bit  too  fisur  to 
describe  him  as  strictly  eligible.  He  was  well-bred  and  by  no 
means  bad-looking ;  he  seemed  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  money,  and 
his  father  had  a  considerable  property.  But  then  he  was  not  his 
father's  eldest  son  ;  and  young  fellows  in  the  Household  Brigade 
are  only  too  apt  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  money  which  they  do 
not  possess.  Mr.  Musgrave,  however,  was  certainly  all  right.  It 
was  well  known  that  he  would  in  due  season  inherit  the  fortune 
of  his  uncle,  the  Dean  of  St.  Cyprian's,  an  old  man  in  failiug 
health,  who,  as  Mrs.  Moore  had  heard  upon  the  best  authority, 
had  been  economising  more  than  half  of  his  income  for  many 
years  past.  Mr.  Musgrave,  therefore,  might  be  encouraged  with 
a  clear  conscience,  and  of  late  Mr.  Musgrave  had  received  as 
much  encouragement  as  any  young  man  could  wish  for.  These 
theatricals,  for  instance,  had  been  got  up  entirely  by  his  wish  and 
under  his  supervision.  He  knew  something  about  theatrical 
matters,  for  he  was  the  author  of  a  little  comedy  which  had  been 
accepted  by  a  London  manager,  and  was  even  now  being  per- 
formed nightly;  besides  which,  he  had,  when  at  Oxford,  been 
somewhsit  notorious  as  an  amateur  actor.  And  so,  in  permitting 
him  to  arrange  this  entertainment,  and  to  instruct  Susie  in  an 
art  of  which  she  had  hitherto  been  ignorant,  one  seemed,  as  it 
were,  to  be  killing  two  birds  with  a  single  stone;  because,  of 
course,  one  wishes  one's  entertainments  to  be  successful  almost 
as  much  as  one  wishes  one's  step-daughter  to  be  provided  with  a 
husband.  i 

Fred  Musgrave  fully  intended  the  entertainment  to  be  suc- 
cessful ;  perhaps,  too,  he  intended  to  oblige  his  hostess  in  the 
other  particular  specified.  At  all  events,  he  was  beginning  to 
think  that  he  did;  and  the  somewhat  forward  behaviour  of 
Captain  Claughton  made  him  think  so  still  more.  Trim,  sUm 
Captain  Claughton,  with  his  closely  cut  black  hair,  his  slight 
moustache,  his  perfectly  fitting  clothes  and  his  eye-glass,  assumed 
during  dinner  a  certain  air  of  confidential  familiarity  in  talking 
to  Miss  Moore  which  struck  the  other  young  man  as  rather 
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oflfensive.  As,  however,  the  other  jouDg  man  was  very  good- 
natured  and  easy-going,  he  did  not  lose  his  temper,  but  only 
wondered  whether  Miss  Moore  really  liked  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
hoped  she  didn't,  and  was  a  little  bit  afraid  that  she  did.  It 
seemed  quite  possible  that  she  might,  nor  was  there  any  reason 
why  she  shouldn't ;  for  Claughton  was  a  very  pleasant-mannered 
fellow,  and  she  had  already  seen  enough  of  him  to  have  dis- 
covered that  his  admiration  was  not  given  to  everybody.  If  he 
admired  her,  he  paid  her  a  compliment  which  no  doubt  she 
deserved,  but  which  she  might  nevertheless  be  pardoned  for 
appreciating. 

Susie  Moore,  though  not  likely  to  achieve  renown  by  reason 
of  her  beauty,  had  been  pronounced  to  be  *  decidedly  upon  the 
pretty  side '  by  her  step-mother.  *  She  has  points,'  that  unbiassed 
critic  had  declared.  *  Of  course,  if  you  take  her  piecemeal,  there 
isn't  much  to  be  said  for  her ;  but  she  has  a  genuine  complexion, 
and  her  hair  and  eyes  are  of  a  rather  nice  shade  of  brown,  and 
the  general  effect  is  quite  pleasing.  Besides,  she  is  as  good  as 
gold.' 

The  latter  encomium  may  have  been  irrelevant,  but  it  was  true, 
and  it  certainly  deserved  to  be  reckoned  among  Susie's  charms. 
One  may  venture  to  say,  without  fear  of  giving  offence  (because 
no  young  woman  would  think  of  applying  the  remark  to  anybody 
except  her  neighbours),  that,  whatever  may  be  the  charms  of 
dibutantes  of  the  present  day,  that  is  scarcely  the  one  for  which 
the  majority  of  them  are  conspicuous,  and  perhaps  it  was  Sasie's 
possession  of  it  that  had  aroused  the  interest  of  Captain  Claughton, 
who  had  dawdled  through  many  London  seasons.  Possibly  also  it 
may  have  been  that  which  had  attracted  Fred  Musgrave ;  though 
he  was  a  man  of  quite  another  type^  and  had  had  fewer  oppor- 
tunities of  discovering  its  rarity. 

He  himself  might  almost  have  been  cited  as  coming  under  the 
same  denomination.  Notwithstanding  his  twenty-seven  years,  he 
had  remained  to  most  intents  and  purposes  a  boy.  He  was  liable 
to  be  carried  away  by  occasional  enthusiasms,  such  as  his  present 
craze  for  the  drama ;  he  had  a  fine,  healthy  belief  in  his  fellow- 
creatiu-es,  nearly  all  of  whom  he  liked,  and,  having  always  been 
extremely  popular,  he  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  taking  his  own 
way  and  expecting  that  other  people  would  see  the  reasonableness 
of  making  their  convenience  suit  his.  Probably  he  would  have 
been  rather  a  spoilt  boy  but  for  the  natural  sweetness  of  his  dis- 
position, which  had  enabled  him  to  keep  upon  tolerably  good 
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terms  even  with  his  crabbed  and  arbitrary  old  uncle.  In  respect  of 
personal  appearance  he  bad  the  advantage  of  Captain  Ciaughton, 
being  tall,  broad-shouldered,  and  handsome,  with  curly  fair  hair, 
blue  eyes,  and  regular  features.  In  a  vague  sort  of  way  he  was 
understood  to  be  clever,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  had  as 
yet  done  much  to  earn  that  reputation,  save  by  the  production  of 
the  comedy  above  mentioned. 

When  one  has  such  a  number,  of  things  to  make  one  happy 
as  health,  strength,  good  looks,  popularity,  and  a  rich  uncle,  one 
must  be  abnormal  indeed  if  pne  does  not  enjoy  life,  and  Fred 
Musgrave  enjoyed  it  thoroughly.  He  enjoyed  General  Moore's 
dinner,  in  spite  of  the  slight  disturbance  of  equilibrium  which  has 
been  alluded  to ;  he  enjoyed  making  preparations  for  the  play 
afterwards,  and  giving  last  instructions  to  Susie,  whom  he  had 
been  carefully  drilling  during  the  previous-  fortnight;  and  most 
of  all  he  enjoyed  the  play  itself,  which  proved  an  unbroken 
triumph  for  him  from  beginning  to  end.  Captain  Claughton,  to 
be  sure,  had  to  figure  in  it  as  Susie's  lover ;  the  exigencies  of  the 
piece  demanded  that.  But  Captain  Claughton's  histrionic  abilities 
were  but  slender,  and  though  h&  got  through  his  part  respectably, 
he  did  not  throw  much  animation  into  it  or  obtain  much  applause 
from  his  audience.  Fred,  on  the  other  hand,  was  applauded 
loudly,  and  a  great  many  flattering  things  were  said  both  of  and 
to  him  after  the  conclusion  of  the  performance,  which  was  suc- 
ceeded by  what  Mrs.  Moore  was  pleased  to  call  ^a  little  impromptu 
dance.' 

*  Fine  young  fellow,  that  young  Musgrave  ! '  one  of  her  guests 
remarked  to  her  as  she  stood  in  the  doorway,  smiling  benignly 
upon  the  dancers ;  ^  one  doesn't  often  see  such  a  happy  combina* 
tion  of  brains  and  physique.     Pity  he  has  no  regular  occupation.' 

*  Well,  perhaps,'  agreed  Mrs..  Moore  indulgently ;  *  but  he 
seems  to  be  able  to  make  plenty  of  occupations  for  himself,  and 
he  will  never  be  under  the  necessity  of  working  for  his  living,  I 
suppose.' 

Mrs.  Moore's  friend,  who  was  a  middle-aged  gentleman  of 
large  experience,  shook  his  head  with  a  sceptical  smile.  *I  under- 
stand that  he  is  entirely  dependent  upon  his  uncle,  Dean  Musgrave, 
the  most  cantankerous,  cross-grained  old  wretch  in  the  three 
kingdoms.  Suppose  his  uncle  were  to  take  it  into  his  head  to 
cut  him  off  with  a  shilling  to-morrow ! ' 

*  Oh,  but  he  would  never  do  such  a  wicked  thing ! '  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Moore,  quite  shocked. 
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*  There's  no  saying  what  an  old  man  may  not  do/  returned 
the  other  impressively.  *  I  myself  had  an  uncle  who  married 
when  he  was  nearer  seventy  than  aixty,  and,  if  you'll  believe  me, 
that  man  had  three  children  before  he  died.  Left  the  whole  of 
his  money  among  them  too,  though  for  years  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  spending  the  greater  part  of  every  summer  in  our  house 
and  growling  at  the  cook.  Besides^  hasn't  old  Musgrave  got  a 
prodigal  son  somewhere  or  other,  whom  he  kicked  out  of  doors  in 
days  gone  by  ? ' 

^  Oh,  no,  I  don't  think  so,'  answered  Mrs.  Moore ;  ^  I  never 
heard  a  word  about  his  having  had  any  children.' 

*  Well,  I  have.  Upon  second  thoughts  I'm  not  sure  that  it 
wasn't  a  prodigal  daughter.    Anyhow,  there  was  somebody.' 

Mrs.  Moore  made  a  mental  note  of  the  alleged  circumstance. 
She  did  not  know  very  much  about  Mr.  Musgrave  or  his  belong- 
ings, and  perhaps  it  might  become  her  duty  to  make  inquiries. 

Meanwhile  Fred,  unconscious  of  the  disagreeable  possibilities 
which  were  being  forecast  on  his  behalf,  was  dancing  with  pretty 
little  Susie  Moore,  and  it  so  chanced  that  when  their  waltz  was 
over,  and  when  he  had  led  her  into  the  apology  for  a  conservatory 
which  adjoined  the  ball-room,  she  began,  in  the  innocence  of  her 
heart,  to  question  him  about  his  present  manner  of  life  and  his 
plans  for  the  future,  of  which  she  was  even  more  ignorant  than 
her  mother.  Fred  did  not  object  to  being  questioned ;  he  had 
nothing  to  conceal,  and  he  waa  pleased  that  Miss  Moore  should 
display  any  interest  in  his  career. 

*  My  present  ambition,'  he  informed  her,  *  is  to  develop  into 
a  dramatic  author.  That  is  a  very  respectable  sort  of  ambition, 
it  seems  to  me,  though  my  uncle  thinks  diflFerently.' 

*Your  uncle  and  you  generally  do  think  differently,  don't 
you  ? '  asked  the  girl. 

*  I  should  hardly  say  that :  we  get  on  wonderfully  well,  con- 
sidering all  things.  As  for  our  thinking  alike,  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  whether  we  do  or  not,  because  my  uncle  has  a  sort  of  mania 
for  opposition.  It  would  go  to  his  heart  to  have  to  confess  that 
he  agreed  with  you  upon  any  given  subject.  He  disapproves 
strongly  of  my  writing  plays ;  but  that's  a  matter  of  course.  I 
suppose  he  would  disapprove  of  my  accepting  the  office  of  Prime 
Minister,  if  it  were  offered  to  me.' 

*  That  must  be  rather  disagreeable  for  you.' 

*  Oh,  I'm  accustomed  to  it,  and  I  don't  mind.  It's  only  his 
way.    Every  now  and  then  we  have  ja  quarrel — we  are  supposed 
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to  be  in  the  midst  of  a  quarrel  at  present — ^but  it  blows  over  after 
a  bit,  and  we  go  on  as  before.' 

'Does  that  mean  that  yon  always  end  by  doing  what  yon 
wish  ? ' 

*  Wei],  pretty  much;  but  then  I  never  wish  to  do  what  he  has 
any  business  to  dislike.' 

*  I  should  think  he  must  have  been  very  kind  to  you,'  observed 
Susie,  after  a  moment  of  reflection;  ^you  seem  to  live  only  to 
amuse  yourself.' 

*  Oh,  Mifis  Moore,  what  a  cruel  thing  to  say !  I  am  sure  I  have 
every  wish  to  lead  a  useful  existence;  but  I  really  don't  see  why 
I  shouldn't  amuse  myself  into  the  bargain.  My  amusements  are 
quite  healthy  and  innocent.  I  play  cricket;  I  shoot  a  little, 
when  I  get  the  chance ;  I  hunt  a  little,  if  anybody  is  good  enough 
to  give  me  a  mount;  and  sometimes  I  take  a  part  in  private 
theatricals.     There's  no  harm  in  all  that,  is  there  ? ' 

*  No  ;  only  I  should  have  thought  that,  with  your  talents,  you 
might  have  been  better  employed.' 

*  I  know  what  you  mean ;  I  ought  to  have  a  profession.  Now, 
I'll  tell  you  exactly  how  that  matter  stands.  Shortly  after  I 
matriculated  my  uncle  gave  me  my  choice  of  the  professions  which 
he  said  were  the  only  ones  open  to  a  gentleman.  There  weren't 
a  great  many  of  them.  The  Navy  of  course  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  so  that  there  remained  the  Army,  the  Church,  the  Bar,  and 
Diplomacy.  I  chose  the  Army.  He  said,  Very  well ;  only  I 
must  take  my  degree  first — which  practically  disposed  of  that. 
Diplomacy  wouldn't  do,  because  of  my  ignorance  of  foreign 
languages ;  I  didn't  feel  that  I  had  any  vocation  for  the  Church  ; 
and  accordingly  I  swallowed  the  requisite  number  of  dinners  and 
became  a  barrister.  But  the  study  of  the  law  is  simply  loathsome 
to  me,  whereas  I  really  do  think  that  I  have  some  little  turn  for 
the  composition  of  dramatic  dialogue.  Consequently  I  write  pla3-s 
instead  of  pleading  cases.  According  to  my  ideas,  the  one  is  as 
much  a  profession  as  the  other ;  but  my  uncle  can't  be  brought  to 
admit  it.' 

*  And  is  he  very  angry  with  you  ? ' 

*  Oh,  he  says  he  never  was  so  disgusted  and  disappointed  in  all 
his  life;  but  that  is  a  mistake.  He  has  been  quite  as  much 
disgusted  and  disappointed  scores  of  times  before,  and  he  will 
continue  to  be  so  to  his  dying  day.' 

Susie  laughed.  *  Poor  old  fellow !  But  don't  you  think  yon 
ought  to  trjr  a^d  do  ^Ji^t  b^  WQUW  V^^  ?  * 
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'That  would  be  an  impossible  ideal  to  .strive  after,  because 
nobody  has  ever  yet  discovered  what  he  would  like,  I  would  a 
great  deal  rather  try  to  do  what  you  would  like,  Miss  Moore.' 

*  I  ?     Oh,  but  I  am  not  your  uncle.' 

^  Let  us  assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  you  are  my 
aunt ;  you  will  find  me  a  dutiful  and  submissive  nephew.  Only 
issue  your  commands,  and  you  shall  be  obeyed  to  the  best  of  my 
poor  ability.' 

Susie  declined  the  responsibility  which  it  was  sought  to  thrust 
upon  her;  yet,  on  being  a  little  further  pressed,  she  did  not 
refuse  to  state  what — supposing  that  she  had  any  reason  to  feel  a 
personal  interest  in  Mr.  Musgrave's  career — she  would  desire  on 
his  behalf.  And  it  was  gratifying  to  hear  that,  in  that  event,  her 
aspirations  would  not,  after  all,  differ  very  widely  from  his  own. 
A  man,  she  thought,  ought  always  to  set  some  definite  object 
before  himself  and  work  towards  it ;  but  she  admitted  that  the 
circumstance  of  his  being  a  barrister  does  not  compel  him  to  keep 
one  eye  for  ever  fixed  upon  the  woolsack.  One  may  very  well  deserve 
to  be  Lord  Chancellor  without  attaining  to  that  dignity,  whereas 
one  can  scarcely  become  the  most  successful  dramatic  author  of 
the  period  without  deserving  it.  Therefore  the  ambitious  play- 
writer  is  rather  more  likely  to  reach  his  goal  than  the  ambitious 
barrister,  while  both  ambitions  must  be  pronounced  equally 
legitimate. 

Now,  anybody  can  guess  what  course  a  conversation  thus 
initiated  was  sure  to  take,  and  if  Fred  Musgrave,  when  he  left 
the  house,  had  not  declared  his  love  to  Susie  Moore,  that  was 
because  he  was  a  conscientious  young  man,  and  knew  that  he  had 
no  business  to  propose  to  anyone  without  having  previously  ob- 
tained his  uncle's  permission  to  do  so.  He  was  not,  however,  so 
conscientious  but  that  he  had  made  his  wishes  tolerably  clear, 
and  Susie  certainly  had  not  seemed  to  be  displeased  with  him. 
And  so,  as  he  was  being  driven  in  a  hansom  towards  the  chambers 
in  St.  James's  where  he  dwelt,  he  whistled  light-heartedly  and 
had  visions  of  a  happy  future.  He  would  go  down  to  Oxford  the 
very  next  day,  he  resolved,  and  make  it  up  with  his  uncle.  That, 
probably,  would  not  be  difficult.  He  had  had  periods  of  estrange- 
ment from  the  old  man  before  now,  and  had  always  been  able  to 
terminate  them  when  it  had  pleased  him  to  do  so.  In  fact,  he 
had  a  pretty  strong  conviction  that  he  was  essential  to  his  uncle's 
comfort,  and  also  that  that  terrible  old  gentleman's  bark  was 
^Qf se  tbai>  his  bit^,     *  J  suppose^'  he  thought^  *  I  shall  b?ive  to 
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make  some  concession.  Perhaps  I  might  promise  to  go  circuit 
once  a  year,  upon  the  understanding  that  I  must  be  allowed  to 
occupy  my  spare  moments  in  composing  comedies.  Of  course, 
when  I  first  introduce  the  subject  of  my  possible  marriage  there 
will  be  a  tremendous  explosion,  but  he'll  cool  down  before  night 
and  see  that  I  might  do  worse.  The  Moores  are  all  right  as  far 
as  breeding  and  connections  go — that's  one  comfort.' 

Then,  having  reached  his  destination,  he  ran  upstairs,  and  on 
the  table  he  espied  the  telegram  from  the  Master  of  All  Saints, 
which  had  been  lying  there  for  the  last  six  hours  or  more. 

*  Comt  here  as  soon  as  you  can.     Your  uncle  is  dangerously 

iu: 

The  young  man  was  startled  and  sobered.  He  had  heard 
nothing  of  this  illness,  and  was  quite  unprepared  for  a  summons 
which,  unfortunately,  he  could  not  at  once  obey.  The  first  train 
for  Oxford  would  leave  at  5.30,  and  it  was  now  nearer  three  than 
two  o'clock.  It  was  hardly  worth  while  to  go  to  bed,  so  he 
changed  his  clothes,  packed  up  a  few  things,  and  smoked  until  it 
was  time  to  start.  Upon  further  reflection  he  did  not  feel  very 
much  alarmed,  his  temperament  always  inclining  him  to  hope  for 
the  best;  still,  although  the  delay  which  had  occurred  in  his 
departure  was  due  to  no  fault  of  his,  he  was  sorry  about  it  and 
afraid  that  the  old  man  might  set  him  down  as  heartless.  As  a 
matter  of  feet  he  was  really  fond  of  the  old  man — more  so,  per- 
haps, than  the  old  man  had  been  of  him.  But  that  is  a  point 
which  can  never  be  decided ;  for  the  secret  of  Dean  Musgrave's 
affections,  supposing  that  he  possessed  any,  remained  in  his  own 
keeping  and  died  with  him. 


CHAPTER  III. 


It  was  still  early  morning  when  Fred  Musgrave  reached  Oxford, 
and  walked  up  from  the  station  to  the  venerable  college  in  which 
for  BO  many  years  his  uncle  had  been  more  feared  than  loved. 
The  ancient  buildings  looked  grim  and  mournful  under  the 
leaden  March  sky ;  the  soft  stone  of  which,  like  all  except  the 
most  modern  Oxford  edifices,  they  had  been  constructed,  was 
peeling  and  crumbling  away,  and  to  a  fanciful  spectator  they 
might  have  worn  an  ominously  suggestive  aspect  of  death  and 
decay.    Fred   Musgrave,  however,   was   not  at    all    a   fanciful 
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person,  and  he  only  thought  that  it  was  a  horrid  raw  morning, 
and  that  he  would  be  glad  to  warm  himself  before  the  dining- 
room  fire.  Nor  did  he  draw  any  gloomy  deductions  from  the 
oiroumstanoe  that  all  the  blinds  in  the  Dean's  residence  were 
drawn  down :  most  people's  blinds  are  down  before  eight  o'clock 
on  a  wintiy  morning. 

It  was,  therefore,  a  great  shock  to  him  when  Williams,  the 
butler,  appeared  with  a  very  long  &ce,  and,  in  answer  to  his 
inquiry,  said :  ^  It's  all  over,  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you.  The 
Dean  expired  peacefully  shortly  after  eleven  o'clock  last  night, 
sir.' 

The  housekeeper  followed,  with  confirmatory  sighs  and  shakings 
of  the  head.  Neither  she  nor  the  butler  had  been  much  attached 
to  their  late  master — indeed,  it  was  quite  impossible  that  they 
should  be — ^but  decency  commands  us  to  look  sad  when  anybody 
dies,  even  though  he  may  have  been  an  old  man  and  a  tyrant 
into  the  bargain.  As  for  Fred,  his  distress  was  genuine,  though 
he  could  not  for  the  moment  find  any  words  in  which  to 
express  it. 

<  How  awfully  sudden ! '  he  exclaimed. 

<  WeU,  I  don't  know  as  we  can  call  it  that,  sir,'  answered  the 
housekeeper,  twisting  her  cap-strings  between  her  fingers.  '  For 
three  days  past  I  'aven't  'ad  no  'opes  myself,  and  when  the  doctor 
come  yesterday  he  give  me  to  understand  as  nothing  more  could 
be  done.* 

*  And  yet  you  never  sent  for  me ! ' 

*  We  durstn't  do  it,  sir,  without  orders.  Day  before  yesterday 
I  says  to  Mr.  Williams — ^which  he  can  bear  me  out  in  that — 
^^  Didn't  somebody  ought  to  telegraph  for  Mr.  Frederick  ?  "  I  says ; 
and  Mr.  Williams  he  quite  agree.  But  I  couldn't  take  upon  me 
to  mention  it,  you  see,  sir;  and  when  Mr.  Breffit  was  here 
yesterday  I  spoke  to  him;  but  he  couldn't  give  me  no  autho- 
rity to  hact.    "  Well,"  he  says,  "  under  the  circumstances,"  he 


<  It  doesn't  much  signify  what  Mr.  Breffit  said,'  interrupted 
Fred,  who  perhaps  was  not  particularly  anxious  to  hear  the  cir- 
cumstances in  question  dilated  upon ;  ^  the  upshot  of  it  is  that, 
among  you,  you  have  managed  to  prevent  me  from  saying  good- 
bye to  my  uncle.' 

<  Which  no  one  can  deplore  that  more  than  I  do,  I'm  sure,  sir,' 
returned  Mrs.  Simpson  with  an  injured  air. 

The  butler  begged  to  assoQie^tQ  luoi^elf  y(\\h  that  expressioa 
VOL,  siY,  w,  L^g^i,  jr  y 
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of  regret.  At  the  same  time,  he  felt  bound  to  say  that  in  his 
opinion  no  blame  attached  to  Mrs.  Simpson.  Mr.  Frederick 
must  be  aware  that  instant  dismissal  would  have  been  the  fate  of 
any  servant  who  should  have  presumed  to  offer  a  suggestion  to 
the  late  Dean. 

Mr.  Frederick  was  quite  aware  of  it ;  and  indeed  he  was  also 
aware  that  both  Williams  and  Simpson  were  inspired  by  more 
friendly  feelings  towards  himself  than  any  that  they  had  ever 
entertained  for  the  old  man,  who  had  paid  them  handsomely  but 
had  treated  them  like  slaves.  *  Well,'  he  said,  after  a  pause,  *it 
was  no  fault  of  yours,  I  suppose ;  but  I  wish  Dr.  Drysdale  had 
thought  of  summoning  me  a  little  sooner.' 

Then  he  asked  for  some  particulars  of  his  uncle's  illness ;  and 
then,  since  we  must  eat,  whatever  happens,  he  had  his  breakfast. 

Later  in  the  morning  he  went  upstairs  and  looked  for  the  last 
time  upon  the  stern,  calm  features  which  had  never  been  quite  so 
terrible  to  him  as  they  had  been  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  His 
uncle  had  not  been  his  friend,  nor  anything  approaching  to  his 
friend ;  no  confidences  had  ever  been  exchanged  between  them, 
nor  had  the  severity  meted  out  to  him  been  even  tempered  by 
justice.  Yet  he  could  not  but  remember,  and  had  no  wish  to 
forget,  that  he  owed  everything  to  his  uncle.  He  well  recollected 
the  day  when,  as  a  boy  of  fifteen,  he  had  been  sent  to  Oxford, 
had  been  introduced  into  the  presence  of  his  alarming  relative, 
and  had  been  coldly  informed  that  henceforth  he  would  be  pro- 
vided for  and  *  educated  in  the  manner  customary  amongst 
English  gentlemen' — always  supposing  that  he  did  not  grossly 
misconduct  himself.  He  had  since  often  wondered  what  would 
have  become  of  him  if  he  had  not  been  adopted  by  the  old  Dean. 
He  had  at  that  time  been  an  orphan,  absolutely  alone  in  the 
world,  and  absolutely  without  means  of  subsistence.  His  fether, 
after  having  amassed  a  large  fortune  as  a  China  merchant,  had 
lost  everything  through  some  unfortunate  speculations  and  had 
dropped  down  dead  on  the  very  day  that  his  bankruptcy  was 
announced.  Then  the  Dean  of  St.  Cyprian's,  who  had  broken  oflf 
all  relations  with  his  brother  from  the  moment  that  the  latter  had 
engaged  in  trade  (an  avocation  which,' according  to  the  Dean's 
ideas,  was  utterly  disgraceful  and  degrading  to  a  Musgrave), 
thought  fit  to  take  charge  of  his  brother's  only  child ;  and  it  is 
but  fair  to  add  that  he  behaved  quite  as  generously  to  Fred  as  he 
would  have  done  to  a  son  of  his  own.  He  was  not  tender ;  he 
made  i^o  allowances  for  the  young  fellow  (except,  in  due  season, 
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a  peoaniarj  one,  which  was  sufficiently  liberal) ;  hd  took  very 
little  interest  in  his  pursuits  or  tastes;  but  he  tolerated  him, 
and  that,  after  all,  was  more  than  he  had  been  able  to  accomplish 
in  the  case  of  any  other  living  mortal,  with  the  solitary  exception 
of  the  Master  of  All  Saints. 

Fred  had  not  distinguished  himself  at  the  University,  save  in 
the  matter  of  athletics ;  but  he  had  been  steady  and  sensible,  and 
had  not  run  up  bills.  Such  differencea  as  he  had  had  with  his 
uncle,  until  that  rather  serious  one  arose  about  the  question  of 
his  career,  had  for  the  most  part  had  their  origin  in  mere  trifles, 
and  the  younger  man  had  always  given  in-^or  at  any  rate 
appeared  to  give  in — with  a  grace  and  good  humour,  which  the 
elder  had  been  unable  to  resist.  To  Fred  these  needless  quarrels 
and  reconciliations  had  seemed  more  comical  than  provokiog ;  he 
had  taken  a  very  indulgent  view  of  the  perversity  ^yhich  had 
brought  them  about;  probably  he  had  to  some  extent  understood 
his  uncle,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  uncle  had  ever 
understood  him. 

Well,  it  was  all  over  now ;  and  henceforth  this  once  destitute 
orphan  would  not  only  be  his  own  master  but  the  master  of  con- 
siderable wealth.  He  could  not  help  thinking  a  little  about  that, 
though  he  was  rather  ashamed  of  admitting  the  thought  at  such 
a  time.  That  he  would  be  the  sole  inheritor  of  his  uncle's 
fortune  he  did  not  doubt  for  a  moment :  who  else  was  there  to 
inherit  it  ?  And  this  reflection  naturally  led  to  the  further  one 
that  there  was  nothing  now  to  debar  him  from  proposing  to  Susie 
Moore. 

The  moment  that  the  breath  is  out  of  the  body  of  a  king  his 
successor  seizes  pen  and  paper  and  indites  a  manifesto  to  the 
nation.  Custom  requires  of  him  that  he  should  do  this,  and  also 
that,  in  doing  it,  he  should  use  certain  conventional  expressions 
of  grief;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  these  manifestoes,  when 
stripped  of  conventionalisms,  usually  amount  to  nothing  more 
or  less  than:  *I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  have  ascended  the 
throne.  Three  cheers  for  me ! '  In  private  life  something  of  the 
same  sort  is  very  apt  to  occur;  and  indeed  there  is  no  help  for  it. 
The  world  is  for  the  living ;  a  man  must  needs  face  his  new  duties 
and  responsibilities  and  privileges ;  one  should  not  be  too  hard 
upon  an  heir  who  finds  that  his  sorrow  is  mingled  with  an  excite- 
ment which  is  not  very  far  removed  from  joy.  But  Fred  did  his 
best  to  qholfe  down  any  such  sentiment,  and  he  received  some 
F  F  a 
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help  in  doing  so  from  the  Master  of  AU  Saints,  who  called  later 
in  the  day  and  who  asked  to  see  him. 

« My  dear  fellow,'  exclaimed  the  old  man,  'I'm  dreadfully  dis- 
tressed  about  this-dreadfolly  distressed  to  hear  that  you  did  not 
arrive  in  time  1  I  blame  myself  for  it ;  though  I  assure  you  I 
had  no  idea  that  my  poor  Mend's  life  was  in  danger  ^«l jester- 
day  afternoon.  As  soon  as  I  knew  that  I  telegraphed;  but 
uiiappily  it  was  too  late.  If  only  you  could  have  met,  he  would 
doubSess  have  forgiven  you.  Not  that  you  have  much  to 
reproach  yourself  with ;  for,  after  all,  it  is  no  crime  to  wnte  a 

play.    Still .  ,  ,     .-. 

« I  don't  think  my  uncle  was  really  very  angry  with  me,  said 
the  young  man,  somewhat  surprised.  '  And  even  if  he  was,  I  am 
sure  he  forgave  me  before  he  died.' 

«Yes-  weU— perhaps.  Let  us  hope  so,  answered  Dr. 
Drysdale,'  who  had  been  going  to  say  a  Uttle  more,  but  who 
changed  his  intention.  It  was  possible  that  no  such  will  as  the 
Dean  had  described  to  him  had  actually  been  executed;  and 
again  it  was  quite  possible  that,  if  executed,  it  had  been  revoked. 
Perhaps  the  best  plan  was  to  keep  his  own  counsel  forthe  present 
since  the  truth  must  so  soon  be  known.  He  contented  hunself, 
therefore,  with  a  few  oracular  utterances  upon  the  uncertamty  of 
all  earthly  things  and  with  making  some  excuses  which  seemed  a 
little  unnecessary  for  his  dead  friend. 

Fred  quite  mistook  his  meaning.  He  thought  he  was  re- 
ceiving a  mild  lecture  for  his  selfishness  and  wilfulness,  and  he 
was  not  at  all  sure  that  he  didn't  deserve  it.  Certainly  there  is 
no  crime  in  writing  a  play,  but  perhaps  he  might  have  shown  a 
little  more  deference  to  the  wishes  of  his  benefector,  whose 
wishes  could  never  be  enforced  again.  As  a  matter  of  feet,  the 
wishes  and  wills  of  deceased  benefectors  can  be  and  are  enforced, 
with  all  the  majesty  of  the  law  to  back  them;  but  this  view  of 
the  case  did  not  present  itself  to  Fred,  and  after  Dr.  Drysdale  had 
left  him  he  was  as  penitent  and  melancholy  as  his  uncle  would 
have  said  that  he  ought  to  be.  ,  .      j     .      ^,         _^ 

He  had,  of  course,  a  good  deal  to  occupy  him  during  the  next 
few  days.  Every  morning  the  post  brought  him  instructions  from 
Mr  Breffit,  who  appeared  in  person  to  attend  the  funeral,  accom- 
panied by  one  Sir  James  Le  Breton,  an  ex-Indian  judge  and  a 
brother  of  the  late  Dean's  wife.  With  this  gentleman  the  Dean 
had  remained  on  terms  of  amity,  although— or  more  probably 
because— they  had  never  met,  and  he  had,  therefore,  at  Mr.  Breffit's 
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suggesiioii,  been  requested  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  that 
could  be  paid  to  his  kinsman. 

Fred  and  he  represented  the  family  of  the  deceased  between 
them ;  there  was  absolutely  no  one  else  who  could  have  been  asked 
to  figure  in  that  capacity,  although  the  ceremony  was  attended  by 
a  large  number  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  some  distinguished 
literary  and  scientific  men  came  down  from  London  in  order  to  be 
present  at  it.  The  majority  of  the  visitors,  having  borne  their 
part  in  a  rite  which  was  rather  imposing  than  touching,  hurried 
away ;  a  few  returned  to  luncheon  at  the  late  Dean's  residence, 
and  after  these  had  departed  Mr.  Breffit  stated,  not  without  a 
certain  mournful  solemnity,  that  it  would  now  be  his  duty  to  read 
the  will. 

From  this  it  appeared,  first  of  all,  that  the  Master  of  All  Saints 
and  Sir  James  Le  Breton  were  nominated  as  executors,  and  that 
to  each  of  them  was  bequeathed  a  sum  of  100^.  as  a  small  token 
of  regard.  The  valuable  library  of  the  testator  was  left  to  the 
College  of  St.  Cyprian's ;  the  servants  took  substantial  legacies ; 
then,  after  a  pause  and  with  something  of  a  sigh,  Mr.  Breffit  an- 
nounced that  a  sum  of  1 0,000{.  was  to  go  to  ^  my  nephew  Frederick 
Musgrave,'  and  that  the  residue  of  the  estate,  real  and  personal, 
went  to  ^  my  daughter,  Laura  Fenton,'  whom  failing,  the  next  of 
kin  was  to  inherit  in  her  place. 

Whether,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  amusing  or  not  to  be  a  so- 
licitor  must  of  course  depend  upon  what  people's  notions  of  amuse- 
ment may  be ;  but  if  a  solicitor's  duties  are  in  the  main  a  little 
dull,  they  are  no  doubt  susceptible  of  occasional  enlivenment  by 
the  power  to  bring  about  a  truly  dramatic  situation,  and  any  satis- 
faction that  Mr.  Breffit  may  have  been  able  to  derive  from  the 
knowledge  of  having  thoroughly  astonished  his  hearers  was  not 
denied  to  him.  Sir  James  Le  Breton,  a  thin,  white-haired  old 
gentleman,  who  had  been  rather  annoyed  to  find  that  he  was  to  be 
saddled  with  the  duties  of  an  executor,  and  somewhat  consoled  on 
hearing  that  he  was  to  have  a  hundred  pounds  for  his  trouble, 
started  up,  exclaiming,  ^God  bless  my  soul!  —  his  daughter, 
Laura  Fenton !  Why,  I  always  understood  that  she  had  died  long 
ago.' 

Fred's  amazement  was  even  more  profound,  since  he  had  not 
until  now  been  aware  that  such  a  person  had  ever  existed.  He 
sat  with  his  mouth  open  and  made  no  remark. 

*  I  am  almost  entirely  without  information  upon  the  subject,* 
Mr.  Breffit  said.  *  When  Dean  Musgrave  first  did  us  the  honour  to 
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entrust  us  'with  the  management  of  his  affairs,  his  dliiighter  was 
already  married,  and  the  references  which  he  has  instructed  me  to 
make  to'  her  in  previous  wills  have  been  unimportant,  and — ^and  I 
may  say  hypothetical.  From  other  sources,  however,  I  have  learnt 
that  about  a  dozen  years  ago  this  lady  contracted  an  alliance  of 
which  her  father  disapproved,  that  she  has  not  since  then  held  any 
communication  with  him,  and  that  she  and  her  husband  emigrated 
to  New  Zealand  immediately  after  their  marriage.  If  living,  die 
is  probably  in  New  Zealand  now.' 

Sir  James  Le  Breton  rubbed  his  ear  impatiently  and  said, 
*  How  the  deuce  are  we  to  get  hold  of  the  woman  ? '  To  which 
Mr.  Breffit  replied,  *  Well,  I  suppose  we  must  advertise.' 

The  Master  of  All  Saints,  who  was  also  present,  but  who  had 
not  opened  his  lips  up  to  now,  observed  in  an  apologetic  tone 
that  nobody  would  quite  like  his  daughter  to  run  away  with  the 
music-master,  and  that  one  could  easily  understand  how  a  man 
upon  the  threshold  of  death  might  hesitate  betweea  the  con* 
flicting  claims  of  paternity  and — and — and,  in  short,  other  claims. 

Mr.  Breffit  regretted  that  he  did  not  possess  the  same  facility 
of  comprehension.  It  was  not  for  him  to  express  any  opinion  as 
to  the  action  of  his  late  client ;  but  he  was  bound  to  say  that  in 
all  his  experience  he  had  never  met  with  a  man  less  given  to 
hesitation.  This  appeared  to  exhaust  all  that  there  was  to  be 
fiaid  about  the  matter.  A  short  period  of  silence  supervened,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  conclave  broke  up.  The  Master  of  All 
Saints,  before  leaving  the  room,  patted  Fred  on  the  shoulder  and 
looked  sympathetic,  but  as  he  could  not  think  of  anything  con- 
solatory to  say  he  adopted  the  wise  course  of  saying  nothing. 

Mr.  Breffit  was  more  outspoken.  Mr.  Breffit  knew  Fred  well, 
and  liked  him.  The  late  Dean,  who  had  been  a  most  litigious 
person  and  had  kept  his  legal  advisers  pretty  constantly  employed, 
had  often  invited  Mr.  Breffit  down  to  Oxford  for  a  day  or  two  at 
a  time,  and  thus  an  acquaintanceship,  which  was  almost  a  friend- 
ship, had  sprung  up  between  the  lawyer  and  the  young  man  who 
had  always  been  understood  to  be  his  uncle's  heir.  When,  there- 
fore, these  two  were  left  together,  the  former  did  not  allow 
professional  reticence  to  deter  him  from  exclaiming,  *  Upon  my 
word  it's  a  confounded  shame  !  And  so  I  would  have  told  him  if 
it  would  have  been  of  the  slightest  use.  But  you  are  as  well 
aware  as  anybody  that  your  uncle  was  not  the  man  to  brook 
interference.'  * 

*  Oh,  I  don't  know  about  it's  being  a  shame,',  said  Fred ;  *it 
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seems  to  me  quite  right  that  he  should  have  provided  for  his 
daughter,  since  he  had  a  daughter.  The  extraordinary  thing  is 
that  neither  he  nor  anybody  else  should  have  breathed  a  word 
about  her  to  me  in  all  these  years.' 

The  lawyer  shrugged  his  shoulders.  *  In  my  opinion,  and  in 
everybody  else's  opinion,  she  was  virtually,  if  not  actually,  dead ; 
and  your  uncle  did  not  like  his  family  affairs  to  be  talked  about. 
I  might  have  warned  you  that  there  was  just  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt  about  your  succeeding  to  his  property,  but  I  had  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  there  was  such  a  possibility,  so  I  thought  it  best 
to  hold  my  tongue  with  regard  to  matters  which  did  not  concern 
me.' 

*  It's  all  quite  as  it  should  be,'  Fred  declared.  *  Discoveries 
of  this  kind  rather  take  one's  breath  away;  but  I  certainly  have 
no  cause  to  complain.  Ten  thousand  pounds  is  a  good  round 
sum.' 

*0h,  you  think  so,  do  you?  You  imagine  that  you  will  be 
able  to  live  upon  the  interest  of  10,000i.  ?  You  imagine,  perhaps, 
that  you  have  hitherto  been  living  upon  such  an  income  ? ' 

*  There's  no  imagination  about  it.  My  uncle  allowed  me  three 
hundred  a  year.' 

*And  paid  the  greater  part  of  your  expenses  into  the 
bargain.' 

*  Well,  he  helped  me  out  with  a  cheque  from  time  to  time ; 
but  if  I  can  get  five  per  cent,  for  my  money ' 

*  You  can't  get  five  per  cent,  for  your  money — nobody  can. 
And  you  have  no  profession  worth  speaking  of.  I  confess  I  should 
look  upon  it  as  a  bad  business  if  I  didn't  feel  tolerably  certain 
that  your  cousin  Mrs.  Fenton  is  no  more.' 

*  Why  shouldn't  she  be  alive  and  well  ? ' 

*  Simply  because  she  has  given  no  signs  of  life  for  twelve 
years.  Just  consider  what  the  position  of  affairs  is.  Here  is 
a  woman,  married  to  a  musician  who  certainly  can  be  no  great 
master  of  his  craft,  or  he  wouldn't  have  emigrated.  She  is  the 
only  child  of  a  rich  man — for,  mind  you,  the  Dean  inherited  from 
more  than  one  relation,  and  he  held  house  property  which  has 
greatly  increased  in  value.  I  shall  be  very  much  surprised  if  his 
estate  realises  a  penny  less  than  200,000i.  Well  now,  I  ask  you, 
is  it  likely  that  a  woman  so  circumstanced  would  have  allowed  all 
this  time  to  elapse  without  so  much  as  trying  the  effect  of  saying, 
"  I  beg  your  pardon  "  ? ' 
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^  It  doesn't  strike  me  as  impossible.  I  wonder  whether  yoa 
will  succeed  in  unearthing  her  I ' 

'  I  hope  that  she  is  a  little  too  far  beneath  the  sorface  of  the 
earth  for  that ;  but  of  course  every  inquiry  will  be  made,  and  I 
trust  that  our  labours  may  be  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  her 
burial  certificate/ 

'  Thanks ;  but  it  seems  rather  shabby  to  wish  her  dead,  poor 
thing !    Anyhow,  I  had  better  assume  that  she  is  alive.* 

^  Oh,  yes,  you  had  better  assume  that  in  the  meantime.  And 
if  I  were  you,  I  should  abandon  all  thought  of  a  literary  career. 
Literary  earnings  are  very  precarious  at  best,  and  then,  you  see, 
literature  leads  to  nothing.  A  barrister  may  not  make  his  fortune 
while  he  is  young ;  but  he  h&s  always  the  prospect  of  dropping 
into  some  snug  berth  or  other  by  the  time  that  he  is  growing 
old.' 

Fred,  however,  did  not  seem  disposed  to  listen  to  well-meant 
advice  upon  that  point. 


{^ohe  continued.) 
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*mHE  Ktilessness  of  Angling*  has  excited  the  indignation  of 
X  the  Spectator*  Anglers  are  in  a  parlous  state  if  there  be 
pitilessness  in  the  catching  of  fish.  But,  after  all,  we  may  answer, 
like  Mr.  Punch's  little  boy,  *  Wha's  catching  fish  ? '  Even  the 
humane  person  in  the  Spectator  will  admit  that  there  is  no  cruelty 
in  not  catching  fish.  Angling,  as  usually  practised,  is  merely  an 
innocent  way  of  taking  the  air,  and  the  water,  more  of  the  water 
than  one  wants  occasionally.  Angling  encourages  the  skill  of 
rod-makers,  fly-makers,  makers  of  lines  and  hooks.  It  also  fosters 
the  poetic  imagination,  as  everyone  knows  who  has  listened  to 
fishing  stories.  They  are  all  pure  fanciful  myths,  reposing  on 
the  suppressed  hypothesis  that  people  catch  trout.  Speaking  for 
myself,  I  can  call  witnesses  who  will  swear,  on  a  copy  of  the 
SpectatoTj  that  I  never  catch  anything.  Very  few  people  do. 
The  thunder  in  the  air,  the  east  wind,  the  absence  of  flies,  the 
presence  of  too  many  flies,  too  strong  a  wind,  no  wind  at  all, 
too  much  water,  too  little  water,  the  breaking  of  a  top  joint,  the 
loss  of  one's  fly-book,  the  stupidity  of  the  boatman,  the  dexterity 
of  the  young  lady  who  works  the  landing-net — all  these  and  other 
accidents  make  fly-fishing  the  most  harmless  of  sports.  For  my 
own  part,  I  can  fancy  no  recreation  in  which  a  Buddhist  might 
participate  with  a  conscience  more  void  of  oflence. 

• 
But  even  if  one  caught  fish  (which  is  a  mere  poetic  dream) 
the  amusement  would  not  be  cruel.    The  writer  thinks  it  takes 
a  long  time  to  *  kill '  a   salmon  or  large  trout.     That  may  be 
because  when  she  herself  landed  her  first  fish  she  put  her  fingers 
in  her  ears,  ran  away,  and  screamed.     Of  course  that  fish  was 
long  a  dying ;  the  captor  probably  remembers  how,  whenever  she 
returned  and  looked  at  it,  the  wretched  gudgeon  was  flapping  its 
tail.     No  wonder  the  Spectator  thought  angling  pitiless.    But  it 
does  not  really  *take  many  minutes   to  kill*  a  fish.    If   the 
Spectator  will  hit  him  one  lap  just  where  his  neck  should  be,  he 
will  expire  without  a  sigh  or  a  struggle.     No  euthanasia  can  be 
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more  prompt,  no  extinction  more  painless.  The  veal  cutlet  of 
the  Spectatorial  dinner,  the  bacon  of  breakfast,  nay  the  mutton, 
the  beef,  and  the  chicken  sufiFer  infinitely  more — I  mean  the 
animals  which  purvey  them  suffer  infinitely  more  in  dying 
than  the  salmon  or  trout. 

But  when  the  Spectator  talks  of  *  killing '  a  fish,  landing  him 
may  be  meant.  Is  that  such  a  painful  process?  Trout,  the 
most  shy  of  our  fish,  often  come  back  and  are  captured,  with 
the  angler's  broken  fly  or  casting  line  in  their  mouths.  Would 
they  do  this  if  they  were  so  much  hurt  ?  Suppose  you  went  to 
the  editor  of  the  Spectator  while  he  was  on  the  feed ;  suppose 
you  delicately  cast  a  nicely  devilled  whitebait  over  him,  rose  him, 
and  hooked  him ;  suppose  that  he  leaped  in  the  air  four  or  five 
feet  high  and  then  ran  below  the  table,  and  sulked,  and  tried  to 
entangle  the  line  in  the  legs  of  chairs.  Then,  of  course,  you 
would  tighten  the  line  on  him,  and  tap  the  butt  of  the  rod,  and 
your  gillie  would  throw  stones  at  him,  or  stir  him  up  with  a 
young  tree.  If  this  succeeded,  he  would  make  the  reel  sing, 
rushing  upstairs,  plunging  downstairs,  racing  up  and  down  the 
drawing-room,  and  finally  would  break  you  in  the  banisters. 

Well,  after  all  this  play,  do  you  think  it  likely  that  if  you 
fished  over  the  dining-room  again,  you  would  raise  the  editor  with 
a  mutton  cutlet,  an  asparagus,  or  a  strawberry  ?  Assuredly  not ;  he 
would  be  *  put  down '  for  days  and  only  rise  at  arrowroot,  and  that 
very  cautiously.  But  trout  do  not  behave  thus.  It  often  happens 
that,  after  being  hooked  on  a  small  blue  dun,  and  breaking  the 
casting  line,  they  return  and  rise  at  a  sedge,  or  an  alder,  and  get 
landed.  So  I  am  told,  for,  as  I  have  admitted,  I  never  catch 
anything  myself.  What  is  the  inference  ?  Clearly,  that  trout  do 
not  feel  like  men  and  editors.  I  could  not  fish,  I  could  not  take 
the  chance  of  inflicting  such  anguish,  as  a  trout  would  feel  if  it 
felt  like  the  editor  in  the  cruel  scene  which  I  have  steeled  myself 
to  describe.     I  could  not  bear,  like  Praed's  Red  Fisherman,  to 

Draw  out  an  Alderman,  jolly  and  fat, 
With  a  belly  as  broad  as  a  brimming  vat, 
And  a  nose  as  red  as  a  comet. 

But  trout  are  often  hooked  in  parts  of  their  gills  which  are  made 
of  a  transparent  homy  substance,  and  which  feel  no  more  than 
your  shirt  collar,  or  in  a  substance  like  white  leather,  which  feels 
about  as  much  as  your  gloves.  If  you  raise  and  hook  a  salmon, 
what  does  he  usually  do  ?  He  swims  slowly  about,  and  does  not 
concern  himself  much  at  first.     Then  he  thinks  he  will  cross  the 
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pool  and  feed  on  the  other  side.  Bat  he  finds  that  something 
is  impeding  his  motion,  he  shakes  his  head,  jerks,  and  then,  losing 
his  presence  of  mind^  he  skips  and  bounces  here  and  there,  not 
because  he  is  in  pain,  but  because  he  wishes  to  regain  his  liberty. 


The  Spectator  argues,  however,  that  most  trout  sulk  after 
being  hooked,  and  that  only  in  rare  cases  do  they  come  back  for 
more.  This  does  not  prove  that  they  have  been  hurt,  however. 
It  only  shows  that  they  resent  havmg  been  duped.  The  trout  is 
always  playing  a  game  against  the  angler  and  the  water  fly, 
whatever  fly  may  be  on,  the  water.  He  argues  that  he  lancieB  he 
knows  a  March  Brown  when  he  sees  it,  andthat  he  is  aware  of 
spurious  imitations.  Naturally,  when  he  makes  a  bite  at  a  spuri- 
ous imitation,  he  feels  that  he  has  been  made  a  fool  of,  and  he 
sulks.  You  can  put  him  down  by  a  clumsy  cast,  even  when  he 
has  not  risen  at  all.  *  There  is  one  of  these  advertising  fellows,* 
he  says,  ^  with  his  (iheap  substitutes  for  oUve  duns,'  and  he  leaves 
off  dining.  You  see  his  sulky  shoulder  ploughing  the  crystal 
stream  as  he  shogs  off.  He  is  not  physically  hurt,  but  his  finer 
feelings  are  wounded.  The  Spectatory  if  I  understand  the 
argument,  says  that,  when  a  fish  once  hooked  does  return,  it  is 
because  he  wants  a  pick-me-up  after  all  th^  anguish  and  excite- 
ment. Instinct  urges  him  td  r^dtore  tissue.  But  if  that  were 
so,  aU  hooked  andtcsoaped  trout  would  rise  voraciously,  to  restore 
tissue,  after  their  flutter  with  the  angler.  The  Spectator  admits, 
nay  urges,  that  this  is  not  so,  that  only  a  few  hooked  fish  are 
caught  afterwards,  with  the  flies  and  cast  in  their  mouths. 
But  they  would  all  do  this,  if  they  were  in  such  pressing  need 
of  refreshment.  They  would  be  like  those  extraordinary  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who,  as  soon  as  they  find  they  cannot  marry 
the  being  they  want,  wed  the  first  person  who  comes  along.  So 
trout,  fiying  firom  one  hook,  would  hasten  to  take  the  next  chance. 
I  have  known  two  boys,  fishing  for  perch  hard  by  each  other,  see 
first  one  of  their  floats  go  down,  and  then  the  other.  Both  pulled 
in,  and  both  were  ftiat  in  the  same  perch.  After  swallowing  one 
hook  it  went  on  and  took  the  other.  This  is  not  a  fieible  ;  the  scene 
was  Faldonside  Loch,  many  years  ago.  It  can  scarcely  be  argued 
that  there  was  ^  pitilesi^ess '  in  fishing  for  this  voracious  perch. 

The  Spectator  is  puzzled  and  horrified  by  the  undeniable  fact 
that  Mr.  John  Bright  was  a  fisher.  It  is  the  brightest  point  in 
his  character  to  my  thinking,  for  my  tastes  in  poetry  and  politics 
(especially  as  to  the  Factory  Acts)  were  not  Mr.  Bright's.    But 
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the  Spectator  is  puzzled — so  good  a  man  and  (previous  to  the 
little  trouble  of  1886)  so  excellent  a  Liberal.  Yet  he  fished. 
What  would  William  Wordsworth  have  said  ? — ^William  who  *  never 
mixed  his  pleasure  or  his  pride  with  suffering  of  the  meanest 
thing  that  breathes,'  which  is  blank  verse,  if  not  argument.  Why, 
like  Mark  Twain's  bad  boy,  William  Wordsworth  would  have  *  said 
it  was  bully.'  People  do  not  seem  to  know  that  William  Words- 
worth was  a  keen  angler.  His  sport  is  described  by  Dorothy  in 
her  journal,  and  his  poems  actually  smell  of  trout.  A  writer  in 
Blackwood^B  Magazine  (July)  fancies  that  Wordsworth  had  a 
moral  objection  tx)  fishing.  But  Wordsworth  knew  that  trout 
don't  feel,  and  for  the  eternal  confusion  of  the  Spectator^  he 
writes ; — 

WHILE  FLOWING  RIVERS  YIELD  A  BLAMELESS  SPORT, 
SHALL  LIVE   THE  NAME   OF  WALTON,  SAGE  BENIGN. 


Shelley  pitched  into  Wordsworth  about  fishing.  Shelley 
thought  it  pitiless.  Probably  he  thought  that  young  ladies  don't 
feel.  He  would  make  love  to  them,  make  fools  of  them,  and 
leave  them,  and  laugh  at  them,  and  call  them  vulgar  school-girls. 
I  prefer  the  pitilessness  of  old  William  Wordsworth,  and  of 
Walton,  sage  benign. 

* 

All  this  suggests  the  yearly  problem.  What  do  the  men  with 
long  rods  catch  in  the  Regent's  Canal,  near  Lord's  ?  I  saw  a 
crowd  there  lately,  and  found  they  were  waiting  for  the  rise,  like 
stockbrokers,  but  it  was  difficult  to  make  out  what  fish  were 
rising.  They  may  have  been  dace  or  roach,  and,  as  I  have  no 
ambition  to  capture  these,  nor  the  idiotically  gullible  greyling,  I 
will  make  a  concession  to  the  Spectator^  and  admit  that  dace, 
roach,  and  greyling  fishing  is  horribly  cruel.    But  salmon  and 

trout  do  not  feel. 

*     * 

After  so  much  prose,  here  followeth  verse,  of  a  fragrant 
summer  character,  and  admirably  adapted  for  consumption  in  hot 
weather. 

MEADOW-SWEET. 

The  meadow-sweet  was  uplifting 

Its  plumelets  of  delicate  hue. 
The  clouds  were  all  dreamily  drifting 

Above  in  the  blue. 
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On  the  day  when  I  broke  from  my  tether, 
And  fled  from  square  and  from  street  \ — 

The  day  we  went  walking  together 
In  the  meadow,  Sweet. 

The  meadow,  sweet  with  its  clover 

And  bright  with  its  butterenps  lay ; 
The  swallows  kept  eddying  over 

All  flashing  and  gay ; 
I  remember  a  fairylike  feather 

Sailed  down  your  coming  to  greet. 
The  day  we  went  walking  together 

In  the  meadow.  Sweet. 

Ah !  the  meadow.  Sweet !  and  the  singing 

Of  birds  in  the  boughs  overhead ! 
And  your  soft  little  hand  to  mine  clingiDg, 

And  the  words  that  you  said 
When — bold  in  the  beautiful  weather — 

I  laid  my  love  at  your  feet 
The  day  we  went  walking  together 

In  the  meadow,  Sweet.  Frances  Wynne. 

*     • 
* 

An  Orcadian  correspondent  sends  the  following  anecdote  of 
*  How  a  Minister  encouraged  Superstition.'  Can  we  blame  the 
worthy  pastor  for  making  use  of  the  spiritual  machinery  at  his 
command  ?  It  was  a  pious  fraud,  an  innocent  piece  of  priestcraft. 
Here  begins  the  story,  as  told  to  my  correspondent  by  a  native : — 

^Aye,  there  was   once   a  minister  here,  a  drunkard  called 

X (his  relations  may  be  living  still),  and  in  that  time,  you 

see,  all  the  collections  taJ^en  in  the  kirk  were  put  in  a  box  and  a 
note  kept  by  the  elder,  and  at  the  end  of  every  quarter  the  elders 
opened  the  box,  and  what  was  in  it  was  divided  among  the  poor  of 
the  parish.  There  was  one  Sabbath  that  one  of  the  elders  went  to 
the  vestry  for  the  box,  and  when  he  opened  it  it  was  empty.  He  cam' 
back  and  he  askit  the  minister  to  search  him,  but  ^^  Na,  na,  Jeems," 
says  he ;  ^'  no  one's  dooting  you.  But  never  mind  the  money ;  if 
it's  within  the  ring  o'  Ronsay,  I'll  have  it  back  before  next  Sunday." 

*Auld  Tarn  K was  kirk  officer,  and  he  was  always  the 

last  to  leave  the  kirk,  an'  this  day  the  minister  stayed  and  walked 
home  with  him. 

* "  This  is  an  awkward  thing  that's  happened  me,  Tarn,"  says 
he,  "  and  it'll  ha'e  me  do  the  thing  I'd  rather  leavet" 

^"  Aye,  sir,  an'  what's  that  ?  " 
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* "  Oh,  just  tx)  raise  the  Deevil,  and  he'll  come  to  the  man  that 
took  that  money  either  in  a  wind  that'll  no  leave  him  leaf  nor 
sheaf,  or  wi'  a  rope  to  hang  him  over  his  own  door." 

^  Auld  Tarn  never  said  a  word  more  till  they  cam'  to  the 
Manse,  and  then  he  went  on  home. 

*  Now  in  that  time  every  man  rjose  veify  oarly,  long  before  day, 
to  thrash  wi'  the  flail.     The  next  night  the  minister  sent  his  man 

wi'  a  rope  and  a  lantern  to-  G (that  wfts  Tam's  hoose,  ye 

see),  and  he  bid  him  go,  once  the  house  was  dark,  to  the  bam,  and 
hang  a  rope  wi'  a  noose  on  it  above.  Tam's  thrashing-floor. 
Well,  the  man  does  this  and  goes  aff  a  bit  to  watch. 

^  In  a  little  Tam  cam'  oot  and  he  lighted  his  lamp,  and  the 
first  thing  he  saw  was  the  rope  wi'  the  noose  and  his  ain  shadow 
big  and  black  on  the  wa'  behind.  He  just  turned  and  left  the 
lamp  lowin',  and  never  stopped  till  he  was  at  the  back  o'  the  bed, 
and  out  o'  that  he  didna  moye  till  well  on  in,  ^he  daylight.  When 
he  cam'  out  the  rope  was  gone. 

^  Well,  Tam  said  nothing,  and  the  minister  said  nothing,  and 
he  swore  his  man  to  say  nothing ;  but  before  the  end  o'  the  week 
the  minister  heard  that  Tam  had  been  seen  going  towards  the 
Bringean,  where  the  kirk  wa8,^very  late  at  night. 

*  The  next  Sabbath,  after  the  service,  the  minister  said,  ^^  Now 

go  and  look  in  the  box,"  and  sure  enough 'theire  was  every  penny 

that  should  be.     The  minister  never  said  a  word  of  what  he  had 

done,  and  it  was  not  till  after  his  death  and  that  of  auld  Tam 

that  the  "  man  "  revealed  the  way  in  which  he  played  the  devil 

"  for  one  night  only  !  " ' 

*     •  .       - 

# 

The  verses  which  follow  take  a  somewhat  pessimistic  view  of 
things  and  worlds.  If  this  be  the  worst  of  all  possible  worlds, 
as  pessimists  declare,  why,  the  others  must  be  better,  and  may  be 
very  good  indeed.  Old  Dumas  declared  that  Heaven  had  made  but 
one  drama,  this  life  of  ours,  that  for  six  thousand  years  man  had 
been  hissing  the  piece,  but  that  he,  for  one,  would  never  hiss  it. 
To  hiss  the  drama,  as  performed  on  other  stages,  with  other 
companies  and  properties,  does  appear  premature. 

A    WARNING  TO  NEW  WORLDS. 

You  far-ofiF  star  serene  and  coid^'    • 

You've  lived  through  cycles  more  than  we. 

In  you  the  mystery  is  unrolled 
Eight  to  the  end,  whate'er  it  be. 
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What  light  would  on  our  darkness  rise, 
Could  we  observe  your  bleak  expanse, 

Know  why  you  left,  all  coldly  wise, 
The  shining  steUar  dance ! 

Ah,  could  some  kindly  messenger 

The  lesson  of  your  life  rehearse, 
He  might  remark,  to  Jupiter : — 

*  Beware  of  changing  bad  for  worse. 
The  ills  of  incandescence  bear. 

Firmly  a  solid  crust  refuse. 
Of  protoplasm  never  dare 

The  use  or  the  abuse  ! ' 

What  havoc  saved  among  the  stars 

That  did  not  rush  upon  their  fate  ! 
Too  late  for  Venus  and  for  Mars, 

For  this  poor  planet,  all  too  late — 
Star  militant  among  the  spheres, 

A  star  with  many  woes  oppressed. 
Who  now  the  unknown  watchword  hears 

That  passes  to  the  rest. 

Ere  Being's  germ  the  strong  sun  bears, 

Ours  shall  have  fled,  for  good  and  all. 
This  luckless  planet,  from  its  cares 

Voices  of  Fate  already  call. 
And  year  by  year  to  rest  it  wins. 

How  many  a  millennium 
Before  the  Sun  his  life  begins. 

With  all  his  woes  to  come ! 

Too  late  for  even  the  youngest  star. 

When  Nebulae,  as  it  appears, 
Without  premeditation  are 

Condensing  into  rising  spheres. 
And  th^  will  follow  the  old  plan. 

Will  name  their  System  as  they  pass. 
The  System  that  in  Gas  began. 

And  that  will  end  in  Gas. 

T/iey  are  no  politician's  care. 

No  missionary  travels  through 
The  gaseous  vapours  that  prepare 

New  worlds,  new  woes,  for  races  new. 
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Philanthropigts — je  do  your  best. 

One  world— how  many  worlds  there  be ! 
Convert  the  Masses — ^but  arrest, 

Arrest  the  Nebulae !  buy  kendall. 


Mr.  Oscar  wade's  theory,  in  Blackwood,  that  the  Mr.  W.  H. 
of  Shakspeare's  Sonnets  was  a  Mr.  William  Hughes,  an  actor  of 
female  parts,  is  ingenious,  and  to  some  extent  convincing.  The 
twentieth  sonnet,  in  the  first  edition  (1609),  is,  I  am  sure  from 
the  peculiar  typography,  addressed  to  a  Mr.  Hughes,  and  other 
sonnets  prove  that  he  was  a  Will.  That  he  acted,  or  was  one  of 
the  contemporary  musical  family,  is  only  a  guess,  and  the  passages 
which  Mr.  Wilde  interprets  on  the  theory  that  he  was  an  actor 
may  be  otherwise  explained.  Mr.  Dowden,  I  see,  in  his  edition 
of  the  Sonnets,  does  not  agree  with  Tyrwhitt  and  Mr.  Wilde  that 
A  man  in  hew,  all  Hews  in  his  controlling, 

need  be  a  pun.  Mr.  Dowden  mentions  the  other  italicised  words 
in  the  Sonnets,  but  not  the  italicised  WUL  In  Sonnet  135,  Mr. 
Dowden  does  notice  the  italicised  WilU  s^nd  quotes  Halliwell : 
^In  Shakspeare's  time  quibbles  of  this  kind  were  common.' 
Exactly,  but  Mr.  Dowden  did  not  say  so  in  his  note  on  Hews  in 
Sonnet  20.  In  135  ^the  Quarto  marks  by  italics  and  capital 
the  play  on  words,  Will  =^  William.'  Yes,  but  the  Quarto  does  the 
same  thing  exactly  in  Sonnet  20,  manifestly  with  punning  design. 
So  I,  for  one,  believe  in  Mr.  Hughes,  but  not  in  any  inferences 
that  have  been  drawn  as  to  his  character,  conduct,  personal  charms, 
and  profession.  A.  Laxg. 

The  'Donna.' 
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NOBILITY  OF   LIFE. 

•WHO  BEST  CAN  SUFFER,  BEST  CAN  DO.'-Milton. 

The  Victorian  Beign  is  unparalleled  in  the  Hist^yry  of  €hreat  Etnpire.s 
for  its  Fvrity^  Goodness^  and  ChreatnessH 


A    FEARLESS    DEVOTION   TO  DUTY   AND  UNFLINCHme 
•      TRUTHFULNESS  t 

THE  QUEEN'S  PRIZE  I 

The  Conditions  laid  down  by  the  QUEEN  for  the  Prize  ffiven 
by  HER  MAJESTY  to  the  Marine  Boys  are  these  :— 

Cheerful  Submission  to  Superiors;  Self-respeot  and 
Indepen denoe  of  Character ;  Kindness  and  Projection 
to  the  "Weak ;  Beadiness  to  Forgive  Offence ;  a  Desire 
to  Conciliate  the  Differences  of  Others:  and,  above 
all.  Fearless  Devotion  to  Duty  and  Unflinching 
Truthfulness. 

•  Snch  prindple«,  If  evolted  and  curried  Into  action,  would  produce  an  almost  perfect  moral  character 
IN  KVERY  CONDITION  OP  UfrE.'-8MlLE8. 


Come  tbe  comers  of  tbe  world  In  arms. 

And  we  eball  shock  tbem  ;  nouBht  shall  make  ns  me. 

IP  ENGLAND  TO  HERSELF  DO  BEST  BUT  TRUB.* 


JHLND    DXJTY. 

TBE  PIVOT  OF  DUIY.- Sterling  Honesty  of  Purpose;  without  it  Life  is  a  Sham. 

WHAT  HIGHER  DUTY  CAN  HAN  ATTAIN,  THAN  CONQUEST  OYER 

HDHAN  PAIN? 

IN  THE  BATTLE  OF  THIS  LIFE  ENO'B  «FBtJIT  SALT*  l*  an  imperattre  hyjrienic 
need  or  necessary  adjunct.  It  keei*  the  blocd  pure,  prevents  and  cures  fevers,  acute  inflaminatorT 
distsFep,  f>nd  remoTes  tbe  injurious  effects  of  Mimulants,  narcotics  Fuch  as  alcohol,  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  by 
natuml  meens;  thus  rcFtore*  tbe  nervous  system  to  it*  normal  condition,  by  prtTenting  the  great  danger  of 
poloLed  blo<d  and  over  cerebral  activity.  sJeeplesfness,  irritability,  worry,  &c. 

SUPEBIOB  TO  ALL  OTHBB  SALINES.— *  Dear  Sir,— Having  taken  your  "PBUTT  8ALT- 
nmiiy  ^ears,  I  think  it  right  to  tell  you  that  I  consider  it  a  most  invaluable  medichie,  and  far  superior  to  all 
other  saline  mixture<>.  I  am  never  without  a  bottle  of  it  in  the  house.  It  possesses  three  mo(<t  desbmble  qmUitios 
— pleaokuc  to  the  taste,  ^ronptly  efficacious,  and  leaves  no  unpleasant  afttr- effects. 

'  A  DKVONfiHntE  Ladt.— Jan.  26,  1889.' 

THE  OBBAT  DANOTIB  OF  POISONOUS  ANILINB  DTBS,  SUGAB,  FINK 
OR  CHEMICALLY  COLOURED  SbERhET.— Expeiience  shows  that  sugar,  aniUne  d>es,  pink  cr 
rheniiotlly  coloured  sherbet,  mild  ale*,  port  wire,  (^ark  rherries.  sweet  chsmpafrne,  liqueurs,  and  trardy 
are  all  very  apt  to  disagree,  while  light  wines  and  gin.  or  old  whiskey,  largely  diluted  with  seltzer  water, 
u  ill  be  found  the  least  objectionable.  EN  OS  *  FRUIT  SALT'  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  any  constitutional 
wcakcess  of  the  liver.  It  posfesses  the  power  of  reparation  when  digestion  has  been  disturbed  or  lost,  and 
places  the  invalid  on  the  right  track  to  health. 

HOW     KANDAHAR    WAS    WON. 

*  During  the  Afghan  War  we  were  before  Kandahar,  and  had  been  reconnoitring  the  enemy's  position  with 

Coknel  M *8  i>plendid  cavalry  reirlment,  wben,  to  our  merriment,  tbe  colonel  produced  a  bottle  of  ENO  s^ 

-FRUIT  SALT."    "Take,"  he  said,  "nn  old  folnier's  advice;"  eo,  to  plewe  him,  we  did.    We  cmptfed  tbe 

bottle.    And  Colonel  M—  gave  another  bottle  to  T 's  men.    We  certainly  slept  soundly  that  night,  and 

awoke  fresb  as  paint.  Two  days  alteiwards,  the  colonel  paid  at  mess,  "  Tou  fellows  laughed  «e  ne  about  ENO'S 
*  FRUIT  SALT,'  but  it  was  mainly  ibiouph  tbst  etnff  I  gave  you,  jon  did  fuch  n>)endid  deeds  that  d**-. 
Pen-onally,"  said  the  colonel,  **-I  never  felt  better,  and  so  do  the  ofOcers  of  my  regiment,  and  we  were  rearty  to 
enrounter  half  a  d«  zen  Ayoobs."  After  that  the  colonel  was  always  called  *'  Old  Eno."  '—Fr<m  •  ilBSS  STORIES: 
by  VKomvB^pjt.  126, 137,  published  by  Meurt.  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co^  Sfatwhers*  BaU  Court,  1889. 

CAVT10'N,—^seamine  each  Bottle,  and  see  that  the  Cajitvle  U  marked  *  El^O'S   FRUIT 

SALT,*     Without  it,  you  have  been  imposed  on  by  a  worthier  imitaUon, 

Sold  by  all  Chemists.       Pbbpabed  only  at 

EHO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,  S.E.,  BT  J.  C.  EKO'S  PATENT. 
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The  Bell  of  St.  PauVs, 

By  Walter  Besant, 

Part  II. 
CHAPTER   XIX. 

IS   IT  NOT  TRUE? 

rilHE  single  fact  that  the  events  already  recorded  were  judged 
X  by  Claudia  of  such  importance  as  to  draw  her  out  of  her 
Reclusion  is  in  itself  sufficient  justification  for  the  writing  of 
this  whole  history.  It  is  what  very  thoughtful  Americans  call 
pivotal,  a  word  so  truly  beautiful  that  it  should  be  kept  on  a  shelf 
to  be  looked  at,  like  the  family  punchbowl.  Great  and  important, 
indeed,  must  have  been  that  mundane  event  which  could  call 
Claudia  from  h6r  retirement. 

A  Prophetess  must  necessarily  remain  in  seclusion.  The 
Pythian,  who  only  exercised  her  functions  for  one  month  in  the 
year,  remained  during  the  other  eleven  in  strict  retirement.  If 
she  went  out  at  all  it  was  in  a  litter  borne  by  spinsters  young  and 
old,  every  one  of  whom  hoped  to  succeed,  when  their  turn  should 
arrive,  at — say  seventy-two  or  so— to  the  honour  of  the  three- 
legged  stool.  Before  the  litter  marched  two  by  two  the  six 
priests,  all  in  white  surplices,  bawling  *  Boom  for  the  Lady  Py thia ! ' 
In  the  litter  lay  a  veiled  figure.  But  no  one  saw  her  face. 
So  the  Prophetess  of  the  Early  Church  stayed  at  home,  invisible, 
retired.     Sometimes  in  the  summer  she  weut  forth  to  take  the  air 
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in  a  carriage,  veiled,  and  attended  by  her  niece  Flavia.  Except 
by  her  congregation  she  was  seen  by  none. 

Yet  she  came  forth,  one  morning,  walking,  actually  walking, 
as  if  she  had  been  any  ordinary  mortal,  to  call  upon  Althea.  And 
no  one  in  the  street  took  the  least  notice  of  her.  That  was 
perhaps  because  the  members  of  her  own  congregation  were  all 
engaged  in  their  work  :  but  in  these  days  when  nuns,  and  sisters, 
and  nurses,  and  Salvation  Majors  all  jostle  on  the  pavement, 
dressed  some  in  black  with  white  starched  caps  broad  or  narrow, 
and  some  in  light  blue  frocks  and  poke  bonnets  and  coal-scuttles, 
admiration  is  no  longer  evoked  at  the  sight  of  a  little  lady  in 
black  silks  even  in  the  most  unenlightened  slum. 

The  street  door  of  the  Doctor's  house  stood  open  all  day  long, 
for  professional  reasons.  Therefore  there  was  no  necessity  for 
ringing,  and  the  visitor  opening  one  of  the  side  doors  at  hazard 
discovered  Althea  alone  meditating  over  her  work. 

*May  I  come  in?'  she  asked.  *My  name  is  Claudia 
Laverock.' 

*  Oh ! '  Althea  sprang  to  her  feet.     *  Aunt  Claudia ! ' 

*  If  you  please,'  the  lady  replied  smiling.  *  If  you  are  Althea, 
as  I  suppose,  I  will  be  your  aunt,  or  your  mother,  or  your  sister,  or 
anything  you  please.'  She  was  dressed  in  her  black  silk,  with  a 
black  lace  mantle  and  black  silk  gloves  :  she  wore  a  heavy  gold 
chain  round  her  neck  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  gold  cross  :  and 
she  looked  exactly  like  the  Abbess  of  some  Eoyal  cloister,  French  or 
Spanish,  reserved  for  ugly  princesses,  deformed  duchesses,  and 
reduced  gentlewomen  who  could  show  sixteen  quarterings  at  least : 
or  perhaps  like  a  chanoinesse  living  in  the  world  and  yet  nofc 
quite  belonging  to  the  world,  such  was  the  dignity  of  her  carriage. 
In  person  she  was  slight,  but  no  one  would  call  her  insignificant : 
dignity,  especially  in  women,  has  nothing  to  do  with  stature  :  her 
eyes  were  curiously  keen  and  yet  they  were  kindly  eyes :  Althea, 
who  had  never  seen  her  before,  began  instantly  to  compare  her 
with  her  sister  Cornelia  as  one  might  compare  Cassie,  pretty,  soft 
and  winning,  with  Flavia,  prim  and  demure.  There  were  the  same 
points  of  likeness  and  of  unlikeness.  She  had  a  singularly  soft 
and  musical  voice  :  observing  the  music  of  her  voice,  the  sweet- 
ness of  her  smile,  and  the  kindliness  of  her  eyes  one  understood 
her  power  of  attraction.  Perhaps  it  was  this  power  as  much  as 
the  Prophetic  gift  which  made  the  Connection  believe  in  her  so 
implicitly. 

She  closed  the  door  and  advanced  with  both  hands  outstretched. 
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*  You  aire  Althea,'  she  repeated,  *I  have  heard  of  you,  my  • 
dear,  for  many  years,  since  you  were  a  little  girl,  since  the  time 
when  my  husband  died  and  I  came  back  to  my  own  people — who 
would  have  none  of  me — to  preach  and  prophesy.  I  have  heard 
of  you,  but  I  have  never  seen  you,  because  I  cannot  walk  up  and 
down  the  streets  like  any  other  woman.  I  live  secluded,  save 
when  I  am  in  the  Chapel.  Flavia  goes  there  every  Sunday 
evening  to  see  me  and  to  hear  me.  But  I  have  never  seen  you. 
Oh!  I  press  no  one.  Where  the  Truth  is  proclaimed,  thither 
should  flock  all  those  who  love  the  Truth.  No,  no,  I  do  not  press 
you — I  did  not  come  to  speak  about  the  Connection,  and  no  doubt 
my  sister  Cornelia  has  prejudiced  your  mind.  Once  a  person 
enters  the  Established  Church,  you  know,  she  naturally  becomes 
loth  to  acknowledge  Truth ' 

*  I  am  sure '  Althea  began  to  protest. 

*  No,  my  dear,  do  not  go  on.  I  am  not  here  to  speak  about 
the  Chapel.  It  is  for  quite  other  things — temporal  concerns — • 
earthly  interests — that  I  have  come.' 

^  I  am  sure  it  is  out  of  kindness,'  said  Althea. 

*  Oh!  are  you  quite  sure  of  that?*  the  Prophetess  murmured 
very  sweetly.  *  That  was  very  prettily  said,  my  dear.  Let  me 
look  at  you.  Yes — you  are  a  very  beautiful  girl,  and  if  your  eyes 
tell  the  truth  and  Flavia  and  Felix  are  not  deceived,  you  are  quite 
as  good  as  you  are  beautiful.  All  goodness,  all  loveliness,  I  would 
draw  within  my  chapel  walls.  You  are  tall  and  beautiful — ^you 
take  after  your  father,  who  was  also  tall  and  handsome.  I  will 
sit  down,  my  dear,  if  you  will  allow  me,  because  I  have  got  a 
good  deal  to  say.' 

She  took  a  chair,  spreading  her  ample  robes  as  if  the  chair 
were  a  throne.  More  than  her  share  of  the  family  dignity  had 
fallen  to  her,  yet  with  queenly  graciousness. 

*  My  child,'  she  said,  *  a  Thing  has  been  laid  upon  me.  For 
the  most  part  my  mind  is  fully  occupied  in  spiritual  meditations 
and  in  prayer.  We  pray  without  ceasing,  who  are  the  Brother- 
hood of  Early  Christians.  Yet  a  Thing  wholly  temporal  has  been 
laid  upon  me.  I  say  not  what  that  is,  and  you  must  not  ask 
me.' 

^  If  it  does  not  concern  me,'  said  Althea,  ^  why  should  I  seek 
to  know?' 

*  It  may  concern  you.  My  dear,  suppose  it  does  concern  you. 
I,  who  never  visit  even  my  own  people,  and  see  none  but  the 
faithful  who  come  to  me,  have  come  to  see  you*    Out  of  kindness 
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— ^yes,  you  were  right.    I  would  not  willingly  do  anything  that 
might  wound  the  daughter  of  Clement  Indagine  or  the  dear  friend 
of  my  niece  Flavia  and  of  my  son  Felix.    But  I  must  talk  to  you 
first,  and  perhaps  I  may  have  to  say  things  that  seem  cruel.' 
^  I  am  sure  you  cannot  say  cruel  things.' 

*  I  am  supposed  by  my  people,'  said  the  Prophetess,  *  to  know 
everyhiing.  I  do  not  try  to  deceive  them,  but  they  willingly 
believe  that.  Truly  I  know  very  little.  I  am  a  servant  who 
speaks  what  is  put  into  her  heart,  and  does  what  is  laid  ready  for 
her  hand ;  these  thiogs  I  may  not  refuse.'  She  hesitated.  <  My 
poor  child,  if  I  could  spare  you ' 

*  What  is  it  ?'  asked  Althea,  beginning  to  be  alarmed. 

*  My  dear,'  said  the  Prophetess,  taking  the  girl's  hand,  *  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  a  question  which  only  an  old  and  close  friend  has 
the  right  to  ask.  I  am  a  stranger,  but  you  know  me.  Believe 
me,  it  is  from  no  idle  curiosity.  It  is  a  very  important  question, 
and  I  cannot  tell  you,  to-day,  where  the  importance  lies.  Will 
you  trust  me,  then,  and  give  me  an  answer?' 

*You  are  no  stranger,'  Althea  said.  *I  know  you  already 
through  Cassie  and  Flavia.     I  will  tell  you  anything  you  wish/ 

*  There  is  a  young  man  named  Oliver  Luttrell,  the  adopted 
son  of  Dr.  Luttrell ' — Althea  blushed — *  to  whom  you  are  engaged.' 

*  No,  no,'  said  Althea,  *  I  am  not  engaged  to  him.' 

*  Not  engaged  to  him  ? ' 

*  No,  I  am  not.     And  I  never  shall  be.' 

<  Oh  ! '  The  Sibyl  looked  puzzled.  *  Then  why  did  Mr.  Waller 
tell  my  niece  Cassandra  that  you  were  engaged  to  him  ?' 

^  He  was  mistaken,'  Althea  replied,  with  some  show  of 
confusion. 

*  Yet  that  was  the  reason  he  went  away.  You  know  that,  my 
dear,  do  you  not?' 

*  I  believe  so,'  Althea  replied. 

^  And  if  he  knew  that  he  was  perhaps — mistaken,  he  might 
come  back — is  it  not  so?' 

Althea  made  no  reply  to  this  at  all. 

*  Well,  but,  my  dear,  Flavia  went  yesterday  evening  to  see  the 
young  man  at  his  Laboratory.  She  went  to  reproach  him ;  and 
he  laughed  at  her,  and  said  he  was  goiog  to  marry  you  in  three 
months'  time.' 

*  He  is  very  greatly  mistaken,'  said  Althea  quickly.  *  Oh !  but 
he  has  no  right  at  all.  I  will  tell  you  exactly  what  has  happened. 
It  is  two  months  or  so  since  he  began  to  pretend  that  he  was  in 
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love  with  me — ^in  order  to  please  my  father  and  my  uncle  I  told 
him — ^what  any  girl  might  have  said — that  if  I  could  think  of  him 
at  any  time  that  way,  I  would  become  engaged  to  him.  But 
nothing  has  been  said  since — ^he  has  not  even  been  here — and  now 
I  know  that  it  is  impossible.     Quite — quite  impossible.' 

*  Would  nothing  make  you  change  your  mind  ? ' 
<  Nothing.' 

*  Could  you  not  by  trying,  still  in  order  to  please  your  father, 
bring  yourself  to  love  him  ? ' 

*  No — never.' 

*  Suppose  he  were  to  come  to  you  bearing  a  great  fortune  in 
his  hands,  would  not  that ' 

*  Oh !  a  fortune  !  How  would  that  help  me  ?  But  it  is  quite 
impossible — ^I  could  never  even  think  of  him  in  that  way.' 

*  You  were  brought  up  together,  in  this  house.  Does  not  the 
recollection  of  that  time  soften  your  heart  towards  him  ? ' 

*  Oliver  is  my  brother,  I  must  always  be  interested  in  him  : 
nothing  that  he  can  say  or  do  is  indififerent  to  us  here.  But  he 
will  never  be  anything  more  to  me.' 

The  Prophetess  seemed  gratified  by  this  news.  She  smiled 
gravely  and  nodded  her  head.  Then  she  took  Althea's  hand  once 
more  in  hers  and  gently  patted  and  pressed  it.  She  was  a  very 
sympathetic  Prophetess. 

*  My  dear,'  she  said,  *  better  to  be  a  lonely  woman  all  your  life 
than  to  marry  a  man  whom  you  have  never  loved.  But  you  will 
not  remain  lonely.  That  is  not  your  fate.  Well,  my  dear,  you 
are  free,  and  what  I  thought  would  be  a  painful  task  is  spared  me.' 

*  I  do  not  understand.' 

*  No :  there  are  some  things  better  not  understood  until  the 
time  comes,'  she  replied  darkly.  *In  earthly  concerns  as  in 
spiritual  there  are  times  of  fulfilment  when  the  wicked  are  over- 
taken and  the  saints  are  released  from  the  oppressor  and  the  cry 
of  the  poor  is  heard.  Best  assured,  child,  that  no  harm  will  come 
to  you.' 

She  rose  as  if  to  go,  but  first  she  looked  round  the  room.  Her 
eyes  fell  upon  the  portrait  of  the  poet  hanging  over  the  mantel- 
shelf. 

^  Oh,'  she  said,  ^  that  is  your  father.  I  suppose  he  is  changed. 
But  I  remember  him  like  this  thirty  years  ago  and  more,  when  I 
was  a  school  girl.  Yes,  he  used  to  come  over  to  see  his  brother 
^neas,  your  uncle.  iEneas  was  a  harum-scarum  fellow  and  he 
got  into  debt  and  ran  away,  and  I  never  heard  what  became  of 
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him.  We  girls  used  to  look  after  Clement  and  whisper  each  other 
what  a  lovely  young  man  he  was.  After  my  sister  died  I  heard 
more  about  the  two  brothers.  They  were  the  sons  of  a  poor 
gentleman  who  died  in  the  Queen's  Bench — he  was  kept  there  by 
Mr.  Norbery  himself — his  own  brother-in-law,  though  that  I  did 
not  learn  till  afterwards.  Oh !  he  was  a  hard  man.  Clement 
would  never  so  much  as  speak  of  his  uncle,  Lucy  told  me.* 
< Who  was  Lucy?' 

*  Have  you  never  heard  of  Lucy  ? '  Mrs.  Laverock  laughed  a 
little.  *  Oh!  but  you  ought  to  know  about  Lucy,  because  I  think 
before  long  you  will  be  very  much  interested  in  her.  Lucy  was 
my  cousin,  and  when  my  sister  died  she  became  hou8ekeei>er  to 
Mr.  Norbery,  then  she  got  married  and  went  away  to  Australia. 
Such  a  bright,  clever  girl  she  was — not  so  pretty  as  her  sister 
Florry — poor  Florry !  poor  thing — but  cheerful  and  happy.  Oh ! 
the  old  times — I  often  wonder,  my  dear,  if  they  ever  really  existed 

—if  I  was  ever  really  young  and  pretty.  Oh !  how  happy  it  must 
be  to  be  young  and  pretty  I '  The  Prophetess  became  perfectly 
human  and  womanly.  *  Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  as  if  the  only 
happiness  in  life  is  to  be  young  and  beautiful.  But  these  two 
girls,  my  cousins,  were  terribly  poor,  and  we  were  unable  to  do 
much  for  them — and  Florry  went  away — she  had  better  have  stayed 
with  her  sister.  Poor  Florry !  she  was  my  favourite,  but  my  sister 
Julia  loved  Lucy.  The  old  days !  the  old  days  I  My  dear,'  she 
sat  down  again, '  you  will  hear  a  great  deal  more  about  Lucy,  I 
promise  you.'    Again  she  laughed  and  nodded  her  head. 

*  Shall  I?'  Althea  replied  with  indifference.  The  name  of 
Lucy  did  not  attract  her. 

*  I  must  go  away  I  suppose.'  But  she  did  not  get  up.  *  My 
dear,  you  can  come  to  see  me  if  you  like — ^not  at  the  Chapel  but 
at  home.  Come  in  the  afternoon  when  I  have  tea.  In  the 
evening  I  am  always  with  my  people  and  in  the  morning  I  am 
alone — with  my  soul.' 

*  I  will  come,  thank  you.' 

*I  hear  about  you  from  Flavia  and  from  Felix — ^my  son 
Felix — '  she  added  the  last  words  with  a  little  softening  of  the 
voice.  *  My  son  is  a  good  boy,  though  as  yet  the  Early  Church 
has  not  been  able  to  number  him  among  the  fold.  He  thinks 
more  about  his  old  friends  of  the  Poly.  But  he  is  a  good  boy, 
and  just  now  he  is  unhappy.' 

*Are  we  all  unhappy  ?'  asked  Althea. 

*He  is  unhappy  on  account  of  his  cousin  Cassie.    Young 
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men  are  so  silly  about  girls.  And  Gassie  is  crying  her  eyes  out, 
he  says,  for  this  other  young  man — ^this  wicked  young  man, 
Oliver,  who  has  jilted  her.' 

*  Oh,  no,*  Althea  cried.  *  That  cannot  be.  Why,  Cassie  her- 
self told  me  over  and  over  again — and  Oliver  assured  me — that 
there  never  was  anything  between  them.' 

^My  dear,  girls  are  proud  about  these  things.  Gassie  said 
that  which  was  not  true.  And  the  young  man  cruelly  laughs  at 
her.' 

<0h!  is  it  possible?' 

*  Everything  is  possible  with  those  who  beloug  to  the  world. 
But  the  young  man  shall  be  punished.'  Her  face  hardened  for 
a  moment  as  she  pronounced  this  judgment.  *  My  boy — my  son 
Felix — '  again  she  became  perfectly  human  and  womanly.  *  My 
Felix — is  he  not  a  great  strong  man  ?  But  he  takes  after  his  father 
^-is  foolish,  I  say,  about  Gassie.  They  are  the  same  age  and  he 
loves  her — ^at  least  he  says  so — men  are  always  foolish  about  girls, 
you  know — and  he  is  mad  about  it.  My  dear  Felix  wanted  to  go 
and  horsewhip  this  young  man.  But  we  have  dissuaded  him 
because  there  is  a  more  certain  way.  I  came  here  fearing  that  to 
punish  Oliver  would  be  to  humiliate  you.     But  that  is  not  so.' 

*  I  would  rather  that  he  was  forgiven  or  left  to  himself.' 

'  He  must  be  punished,  and  that  in  such  a  way  as  to  tear  the 
last  illusions  from  Gassie's  eyes  and  to  show  him  such  as  he  is. 
Leave  this  man  to  me,  Althea.'  She  was  again  the  Prophetess. 
*The  wicked  dig  pits  for  others  and  fall  therein  themselves. 
They  set  nets  and  are  caught  in  them.  Leave  him  to  me.' 
With  these  words  which  left  behind  them  a  prophetic  foreboding 
of  wrath  to  fall  upon  the  head  of  the  guilty  she  rose  once  more 
to  go. 

*  My  dear,'  she  said,  *  I  have  seen  Mr.  Waller.  He  came  to 
my  Ghapel  with  Flavia.  He  is  a  tall  and  handsome  youug  man. 
He  went  away  because  he  thought  you  were  engaged  to  another 
man,  did  he  not  ? '  She  again  pressed  Althea's  hands  in  her  own 
with  warm  and  sympathetic  grasp.  *  Oh  1  because  he  loves  you 
so  much  that  he  cannot  bear  to  think  that  you  belong  to  another 
man ' 

*  Oh  I  please — ^please  say  no  more.    He  is  gone.' 

*  He  would  come  back  again  if  he  thought — ^he  would  fly  back 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind  if  he  knew.  Shall  he  come  back,  my 
dear  ?  Oh !  shall  he — shall  he  come  back  to  you,  my  dear — my 
dear  ?     Shall  we  bring  him  back  ? ' 
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She  purred  and  murmured  and  whispered  these  words  so  full 
of  consolation  and  of  hope,  with  voice  so  soft  and  melodious, 
with  smile  so  sweet,  with  eyes  so  gracious  and  affectionate  that 
the  girl's  heart  glowed  within  her.  Then  without  any  other 
force  than  the  mesmeric  power  of  sympathy  and  love,  she  drew — 
this  little  dainty  Prophetess  drew  down  to  her  own  level  the 
girl's  tall  head  and  kissed  her,  as  with  a  benediction,  on  the  fore- 
head. 

Then  she  went  away  leaving  behind  her  such  a  glow  and 
warmth  of  hope  and  happiness  as  might  have  reminded  Althea  of 
the  day  when  she  floated  down  the  river  of  molten  gold  in  a 
purple  cloud  to  meet  the  man  who  was  come  all  the  way  from  the 
Antipodes  to  be  her  lover. 

Was  there  ever  such  a  Prophetess  ?  Yet  how  could  she  bring 
him  back?  Other  Prophets  have  had  their  gifts.  The  Lady 
Fythia,  and  that  for  a  thousand  years ;  Nostradamus;  the  Bed-faced 
Nixon ;  Doctor  Francis  Moore ;  Mother  Shipton — ^they  could  all 
foretell  the  future — especially  if  there  was  anything  nasty  in  it^ 
as  mostly  there  is.  But  could  any  of  them — could  any  Prophet 
ever  known — except  Claudia — bring  a  straying  lover  back  to  the 
arms  of  his  mistress  ? 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  FUGITIVE  RETDRXS. 


It  was  a  wet  evening  in  August,  when  the  summer  appeared 
to  have  suddenly  taken  to  itself  wings  and  fled  away  to  some 
more  happy  isle.  The  evening  was  still  young,  and  broad  day- 
light, with  clouds  driving  across  a  grey,  not  a  blue  sky,  and  rain 
lashing  and  pelting  the  black  face  of  the  river  made  Bank  Side 
look  miserable  indeed.  On  such  an  evening  Father  Thames 
scowls  and  threatens :  he  who  creeps  forth  to  the  nearest  Bridge 
resolved  to  jump  over  and  have  done  with  it  sees  below  him  an 
angry  flood  which  promises  to  roll  him  over  and  over  and  to  keep 
the  life  long  in  him  while  it  dashes  him  to  and  fro,  breaking  arms 
and  legs  against  the  sides  of  barges  and  prolonging  the  horror 
of  death  out  of  mere  bad  temper  and  malignity.  The  prospect 
affrights  the  poor  wretch  and  he  shrinks  back  and  goes  home 
again  resolved  to  bear  a  little  longer — at  least  till  better  weather 
— the  misfortunes  which  beset  him :  one  would  not  willingly  have 
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one's  last  impressions  of  the  world  set  in  so  gloomy  a  frame: 
if  we  must  depart  without  leave,  uncalled  and  uninvited,  even 
against  orders,  let  us  have  the  stars  twinkling  over  us  and  the 
moon  riding  in  splendour  to  redeem  the  horror  of  the  final  jump. 
On  such  a  night,  to  the  residents  on  Bank  Side  the  wooden  wall 
looks  mean  and  the  barges  squalid :  the  piles  of  rusty  chain  and 
scrap  iron  fill  the  soul  with  sadness :  it  is  as  if  life  were  hence- 
forth to  be  spent  among  the  shucks  and  shards,  the  duds  and  rags, 
the  broken  bits,  the  scraps,  and  the  used-up  things  of  life,  as  if 
one  was  condemned  to  become  a  Lazarus  sitting  outside  the  back 
gate  of  the  mansion,  in  the  place  where  they  shoot  their  rubbish, 
not  in  the  street,  or  on  the  doorstep  within  view  and  within  reach 
of  my  Lord  Dives  and  his  friends.  There  arises  before  the  mind 
an  image  as  of  Marine  Stores.  One  looks  around  for  the  Black 
Doll.  One  feels  the  actual  Proprietorship  of  a  Bag  and  Bone 
Emporium. 

Such  an  evening  is  especially  depressing  on  a  summer  evening 
when  it  is  still  b'ght  and  one  cannot  draw  the  curtains,  make  up 
the  fire  and  sit  round  it.  To  be  cold  and  comfortless  in  August 
is  a  kind  of  robbery.  It  is  everywhere  mournful ;  but  there  are 
some  houses  in  which  it  is  maddening — those,  namely,  in  which 
the  good  old  rule  is  maintained  which  allows  no  fire  from  the  first 
of  May  to  the  end  of  October,  rage  the  weather  ever  so  Arctically. 
Cornelia  maintained  that  rule. 

Therefore,  Cassie  would  have  shivered  and  Sempronius  would 
have  crammed  his  hands  in  his  pockets  had  the  times  been  at 
their  happiest.  But  it  was  more  than  the  depression  caused  by 
slighted  Sirius  which  covered,  this  evening,  the  faces  of  all  with 
a  cloud  of  the  blackest  gloom  and  despondency.  Dejection  was 
written  on  all  their  faces,  except  perhaps  on  that  of  the  boy,  who 
had  a  book  and  was  far  away  from  Bank  Side — on  the  broad 
Pacific  Ocean  in  fact,  and  in  very  bad  company — with  pirates, 
indeed,  flying  the  Jolly  Roger,  snapping  up  Spaniards  and  merrily 
making  them  walk  the  plank. 

It  was  the  presence  of  disaster.  A  fortnight  ago  it  was 
threatened.  Now  it  was  upon  them  and  the  outlook  was  charged 
with  blackness. 

*  Children,'  said  the  Head  of  the  House,  striking  his  right  hand 
into  his  waistcoat — it  is  always  a  dignified  action,  though  of  late, 
since  the  suppression  of  the  laced  rufile,  it  has  lost  much  of  its 
effectiveness.  *  Children,  I  begin  to  think  that  I  am — ha,  ha ! — 
antiquated — actually  antiquated.     An  experience  with  the  pro- 
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cedure  of  the  Courts  and  Chamber  practice  extending  over  thirty 
years  has  left  your  father,  I  believe — antiquated — I  am  no  longer 
wanted.'  Flavia  looked  up  and  murmured  disbelief.  *  Yes — that 
appears  to  be  the  case — ^I  am  no  longer  wanted.  I  suppose  that 
even  if  Mr.  Polter,  Q.C.,  were  himself  to  return  he  would  be  no 
longer  wanted.  Services  such  as  I  can  render — ^I  used  to  think 
they  were  such  as  few  can  render — are  no  longer  appreciated. 
They  now  require,  I  am  told,  a  young  man  who  will  bring  busi- 
ness— ^bring — bring '  he  repeated  with  sarcasm,  *will  bring 

business.  They  want  a  man  who  knows  solicitors'  clerks.  That 
is  the  new  way  of  things.  Formerly — ^must  I  say  in  my  time? — 
we  received  business.  What  would  Mr.  Polter  have  said  to  me 
had  I  proposed  to  bring  him  business?  We  received  it:  we  con- 
ferred an  obligation  on  those  who  brought  it — ^merely  by  receiving 
it.  And  we — ^the  men  of  our  position  in  the  Higher  Branch  did 
not  know — we  would  not  know — Solicitors'  clerks.* 

*  Have  you  found  anything,  Cassie  ? '  Flavia  whispered. 
Cassie  shook  her  head. 

*  I  can  never  forget,'  continued  their  father,  *  the  dignity  with 
which  Mr.  Polter,  Q.C.,  received  a  brief.  Some  of  his  manner, 
I  have  been  told,  fell  upon  mys^f.  Am  I  lost  to  the  Higher 
Branch?  It  would  seem  so.  After  a  man  has  been  upon  the 
Higher  Branch  of  what  use  is  he  elsewhere  ?  The  machinery  of 
the  Law — ^the  practice  at  Court  and  in  Chambers,  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  Briefs — the  conduct  of  the  barrister's  business — ^these 
are  intricacies  which  I  have  at  my  finger  ends.' 

*I  have  tried  everywhere,*  whispered  Cassie.  *  There  seems 
nothing  to  be  got.* 

*  What  else  do  I  know  ?  Apart  from  a  liberal  education  and 
whatever  the  use  of  an  extensive  library  has  given  to  me — 
nothing.  Can  I  make  a  boot  ?  Can  I  sell  a  yard  of  calico  ? 
There  is  no  opening  for  one  who  has  served  for  thirty  years  in  the 
society  of  barristers  and  gentlemen— in  the  Higher  Branch.' 

*  There's  heaps  of  girls,'  Cassie  continued  in  a  low  voice,  *  who 
will  take  anything — ^anything — girls  who  have  been  taught 
things  and  can  write  French  and  Gernaan.    I  know  nothing.* 

*  Children,  since  all  industry  is  honourable  you  will  not  be 
ashamed  of  your  father  should  you  see  him  steering  a  wheel- 
barrow on  a  plank  between  Bank  and  barge.  I  have  still  my 
hands  and  my  legs — '  he  extended  one ;  it  was  both  short  and 
thin.  *  I  believe  that  half-a-crown  a  day  can  be  earned  upon  the 
plank.' 
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Sempronius,  bending  over  his  book  in  his  customaiy  comer, 
looked  np  and  choked.  Then  he  blushed  guiltily,  and  again  he 
choked.  He  belonged  to  the  large  but  unhappy  class  of  boys  who 
are  always  seized  at  the  wrong  moment  with  an  overpowering  desire 
to  laugh.  I  know  one  poor  man  who  would  certainly  have  made  an 
excellent  Bishop — ^he  actually  wanted  to  be  a  Bishop — but  is  now 
nothing  but  a  story-teller  because  he  could  not  choose  but  laugh 
whenever  the  desire  seized  him.  He  has  been  known  to  disgrace 
a  funeral  by  untimely  mirth.  And  he  was  forced  to  renounce  an 
ecclesiastical  career  from  the  dread,  nay,  the  certainty,  that  some- 
thing would  some  day  occur  to  him  which  would  make  him  laugh 
in  the  pulpit.  Sempronius  is  perhaps  destined  to  furnish  another 
illustration  of  tlus  unfortunate  weakness.  The  picture  of  his 
parent  in  black  trousers,  frock  coat,  and  a  tall  hat  walking  up  and 
down  a  plank  behind  a  wheelbarrow  was  too  much,  and  he  stuffed 
his  handkerchief  into  his  mouth — the  only  counter-irritant  yet 
discovered. 

^Nature,'  continued  his  father  with  severity,  *  as  you  will  find 
admirably  put  in  your  grand&ther's  work,  Sempronius,  compels 
us  to  eat :  this  is  the  Universal  Law.  If  we  would  eat  we  must 
work.  Another  Universal  Law.  Again,  work  must  be  honest. 
This  is  a  moral  Law.  Therefore  all  honest  work  must  be  honour- 
able. If  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  me  to  remain  in  the  Higher 
Branch  I  shall  cheerfully  accept  whatever  else  may  offer,  even  if 
it  be  the  handle  of  the  wheelbarrow.' 

•Nobody  wants  girls,'  Cassie  continued,  gloomily. 

*  Patience,'  said  her  sister.    *  Something  will  turn  up.' 
They  relapsed  into  gloomy  silence.    Things  apparently  were 

at  their  blackest.  At  this  point,  they  always  mend.  Unfor- 
tunately, long  after  they  have  seemed  as  black  as  Erebus,  they 
sometimes  grow  blacker  still,  incredibly  black.  In  this  case  they 
might  certainly  have  grown  much  worse.  The  family  still  had  a 
house  over  their  heads :  Cornelia  had  her  salary  and  Flavia  hers 
— ^at  the  worst  it  would  be  a  tight  fit  for  a  while.  But  a  tight  fit 
continued  a  little  too  long  may  mean  a  drop  in  gentility  after- 
wards irrecoverable.  What,  for  instance,  would  be  life  to  a  young 
lady  in  the  Telegraph  Department  without  gloves  ? 

'Last  night,'  said  Cornelia,  breaking  silence,  *I  heard  the 
ringing  of  bells  and  dreamed  of  cracking  nuts.  If  I  know  any- 
thing, this  means  good  fortune.' 

*  Well,'  said  Flavia,  *  if  we  can't  get  good  fortune,  I  suppose 
there's  some  consolation  in  dreaming  about  it.    Let  us  all  wish. 
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Father,  I  wish  you  a  better  Gruarantee — Cassie,  I  wish  you  better 
luck,  and  more  cheerful  looks — and  I  wish—  I  wish — ^yes,  I  think 
the  very  best  thing  that  could  happen  for  all  of  us  would  be  for 
Mr.  Waller  to  come  back  again,' 

What  followed  is  almost  incredible. 

For,  at  that  very  moment,  when  the  words  were  yet  vibrating 
in  the  air,  a  Hansom  cab  drove  along  Bank  Side  from  the  Black- 
friars  end.  A  Hansom  cab  on  Bank  Side — except  sometimes  in 
business  hours — ^is  indeed  an  unusual  thing  to  see.  This  cab  drew 
up  at  their  door,  and  none  other  than  Mr.  Waller  himself, 
portmanteau,  sticks  and  umbrella,  hat-box  and  bundle  of  rags, 
jumped  out. 

*  Oh !  good  gracious  !  *  cried  Flavia.  *  Why — here  he  is ! 
He's  actually  come !  Just  as  we  were  wishing  for  him  I  Oh ! 
let's  run  to  meet  him  ! ' 

Yes,  he  was  among  them  again.  He  was  shaking  hands  with 
everybody,  especially  with  the  girls :  he  was  pulling  Sempronius 
by  the  ear :  he  was  hearing  the  news :  he  was  listening  to  Lucius 
discoursing  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  Gruarantee  and  to  Flavia 
over  Cassie's  loss  of  place.  He  was  running  upstau:s  with  his 
things  and  down  again.  And  all  their  hearts  were  lifted  and  all 
their  eyes  were  bright.  What  he  was  going  to  do  no  one  knew. 
But  that  something  would  be  done  now  he  was  come  was  certain. 

*  Mr.  Waller,'  said  Flavia,  a  horrid  thought  piercing  her  like  a 
knife.  *  Are  you  only  come  to  say  good-bye  before  you  go  back 
to  Australia?' 

*  No — ^if  I  may  stay — if  I  may  have  the  Best  Bedroom  again 
— thank  you — I  should  like  to  make  a  little  longer  visit  than  a 
day  or  two,  you  good  kind  people.'  He  held  out  one  hand  to  Aunt 
Cornelia,  who  had  been  the  first  to  nod  at  the  mention  of  the 
Best  Bedroom,  and  the  other  to  Cassie.  *  I  have  "been  thinking 
about  you  ever  since  I  went  away.  I  have  been  to  the  Lakes  and 
about— here  and  there — and  always  my  thoughts  came  back  to 
Bank  Side.' 

*  That,'  said  Cassie,  seriously,  *  we  can  very  well  understand.' 

*  There  were  things  I  had  left  unfinished,  and  things  I  wanted 
to  see  worked  out.    And  so — and  so — I  have  come  back,  you  see.' 

*  Oh,  it's  wonderful,'  said  Flavia. 

Just  for  a  further  proof  of  the  miraculous  nature  of  his  return, 
the  rain  left  off  suddenly:  the  clouds  blew  away:  the  smiling 
sun  shone  out :  clear  and  high  against  the  blue  sky  showed  the 
great  dome  of  Paul's,  and  the  river  sparkled  and  danced. 
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*  It's  wonderful,*  Flavia  repeated.  *  Aunt  Cornelia,  I  do 
believe  it's  your  dream  of  the  ringing  bells,' 

If  he  had  gone  away  melancholy  he  came  back  lively.  He 
was  in  the  best  of  spirits — ^he  laughed  all  over — he  made  them 
feel,  instantly,  what  a  desperately  foolish  thing  it  was  to  repine 
over  being  out  of  work.  Everything  was  easy — everything  would 
turn  out  well :  the  world  was  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds. 

*  Come  outside,  Cassie,'  he  said  presently,  *  come  out,  Flavia. 
Let  us  go  and  look  at  the  barges.' 

*  It  was  here,'  he  said,  when  they  stood  above  the  Bank  Side 
stairs,  ^  that  you  and  Althea  came  out  of  the  sunset,  Cass.  You 
remember?' 

*  Yes,  I  remember.' 

*  Oliver  met  you  and  carried  the  oars  home  for  you.  You 
remember,  Cassie?' 

*  Yes,  I  remember.' 

*  Cassie,'  he  said — he  had  taken  her  hand  and  held  it — *  you 
made  a  terrible  mistake :  you  will  get  over  it — I  am  certain  you 
will  get  over  it.    And  I  made  another.' 

*  What  was  yours  ? ' 

*  I  told  you  that — that — Althea  was  engaged  to  him.' 
'Well?'  cried  Flavia. 

*  Well •  he  laughed.     *  You  know  she  isn't.' 

*  Oliver  says  she  is.' 

*  He  may  say  what  he  pleases.     I  say  she  is  not.' 

*  How  do  you  know  it,  Mr.  Waller?' 

*  A  bird  in  the  air  sang  it  to  me :  the  wind  on  the  hillside 
above  Bydal  Water  whispered  it  in  my  ears :  a  voice  came  to  me 
in  the  night.' 

*  So  you  have  come  back,'  said  Flavia,  gravely. 

•  •••••« 

*  Lucius,'  said  Cornelia,  *  remember  what  I  told  you  before. 
This  talk  about  Sir  David  Waller  is  all  rubbish  and  nonsense. 
That  young  man  is  Cousin  Lucy's  son.  I  do  not  know  how  he 
came  by  his  money  and  his  fine  clothes.     Let  us  hope,  honestly.' 

*  I  should  indeed  hope  so.     But,  Sister ' 

*  Lucy's  son,  I  tell  you.  After  such  behaviour  as  Lucy's  to 
me,  which  I  can  never  forget,  there  are  few  women  who  would 
forgive  her.  But  I  do,'  she  added  with  the  sniff  of  forgiveness. 
*  And  I  will  not  visit  her  sins  upon  her  son.  But  I  should  like  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  this,  brother,  and  now  that  he  has  come  back 
to'lis,  I  shall  try  to  find  it  out.     Lucy's  son — oh !  her  face,  her 
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eyes,  her  voice,  her  very  way  of  laughing.  They  were  a  pretty 
pair  of  sisters,  those  two ;  and  him  to  come  masquerading  as  the 
son  of  a  great  man !  Well,  I'm  glad  he's  come  back,  but  I  meau 
to  find  out  what  it  means.    Lucy's  own  son ! ' 


CHAPTER  XXL 

A  MORNING  ON  DUTY. 


*  My  dear  young  friend ! '  Mr.  Indagine  jumped  out  of  his  chair 
and  welcomed  him  with  both  hands  and  a  sudden  sunlight  in  his 
eyes,  *  You  have  come  back  to  us !  I  thought  you  would  never 
come  back.  Althea — my  child — '  he  raised  his  voice  so  as  to  be 
heard  in  the  other  room.  *  Come  quickly.  Come  to  welcome 
Mr.  Waller.' 

Althea  obeyed.  She  came  in  with  a  blush  upon  her  cheek  and 
gave  Laurence  her  hand  with  downcast  eyes.  This  wonderful 
Prophetess !    Then  she  took  refuge  behind  her  father. 

*You  are  welcome  indeed,'  he  repeated  with  a  deep  sigh. 
<  Oh !     If  you  only  knew  how  greatly  we  have  missed  you ! ' 

<  It  was  impossible  to  stay  away,  you  see,'  Laurence  replied, 
looking,  perhaps  by  accident,  at  Althea.  *  I  was  obliged  to  come 
back.' 

*  Obliged  to  come  back,'  the  Poet  echoed,  with  satisfiwtion 
unbounded.  *  Nay — nay — you  overestimate  the  society  of  a  poet. 
But  you  are  privileged — ^in  this  house  you  can  say  anything  you 
please.  Sit  down — I  have  quantities  of  things  to  say.  Sit  down 
— sit  down.' 

He  pushed  his  young  friend  into  the  easy  chair  and  went  on 
talking. 

*  Well — it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  have  you  back  again.  You 
look  better,  too.  That  last  day  you  were  here — ^I  remember — 
you  looked  unhappy.    Something  had  gone  wrong.' 

*  Yes,'  Laurence  replied.  *  Something  had  gone  very  wrong 
indeed.  But  I  have  come  back ' — this  time  he  was  careful  not  to 
look  at  Althea — *  with  hope  renewed.' 

*  That  is  very  good  hearing.  Well — ^you  shall  hear  what  has 
happened  to  me.  First  of  all,  I  have  carried  out  my  promise,  I 
have  returned  to  the  world.     Only  once,  as  yet,  it  is  true,  but  it 
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has  been  enough  to  prove  the  reality  and  to  gauge  the  depth  of 
that  fame  which  you,  my  friend,  were  the  first  to  reveal  to  me.' 

*  Indeed  ? '  asked  Laurence,  a  shade  of  anxiety  falling  upon  his 
face,     *  How  was  that  ?  ' 

*  When  I  think  of  it,  I  am  really  astonished.  Even  the  most 
sanguine  of  men  could  not  expect  such  a  thing.  And  after  thirty 
years  to  be  actually  recognised !  * 

« What  did  happen  ? ' 

*  What  should  you  think  of  a  Popular  Reception  ? ' 

*  What  ?  '    Laurence  started  and  sat  upright. 

*  Of  an  Ovation— a  Public  Triumphal  March  ?  * 

*  An  ovation  ? ' 

*  Nothing  less,  my  young  friend,  I  assure  you.  Nothing  less. 
And  of  the  most  amazing  character.' 

*  Really  ? '  This  was  indeed  bewildering.  This  impostor— 
who  had  himself  counterfeited  the  Voice  of  Fame,  felt  as  if  the 
earth  was  going  round  under  his  feet.     *  A  Triumphal  March  ? ' 

*  You  shall  hear.  We  took  a  walk — ^Althea  was  with  me — 
through  the  City.  After  lingering  a  little  in  Paternoster  Row  we 
walked  down  Ludgate  Hill  and  through  Fleet  Street.  To  be  sure 
my  appearance  was  quite  public :  there  was  no  attempt  at  con- 
cealment :  we  walked  openly  and  it  was  mid-day — I  was  looking 
about  me,  pointing  out  to  Althea  some  of  the  old  places  and  their 
literary  associations  and  marking  the  changes  that  have  been  made 
in  the  street.  It  was  quite  full  of  people — men — congregated  on 
the  pavement  and  talking — when  suddenly,  to  my  intense  sur- 
prise, I  found  that  I  was  actually  recognised ! ' 

*  Recognised !  *  Laurence  grasped  the  arm  of  the  chair  to 
steady  himself.    *  Who  recognised  you  ?    One  of  your  old  friends  ? ' 

*  No — no— -I  met  none  of  my  old  friends.  I  wish  now  that 
they  had  all  been  present — my  lukewarm  friends  with  my 
enemies,  to  see  and  hear.  I  was  recognised — I  confess  that  it  is 
most  astonishing — I  was  suddenly  and  universally  recognised — I 
cannot  imagine  how  my  face  came  to  be  known  to  them — ^by  the 
assembled  multitude ' 

'  Good  Heavens ! '  In  a  moment — in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
— there  glanced  through  the  mind  of  this  conscience-stricken 
deceiver  a  dramatic  possibility,  how  the  thing  that  he  had  invented 
only  to  please  Althea  might  actually,  without  his  own  knowledge, 
have  really  taken  place — that  the  Poet's  reputation  had  actually 
grown  during  these  thirty  years  as  he  had  deceitfully  fabled  and 
represented  so  that  he  was  in  sober  reality  famous.     If  so 
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*  The  street,'  Mr.  Indagine  went  on,  *  was,  I  say,  crowded  with 
people.  In  the  old  days  it  was  never  so  full.  None  of  them 
seemed  to  resemble  the  men  who  used  to  frequent  Fleet  Street 
and  sit  in  the  Taverns.  It  was  a  crowd  which  a  man  might  set 
down  as  comparatively  humble.  Yet  their  faces  were  intelligent 
and  they  were  greatly  animated  and  they  knew  me,  one  and  all.' 

'  Good  Heavens ! '  cried  Laurence — *  this  is  wonderful.' 
*Is  it  not?     Suddenly  some  one  cried  out  my  name— the 
word  flew  from   mouth  to  mouth — we  were    mobbed,    though 
respectfully — even  reverentially.' 

'  Your  name — did  they  cry  out  "  Mr.  Clement  Indagine  "  ?' 
«No.  They  cried  out  "The  Poet!  There  is  the  Poet!"  or 
"  Look  at  the  Poet,"  or  words  to  that  eflFect.  It  really  was,  aDcl 
will  ever  remain,  the  proudest  moment  of  my  life.  It  vas 
nothing  short  of  an  ovation  that  they  gave  me — nothing  less,  as 
I  said,  than  a  Triumphal  March  that  we  made,' 
Laurence  turned  with  amazement  to  Althea. 

*  I  cannot  tell,'  she  said,  *  how  the  people  came  to  know  who 
he  was.  There  were  great  crowds  standing  about,  and  they  kept 
crying  «  The  Poet !  the  Poet !  Three  to  two  upon  the  Poet ! "  It 
was  wonderful.     And  yet  they  seemed  not  to  be  looking  at  him.' 

*  Among  the  people,'  said  the  Poet,  *  in  places  when  you  would 
least  expect  it,  there  is  a  natural  delicacy  of  feeling  which  is  very 
pleasant  to  experience.  They  knew,  of  course,  how  distasteful  it 
would  have  been  to  have  all  eyes  turned  upon  me.  Therefore 
they  averted  their  heads,  though  they  could  not  restrain  their 
feelings.     I  respect  them  all  the  more.' 

*  Three  to  two  upon  the  Poet,'  Laurence  repeated.  Then  he 
suddenly  laughed  and  as  suddenly  became  solemn  again.  *  Why,' 
he  said,  *  it  must  have  been  most  surprising,  and — and — as  you 
say,  truly  gratifying.'  Then  his  lips  parted  again  as  one  who 
wished  to  laugh,  and  his  eyes  twinkled  as  one  who  laughed  in- 
wardly, and  once  more  he  hardened  his  face  and  became  as  solemn 
as  a  clown  at  a  christening. 

*  Stay  with  me  this  morning,'  said  the  Poet.  *  I  have  a  great 
deal  more  to  tell  you.    Althea,  my  dear,  will  you  leave  us  alone  ? ' 

*  Oh ! '  the  young  man's  face  lengthened.  *  I  was — I  was  in 
hopes,'  he  said, '  that  Miss  Indagine  would  take  me  on  the  river 
this  morning.' 

Indeed,  Althea  was  already  dressed  in  her  jacket  and  straw 
hat. 

*  Cassie  is  going  with  me,'  she  said.     *  You  must  stay  here, 
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Mn  Waller,  please.  My  father  has  a  great  deal  to  discuss  witli 
you.  Now  that  you  have  come  back  I  can  leave  him  with  a  Ughter 
heart.  The  excitement  of  his  great  success  and  the  shouts  of  the 
people ' — she  laid  her  hand  upon  her  fiither's — *  have  made  him 
restless  of  late.  Our  old  tranquillity  is  broken  up.  Will  you 
stay  here  ?  Thank  you.  Perhaps  now  that  I  know  he  is  in  good 
hands  I  shall  see  some  of  my  old  ghosts  again.  And  perhaps/ 
she  added  with  what,  in  other  girls,  would  have  been  a  touch  of 
coquetry,  *  I  may  find  you  here  when  I  come  back.' 
She  laughed  and  ran  away. 

*  See,  Mr.  Waller,'  said  her  father,  *  you  have  made  Althea 
look  happier  already.  Since  you  went  away  she  has  hardly  smiled. 
It  is  the  way  of  the  girl.  She  knew  that  I  w?is  unhappy  in  losing 
you.  She  saw  me  restless  for  want  of  that  communion  of  soul 
with  soul  which  I  had  resumed  after  long  abstinence.  My  friend, 
I  did  not  conceal  my  sense  of  loss,  and  it  made  her  unhappj  too. 
It  is  her  sympathetic  way.  Personally,  of  course,  you  were 
nothing  to  her  except  for  your  services  to  me.    But  it  is  her  way.' 

*  It  is  a  very  charming  way.' 

^  Yes.  You  may  have  remarked  that  she  is  pale  and  there 
are  rings  round  her  eyes.  She  inherits  this  quickness  of  sympathy 
from  me.  It  is  the  only  part  of  the  poetic  nature  which  she  does 
inherit.  But  she  will  brighten  up — nay,  she  has  already  begun — 
now  we  shall  all  be  happier  again.' 

The  simple  faith  in  his  power  of  bringing  happiness  along 
touched  the  young  man  with  a  little  shame.  True,  he  had  brought 
happiness,  but  by  what  means  ? 

*I  will  read  you  a  few  things  that  I  have  corrected  and 
arranged — things  new  and  old — well,  you  shall  judge.' 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  a  bulky  pile  of  MSS.  At  another  time 
the  heart  of  the  listener  would  have  quailed.  Now  he  felt  not 
only  resigned  but  even  happy.  It  is  only  when  a  poet  is  reading 
his  verses  or  when  the  parson  is  preaching,  or  while  a  piece  of 
classical  music  is  played,  that  one  can  surrender  the  thoughts  to 
perfect  freedom  and  let  them  ramble  and  roam  at  their  own  sweet 
will*  It  is  only  at  such  times  that  one  can  sit  at  ease  and  peace 
while  the  imagination  wanders  and  strays  among  flowery  lanes 
and  grassy  banks.  Laurence  reclined  in  his  chair  with  half-closed 
eyes,  while  his  thoughts,  undisturbed,  dwelt  upon  the  virtues  and 
the  graces  of  his  mistress. 

*  I  must  show  you,'  the  Poet  went  on,  *  what  progress  I  have 
made  in  my  new  volume.    See — here  is  the  Manuscript  very 

VOL.  XIV.  KO.  LXXXIII*  B  H 
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nearly  ready  for  the  printers.  Now  for  a  little  surprise  for  yotl— 
I  intended  it  as  a  secret.  But  you  shall  have  it  at  once.  This 
manuscript,  my  friend,  is  going  to  be  your  own.  I  shall  give  it 
to  you  as  a  possession  and  an  heirloom  for  your  children's  children.' 

*This  i»  indeed  a  great  favour,'  said  Laurence  cordially.  *I 
hope  I  know  how  to  value  it  aright.' 

^  Nay,  you  deserve  it.  I  had  intended  to  arrange  the  poems 
for  posthumous  publication.  But  recent  events  have  changed  my 
resolution.  A  Poet  has  no  right  to  be  silent.  I  now  imderstand 
that :  he  fails  in  his  duty  if  he  fails  to  deliver  his  message :  he 
should  continually  prophesy :  he  belongs  essentially  to  the  whole 
People  :  he  is  theirs  in  a  sense  granted  to  no  one  else :  it  is  bis 
duty  to  find  words  for  their  thoughts :  he  is  to  be  their  Voice :  he 
owes  to  the  People  everything  in  himself  that  is  good  and  noble : 
for  their  sake  he  must  cultivate  great  thoughts  and  live  a  pure 
life :  to  defile  his  life  is  to  defile  the  stream  of  thought  at  the 
fountain  head :  to  refuse  work  is  high  treason  to  his  mission :  to 
withhold  his  work  when  it  is  completed  is  a  kind  of  robbery. 
Yes — I  understand — Heaven  forgive  me !  I  have  committed  this 
sin  of  treason.     I  have  robbed  the  People  of  their  own.' 

He  spoke  in  tones  of  exaltation.  Surely  such  a  man — one  who 
held  the  oflSce  of  Poet  in  honour  so  high — should  be  himself  a 
great  Poet.    Honour  and  respect  so  great  deserve  that  recompense. 

*  I  am  going,'  he  continued,  *  to  read  to  you  this  morning  my 
forthcoming  poems.     Let  me  first  arrange  my  papers.' 

While  he  was  arranging  his  papers  Laurence  drew  a  letter 
from  his  pocket  and  read  it.    The  letter  was  as  follows : 

*  My  dear  Cousin, — I  know  perfectly  well  who  you  are ;  partly 
because  I  learned  long  ago  that  my  cousin  Lucy  married  a  certain 
David  Waller  of  Rotherhithe,  boat  builder,  and  that  she  emigrated 
with  him  when  his  aflfairs  became  involved :  partly  because  in  your 
face  and  eyes  and  your  voice  you  resemble  your  mother  so  closely 
that  no  doubt  is  possible. 

*  It  has  been  laid  upon  me  as  a  plain  duty  that  I  should 
communicate  with  you.  I  wish  first,  to  seek  your  counsel  upon  a 
matter  very  close  to  me — the  welfare  of  my  son :  and  next  I  am 
anxious  to  save  you  and  another  person  from  unhappiness.  I 
know  why  you  hastily  went  away.  You  thought  that  a  certain 
girl  was  engaged.  That  is  not  so.  She  is  not  engaged  to  the 
young  man  of  whom  you  think,  she  never  has  been  engaged  to 
him :  she  never  will  be.     You  hurriedly  jumped  to  a  fUse  con- 
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elusion.  Come  back,  therefore,  with  what  speed  you  may,  and 
with  a  full  confidence  that  nothing  stands  between  you  and  the 
end  which  you  desire. 

*  My  dear  cousin,  in  things  earthly  we  of  the  Early  Church 
make  and  meddle  only  as  they  may  serve  things  spiritual.  If  I, 
who  am  called  a  Prophetess,  interfere  in  an  affair  of  the  heart,  it 
is  because  I  am  convinced  that  Althea  Indagine  and  you  are  of 
those  who  climb  upwards  by  means  of  earthly  happiness.  Others 
there  are — ^and  these  are  the  majority — who  are  led  to  things 
spiritual  by  sorrow,  misfortune,  sickness  or  disappointment. 

*  There  are  other  reasons  why  you  should  come  back  imme- 
diately. Trouble  has  fallen  upon  my  Brother  Lucius  and  his 
household.  He  has  himself  lost  his  place  and  cannot  find  another. 
My  niece  Cassandra  has  also  lost  her  place  and  cannot  find 
another.  Besides,  she  is  fretting  about  a  worthless  man.  The 
whole  family  will  shortly  have  to  depend  upon  the  scanty  earnings 
of  my  sister  Cornelia  and  my  niece  Flavia.  I  take  it  that  more 
than  curiosity  brought  Lucy's  son  to  Bank  Side :  I  hear  that  your 
father  has  arrived  at  distinction  and  I  hope  wealth :  I  hope  that 
you  will  be  able  to  do  something  for  your  cousins.  But  come 
back.  As  for  him  who  brought  the  trouble  upon  Cassie  and 
caused  you  to  think  a  falsehood,  there  is  preparing  for  him  an 
out-pouring  of  wrath  which  he  little  imagines  or  suspects.  I 
speak  not  of  the  certain  punishment  for  sin,  but  of  quick  and 
sudden  confusion. 

*  When,  my  dear  young  cousin,  I  look  forward  into  the  future 
and  watch  your  figure  moving  onwards  with  the  years  that  roll  us 
always  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Steps  of  the  Throne,  I  see  nothing 
but  happiness  before  you,  shadowed  with  the  sorrows  which  must 
certainly  happen  in  every  earthly  life.  You  will  have  Love,  which 
hallows  everything.  If  you  meet  with  worldly  success  it  shall  not 
harden  your  heart,  for  Love  will  keep  it  soft.  If  you  fall  upon 
adversity.  Love  will  enable  you  to  bear  it.  The  Early  Church  was 
founded  on  Love.  In  our  Connection,  it  is  Love  which  binds  us 
together.  Cousin,  I  have  but  one  message  to  repeat  to  the  world 
which  still  forgets  it.  Those  who  love  cannot  sin  against  each 
other.  With  us  in  the  Early  Church  some  may  be  husbands  and 
some  ^ives.  But  all  love  each  other.  This  is  our  Creed — Love  is 
all.  If  I  can  teach  you  that,  your  stay  in  this  poor  place  will  have 
been  hallowed  indeed. 

*  Your  affectionate  Cousin, 

'  Claudia.' 

H  II  2 
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Laurence  finished  the  letter— he  had  ahready  read  it  a  d6zeii 
times — and  folded  it  carefuUy.  *  I  have  obeyed  yon,  Claudia,'  he 
said, '  I  have  obeyed  you  and  I  am  here.' 

*  I  am  now  ready,  my  friend,'  said  the  Poet, 

Laurence  sat  well  back,  shading  his  &ce  as  one  who  desires  to 
concentrate  his  attention — ^in  fieict  he  did  intend  to  do  this,  though 
for  another  purpose.  Then  the  Poet  began  to  read  and  his  listener 
sat  perfectly  still  and  offered  no  interruption  whatever* 

^  She  is  not  engaged  after  all,'  thus  his  thoughts  began  to  rua— 
<  she  is  not  engaged,'  these  words  ran  like  the  refrain  that  you 
may  sometimes  hear  if  you  close  your  eyes  in  the  rolling  of  a 
railway  train,  *and  something  dreadfril  is  going  to  happen  to 
Mr.  Oliver  Luttrell.  What  will  happen  to  him,  I  wonder  ?  What 
is  be  after  ?  Is  the  Prophetess  able  to  cause  misfortune  as  well 
as  to  foretell  happiness?  And  what  does  she  want  with  me? 
And  Althea  is  not  engaged — Althea,  the  goddess,  who  came  out 
of  the  sunset.  She  is  free,  and  I  am  back  again.  And  she  was 
unhappy  because  I  was  gone.     Oh !  Althea,  Althea ! ' 

And  the  Poet  went  on  reading  his  verses,  sheet  after  sheet,  with 
satis&ction  unutterable.  For  the  shouts  of  the  multitude,  the 
praise  of  the  Saturday  Review  and  the  sympathy  of  the  young 
man  who  had  come  all  the  way  from  Australia  in  order  to  gaze 
upon  him,  filled  his  mind  once  more  with  the  old  belief  in  his 
own  powers :  never  since  the  days  when  he  first  began  to  write 
verse  and  to  read  his  poems  over  alone  locked  up  in  his  own  room, 
had  he  been  so  strongly  moved  by  the  beauty  and  the  strength 
and  depth  of  his  verses. 

*  Oliver  is  coming  in  for  something  unpleasant,'  Laurence  con- 
tinued following  on.  *  I  wonder  how  he  will  take  it.  Is  Felii 
going  to  visit  him  with  the  weight  of  his  long  arm  ?  Lucius  has 
had  to  come  down  from  the  Higher  Branch,  and  Gassie  is  out  of 
place.  Poor  Gassie !  and  I  am  to  do  something  for  them  all— and 
Althea  is  free ' 

And  the  voice  of  the  Poet  was  like  unto  the  drone  of  the 
bumble  bee  among  the  sweet  peas. 

<  In  the  house  of  a  general  practitioner  in  about  the  meanest 
part  of  London,'  he  thought,  *  among  streets  which  are  squalid  and 
people  inexpressible,  with  no  friends,  except  these  artless  cousins 
of  mine,  has  grown  up  this  flower  of  maidenhood,  more  delicate^ 
more  refined,  than  any  of  her  sisters  who  live  in  the  world.  None 
of  the  meanness  of  her  surroundings  appears  in  her :  it  is  as  if  this 
house  was  a  calm  cloister  in  the  midst  of  the  wicked  world.  She 
has  lived  with  books  and  with  this  man — who  has  trained  her  in 
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the  poetry  which  he  vainly  emulates  and  in  the  lofty  thoughts 
VFhich  he  has  borrowed  and  thinks  his  own.  And  she  is  free — and 
more  beautiful  than  ever.' 

Two  hours  later  Althea  came  back  from  her  row  up  the  river. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  the  fresh  breeze  upon  the  river  which  had  taken 
the  dark  lines  from  her  eyes  and  restored  their  sunshine,  given 
colour  to  her  pale  cheek  and  life  to  her  drooping  figure. 

She  opened  the  door  and  looked  in,  smiling. 

*  Well,'  she  said,  *  if  you  have  finished,  you  two,  will  you  come 
to  lunch?' 

Laurence  was  sitting  in  the  easy  chair,  his  long  legs  out- 
stretched, his  head  bent  forward,  his  elbows  on  the  arms  of  the 
chair  and  his  hands  leaning  against  each  other  by  the  finger  tips. 
It  was  an  attitude  of  profound  attention — so  profound  that  the 
thinker  might  have  seemed  asleep.  The  poet,  regardless,  went 
on  mouthing  his  hollow  o'es  and  a'es  in  rapt  enjoyment  of  his  own 
numbers.    But  at  the  girl's  voice  Laurence  sprang  to  his  feet. 

*We  have  had,'  he  said,  *a  most  delightful  morning.'  He 
took  the  Poet's  hand  and  pressed  it  warmly.  *  You  will  not  ask 
me,'  he  murmured,  *  for  a  critical  opinion.  I  have  been  quite 
carried  away.  My  mind  has  been  filled  with  beautiful  thoughts 
ever  since  you  began  to  read.  And  now,  Miss  Indagine,  may  I 
be  at  your  service  for  the  rest  of  the  day? ' 


CHAPTER  XXir. 

AN  AFTEBNOON  ON  LEAVE. 


Nothing  more  moves  and  softens  the  heart  of  man  than  a  feast 
given  in  his  honour.  It  need  not  be  a  great  banquet  at  all :  quite 
poor  persons  may  give  this  banquet :  nothing  is  wanted  but  the 
outward  signs  of  welcome — the  unusual  adornments :  the  freshly 
cut  flowers:  the  white  napery:  the  little  extra  care  over  the 
dishes  or  the  little  extra  display  in  their  presentment.  Laurence 
had  never  before  broken*read  at  this  household :  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  household  arrangements :  yet  he  understood  at  once  that 
Althea  had  decked  the  board  with  her  own  hands  to  do  him 
honour.  And  though  cold  mutton  formed  the  staple  of  the  meal, 
there  were  flowers  fetched  from  the  neighbouring  market— the 
Covent  Garden  of  the  Borough :  there  were  plums  and  pears  fov 
cjessert  also  from  that  hospitable  eipporiun^:  Inhere  was  ^  mast 
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delicate  confection  of  apples  and  cream  made  by  Althea's  own 
hands :  and  though  plain  beer — ^that  at  eight  and  six  the  nine- 
gallon  cask — formed  the  daily  beverage  of  her  father  and  her 
uncle,  there  was  placed  upon  the  table  a  square  bottle  the  fra- 
grance of  which  was  alone  sufScient  to  diffuse  happiness.  Lau- 
rence also  remarked — Cassie  being  another  guest — that  both  the 
girls  had  put  on  their  best  things.  Cassie,  indeed,  looked  as  if  a 
prayer-book  alone  were  wanted  to  complete  her  costume.  As  for 
Althea,  she  had  put  on  the  one  fine  frock  she  possessed ;  it  was  of 
light  blue,  which  suited  her  fair  complexion,  and  she  wore  a  dainty 
little  ruff  round  her  neck,  though  that  charming  part  of  feminine 
attire  is  no  longer,  I  believe,  in  fashion,  and  she  had  a  rose-bud 
at  her  throat. 

*  My  dear,'  cried  her  father,  'what  have  you  done  to  yourself? 
You  look  changed  indeed.  It  is  from  pure  joy,  Mr.  Waller, 
because  you  have  come  back  to  me.' 

Althea  laughed  and  blushed  a  little.  Then  they  all  sat  down 
and  the  cold  leg  of  mutton  became  transformed  into  some  rare 
and  costly  dish  such  as  a  Boman  emperor  of  old  would  purchase 
with  the  annual  revenues  of  three  provinces. 

The  Doctor,  for  whom  nobody  ever  waited,  came  home  early 
in  the  celebration  of  the  banquet  and  found  feasting  and  laughter 
in  his  generally  silent  house.  Never  had  the  Poet,  even  in  his 
youthful  days,  when  he]^sat  among  the  Wits,  been  more  animated, 
never  had  Althea  a  brighter  glow  on  her  cheeks  or  a  suimier  light 
in  her  eyes.  Domestic  joy,  however,  is  a  fragile  kind  of  thing: 
a  shower  is  always  threatening :  a  cloud  comes  up  in  a  minute : 
snow  is  ever  possible :  and  I  have  known  a  glacial  wind  to  arise 
on  a  June-like  evening,  with  sleet  and  hail  and  piercing  cold  in 
the  most  unexpected  manner  and  in  the  happiest  circle. 

*  We  only  want  Oliver,'  said  the  Doctor,  looking  about  him 
cheerfully.     '  With  Oliver  we  should  be  complete.' 

Althea  flushed  crimson,  and  Cassie  bent  her  head.  The  Poet 
remembered  something  of  what  his  daughter  had  said  to  him  and 
dimly  perceived,  though  his  mind  was  naturally  filled  with  his  own 
verses,  that  this  was  an  unfortunate  remark.  The  Doctor,  who 
had  no  verses  to  occupy  his  mind,  more  readily  understood  that 
something — he  knew  not  what — was  unfortunate  in  his  remark. 

A  little  thing,  but  for  the  moment  it  marred  the  festival. 
They  went  on  talking  and  laughing,  but  there  remained  just  a 
little  constraint.  And  Cassie  laughed  no  more.  Melancholy,  to 
think  that  one  may  introduce  the  harsh  note  of  discord  even 
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when  one  possesses  the  most  musical  ear  and  is  guided  by  the 
most  harmonious  intentions.  In  a  better  world,  perhaps,  we  shall 
be  able  to  read  each  other's  soul  through  and  through,  so  that  no 
such  mishap  shall  occur* 

*  And  now,'  said  Althea,  *  if  you  are  still  willing  to  take  so 
much'  trouble,  Mr.  Waller,  you  shall  show  us  the  West  End  of, 
London  and  your  great  Fashionable  World.* 

Laurence  was  more  than  willing.  Certainly,  he  would  have 
preferred  Althea  alone,  perhaps  because  a  Hansom  Cab  is  more 
pleasant  than  its  elder  .brother :  perhaps,  because  he  was  young 
and  in  love.  However,  better  with  Cassie  than  not  at  all ;  and 
indeed,  the  girl  looked  pretty,  and  blighter  than  she  had  been 
wont  to  since  her  lover's  desertion. 

They  plunged  into  the  West  End  by  way  of  Stamford  Street, 
Westminster  Bridge  and  St.  James'  Park  and  in  a  four-wheel. 
Few  of  those  who  belong  to  the  World  of  Fashion,  unless  they 
happen  to  be  professionals  of  the  Music  Hall,  approach  its  gilded 
halls  by  the  way  of  Stamford  Street.  The  Park  was  beautiful  as  it 
always  is  all  the  year  round.  But  the  leaves  were  falling  off  the 
trees  and  the  walks  and  grass  were  covered  with  children  playing 
and  the  unemployed  asleep  and  presenting  wonderful  studies  of 
fore-shortening  to  the  observant  artist, 

^  It  is  a  beautiful  place,'  said  Althea,  ^  and  I  like  the  ducks. 
But  the  people  are  no  better-looking  than  in  Southwark  Park.' 

Then  Laurence  led  them  up  the  steps  commanded  by  the 
Duke  of  York  and  showed  them  the  street  of  Club  Palaces. 

*  Your  father,'  he  said,  *  thought  that  the  Poets  and  Wits  con- 
gregate still  in  Fleet  Street.  But  they  have  left  it  long  ago  and 
now  they  sit  in  the  Athenaeum  Club  with  the  Bishops.  I  don't 
know  what  splendid  epigrams  they  make  on  the  Bishops,  because 
no  one  ever  tells,  outside.  No  doubt  the  Club  is  always  bubbling 
with  laughter.' 

Then  he  led  them  up  Waterloo  Place  to  Eegent  Street. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  September.  Every  newspaper  that 
respects  itself  had  already  said,  once,  but  not  more,  that  all 
London,  except  three  millions,  was  out  of  town.  This  remark  is 
due  to  September :  it  is  the  tribute  of  the  season  and  must  be 
rendered  every  year.  I  know  not  when  it  was  first  discovered. 
I  have  been  able  to  trace  it  back  as  far  as  the  autumn  of  the  year 
1808,  when  Margate  was  crowded  and  Brighton  overflowed,  and 
all  London,  except  a  million,  was  out  of  town.  No  doubt  it  began 
much  earlier,  but  my  humble  researches  have  not  traced  it  farther 
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back.  When  the  wags  and  the  wits  of  the  Forties  used  it,  tbey 
altered  the  million  to  a  million  and  a  half.  Twenty  years  ago  it 
became  two  millions — it  is  now  three.  All  London,  except  three 
millions,  was  out  of  town.  The  streets  of  Bond,  Regent  and 
Piccadilly  presented  to  gilded  youth — such  as  was  left — ^an  ap- 
pearance of  desolation  complete  :  there  were  no  carriages,  and  the 
shops,  to  those  who  remembered  the  season,  had  a  faded  and  jaded 
look.  Yet  the  streets  were  full  of  people :  among  them  not  a  few 
country  damsels  who  took  London  at  the  end  of  their  August 
holiday,  girls  as  bright  and  almost  as  good  to  look  at  as  Althea 
herself,  refreshing  to  the  soul  with  their  beauty,  their  youth,  and 
their  eagerness  and  curiosity. 

Laurence  walked  beside  Althea,  Cassie  generally  a  little  be- 
hind. With  her  straw  bat,  her  blue  dress  and  her  sunny  &ce, 
Althea  looked  as  if  she  had  come  straight  from  green  fields, 
babbling  brooks  and  shady  woods.  This  was  the  reward  conferred 
by  Father  Thames  upon  one  who  had  loved  him  long  and  steadily, 
constant  even  through  the  fogs  of  autumn,  the  biting  East-winds 
of  spring  and  the  thunder-storms  of  July.  The  young  man  felt 
that  pride  in  his  mistress  which  is  one  of  the  fairest  jewels  of 
love.  All  the  world,  he  thought,  must  be  ready  to  worship  her. 
Where  was  the  meanness  of  the  place  in  which  she  was  bom  and 
bad  been  brought  up  ?  Was  it  not  able  to  tarnish  ever  so  little 
the  beauty  and  brightness  of  this  fair  creature  ?  External  mean- 
ness, my  friends,  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  root  of  the  matter 
than  the  frame  has  to  do  with  the  picture.  What  matter  for  the 
squalid  streets  if  tbey  were  peopled  by  the  girl  with  the  noble 
figures  of  the  past  ?  What  matter  for  the  rough  folk  around  her 
if  the  house  within  echoed  with  the  great  words  and  the  sweet 
songs  of  the  Poets  and  Makers?  What  matter  for  the  sordid 
lives  around  her  if  this  girl's  soul  was  lifted  high  above  them? 
No  touch  of  the  meanness  clung  to  her. 

They  made  slow  way  down  the  street  of  shops,  because  even 
at  this  faded  and  jaded  time  there  is  always  so  great  and  splendid 
an  exhibition. 

*  Oh,  but  you  have  seen  it  all  before,'  said  the  girl,  looking  up 
from  a  dream  of  lovely  colours.  *  It  is  a  shame  to  keep  you  here 
so  long.' 

*No:  we  are  come  here  expressly  for  you  to  see  it.  I  am 
happy  only  in  looking  on,'  said  Laurence,  softly. 

*•  It  is  all  so  beautiful,'  she  said.  ^  The  people  so  well-dressed: 
the  broad  streets  :  and  the  splendour  of  the  shops -' 
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*  You  like  everything,'  he  replied.  *  You  are  at  present  un- 
critical.   The  time  will  come  when  you  will  be  less  easily  pleased.' 

*  Yes :  I  like  everything — ^the  dresses  and  the  bonnets.  Look, 
Cassie,  at  that  lovely  costume — and  the  glove  shops — ^and — oh  ! 
look  at  these  things  in  brass — and  the  peaches  and  grapes.  There 
is  only  one  thing  I  do  not  like — — * 

« What  is  that?' 

*  The  rows  and  rows  of  photographs  of  girls — ^who  can  they  be 
that  can  bear  to  have  their  likenesses  exposed  for  everybody 
to  see  ? ' 

^  They  like  it,'  said  Cassie  from  professional  experience.  ^  The 
more  people  look  at  them  the  better  they  like  it.' 

*  Now  that  you  have  been  slowly  down  the  street,'  said  Lau- 
rence, ^  you  must  let  me  take  you  to  a  place  where  we  can  get 
some  of  the  pretty  things  you  have  admired.' 

No  one  will  understand  how  two  girls  could  have  arrived  at 
the  age  of  twenty  without  ever  going  a-shopping.  Yet  it  was 
most  true.  One  of  them,  you  see,  had  hardly  ever  seen  a  shop, 
and  the  other  had  never  been  able  for  lack  of  money  to  use  the 
shops  as  their  proprietors  most  desire.  You  cannot  go  shopping 
with  a  shilling. 

Laurence  took  them  to  a  very  fine  establishment  at  the  lower 
end  of  Begent  Street,  where  they  were  received  by  a  gentleman 
of  extraordinary  politeness,  who  offered  them  chairs  and  called  a 
most  good-natured  and  obliging  young  man  who  made  nothing  of 
showing  them  all  kinds  of  beautifiil  things.  They  admired  so 
many  things  that  when  they  came  away  there  was  an  immense 
heap  of  gloves,  neckties,  handkerchiefs,  ruffs,  bottles  of  eau-de- 
Cologne,  lace,  glove-boxes,  handkerchief-boxes,  and  no  one  knows 
what  pretty  things  besides,  all  lying  piled  on  the  counter.  And  they 
were  so  much  occupied  that  they  did  not  observe  how  Laurence 
received  a  certain  document,  returned  it  with  two  crisp  rustling 
pieces  of  paper,  and  wrote  an  address  on  a  card. 

Then  they  went  into  Piccadilly  and  from  Piccadilly  into  Bond 
Street.  There  this  young  man  took  them  into  another  shop.  It 
was  not  in  the  least  like  the  shop  they  had  just  left ;  within  there 
was  a  place  like  a  professional  man's  consulting-room,  and  outside 
nothing  in  the  window  but  a  diamond  spray  and  parure  on  a  red 
velvet  cushion.  They  were  received  by  a  thoughtful  person  who 
appeared  to  be  benevolent  in  intention.  Laurence  explained  that 
he  had  two  or  three  things  to  buy  for  his  mother,  and  begged 
Althea  to  assist  him  with  her  taste  in  the  selection.    The  things 
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consisted  of  a  bracelet,  a  necklace,  and  a  ring,  and  they  were  all 
three  set  with  emeralds. 

^  Next,'  he  said,  ^I  have  to  get  a  watch  and  chain.  Will  joa 
choose  them,  Cassie,  for  me  ?  Just,  you  know,  the  kind  of  watch 
and  chain  which  you  would  like  for  yourself.' 

When  Cassie  had  chosen  one,  he  threw  the  chain  round  her  neck. 

*  It  was  for  yourself,'  he  said. 

The  girl's  eyes  dimmed  with  the  tearful  sense  of  kindness.  As 
for  the  necklace  and  the  ring  and  the  bracelet,  he  put  them  all 
into  his  pocket  and  came  away  without  giving  anything  at  all  to 
Althea,  which  seemed  to  Cassie  just  a  little  disappointing. 

For  one  thing  this  young  man  must  be  envied  and  admired. 
Whenever  he  went  into  Shopland,  where  there  was  a  chance  of 
meeting  young  ladies  of  his  acquaintance,  he  always  carried  a 
pocketful  of  money,  just  as  great  men  and  rich  merchants  of  the 
last  Century  were  never  without  long  piurses  filled  at  both  ends  with 
guineas.  In  these  degenerate  days  a  highwayman  on  Hounslow 
Heath  would  get  nothing  but  a  leather  purse  with  two  or  three 
pounds  in  it  and  perhaps  a  Waterbury  watch  with  a  steel  chain — 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  a  *  Stand  and  Deliver.'  Formerly,  a 
gentleman's  purse  was  always  good  for  fifty  guineas  at  least.  When 
Lord  Nelson  went  into  action  in  Tra&lgar  Bay,  he  carried  ninety 
guineas  in  his  pocket,  to  meet,  I  suppose,  the  casual  expenses — 
the  petty  cash — of  the  action.  It  was  a  good  old  custom  and  it 
deserves  to  be  revived,  if  only  to  give  young  men  the  opportunity 
6f  realising  the  purest  and  most  innocent  pleasure  in  the  world — 
that  of  making  a  girl  happy  for  the  moment  with  the  possession  of 
a  pretty  thing. 

<  What  shall  we  see  next  ?  '  Laurence  asked. 

^  If  you  are  not  tired,'  said  Althea,  ^  let  us  go  to  a  picture- 
gallery.' 

They  went  to  the  National  Gallery,  the  Art  collection  where 
the  Art-Critics  and  the  artistic  and  the  aesthetic  people  are  never 
seen.  This  afternoon  they  had  it  all  to  themselves,  save  for  the 
hapless  painters  who  hang  about  the  Gallery  in  hopes  of  getting  a 
commission  to  copy.  The  artistic  training  of  all  three,  it  must  be 
owned,  wanted  finish.  As  for  the  young  man,  he  came  from  the 
City  of  Sydney  whither  there  go,  I  believe,  every  year  many  fine 
pictures :  at  the  same  time  the  young  gentlemen  of  Sydney,  in 
matters  of  art,  do  not  consider  themselves  as  having  quite  the  same 
advantages  as  those  of  London.  This  being  so,  it  is  not  wonderful 
if  the  three  artlessly  regarded  all  the  pictures  idike  fix)m  the  story- 
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telling  point  of  view.  Exactly  the  same  thing  may  be  observed 
every  year  in  the  Royal  Academy,  because  many  of  the  most  enthu- 
siastic followers  of  Art  have  never  got  beyond  the  story-telling  point 
of  view.  For  enjoyment,  they  probably  found  as  much  in  the  Gallery 
as  the  finest  Critic  there.  There  are  many  pictures  in  the  National 
Collection  which  tell  really  beautiful  stories,  and  these,  particularly 
where  the  colours  had  not  quite  faded,  gave  the  girls  a  new  sense 
of  delight.  When  no  story  was  told  they  passed  over  the  picture 
without  reference  to  the  painter  even  if  it  were  Bafifaelle  himself. 
Cassie,  as  became  a  person  professionally  acquainted  with  the 
great  Mystery  of  Photography,  with  Carte  or  Cabinet,  Plain  or 
Coloured,  perhaps  allowed  herself  some  small  airs  of  superiority. 

^It  has  all  been  beautiful,'  Althea  cried  as  they  came  out  and 
stood  under  the  porch  looking  out  upon  the  Square.  ^  It  is  won- 
derful. Come,  Cassie,  we  will  go  home.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Waller, 
you  must  let  us  find  our  own  way  home.' 

^  Indeed,'  said  Laurence,  ^  we  have  not  nearly  finished.  There 
is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  done.  Why,  we  must  have  dinner  to 
begin  with.' 

The  girls  laughed  and  yielded.  They  had  already  dined,  as 
we  have  seen,  off  cold  mutton  and  apples  and  cream.  But  who 
could  resist  this  masterful  young  man  ? 

He  took  them  to  a  restaurant,  one  of  the  quiet  kind,  as  you 
go  up  Regent  Street  on  the  left  hand.    There  he  ordered  such  a 
dinner  as  had  never  before  entered  into  the  imagination  of  either. 
These  poor  girls  had  never  really  dined — ^you  cannot  dine  in  the 
middle  of  the  day :  you  may  eat  pleasantly,  as  you  may  stoke 
the  engine  with  necessary  fuel,   but  you  cannot  dine.     Then 
again,  these  girls  had  never  before  been  inside  a  restaurant,  and 
it  is  very  well  known  that  there  are  few  things  which  country 
girls,  and  those  who  have  lived  in  suburban  retirement,  more 
ardently  love  than  a  dinner  at  a  restaurant  of  the  brighter  kind. 
As  for  girls  not  liking  an  artistic  dinner,  that  is  the  nonsense  of 
the  old  sentimental  kind,  when  they  were  supposed  to  eat  nothing. 
At  home,  it  is  true,  they  never  can  get  an  artistic  dinner ;  a  leg  of 
mutton  well  hung  and  well  roasted,  with  an  Apple  Charlotte  for 
pudding,  is  the  best  dinner  they  ever  get :  and  a  pretentious  dinner- 
party with  a  succession  of  ill-made  dishes  is  their  worst :  but  a 
truly  artistic,  Aesthetic,  beautiful  dinner  tlxey  never  have  the 
chance  of  getting   except  at  a  restaurant.     The  pretty  little 
dishes :  the  unexpected  discoveries :  the  daintiness  of  the  serving : 
the  things  of  which  they  had  read,  such  as  mushrooms  and  olives, 
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now  exhibited  for  the  first  time :  the  green  things  not  piled  up  in 
great  china  bowls  as  at  home,  but  in  little  dishes  tenderly  and 
lovingly  as  if  they  were  things  precious,  as  indeed  they  are :  the 
gateuv4C  and  puddings,  the  creams  and  jellies  and  ices :  the  glass 
of  champagne  that  so  sweetly  fills  the  brain — all  these  things 
helped  to  make  this  dinner  joyous.  And  they  all  three  laughed 
at  nothing  and  talked  merrily  and  were  as  happy  as  youth  and 
everything  that  youth  most  desires  could  make  them.  It  .was  the 
happiness  which  disappears  and  becomes  impossible  after  five- 
and-twenty,  to  all  the  world  except  to  those  who  linger  and 
worship  in  the  Courts  of  the  Temple  of  Art — and  they  never 
grow  old  or  lose  this  power  of  joy  because  they  never  cease  to  live 
with  the  young. 

It  was  eight  o*clock  when  the  head-waiter  brought  coflFee  and 
the  bill.  If  the  girls  had  seen  the  addition  and  realised  the  sum 
of  money  gone  to  make  that  little  feast  they  would  have  been 
smitten  with  remorse.     But  they  did  not  see. 

Outside,  another  cab  was  waiting  them.  This  time,  indeed, 
they  thought  they  were  going  home.  But  no :  the  cab  stopped 
before  a  brilliantly  lighted  portal  and  Laurence  sprang  out. 

*It  is  only  a  quarter-past  eight,'  he  said,  *we  are  in  very  "good 
time.' 

The  girls  were  passive  now.     They  got  out  and  followed  him. 

It  was  a  theatre,  and  neither  of  them  had  ever  been  at  the 
play  before. 

Laurence  took  them  to  a  box  where  they  sat  speechless  except 
between  the  Acts.  Oh  !  The  acted  story — how  wonderful  it  was ! 
Oh !  The  heroine  how  sweet  and  the  lover  how  tender  and  the 
villain — oh !  the  villain ! — Some  people  might  criticise  the  acting 
and  the  dialogue ;  these  two  saw  nothing  but  the  story.  In  a 
box  opposite  sat  the  author  who  had  dropped  in,  having  nothing 
else  to  do,  and  found  interest  enough  in  watching  the  two  girls  on 
the  other  side  who  never  took  their  eyes  oflf  the  stage  and  showed 
in  their  faces  the  play  of  the  passions  which  he  had  created.  Then 
he  went  home  in  a  rapture  and  proudly  said  to  himself,*  Ipse  fed  I ' 

At  half-past  eleven  they  reached  the  house  in  New  Thames 
Street. 

Cassie  said  good-night  and  walked  on,  perhaps  with  intention, 
perhaps  because  it  was  really  too  late  to  be  lingering  on  the  door- 
step. 

*  You  have  had  a  pleasant  day  ? '  asked  Laurence^  holding 
Althea's  hand  for  a  moment. 
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*  Yes— =-yes — Oh,  a  most  delightful  day.' 

*  Althea,'  he  n^hispered,  *  tell  me,  are  you — are  you  engaged  to 
Oliver  Luttrell?' 

<  No — no — no.'  She  snatched  away  her  hand  and  ran  into  the 
house  before  he  could  say  another  word. 

^  There  are  some  days,  Cassie,'  said  Laurence,  *  which  can 
never  be  forgotten.    This  is  one  of  them.' 

They  were  alone,  because  everybody  else  was  in  bed  and  he 
was  taking  the  refreshment  of  tobacco  and  a  potash. 

*  I  can  never  forget  it.  Nor  can  Althea.  And  oh !  Mr.  Wallef , 
why  did  you  give  me  this  lovely  watch  ? ' 

*  I  will  tell  you  why  before  long.  You  think  Althea  was 
happy  ? ' 

*  I  am  sure  she  was.  How  could  she  help  being  happy  ?  Oh  I 
It  was  like  a  dream. — And  it  is  all  over  !  And  I  am  only  a  photo* 
grapher's  girl  again  looking  out  for  another  place — And  you  will 
go  away  again  and  then  we  shall  be  ten  times  as  dull  and  dreary 
as  we  were  before  you  came.  But  Oh ! ' — she  laid  her  hand  upon 
his — *  what  does  it  matter  about  us,  Mr.  Waller,  if  only  you  and 
Althea  go  away  together  ? ' 


{To  be  continued,) 
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IF  any  one  were  to  ask  me  (which  is  highly  unlikely)  *  In  what 
university  would  an  intelligent  young  man  do  best  to  study  ?  * 
I  think  I  should  be  very  much  inclined  indeed  to  answer  off- 
hand, *  In  the  Tropics.' 

No  doubt  this  advice  sounds  on  first  hearing  just  a  trifle 
paradoxical;  and  no  doubt,  too,  the  proposed  university  has 
certain  serious  drawbacks  (like  many  others)  on  the  various 
grounds  of  health,  expense,  faith,  and  morals.  Senior  Proctors 
are  unknown  at  Honolulu ;  Select  Preachers  don't  range  as  far  as 
the  West  Coast.  But  it  has  always  seemed  to  me,  nevertheless, 
that  certain  elements  of  a  liberal  education  are  to  be  acquired 
tropically  which  can  never  be  acquired  in  a  temperate,  still  less 
in  an  arctic  or  antarctic  academy.  This  is  more  especially  true, 
I  allow,  in  the  particular  cases  of  the  biologist  and  the  sociologist; 
but  it  is  also  true  in  a  somewhat  less  degree  of  the  mere  common 
arts  course,  and  the  mere  average  seeker  after  liberal  culture. 
Vast  aspects  of  nature  and  human  life  exist  which  can  never 
adequately  be  understood  aright  except  in  tropical  coxmtries ; 
vivid  side-hghts  are  cast  upon  our  own  history  and  the  history  of 
our  globe  which  can  never  adequately  be  appreciated  except 
beneath  the  searching  and  all  too  garish  rays  of  a  tropical  sun. 

Whenever  I  meet  a  cultivated  man  who  knows  his  Tropics — 
and  more  particularly  one  who  has  known  his  Tropics  during  the 
formative  period  of  mental  development,  say  from  eighteen  to 
thirty — I  feel  instinctively  that  he  possesses  certain  keys  of  man 
and  nature,  certain  clues  to  the  problems  of  the  world  we  live  in, 
not  possessed  in  anything  like  the  same  degree  by  the  mere 
average  annual  output  of  Oxford  or  of  Heidelberg.  I  feel  that 
we  talk  like  Freemasons  together — we  of  the  Higher  Brotherhood 
who  have  worshipped  the  snuy  jprcBsentiorem  deum,  in  his  own 
nearer  temples. 

Let  me  begin  by  positing  an  extreme  parallel.    How  obviously 
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inadequate  is  the  coDception  of  life  enjoyed  by  the  ordinary 
Laplander  or  the  most  intelb'gent  Fuegian  I  Suppose  even  he 
has  attended  the  mission  school  of  his  native  village,  and  become 
learned  there  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians,  up  to  the 
extreme  level  of  the  sixth  standard,  yet  how  feeble  must  be  his 
idea  of  the  planet  on  which  he  moves !  how  much  must  his  horizon 
be  cabined,  cribbed,  confined  by  the  frost  and  snow,  the  gloom 
and  poverty,  of  the  bare  land  around  him  I  He  lives  in  a  dark 
cold  world  of  scrubby  vegetation  and  scant  animal  life ;  a  world 
where  human  existence  is  necessarily  preserved  only  by  ceaseless 
labour  and  at  severe  odds ;  a  world  out  of  which  all  the  noblest 
and  most  beautiful  living  creatures  have  been  ruthlessly  pressed; 
a  world  where  nothing  great  has  been  or  can  be ;  a  world  doomed 
by  its  mere  physical  conditions  to  eternal  poverty,  discomfort, 
and  squalor.  For  green  fields  he  has  snow  and  reindeer  moss : 
for  singing  birds  and  flowers,  the  tundra  and  the  ptarmigan. 
How  can  he  ever  form  any  fitting  conception  of  the  glory  of  life — 
of  the  means  by  which  animal  and  vegetable  organisms  first  grew 
and  flourished  ?  How  can  he  frame  to  himself  any  reasonable 
picture  of  civilised  society,  or  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
human  faculty  and  human  organisation  ? 

Somewhat  the  same,  though  of  course  in  a  highly  mitigated 
degree,  are  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  pure  temperate 
education  labours,  when  compared  with  the  education  uncon- 
sciously drunk  in  at  every  pore  by  an  intelligent  mind  in  tropical 
climates.  And  fully  to  understand  this  pregnant  educational 
importance  of  the  Tropics  we  must  consider  with  ourselves  how 
large  a  part  tropical  conditions  have  borne  in  the  development  of 
life  in  general,  and  of  human  life  and  society  in  particular. 

The  Tropics,  we  must  carefully  remember,  are  the  noi-ma  of 
nature :  the  way  things  mostly  are  and  always  have  been.  They 
represent  to  us  the  common  condition  of  the  whole  world  during 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  entire  existence.  Not  only  are  they 
still  in  the  strictest  sense  the  biological  head-quarters :  they  are 
also  the  standard  or  central  type  by  which  we  must  explain  all 
the  rest  of  nature,  both  in  man  and  beast,  in  plant  and  animal. 

The  temperate  and  arctic  worlds,  on  the  other  hand,  are  a 
mere  passing  accident  in  the  history  of  our  planet :  a  hole-and- 
corner  development;  a  special  result  of  the  great  Glacial  Epoch, 
and  of  that  vast  slow  secular  cooling  which  preceded  and  led  up 
to  it,  firom  the  beginning  of  the  Miocene  or  Mid-Tertiary  period. 
Our  European  ideas,  poor,  harsh,  and  narrow,  are  mainly  formed 
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among  a  chilled  and  stunted  fanna  and  flora,  under  inclement 
skies,  and  in  gloomy  days,  all  of  which  can  give  us  but  a  very 
cramped  and  &int  conception  of  the  joyous  exuberance,  the  teem- 
ing vitality,  the  fierce  hand-to-hand  conflict,  and  the  victorious 
exultation  of  tropical  life  in  its  full  free  development. 

All  through  the  Primary  and  Secondary  epochs  of  geology,  it 
is  now  pretty  certain,  hothouse  conditions  practically  prevailed 
almost  without  a  break  over  the  whole  world  from  pole  to  pole.  It 
may  be  true,  indeed,  as  Dr.  Croll  believes  (and  his  reasoning  on  the 
point  I  confess  is  £Edrly  convincing),  that  from  time  to  time  glacial 
periods  in  one  or  other  hemisphere  broke  in  for  a  while  upon  the 
genial  warmth  that  characterised  the  greater  part  of  those  vast 
and  immeasurable  primaeval  aeons.  But  even  if  that  were  so — if 
at  long  intervals  the  world  for  some  hours  in  its  cosmical  year 
was  chilled  and  frozen  in  an  insignificant  cap  at  either  extremity 
— these  casual  episodes  in  a  long  story  do  not  interfere  with  the 
general  truth  of  the  principle  that  life  as  a  whole  during  the 
greater  portion  of  its  antique  existence  has  been  carried  on  under 
essentially  tropical  conditions.  No  matter  what  geological  forma- 
tion we  examine,  we  find  everywhere  the  same  tale  unfolded  in 
plain  inscriptions  before  oiur  eyes.  Take,  for  example,  the  giant 
club-mosses  and  luxuriant  tree-ferns  nature-printed  on  shales  of 
the  coal  age  in  Britain :  and  we  see  in  the  wild  undergrowth  of 
those  palaeozoic  forests  ample  evidence  of  a  warm  and  almost  West 
Indian  climate  among  the  low  basking  islets  of  our  northern 
carboniferous  seas.  Or  take  once  more  the  oolitic  epoch  in 
England,  lithographed  on  its  own  mud,  with  its  puzzle-monkeys 
and  its  sago-palms,  its  crocodiles  and  its  deinosaurs,  its  winged 
pterodactyls  and  its  whalelike  lizards.  All  these  huge  creatures 
and  these  broad-leaved  trees  plainly  indicate  the  existence  of  a 
temperature  over  the  whole  of  Northern  Europe  almost  as  warm 
as  that  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  in  our  own  day.  The  weather 
report  for  all  the  earlier  ages  stands  almost  uninterruptedly  at  Set 
Fair. 

Boughly  speaking,  indeed,  one  may  say  that  through  the  long 
series  of  Primary  and  Secondary  formations  hardly  a  trace  can  be 
found  of  ice  or  snow,  autumn  or  winter,  leafless  boughs  or  pinched 
and  starved  deciduous  vegetation.  Everything  is  powerful,  luxu« 
riant,  vivid.  Life,  as  Gomus  feared,  was  strangled  with  its  waste 
fertility.  Once,  indeed,  in  the  Permian  age,  all  over  the  tem- 
perate regions,  north  and  south,  we  get  passing  indications  of 
what  seems  very  like  a  glacial  epoch,  ^urtifdly  comparable  to  that 
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great  glaciation  on  whose  last  fringe  we  still  abide  to-day.  But 
the  ice  age  of  the  Permian,  if  such  there  were,  passed  away 
entirely,  leaving  the  world  once  more  warm  and  fruitful  up  to  the 
very  poles,  under  conditions  which  we  would  now  describe  as 
essentially  tropical. 

It  was  with  the  Tertiary  period— perhaps,  indeed,  only  with 
the  middle  subdivision  of  that  period — that  the  gradual  cooling 
of  the  polar  and  intermediate  regions  began.  We  know  from  the 
deposits  of  the  chalk  epoch  in  Greenland  that  late  in  Secondary 
times  ferns,  magnolias,  myrtles,  and  sago^palms — an  Indian  or 
Mexican  flora — flourished  exceedingly  in  what  is  now  the  dreariest 
and  most  ice-clad  region  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Later  still, 
in  the  Eocene  days,  though  the  plants  of  Greenland  had  grown 
shghtly  more  temperate  in  type,  we  still  find  among  the  fossils, 
not  only  oaks,  planes,  vines,  and  walnuts,  but  also  welliugtonias 
like  the  big  trees  of  California,  Spanish  chestnuts,  quaint  southern 
salisburias,  broad-leaved  liquidambars,  and  American  sassafras. 
Nay,  even  in  glacier-clad  Spitzbergen  itself,  where  the  character 
of  the  flora  already  begins  to  show  signs  of  incipient  chilliog, 
we  nevertheless  see  among  the  Eocene  types  such  plants  as  the 
swamp-cyprus  of  the  Carolinas  and  the  wellingtonias  of  the  Far 
West,  together  with  a  rich  forest  vegetation  of  poplars,  birches, 
oaks,  planes,  hazels,  walnuts,  water-lilies,  and  irises.  As  a  whole, 
this  vegetation  still  bespeaks  a  climate  considerably  more  genial, 
mild,  and  equable  than  that  of  modern  England. 

It  was  in  this  basking  world  of  the  chalk  and  the  eocene  that 
the  great  mammalian  fauna  first  took  its  rise ;  it  was  in  this  easy 
world  of  fruits  and  sunshine  that  the  primitive  ancestors  of  man 
first  began  to  work  upwards  toward  the  distinctively  human  level 
of  the  palaeolithic  period. 

But  then,  in  the  mid-career  of  that  third  day  of  the  geological 
drama,  came  a  frost — a  nipping  frost ;  and  slowly  but  surely  the 
whole  arctic  and  antarctic  worlds  were  chilled  and  cramped,  degree 
after  degree,  by  the  gradual  on-coming  of  the  Great  Ice  Age.  I 
am  not  going  to  deal  here  with  either  the  causes  or  the  extent  of 
that  colossal  cataclysm;  I  shall  take  all  those  for  granted  at 
present :  what  we  are  concerned  with  now  are  the  results  it  left 
behind — the  changes  which  it  wrought  on  fauna  and  flora  and  on 
human  society.  Especially  is  it  of  importance  in  this  connection 
to  point  out  that  the  glacial  epoch  is  not  yet  entirely  finished — 
if,  indeed,  it  is  ever  destined  to  be  finished.  We  are  living  still 
on  the  fringe  of  the  Ice  Age,  in  a  cold  and  cheerless  era,  the 
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legacy  of  the  accumulated  glaciers  of  the  northern  and  southern 
snowfields. 

If  once  that  ice  were  melted  off — ah,  well,  there  is  much  virtue 
in  an  if.  Still,  Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  seems  to  suggest  some- 
where that  the  sun  is  gradually  makiog  inroads  even  now  on  those 
great  glacier-sheets  of  the  northern  cap,  just  as  we  know  he 
is  doing  on  the  smaller  glacier-sheets  of  Switzerland  (most  of 
which  are  receding),  and  that  in  time  perhaps  (say  in  a  hundred 
thousand  years  or  so)  warm  ocean  currents  may  once  more  pene- 
trate to  the  very  poles  themselves.  That,  however,  is  neither  here 
nor  there.  The  fact  remains  that  we  of  Northern  Europe  live  to- 
day in  a  cramped,  chilled,  contracted  world ;  a  world  from  which 
all  the  larger,  fiercer,  and  grander  types  have  either  been  killed  off 
or  driven  south ;  a  world  which  stands  to  the  full  and  vigorous 
world  of  the  Eocene  and  Miocene  periods  in  somewhat  the  same 
relation  as  Lapland  stands  to-day  to  Italy  or  the  Eiviera. 

This  being  so,  it  naturally  results  that  if  we  want  really  to 
understand  the  history  of  life,  its  origin  and  its  episodes,  we  must 
turn  nowadays  to  that  part  of  our  planet  which  still  most  nearly 
preserves  the  original  conditions — that  is  to  say,  the  Tropics.  And 
it  has  always  seemed  to  me,  both  a  priori  and  a  poaterioriy  that 
the  Tropics  on  this  account  do  really  possess  for  every  one  of  us  a 
vast  and  for  the  most  part  unrecognised  educational  importance. 

I  say  *  for  every  one  of  us,'  of  deliberate  design.  I  don't  mean 
merely  for  the  biologist,  though  to  him,  no  doubt,  their  value  in 
this  respect  is  greatest  of  all.  Indeed,  I  doubt  whether  the  very 
ideas  of  the  struggle  for  life,  natural  selection,  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  would  ever  have  occurred  at  all  to  the  stay-at-home 
naturalists  of  the  Linnsean  epoch.  It  was  in  the  depths  of 
Brazilian  forests,  or  under  the  broad  shade  of  East  Indian  palms, 
that  those  fertile  conceptions  first  flashed  independently  upon 
two  southern  explorers.  It  is  very  noteworthy  indeed  that  all  the 
biologists  who  have  done  most  to  revolutionise  the  science  of  life 
in  our  own  day — Darwin,  Huxley,  Wallace,  Bates,  Fritz  Miiller, 
and  Belt — ^have  without  exception  formed  their  notions  of  the 
plant  and  animal  world  during  tropical  travels  in  early  life.  No 
one  can  read  the  *  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,^  the  *  Naturalist  on  the 
Amazons,'  or  the  •  Malay  Archipelago,'  without  feeling  at  every 
page  how  profoundly  the  facts  of  tropical  nature  had  penetrated 
and  modified  their  authors'  minds.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  notice  that  the  formal  opposition  to  the  new  and 
more  expansive  evolutionary  views  came  mainly  from  the  museum 
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Imd  laboratory  type  of  naturalists  in  London  and  Paris,  the  oflScial 
exponents  of  dry  bones,  who  knew  nature  only  through  books  and 
preserved  specimens,  or  through  her  impoverished  and  far  less 
plastic  developments  in  northern  lands.  The  battle  of  organic 
evolution  has  been  waged  by  the  Darwins,  the  Huxleys,  and  the 
Miillers  on  the  one  hand,  against  the  Cuviers,  the  Owens,  and  the 
Virchows  on  the  other. 

Still,  it  is  not  only  in  biology,  as  I  said  just  now,  that  a  taste 
of  the  Tropics  in  early  life  exerts  a  marked  widening  and  philo- 
sophic influence  upon  a  man's  whole  mental  horizon.  In  ten 
thousand  ways,  in  that  great  tropical  university,  men  feel  them- 
selves in  closer  touch  than  elsewhere  With  the  ultimate  facts  and 
truths  of  nature.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  all  fancy  and  precon- 
ceived opinion,  but  I  often  imagine  when  I  talk  with  new-met 
men  that  I  can  detect  a  certain  difference  in  tone  and  feeling  at 
first  sight  between  those  who  have  and  those  who  have  not  passed 
the  Tropical  Tripos.  In  the  Tropics,  in  short,  we  seem  to  get 
down  to  the  very  roots  of  things.  Thousands  of  questions,  social, 
political,  economical,  ethical,  present  themselves  at  once  in  new 
and  more  engagingly  simple  aspects.  DiflBculties  vanish,  distinc- 
tions disappear,  conventions  fade,  clothes  are  reduced  to  their 
least  common  measure,  man  stands  forth  in  his  native  nakedness. 
Things  that  in  the  North  we  had  come  to  regard  as  inevitable — 
garments,  firing,  income  tax,  morality — evaporate  or  simplify 
themselves  with  instructive  ease  and  phantasmagoric  readiness. 
Malthus  and  the  food  question  assume  fresh  forms,  as  in  dissolv- 
ing views,  before  our  very  eyes.  How  are  slums  conceivable  or 
East  Ends  possible  where  every  man  can  plant  his  own  yam  and 
cocoa-nut,  and  reap  their  fruit  four-hundred-fold  ?  How  can  Mrs. 
Grundy  thrive  where  every  woman  may  rear  her  own  ten  children 
on  her  ten-rood  plot  without  aid  or  assistance  from  their  indeter- 
minate fathers  ?  What  need  of  carpentry  where  a  few  bamboos, 
cut  down  at  random,  can  be  fastened  together  with  thongs  into 
a  comfortable  chair  ?  What  use  for  pottery  where  calabashes  hang 
on  every  tree,  and  cocoa-nuts,  with  the  water  fresh  and  pure 
within,  supply  at  once  the  cup,  and  the  filter,  and  the  ApoUinaris 
within  ? 

Of  course  I  don't  mean  to  assert,  either,  that  this  tropical 
university  will  in  itself  suflSce  for  all  the  needs  of  educated  or 
rather  of  educable  man.  It  must  be  taken,  hitn  entendUj  as  a 
supplementary  course  to  the  Literae  Humaniores.  There  are 
things  which  can  only  be  learnt  in  the  crowded  haunts  and  cities 
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of  men — in  London,  Paris,  New  York,  Vienna.  There  are  things 
which  can  only  be  learnt  in  the  centres  of  culture  or  of  artistic 
handicraft — in  Oxford,  Munich,  Florence,  Venice,  Borne.  There 
is  only  one  Grand  Canal  and  only  one  Pitti  Palace.  We  must 
have  Shakespeare,  Homer,  Catullus,  Dante;  we  must  have 
Pheidias,  Fra  Angelico,  Eafael,  Mendelssohn ;  we  must  have 
Aristotle,  Newton,  Laplace,  Spencer.  But  after  all  these,  and 
before  all  these,  there  is  something  more  left  to  learn.  Having 
first  read  them,  we  must  read  ourselves  out  of  them.  We  must 
forget  all  this  formal  modem  life ;  we  must  break  away  from  this 
cramped,  cold,  northern  world ;  we  must  find  ourselves  face  to 
face  at  last,  in  Pacific  isles  or  African  forests,  with  the  underlying 
truths  of  simple  naked  nature.  For  that,  in  its  perfection,  we 
must  go  to  the  Tropics ;  and  there,  we  shall  learn  and  unlearn  much, 
coming  back,  no  doubt,  with  shattered  faiths  and  broken  gods, 
and  strangely  disconcerted  European  prejudices,  but  looking  out 
upon  life  with  a  new  outlook,  an  outlook  undimmed  by  ten 
thousand  preconceptions  which  hem  in  the  vision  and  obstruct 
the  view  of  the  mere  temperately  educated. 

Nor  is  it  only  on  the  HiU  of  the  world  that  this  tropical  train- 
ing has  in  its  own  way  a  widening  influence.  It  is  good,  of 
course,  for  our  Galtons  to  have  seen  South  Africa ;  good  for  our 
Tylors  to  have  studied  Mexico;  good  for  our  Hookers  to  have 
numbered  the  rhododendrons  and  deodars  of  the  Himalayas.  I 
sometimes  fancy,  even,  that  in  the  works  of  our  very  greatest 
stay-at-home  thinkers  on  anthropological  or  sociological  subjects, 
I  detect  here  and  there  a  certain  formalist  and  schematic  note 
which  betrays  the  want  of  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  plastic 
and  expansive  nature  of  tropical  society.  The  beliefs  and  relations 
of  the  actual  savage  have  not  quite  that  definiteness  of  form  and 
expression  which  our  University  Professors  would  fain  assign  to 
them.  But  apart  from  the  widening  influence  of  the  Tropics  on 
these  picked  minds,  there  is  a  widening  influence  exerted 
insensibly  on  the  very  planters  or  merchants,  the  rank  and  file  of 
European  settlers,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  impress  all  those  who 
have  lived  amongst  them.  The  cramping  eflfect  of  the  winter 
cold  and  the  artificial  life  is  all  removed.  Men  live  in  a  freer, 
wider,  warmer  air ;  their  doors  and  windows  stand  open  day  and 
night ;  the  scent  of  flowers  and  the  hum  of  insects  blow  in  upon 
them  with  every  breeze  ;  their  brother  man  and  sister  woman  are 
more  patent  in  every  action  to  their  eyes  ;  the  world  shows  itself 
more  frankly :  it  has  fewer  secrets,  and  readier  sympathies.     I 
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don't  mean  to  say  the  result  is  all  gain.  Far  from  it.  There  are 
evils  inherent  in  tropical  life  which,  as  a  noble  lord  remarks  of 
nature  generally,  *  no  preacher  can  heal.'  But  viewed  as  educa- 
tion, like  Saint-Simon's  thieving,  it  is  all  valuable.  I  should 
think  most  men  who  have  once  passed  through  a  tropical  experi- 
ence would  no  more  wish  that  full  chapter  blotted  out  of  their 
.  lives  than  they  would  consent  to  lose  their  university  culture 
their  Continental  travel,  or  their  literary,  scieatific,  or  artistic 
education. 

And  what  are  the  elements  of  this  tropical  curriculum  which 
give  it  such  immense  educational  value?  I  think  they  are 
manifold.    A  few  only  may  be  selected  as  of  typical  importance. 

In  the  first  place,  because  first  in  order  of  realisation,  there  is 
its  value  as  a  mental  bouleveraement,  a  revolution  in  ideas,  a  sort 
of  moral  and  intellectual  cold  shower-bath,  a  nervous  shock  to  the 
system  generally.  The  patient  or  pupil  gets  so  thoroughly  upset 
in  all  his  preconceived  ideas ;  he  finds  all  round  him  a  life  so 
different  from  the  life  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  in  colder 
regions,  that  he  wakes  up  suddenly,  rubs  his  eyes  hard,  and 
begins  to  look  about  him  for  some  general  explanation  of  the 
world  he  lives  in.  It  is  good  for  the  ordinary  man  to  get  thus 
unceremoniously  upset.  Take  the  average  young  intelligence  of 
the  London  streets,  with  its  glib  ideas  already  formed  from  supply 
and  demand  in  a  civilised  country,  where  soil  is  appropriated,  and 
classes  distinct,  and  commodities  drop  as  it  were  from  the  clouds 
upon  the  middle-class  breakfast-table — take  such  an  intelb'gence, 
self-satisfied  and  empty,  and  place  its  possessor  all  at  once  in  a 
new  environment,  where  everything  material,  mental,  and  moral 
seems  topsy-turvy,  where  life  is  real  and  morals  are  rudimentary — 
and  unless  he  is  a  very  particular  fool  indeed,  what  a  lot  you 
must  really  give  that  blithe  newcomer  to  turn  over  and  think 
about !  The  sun  that  shifts  now  north,  now  south  of  him ;  the 
seasons  that  go  by  fours  instead  of  twos ;  the  trees  that  blossom 
and  bear  iruit  from  January  to  December,  with  no  apparent 
regard  for  the  calendar  months  as  by  law  established ;  the  black, 
brown,  or  yellow  people,  who  know  not  his  creed  or  his  social 
code ;  the  castes  and  cross-divisions  that  puzzle  and  surprise  him ; 
the  pride  and  the  scruples,  deeper  than  those  of  civilised  life,  but 
that  nevertheless  run  counter  to  his  own ;  the  economic  conditions 
that  defy  his  preconceptions;  the  virtues  and  the  vices  that 
equally  rub  him  up  the  wrong  way — all  these  things  are  highly 
conducive  to  the  production  of  that  first  substratum  of  philosophio 
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thinking,  a    Socratic    attitude   of  supreme  ignorance,   a   pure 
Cartesian  frame  of  universal  doubt. 

Then  again  there  is  the  marvellous  exuberance  and  novelty  of 
the  fauna  and  flora.  And  this  once  more  has  something  better 
for  us  all  than  mere  specialist  interest.  Sugar  and  ginger  grow 
for  all  alike.  For  we  must  remember  that  not  only  do  the 
Tropics  represent  the  vastly  greater  portion  of  the  world's  past : 
they  also  represent  the  vastly  greater  portion  of  the  world's 
present.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  land  surface  of  the  earth 
is  tropical  or  subtropical ;  the  temperate  and  arctic  regions  make 
up  but  a  minor  and  unimportant  fraction  of  the  soil  of  our  planet. 
And  if  we  include  the  sea  as  well,  this  truth  becomes  even  more 
strikingly  evident :  the  Tropics  are  even  now  the  rule  of  life ;  the 
colder  regions  are  but  an  abnormal  and  outlying  eccentricity  of 
nature.  Yet  it  is  from  this  starved  and  dwarfed  and  impoverished 
northern  area  that  most  of  us  have  formed  our  views  of  life,  to 
the  total  exclusion  of  the  wider,  richer,  more  varied  world  that 
calls  for  our  admiration  in  tropical  latitudes. 

Insensibly  this  richness  and  vividness  of  nature  all  around 
one,  on  a  first  visit  to  the  Tropics,  sinks  into  one's  mind,  and 
produces  profound,  though  at  first  unconscious,  modifications  in 
one's  whole  mode  of  regarding  man  and  his  universe.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  in  early  life,  when  the  character  is  still  plastic  and 
the  eye  still  keen :  pictures  are  formed  in  that  brilliant  sunshine 
and  under  those  dim  arches  of  hot  grey  sky  that  photograph 
themselves  for  ever  on  the  lasting  tablets  of  the  human  memory. 
John  Stuart  Mill  in  his  Autobiography  dwells  lovingly,  I  re- 
member, on  the  profound  efiect  produced  on  himself  by  his 
childish  visits  to  Jeremy  Bentham  at  Ford  Abbey  in  Dorsetshire, 
on  the  delightful  sense  of  space  and  freedom  and  generous  ex- 
pansion given  to  his  mind  by  the  mere  act  of  living  and  moving 
in  those  stately  halls  and  wide  airy  gardens.  Every  university 
man  must  look  back  with  pleasure  of  somewhat  the  same  sort  to 
the  free  breezy  memories  of  the  quadrangles  and  common  rooms 
pf  Christ  Church  or  of  Trinity.  But  in  the  tropical  university 
everybody  passes  his  time  in  arcades  of  Greek  or  Pompeian 
airiness :  the  palm-trees  wave  and  whisper  around  his  head  as  he 
sits  for  coolness  on  his  wide  verandah ;  the  humming-birds  dart 
from  flower  to  flower  on  the  delicate  bouquets  that  crowd  his 
drawing-room.  I  knew  a  lady  who  made  a  capital  collection  of 
butterflies  and  moths  at  her  own  dinner-table  by  simply  impound- 
ing in  paper  boxes  the  insects  that  flitted  about  the  lamp  at 
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dessert.  Why,  if  it  comes  to  that,  the  very  bread  itself  comprises 
generally  a  whole  entomological  cabinet,  and  contains  in  fragments 
the  diyecta  membra  of  specimens  enough  to  stock  entire  glass 
cases  at  severe  South  Kensington.  How's  that  for  an  inducement 
to  study  life  where  it  is  richest  and  most  abundant  in  its  native 
starting-place  ? 

But  above  all  in  educational  importance  I  rank  the  advantage 
of  seeing  human  nature  in  its  primitive  surroundings,  &r  from  the 
squalid  and  chilly  influences  of  the  tail-end  of  the  Glacial  Epoch. 
I  admit  at  once  that  cold  has  done  much,  exceeding  much,  for 
human  development — has  been  the  mother  of  civilisation  in 
somewhat  the  same  sense  that  necessity  has  been  the  mother  of 
invention.  To  it,  no  doubt,  we  owe  to  a  great  extent,  in  varying 
stages,  clothing,  the  house,  fire,  the  steam-engine.  Yet  none  the 
less  is  it  true  that  the  first  levels  of  society  must  needs  have  been 
passed  under  essentially  tropical  conditions,  and  that  nascent 
civilisation  spread  but  slowly  northward,  from  Egypt  and  Asia, 
through  Greece  and  Italy,  to  the  cloudy  regions  where  its  chief 
centres  are  at  present  domiciled  under  canopies  of  coal  smoke. 
And  even  to-day  the  sight  of  the  Tropics,  green  and  luxuriant, 
brings  us  into  touch  at  once  with  earlier  ideas  and  habits  of  the 
race — ^makes  us  more  able  not  only  to  understand,  but  also  to 
sympathise  with,  our  ancient  ancestors  of  the  naked-and-not- 
ashamed  era  of  culture.  Views  formed  exclusively  in  the  North 
tend  too  much  to  imitate  the  reduced  gentlewoman's  outlook  upon 
life :  views  formed  in  the  Tropics  correct  this  refractive  influence 
by  a  certain  genial  and  tolerant  virile  expansion,  not  to  be  learned 
at  the  Common,  Clapham. 

To  one  whose  economic  pendulum  has  hitherto  oscillated 
between  selfish  luxury  in  Mayfair  and  squalid  poverty  in  Seven 
Dials,  there  is  indeed  a  world  of  novelty  in  the  first  view  of  the 
tropical  poverty  that  is  not  squalid  but  contentedly  luxurious — of 
the  dusky  father  with  his  wife  or  wives  (the  mere  number  is  a 
detail)  sprawling  at  full  length,  half  clad,  in  the  eye  of  the  sun, 
before  the  palm-thatched  hut,  while  the  fat  black  babies  and 
the  fat  black  little  pigs  wallow  together  almost  indistinguishably 
in  the  dust  at  his  side,  just  out  of  reach  of  the  muscular  foot  that 
might  otherwise  of  pure  wantonness  molest  them.  What  a  flood 
of  light  it  all  casts  upon  the  future  possibilities  of  society,  that 
leisured,  cultureless  household,  on  whose  garden-plot  yam  or 
bread-fruit  or  bananas  or  sweet  potatoes' can  be  grown  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  support  the  family  without  more  labour  than  in  Eng- 
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land  would  pay  for  its  kitchen  coals ;  where  the  hut  is  but  a  shelter 
from  rain,  or  a  bed-curtain  for  night,  and  where  the  untaxed  sun 
supplies  the  place  of  a  drawing-room  fire  all  the  year  round,  and 
warms  the  water  for  the  baby's  bath  at  nothing  the  gallon !  If 
there  is  any  man  who  doesn't  sympathise  with  his  dusky  brother 
when  he  sees  him  thus  at  home  in  his  airy  palace — any  man  who 
doesn't  fraternise  closely  with  his  kind  when  thus  brought  face  to 
face  with  our  primitive  existence,  I  don't  envy  him  his  stern  and 
wild  Caledonian  ethics.  The  beach-comber  instinct  should  be 
strong  in  all  sane  minds.  Or  if  that  blunt  way  of  putting  it 
perchance  offend  the  weaker  brethren,  let  us  say  rather,  the 
spirit  of  the  Lotus-eaters.  For  the  man  who  doesn't  want  to  eat 
of  the  Lotus  just  once  in  his  life  has  become  too  civilised :  the 
iron  of  the  Gradgrind  era  of  universal  competition  and  payment 
by  results  has  entered  too  deeply  into  his  sordid  soul.  He  wants 
a  course  of  Egypt  and  Tahiti. 

Oh,  yes ;  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  object,  and  I  grant  it 
at  once :  the  influence  of  the  Tropics  is  by  no  means  an  ascetic 
one.  They  tend  rather  to  encourage  a  certain  genial  and  friendly 
tolerance  of  all  possible  human  forms  of  society — even  the 
lowest.  They  are  essentially  democratic,  not  to  say  socialistic 
and  revolutionary  in  tone.  By  bringing  us  all  down  to  the 
underlying  verities  of  life,  apart  from  its  conventions,  they  beget 
perhaps  a  somewhat  hasty  impatience  of  Court  dress  and  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  regulations.  But,  per  contra,  they  teach  us  to 
feel  that  every  man,  whether  black,  brown,  or  white,  is  very 
human,  and  every  woman  and  child,  if  possible,  even  a  trifle 
more  so.  Wicked  as  it  all  is,  there  is  yet  in  tropical  political 
economy  more  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  and  less  of 
Adam  Smith,  Eicardo,  and  Malthus,  than  in  any  orthodox  poli- 
tical economy  prescribed  by  examiners  for  the  University  of 
London.  It  is  something  to  see  a  world  where  ceaseless  toil  is 
not  the  necessary  and  inevitable  lot  of  all  who  don't  pay  income- 
tax  on  a  thousand  a  year,  even  if  Board  schools  are  unknown  and 
quadratic  equations  a  vanishing  quantity.  It  is  something  to  see 
a  stick  of  sugar-cane  protruding  from  the  mouth  of  every  child, 
and  oranges  retailed  at  twelve  for  a  ha'penny.  It  is  something 
to  know  how  the  vast  majority  of  the  human  race  still  live  and 
move  and  have  their  being,  and  to  feel  that  after  all  their  mode 
of  life,  though  lacking  in  Greek  iambics,  wall-papers,  and  the 
Saturday  Review^  yet  appeals  in  its  own  beach-comberish  way  to 
some  of  one's  inmost  and  deepest  yearnings,    Th^  hibiscus  tbat 
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flames  before  the  wattled  hut,  the  parrot  that  chatters  from  the 
green  and  golden  mango-tree,  the  lithe,  healthy  figures  of  the 
children  in  the  stream,  are  some  compensation  for  the  lack  of 
London  mud,  London  fog,  and  London  illustrations  of  practical 
Christianity  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs  and  the  Bermondsey  purlieus. 
I  don't  know  whether  I  am  knocking  the  last  nail  into  the  com- 
pleted coffin  of  my  own  contention,  but  I  believe  every  right- 
minded  man  returns  from  the  Tropics  a  good  deal  more  of  a 
Communist  than  when  he  went  there. 

One  word  of  explanation  to  prevent  mistake.  I  am  not 
myself,  like  Kingsley  or  Wallace,  an  enthusiastic  tropicist.  On 
the  contrary,  viewed  as  a  place  of  permanent  residence,  I  don't  at 
all  like  the  Tropics  to  live  in.  I  am  pleading  here  only  for  their 
educational  value,  in  small  doses.  Spending  two  or  three  years 
there  in  the  heyday  of  life  is  very  much  like  reading  Herodotus — 
a  thing  one  is  glad  one  had  once  to  do,  but  one  would  never 
willingly  do  again  for  any  money.  We  northern  creatures  are 
remote  products  of  the  Great  Ice  Age,  and  by  this  time,  like 
Polar  bears,  we  have  grown  adapted  to  our  glacial  environment. 
All  the  more,  therefore,  is  it  a.  useful  shaking-up  for  us  to  get 
transported  bodily  from  our  cramped  and  poverty-stricken 
northern  slums,  just  once  in  our  life,  to  the  palms  and  temples 
of  the  South,  the  lands  where  the  humait  body  is  a  hardy  plant, 
not  a  frail  exotic.  We  come  back  to  our  chilly  home  among  the 
fogs  and  bogs  with  wider  projects  for  the  thawing  down  of  the 
social  ice-heap,  and  the  introduction  of  the  bread-fruit-tree  and 
the  currant-bun-bush  into  the  remotest  wilds  of  the  borough  of 
Hackney.  I  am  not  even  quite  sure  that  tropical  experience 
doesn't  predispose  us  somewhat  in  favour  of  planting  the  sweet 
potato  instead  of  grazing  battering  rams  in  the  uplands  of 
Connemara.  But  hush ;  I  hear  an  editorial  frown.  No  more  of 
this  heresy. 

Grant  Allen. 
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CAW!  Caw!  Caw! 
Heavy  and  dark  the  rook  and  the  daw 
Lodge  on  the  trees,  and  shake  the  branches, 
Or  sweep  to  the  earth,  black  avalanches ; 
Flooding  the  new-sown  fields, 
Wasting  the  harvest  yields. 
Here  with  a  bullying  beak, 
To  dig  and  scatter  and  seek ; 
To  worry  and  tear  the  earth, 
With  reckless  chattering  mirth, 
Killing  the  child-wheat  at  its  birth. 

Caw!  Caw!  Caw  I 

Careless  of  mortal  law. 

What  is  a  trespass  board  to  a  crow  ? 

Or  a  troop  of  rooks,  that,  all  in  a  row. 

Are  hungry  with  flying. 

And  purpose  defying 

The  King  and  the  Queen  and  the  whole  bench  of  judges. 

Counsel  and  jury  with  fancies  and  fudges. 

Wigs  and  blue  bags,  pen,  ink,  and  smudges. 

Briefs  that  are  big,  and  briefs  that  are  small. 

And  briefs  that  have  never  been  brief  at  all ; 

But  wordy  and  fulsome,  and  drawn-out  and  windy. 

Contrived  for  the  object  of  making  a  shindy. 

At  least,  that's  what  I  heard  them  say. 

Those  wicked  birds  on  a  sweet  spring  day. 

Caw!  Caw!  Caw! 

Swinging  up  and  down  in  a  mad  see-saw. 

Socialist  birds  who  ignore  the  baton 

And  laugh  at  the  man  with  a  constable's  hat  on. 
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Daxk  intriguers, 

Bold  land-leaguers, 

Jail-birds  surely,  though  not  in  jail. 

Ticket  of  leave,  or  out  on  bail  ? 

Whatever  they  are,  I  only  know 

There  never  was  seen  such  a  noisy  row 

Of  hot-headed  reprobates,  bent  on  obtaining. 

By  hook  or  by  crook,  or  (by  way  of  explaining) 

By  beak  or  by  claw,  what  was  haply  remaining 

To  poor  Farmer  Johnson  of  all  his  hard  labour, 

A  good  man  enough,  and  a  generous  neighbour. 

Caw!  Caw!  Caw! 

Down  they  came  and  the  farmer  saw ; 

*  Eun,  Ellen,  run. 
And  take  my  gun. 

You  can  run  swiftly,  my  little  daughter. 
You  can  aim  truly,  and  neatly  slaughter 
These  greedy  foes  who  deserve  no  quarter.' 
•  •••••• 

All  through  the  fields  of  sprouting  rye 
In  a  flash  of  light  the  maid  passed  by. 
And  into  the  midst  of  the  dusky  crew. 
Like  a  glittering  pearl  of  morning  dew, 
Dropt  on  their  columns  black  as  night. 
With  her  shining  hair  and  her  kirtle  white ; 
And  stood  among  them,  and  looked,  and  sighed. 
Then  dropt  the  gun  to  the  earth  and  cried : 

*  Dear  black  robbers  of  rye  and  oats. 

With  yoiur  silky  heads  and  your  glossy  coats. 

Dear  black  robbers  of  oats  and  rye, 

I  always  liked  Eobin  Hood  on  the  sly ; 

And  would  take  his  part  if  I  dared  be  true. 

For  I  think  he  was  handsome  and  bold  like  you. 

Have  no  fear  of  me  or  my  gun. 

For  I  love  you  well  as  I  watch  the  sun 

Kissing  your  necks  with  a  sheeny  light. 

Till  your  feathers  are  purple  and  smooth  and  bright. 

Afar,  I  thought  you  as  black  as  ink. 

But  a  rook  is  beautiful,  near,  I  think.* 

Caw!  Caw!  Cawl 

What  of  the  ravenous  beak  and  craw  ? 
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What  of  the  pecking  and  picking  and  prigging, 

The  delving  and  diving,  the  drilling  and  digging  ? 

Suddenly  from  the  field  uprose, 

That  hungry  army  of  rooks  and  crows ; 

Suddenly  did  the  sunlight  fade 

From  the  golden  hair  of  the  little  maid ; 

For  over  the  face  of  the  morning  sky. 

They  spread  like  a  funeral  canopy ; 

Spread,  and  moved,  and  sailed  away 

As  the  night  that  is  leaving  the  new-come  day. 

But  the  farmer's  daughter,  who  watched  the  while. 

Smiling  a  little  wistful  smile. 

Said,  *  Dear  robbers,  I  loved  you  so, 

You  were  good  to  come,  though  better  to  go. 

I  may  not  say  it,  but  yet  I  think 

It  is  hard  for  birds  to  want  food  and  drink. 

And  when  I  go  to  the  church  to  pray 

"  Give  us  Thy  bounty  day  by  day," 

I  Shall  whisper  low  while  the  prayer  is  safd, 

**  And  give  to  the  rooks  their  daily  bread." ' 

Nina  F.  Layard. 
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JoTO,  what  a  day  I  black  Care  upon  the  crnpper, 
Nods  at  his  post  and  slumbers  in  the  sun. 

Austin  Dobson. 


SOME  year  or  two  since,  at  a  fancy  ball  in  an  eastern  city  in 
America,  at  which  each  guest  was  expected  to  personate  one 
of  Sir  Walter's  characters,  there  appeared  among  the  throng  of 
Ivanhoes,  Savenswoods,  Floras,  Bebeccas,  and  Di  Yernons,  a 
gentleman  of  some  Uterary  repute  upon  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
clad  in  modem  evening  dress,  with  a  book  under  his  arm.  In 
reply  to  numerous  queries  as  to  his  place  in  the  Great  Wizard's 
family,  his  answer  was,  *  I  ?  Oh,  I  am  the  Gentle  Reader.'  We 
feel  under  a  personal  obligation  to  Mr.  Howells  for  thus  cour- 
ageously rescuing  this  old-fashioned,  but  withal,  loveable 
personage  from  his  place  of  banishment  in  drowsy  prefaces  and 
introductions,  and  it  is  with  a  sense  of  confidence  in  the  protecting 
segis  of  so  intense  a  realist  that  we  venture  to  address  the  Gentle 
Seader  of  to-day  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  old  times. 

If  then,  0  Beader,  you  number  yourself  among  those  whose 
minds  in  the  first  warm  spring  days  turn  to  rods  and  reels  and 
lines;  whose  fingers  in  odd  moments  itch  to  grasp  once  more 
that  split  bamboo  which  has  been  the  companion  of  some  of  your 
happiest  hours;  and  whose  eyes,  as  you  turn  the  pages  of  journal 
or  diary,  linger  long  upon  some  proud  entry  of  an  especially  good 
day's  work,  noting  once  again  the  exact  spot  where  triumph  was 
achieved,  the  wind  and  weather  which  favoured  or  opposed  it, 
together  with  a  multitude  of  other  details,  jotted  down 
while  the  enthusiasm  of  recent  success  was  still  strong  upon 
you,  though  likely  enough  to  be  remembered  for  many  a  day 
without  the  aid  of  pen  and  ink— if,  I  say,  you  are  all  this,  we 
are  well  met,  and  I  shall  feel  a  certain  confidence  in  your  com- 
pany.   Nay,  one  thing  more,  your  taste  in  the  matter  of  fishing 
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must  be  catholic,  for  if  you  worship  only  at  the  shrine  of  some 
particular  family — the  aristocratic  ScUmonidoe  perhaps — my  pre- 
sent tale  will  prove,  I  fear,  somewhat  too  common  and  unclean  for 
you.  For  Tautoga  Americana  (or  Onitia)  is  a  plebeian  among 
fishes,  as  even  his  dearest  friends — he  would  call  them,  I 
suppose,  his  worst  enemies — ^must  allow,  and  certain  of  those  who 
write  of  him  in  books  question  his  claim  to  be  considered  a  game 
fish  at  all.  But  this  is  an  aspersion  which  those  who  have  known 
him  best  and  longest  will  scarce  allow  to  pass  unchallenged. 

Suppose  we  take  a  look  at  him  at  home,  and  for  this  purpose 
let  us  choose  an  August  morning  some  eight-and-forty  hours  after 
an  easterly  storm  has  cleared  away.  An  easterly  storm  in  New 
England  is  usually  succeeded  by  north-westerly  winds  which  blow 
with  more  or  less  vigour  for  two  or  three  days.  On  the  south  Con- 
necticut shore,  where  we  will  suppose  our  fishing-ground  to  lie,  the 
wise  fisherman  will  make  his  preparations  on  the  second  day  of  a 
north-wester  for  an  expedition  the  following  morning.  We  rise  in 
good  season,  and  find  the  sky  clear,  but  of  a  somewhat  softer  blue 
than  we  have  seen  it  for  the  last  two  days.  The  north  wind  is 
still  blowing,  but  it  seems  little  more  than  a  morning  land  breeze, 
while  a  heavy  dew  and  the  faintest  suspicion  of  a  haze-bank  in 
the  south-west  encourage  us  in  the  belief  that  we  shall  have  a 
fair  wind  off"  shore  with  which  to  reach  the  fishing-grounds,  a  quiet 
morning,  and,  after  the  ebb  has  made,  another  breeze  from  the 
direction  of  the  haze  to  bring  us  home  again ;  a  fact,  the  importance 
of  which  only  those  who  know  the  tedium  and  vexation  incident 
to  a  long  beat  against  the  force  of  a  sound  tide  can  well  appreciate. 

Breakfasting  betimes,  therefore,  we  pick  up  our  baskets,  in  one 
of  which  a  reserve  corps  of  clams  is  stationed  in  case  more  tooth- 
some bait  should  fail,  while  the  other  contains  our  tackle.  It  is 
with  a  certain  modest  confusion  of  face  that  I  venture  upon  a 
description  of  this  tackle.  It  is  simplicity  itself,  far  enough 
removed  from  the  sweet  complexity  of  jointed  rod  and  reel  and 
fly  which  is  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  those  to  whom  a  salmon  is  the 
*  f ush  '  par  excellence^  and  who  refuse  to  become  enthusiastic  over 
anything  less  exciting  than  trout-fishing.  Yet  there  is  no  little 
opportunity  for  deftness  in  the  preparation  of  those  sturdy  but 
modest-looking  linen  lines  with  their  double  snoods,  at  whose 
extremities  are  the  stout  No.  14's,  carefully  filed  until  the  points 
are  like  needles,  and,  if  you  are  a  careful  man,  covered  with  a  thin 
coat  of  oil,  to  preserve  them  as  far  as  possible  from  the  action  of 
salt  water.     These  snoods  are  secured  by  slipping  the  bight  of 
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eacli  snood  through  a  bowline  in  the  line,  and  then  passing  both 
hooks  through  the  loop  thus  formed  and  drawing  the  knot  (which 
is  now  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  square  knot)  tight,  a  tail  of 
some  five  or  six  inches  being  left  on  the  main  line  below  the  bow- 
line by  which  to  secure  the  *  lead '  or  *  sinker.*    The  rods,  which 


a  *  StandiDg '  or  main  part  of  line. 
h  b  Loop  of  bowline.  c  c  Knot  of  bowline. 

d  Tail  six  inches  long  by  which  to  attach  sinker.    End  of  main  line. 
e  e  Snoods. 


we  may  or  may  not  have  an  opportunity  to  use,  are  already 
awaiting  us  in  the  boat.  Thus  laden,  we  make  our  way  through 
several  mowing  fields  whence  the  herds-grass  has  been  harvested 
some  week  ago,  and  where  there  is  now  a  heavy  rowen  growth, 
from  which  here  and  there  we  startle  a  meadow  lark,  that  whirrs 
away  with  that  nervous  flight  which,  from  its  unwilling  beginning 
to  its  sudden  end,  seems  a  continued  remonstrance  at  our  shabbi- 
ness  in  interrupting  his  breakfast. 

At  the  end  of  a  post-and-rail  fence,  where  the  upland  slopes 
suddenly  down  to  the  creek,  lies  our  boat.  It  is  a  small  flat- 
bottomed  affair,  adapted  to  the  crooked,  narrow  channels  and 
frequent  shoals  of  the  creeks  and  bays  hereabouts,  but  provided 
with  centreboard  and  sail,  so  that  on  a  favourable  day  the  oars 
need  scarce  be  touched.  Perhaps,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you, 
my  reader,  are  a  guest  to-day,  it  would  have  been  courteous  to 
have  used  the  larger  and  better  equipped  sail-boat  whose  mast 
appears  some  reaches  higher  up  the  creek.  But  much  experience 
in  each  has  caused  a  decided  preference,  in  the  writer's  mind,  for 
the  smaller  craft,  except  where  the  distance  to  be  traversed  or  the 
state  of  the  weather  demand  something  better  adapted  to  fast 
sailing  and  rough  water.     We  jump  aboard;   the  impedimenta 
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are  stowed  beneath  the  thwarts ;  the  little  spritsail  is  fiet,  and  we 
are  oflF.  The  tide  in  the  sound  outside  has  made  flood,  but  here 
in  the  creek  it  is  still  dead  low  water.  The  sound  is  but  a  few 
rods  distant,  yet  so  narrow  and  winding  is  the  channel,  now 
running  close  under  the  bank;  now,  as  we  slip  by  a  comer, 
reaching  .out  into  mid-stream,  only  to  sweep  back  to  the  bank 
again  with  a  sudden  fold ;  now  seemingly  splitting  into  several 
channels,  most  of  which  are  mere  cuLa-de-aac^  and  now  widening 
out  into  a  shallow  where  the  eel-grass  almost  stops  our  headway, 
that  the  distance  traversed  seems,  and  often  really  is,  twice  what 
would  be  necessary  at  high  water. 

We  should  doubtless  have  great  difficulty  in  convincing  you 
that  there  is  anything  attractive  in  this  crooked,  shallow  tide- 
stream,  winding  between  banks  which  are  themselves  marshy 
much  of  the  way  and  liable  to  overflow  with  every  particularly 
high  tide.  Yet  some  of  us  can  read  the  history  of  nearly  a  whole 
boyhood's  recreation  in  its  winding  reaches  and  muddy  banks. 
Did  we  not  learn  to  sail  amid  the  perils  of  that  winding  channel, 
up  which  no  boat,  be  the  wind  where  it  may,  can  hope  to  pass 
without  constant  attention  to  sheet  and  helm  and  centreboard  ? 
Can  we  not  recall  sundry  youthful  mishaps  upon  these  waters  not 
spoken  of  at  home  until  long  afterward,  unless  the  discovery  of 
wet  clothes  forced  confession  ?  Was  there  not  indeed  a  time  when 
this  creek  was  to  us  even  as  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus, 
were  to  Naaman — better  than  all  other  streams  ?  And  if  it  was  a 
field  for  discovery  in  small  boyhood,  into  what  field  for  adventure 
did  it  not  expand  when  we  were  large  enough  to  navigate  its 
waters  and  hunt  its  banks  without  fear  of  parental  rebuke! 
Would  that  we  could  recall  at  will  the  feeling  of  delightfully 
intense  excitement  with  which  we  were  wont  to  peer  over  its 
banks,  and,  finger  on  trigger,  explore  its  more  sheltered  pools. 
And  when  one  November  afternoon  we  saw,  through  the  sheets  of 
rain  that  swept  across  the  brown  waste  of  field  and  meadow,  an 
animated  ball  bobbing  up  and  down  upon  the  choppy  sea  in  this 
very  reach,  and  knew  that  it  was  indeed  a  duck ;  when  by  most 
extraordinary  strategic  movements  we  had  reached  the  nearest 
available  point,  and  after  repeated  efforts  had  succeeded  in  bagging 
him,  our  cup — like  our  boots — was  indeed  full.  It  was  a  feat 
achieved  at  some  expense  of  consistency — we  had  been  kept  from 
school  by  the  weather — but  we  have  known  few  afternoons  richer 
in  experience,  or  yielding,  in  a  purely  subjective  sense,  better 
results.  There  is  the  ditch  down  whose  bed  we  waded  one  December 
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day,  one  hand  nearly  frozen  by  repeated  contact  with  the  snowy 
bank,  murderously  intent  upon  a  group  of  black  dacks  at  almost 
hopeless  distance,  only  to  be  rewarded  as  they  flew  by  a  snap-shot, 
whose  victim  we  picked  up  in  a  sister  creek  some  minutes  later. 
This  is  the  comer  where  we  raked  out  oysters,  there  the  hole 
where  we  fished  for  eels,  and  yonder,  where  our  creek  receives  a 
tributary  and  both  open  together  to  the  sound,  are  the  sandbanks, 
where  we  find  the  long-necked,  thin-shelled  clams,  beloved  of  men 
and  blackfish. 

Here  we  fmrl  our  sail  for  a  few  minutes,  since  the  tide  has 
risen  so  that  we  can  pass  over  the  top  of  these  banks,  or  ^  flats '  as 
they  are  called,  and  pick  up  with  our  hand  net,  now  a  little  green 
rock-crab,  tough  and  lively  and  able  to  live  for  some  days  out  of 
water,  and  now  his  cousin,  the  speckled  brown  sand-crab,  much 
more  delicate  both  in  appearance  and  constitution,  since  he  can 
survive  captivity  but  an  hour  or  two.  Here,  as  we  approach  the 
outer  flats,  are  the  hermit  crabs,  trotting  contentedly  about  the 
sandy  bottom  with  their  borrowed  houses  upon  their  backs,  and 
we  can  speedily  fill  our  bait  car  with  them.  We  will  sheer  up, 
however,  to  that  old  pier  as  we  run  past  in  hope  of  picking  up  a 
stray  whelk  in  case  Tautoga's  poor  relation,  the  cunner  (  Gtenolabrua 
adsperaua)  should  prove  annoying  and  steal  our  softer  bait.  All 
these  varieties  of  shell-fish  are  orthodox  bait  for  blackfish — upon 
this  coast  Tautoga  is  commonly  called  by  this  name — but  we 
would  gladly  exchange  them  for  a  couple  of  score  of  the  blue 
crabs  which  live  in  the  mud  and  grass  of  the  tide-water  streams. 
These  blue  crabs  are  especially  well  adapted  for  bait,  because, 
besides  their  peculiar  toothsomeness,  they  can  be  caught  at  any 
time  in  the  late  summer  or  early  fall  of  a  *  crab  year,'  and  after 
being  deprived  of  their  large  claws  may  be  kept  from  July  to 
October  in  a  *  car.'  This  is  a  wooden  box  or  cage  anchored  in  the 
water,  in  which  shell-fish  are  kept  ready  for  use  at  a  moment's 
notice.  But  this  is  unfortunately  one  of  the  years  in  which  the 
blue  crab  seeks  other  pastures,  and  his  accustomed  haunts  know 
him  no  more.  "We  are  assured,  however,  of  his  reappearance  in  a 
year  or  two,  and  meanwhile  console  ourselves  at  the  expense  of 
his  less  desirable  relatives. 

The  bait  thus  secured,  we  again  set  sail  and  skim  pleasantly 
along  out  of  the  bay  over  the  mile  which  still  separates  us  from 
our  fishing-ground.  We  choose  a  reef  this  morning  that  is  some- 
what less  frequented  by  fishermen  than  its  neighbours,  since  it 
lies  at  a  considerable  distance  from  shore  and  is  unmarked  by 
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beacon  or  spar.  The  ranges  by  which  its  position  is  determined 
gradually  draw  into  line,  and  after  running  well  to  leeward  of  the 
point  at  which  we  wish  to  lie,  to  allow  for  the  backward  swing  of 
the  tide,  our  anchor  is  dropped  and  our  sail  furled.  We  are  at 
anchor  almost  directly  over  the  ragged  crest  of  the  underlying 
reef,  but  are  by  no  means  at  rest ;  for  a  two-and-a-half-knot  tide 
is  tugging  at  our  bows,  and  our  taut  anchor-line  sings  like  some 
great,  simmering  tea-kettle  as  it  cuts  the  current.  Small  chance 
for  the  fisherman  who  falls  overboard  if  he  happen  to  be  alone  and 
his  boat  at  anchor,  for  few  swimmers  can  breast  a  sound  tide  at 
its  strength.  Its  greatest  force,  however,  is  nearly  spent,  and  in 
half  an  hour's  time  it  will  have  slackened  sufficiently  to  allow 
comfortable  fishing. 

As  it  is,  we  equip  our  lines  with  the  heaviest  sinkers  the 
tackle  basket  affords,  and  proceed  as  tenderly  as  may  be  to  dissect 
a  sand-crab.  He  is  a  savage  fellow,  this  sand-crab,  and  so 
recently  caught  as  to  have  lost  little  of  his  vigorous  temper. 
Despite  his  indignant  squeaks — the  sound  is  a  most  unpleasant 
one,  indicative  of  an  infinite  store  of  spite,  which  he  would  like 
to  lavish  upon  his  captor,  the  disposition  of  every  member  of  this 
particular  variety  that  I  ever  met  having  been  apparently  hopelessly 
soured  in  early  infancy — he  is  soon  divested  of  his  ugly  pair  of  claws, 
and  then  a  single  turn  of  the  hand  is  sufficient  to  remove  the 
upper  shell  and  set  his  Quilp-like  spirit  free.  The  bait-knife 
speedily  divides  his  carcase  into  six  sections,  with  two  of  which 
we  each  bait  our  double  snoods  and  drop  them  with  the  heavy 
sinker  overboard.  Eeel  off  your  line  until  the  lead  strikes  a 
rock,  and  then  haul  in  enough  to  clear  it  by  some  eighteen  inches, 
thus  allowing  the  bait  to  float  near  the  bottom,  where,  as  we  may 
hope,  Tautoga  is  awaiting  us.  Now  patience !  for  the  tide  still 
runs  so  strong  that  the  water  is  somewhat  thick  for  fishing,  and 
we  can  expect  little  success  until  it  clears,  unless  fish  be  plenty 
and  hungry — conditions  devoutly  to  be  wished.  Suddenly  there 
begins  a  gentle,  rather  timid,  twitching  at  our  lines,  and  we  strike 
savagely ;  for  already,  in  spite  of  the  strong  tide  and  sandy  water, 
the  cunner  or  nibbler,  pest  of  blackfishermen,  is  upon  us.  Here 
they  are,  a  pair  of  them,  pretty  enough  with  their  greenish  sides 
and  shoulders,  against  which  their  fins  are  slapping  in  helpless 
fashion  as  if  in  a  vain  attempt  to  fly.  They  are  rather  thick- 
lipped  little  fellows — true  Labroids — distant  relations  of  Tautoga 
himself,  and  always  ready  to  help  themselves  unstintedly  to  the 
meal  prepared  for  him.    We  prudently  toss  them  into  the  basket,^ 
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for,  ignoble  game  though  they  seem,  they  are  by  no  means  to  be 
despised  when  properly  cleaned  and  cooked,  and  many  a  hungry 
fisherman,  disappointed  in  his  day's  sport,  has  been  fain  to  piece 
out  his  dinner  or  breakfast  with  their  help.  They  have  thoroughly 
demoralised  our  bait  however,  and  we  put  on  another  piece  of 
sand-crab,  and  also  a  hermit  who  has  been  evicted  by  means  of  a 
heavy  oarlock. 

Another  short  period  of  waiting,  undisturbed  by  cunners,  and 
then  there  comes  a  lurch,  as  though  the  bait  were  being  quietly 
but  safely  stowed  away  in  a  capacious  cheek,  there  to  undergo 
investigation  with  a  view  to  future  mastication.  Deal  gently 
with  him— let  him  have  his  way  with  it  for  a  moment  until  it  has 
safely  passed  his  lips,  and  then  strike.  Hahet!  habet!  Up  he 
comes,  a  broad-shouldered  but  short  blackfish,  well  fastened 
through  the  upper  jaw.  We  hurriedly  notice  which  bait  he  chose, 
and,  replacing  it  with  an  equally  choice  morsel,  continue  our 
fishing.  Soon  another  fish  is  hooked,  and  comes  up  with  the  same 
determined  sulkiness — ^the  same  wagging  backward  and  forward  of 
the  big  head  upon  its  broad  shoulders  that  characterised  our  first 
victim.  We  take  him  over  the  side,  and  see  what  might  well  be 
the  twin  brother  of  the  fish  first  caught,  so  far  as  form  and  feature 
is  concerned.  They  are  both  of  the  same  weight — some  two  and  a 
half  pounds— about  eighteen  inches  long,  thick-lipped,  as  becomes 
Labroids,  with  small  scales,  except  upon  the  head,  which  is  naked, 
and  large  round  eyes  set  in  capacious,  bony  sockets.  The  iris  when 
the  fish  comes  from  the  water  is  often  of  an  almost  golden  hue, 
but  fades  quickly  at  death  to  a  light  hazel.  Both  dorsal  and  anal 
fins  are  capable  of  wide  erection  and  are  strongly  set — the  anal 
usually  extending  to  about  the  twelfth  spine  of  the  dorsal  in  those 
specimens  which  I  have  examined.  The  tail  is  very  muscular  and 
square.  So  far  our  specimens  correspond  ;  but  in  colour  what  a 
difference !  The  back  and  sides  of  one  are  slate-gray,  the  lips, 
face,  and  belly  white,  while  his  neighbour  has  a  black  back,  a 
chocolate  head,  and  mottled  belly  and  sides.  Were  we  fishing 
half  a  mile  away  near  the  rocks  of  yonder  point,  we  might  easily 
take  a  little  fellow  who  would  still  further  vary  the  family  colour 
by  appearing  in  a  suit  of  greenish-yellow,  and  if  Fortune  sends 
large  fish  in  our  way  to-day  we  may  find  them  almost  wholly 
white,  with  only  here  and  there  a  streak  and  spot  of  dark  brown 
or  gray. 

The  tide  has  by  this  time  *  slacked '  sufficiently  to  allow  us  to 
use  lighter  sinkers,  and  with  th^  change  comes  easier  fishing.  With- 
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out  warning,  the  bait  is  seized  by  something  that  pulls  viciously 
at  first  and  then  comes  up  the  remaining  distance  in  a  hysterical 
flutter.  Taking  care  that  it  does  not  strike  the  boat-side,  we 
swing  aboard  an  apparition  with  large,  wide-opened  mouth  and 
yellow  gills,  each  fin  extended  to  its  utmost,  and  armed  with  sharp 
spines.  It  is  a  sea-bass,  and  a  few  moments'  association  with  the 
fish  in  our  basket  subdues  this  sprite  into  a  handsomie,  clean,  black 
and  white  little  fish,  with  a  body  somewhat  out  of  proportion  to 
its  big  mouth  and  the  resistance  which  it  made  on  first  feeling  the 
hook.  Now  the  fish  cease  biting  for  a  few  minutes  and  we  shift 
our  anchor  a  rod  or  two,  so  as  to  fish  just  under  the  lee  of  the  reef, 
as  the  tide  loses  its  force  and  slack  water  draws  on.  Here  for  a 
moment  all  is  quiet,  and  then  with  a  lurch  and  a  rush  the  line 
slips  through  our  fingers  and  we  are  obliged  to  grip  it  hard  to 
avoid  losing  it  altogether ;  for  it  will  not  do  to  allow  Tantoga  the 
possibility  of  slack,  since  he  is  liable,  do  what  we  may,  to  swim  up 
and  tear  the  hook  out  of  his  none  too  sensitive  mouth.  There  is 
no  playing  him,  and  we  do  not  care  for  it  with  our  hand-lines,  even 
were  it  possible,  but  prefer  the  short,  sharp,  straightaway  tug  of 
war.  We  keep  a  steady  strain  upon  him  therefore,  and,  hand  over 
hand,  well  out  from  the  boat,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  striking  the 
side — a  bit  of  carelessness  which  has  cost  many  a  fisherman  hie 
largest  fish — we  pull  him  up  until  the  gleam  of  his  light-coloured 
head  shows  that  he  is  a  ^white-nose'  of  some  six  pounds  weight. 
There  he  lies  at  last,  not  the  largest  but  surely  one  of  the  most 
determined  of  fishes,  and  as  we  gaze  upon  him  we  feel  within  us 
a  renewal  of  that  *  simplicity  and  patience '  which  Izaak  Walton 
thought  so  characteristic  of  ill  real  fishermen. 

So  the  gentle  sport  goes  on,  until  some  score  of  blackfish  lie 
scattered  about,  some  in  the  basket  and  some  on  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  with  here  and  there  a  bass  or  squeteague  among  them, 
the  last-named  uttering  that  peculiar  gurgling  sigh  that  dis- 
tinguishes his  kind.  The  tide  meanwhile  has  turned,  and  as  it 
swings  us  seaward  we  find  ourselves  fishing  over  small  stones  and 
sand  in  place  of  the  rocks  that  mark  the  reef's  crest.  We  can 
stay  but  a  moment  longer,  yet  fish  on  during  that  moment  as 
eagerly  as  ever.  All  at  once  there  is  a  dim  suspicion  that  some- 
thing too  strong  for  a  cunner,  but  scarce  decided  enough  for  a 
blackfish,  is  gently  playing  with  one  of  the  lines,  and  you  have 
just  time  enough  to  wonder  what  it  is  when  the  bait  is  swallowed, 
and  you  leap  to  your  feet  in  the  hope  of  speedily  killing  the 
grandfather  of  all  tautogs.     It  pulls  noblv  for  the  first  fathom — 
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We  are  fishing  in  a  depth  of  about  three  fathoms — and  then, 
changing  its  tactics,  begins  to  sweep  around  in  wide  circles.  All 
other  lines  are  speedily  hauled  in  to  avoid  entanglement,  for  that 
first  graceful  curve  with  which  your  line  cut  the  water  betrayed 
the  character  of  our  enemy — for  enemy  he  really  is— and  a  few 
more  vigorous  pulls  bring  into  view  the  long,  grey  body,  pointed 
snout,  and  oval,  glassy  eyes  of  a  dog-fish ;  a  true  shark  in  appear- 
ance but  somewhat  slimmer  in  body,  and  fortunately  unarmed 
with  a  shark's  teeth.  There  is  little  time,  however,  for  extended 
observations,  as  you  hastily  secure  your  straining  line  below  the 
sinker  in  order  to  save  that  at  least,  in  case  he  breaks  away,  and 
then  grasp  the  fish  himself  firmly  by  the  throat  until  the  hook 
can  be  secured.  He  can  be  handled  with  impunity,  but  must  be 
held  firmly ;  for  the  skin,  while  clean  and  scaleless,  is  rough  as 
sandpaper,  and  a  stroke  of  the  long  tail  upon  your  bare  arm 
would  leave  its  mark  for  days.  A  few  blows  of  the  tiller  upon 
his  head  and  we  toss  the  snakelike  body  overboard,  thankful  that 
our  tackle,  though  strained,  is  still  intact. 

But  the  morning  has  slipped  rapidly  away,  and  though  as 
fishermen  we  are  not  like  FalstafiT,  ^  superfluous  to  demand  the  time 
of  the  day,'  the  strengthening  ebb  warns  us  that  our  fishing  time 
is  nearly  over.     We  reel  up  our  lines  and  sit  a  moment  to  dry  our 
hands  and  look  about  us  before  weighing  anchor.     The   calm 
succeeding  the  land  breeze  which  brought  us  off  is  in  turn  giving 
place  to  a  south-west  wind  too  gentle  as  yet  to  more  than  ruffle 
the  level  surface  of  the  bay.     A  group  of  porpoises,  ^  those  burgo- 
masters among  fishes,*  as  Washington  Irving  called  them,  lazily 
roll  their  fat  round  bodies  by  us,  puffing  good-naturedly  as  they 
pass.    An  occasional  tern,  in  his  handsome  coat  of  many  colours, 
swings  over  our  boat,  anxiously  intent  upon  a  stray  minnow.     Let 
us  hope  he  is  at  peace  with  himself,  and  will  not  mar  the  charm 
of  his  appearance  by  the  harsh  cry  characteristic  of  his  kind.     A 
half-mile  to  windward  lies  another  reef  marked    by   a  beacon 
where  the  fish-hawks  used  to  build.     At  an  equal  distance  under 
the  lee  are  the  low  yellow  bluffs  of  the  mainland,  beyond  which 
graze  the  cattle.     The  cattle  grazed  there  two  centuries  and  a  half 
ago,  but  somewhat  less  peacefully  ;  for  at  milking-time  the  armed 
drivers  sometimes  found  flint-headed  arrows  sticking  in  the  poor 
beasts'  sides,  and  were  fortunate  if  they  escaped  a  like  fate  them- 
selves.    We  like,  occasionally,  in  leisure  moments,  to  speculate 
upon  the  *  might  have  beens '  of  history,  and  cannot  but  recall  by 
how  slight  a  chance  a  portion  of  those  fields  escaped  the  owner- 
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sliip  of  Jolm  Hampden — ^nay,  if  we  accept  a  less  trustworthy 
tradition,  of  Cromwell  himself.  But  even  so,  Chalgrove  Field 
might  still  have  been  hallowed  by  no  less  sacred  blood,  and  the 
Ironsides  at  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby  still  ridden  to  victory 
under  another  leader. 

But  the  limits  of  our  space  are  reached,  and  we  have  said 
nothing  of  the  delights—  to  those  of  unemotional  stomachs — of 
these  waters  in  seasons  when 

Through  scudding  drifts,  the  rainy  Hyades 
Vex  the  dim  sea. 

They  must  be  known  to  be  appreciated.  We  cast  a  half-longing 
glance  at  that  big  rock  by  whose  end  we  are  just  passing,  where  the 
sleek  seals  sun  themselves  on  fine  winter  mornings,  and  whence  we 
used  to  take  handsome  fish  in  company  with  one  who  gave  us  onr 
first  lessons  in  the  art — *  an  excellent  angler,  now  with  God '  as 
Father  Izaak  quaintly  and  reverently  said  of  Sir  George  Hasting^. 
But  the  south  wind  freshens,  and  for  the  remaining  distance 
our  whole  attention  must  be  given  to  helm  and  sheet. 

Edward  M.  Chapman. 
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A  Surprise  Party. 

Part  I. 

0  stand  fast,  the  devil  tempts  thee  now 

In  likeness  of  a  new  up- trimmed  bride. — King  John, 

IT  was  about  three  o'clock  on  a  January  afternoon.  Lady  Susan 
Winstanton  and  that  fashionable  young  portrait-painter 
Francis  Davenant  were  sitting  by  the  fire  in  deep  consultation ; 
Miss  Winstanton  was  near  the  window  enjoying  the  satisfaction 
of  thinking  that  she  was  reading  Heine;  and  close  beside  her 
was  a  very  pretty  and  interesting-looking  girl  of  eighteen,  whom 
Lady  Susan  had  recently  engaged  as  companion  to  her  daughter 
and  serviceable  assistant  to  herself.  The  services  which  Lady 
Susan  expected  from  Fraulein  Lorenz  were  manifold.  She  was 
to  be  always  ready  to  write  letters  and  notes,  to  find  missing 
thimbles  and  scissors,  to  know  where  books  had  been  laid  down 
and  left,  and  what  had  become  of  magazines  and  newspapers.  She 
was  also  expected  to  be  very  enthusiastic  about  any  matter  in 
which  Lady  Susan  was  interested,  a  point  in  which  Miss  Win- 
stanton was  singularly  deficient.  Fraulein  Lorenz  had  other 
tasks  to  perform  for  Miss  Winstanton.  To  her  she  was  to  serve 
as  dictionary.  Having  the  most  rudimentary  acquaintance  with 
Grerman,  Miss  Winstanton  took  a  book  full  of  subtle  turns  of 
thought  and  difficult  idioms,  and  read  it  by  constantly  referring 
to  her  companion. 

*What  is  ZunkerV  she  asked  before  they  had  sat  for  five 
minutes. 

*  Zunker !  It  must  be  Junkery  replied  Fraulein  Lorenz,  who 
had  that  moment  heard  a  name  uttered  by  Mr.  Davenant  which 
keenly  interested  her. 

*  But  Junker  does  not  make  sense,  and  the  word  looks  much 
more  like  Zunker.  The  j's  in  this  edition  do  look  like  e's 
though.' 

*  Celia,  we  shall  be  fourteen,'  interrupted  Lady  Susan.    *  The 
I  party  is  arranged.' 
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With  breathless  interest  Fraulein  Lorenz  glanced  at  Lady 
Susan.  Was  this  party  going  to  be  at  her  house?  Was  the 
person  whose  name  she  had  just  heard,  coming  to  it,  and  was 
there  any  chance — any  remotely  possible  chance — that  she  her- 
self, the  poor,  insignificant  little  companion,  would  be  permitted 
to  be  present  ?  Did  great  English  ladies  ever  allow  their  hired 
companions  to  partake  of  the  joys  of  parties  ? 

*  They  are  only  arranging  about  a  party,'  said  Miss  Winstantony 
who  saw  that  her  assistant's  attention  was  straying. 

*  Don't  you  want  to  hear  about  it?'  she  asked. 

^  Oh,  no,  I  don't.  It  has  just  as  little  interest  for  me  as  it 
can  have  for  you.  You  know  none  of  the  people,  and  I  am  tired 
of  them  all.' 

*Is  Herr  Moritz  going  to  be  there?'  asked  Fraulein  Lorenz 
eagerly. 

*  Yes,'  replied  Miss  Winstanton  with  an  odd  smile  j  *  indeed  he 
is,  poor  man.' 

*  Celia,  have  you  thought  what  destruction  of  pillow-cases  our 
party  involves?'  asked  her  mother. 

*  Yes,  dear — that's  to  say  no,  dear.  Fraulein,  how  does  one 
translate  ^^Demer  denk'  ichimmerdar*'?  Ddner  seems  odd; 
is  it  a  misprint?' 

*  Celia,  my  love,  I  hope  it  is  well  understood  that  all  the 
ladies  are  to  wear  black  dresses  ?  No  one  can  distinguish  one 
black  dress  from  another — that  is  to  say,  no  man  can.  Black 
dresses  are  de  TigueuVy  and  long  black  gloves.  Celia,  do  you  think 
they  will  be  sure  to  wear  gloves  ? ' 

*  0  mother !  how  can  I  know  ? '  said  Celia,  who  felt  that  she 
was  being  too  often  called  back  from  the  realm  of  poetry. 

*  My  dear,  it  is  important.  I  foresee  a  danger.  I  am  afraid 
I  have  spoken  of  this  party  as  if  it  were  quite  an  off  hand  affair, 
as  indeed  it  is ;  but  if  one  talks  in  that  way  people  are  so  apt  to 
think  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  wear  gloves,  and  they  must — 
they  really  must — for  hands  are  so  recognisable !  Mr.  Davenant, 
I  don't  suppose  that  you  are  very  busy  this  afternoon,  what  do 
you  say  to  making  a  little  round  and  seeing  all  the  ladies  of 
our  party  ?  It  would  be  such  a  good  thing  to  do.  Just  go  and 
impress  on  all  of  them  that  it  will  ruin  everything  if  we  are 
discovered  before  the  proper  time.  Long  black  gloves  are  what 
they  must  wear,  and  no  jewels  whatsoever.' 

*  If  you  really  wish  it  I  will  go,'  said  Mr.  Davenant  reluctantly, 
for  he  much  preferred  to  stay  where  he  could  see  Miss  Celia; 
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'  but  I  don't  think  it  is  necessary.  They  will  surely  know  that. 
Now  there  is  something  else  which  really  is  important — most 
important — and  that  is ' 

*  I  thought  you  told  me  that  bejinden  meant  "  How  do  you 
do," '  observed  Miss  Winstanton,  almost  reproachfully. 

*  Wie  bejinden  Sie  sick  does.' 

*It  really  doesn't  here.  Just  look  yourself.  Oh,  stay,  the 
word  may  perhaps  be  bednden.  Grerman  letters  are  so  confusing. 
Why  do  they  go  on  using  those  ugly,  senseless  letters  that  serve 
no  purpose  but  to  make  one  look  in  the  wrong  places  in  the 
dictionary?  Do  even  Germans  themselves  know  the  difference 
between  capital  £*s  and  B's  and  V's,  and  little  f  s  and  s's  ?' 

*  I  am  your  dictionary ;  and  even  if  the  words  were  printed  in 
English  type  you  would  not  find  such  a  word  as  beainden,*  said 
the  companion  rather  severely,  and  as  to  the  last  question  she 
disdained  it  altogether. 

*  You  are  my  dictionary,  and  I  love  your  language  much  more 
since  you  came.  What  did  you  tell  me  just  now  that  abge- 
schmackter  was  ?    I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  forgotten  already.' 

Her  lack  of  memory  was  repaired,  and  then  she  exclaimed 
with  a  thousand  times  more  enthusiasm  than  could  have  been 
expected  from  her,  *  What  a  lovely  writer  Heine  is !  Is  he 
thought  a  lovely  writer  in  Germany?' 

Fraulein  Lorenz  gazed  at  Celia's  fair,  placid,  and  indolently 
kind  young  tBLce  in  amazement,  made  some  answer  which  satisfied 
her,  and  then  watched  her  pretty  golden  head  bend  down  once 
more  over  the  poet  whom  she  was  reading  with  such  profound 
insight  and  appreciation. 

*  At  nine  sharp,  then,'  Lady  Susan  was  saying  when  Fraulein 
Lorenz's  attention  was  released.  ^  If  we  are  not  early  he  might 
go  out  before  we  arrived,  and  that  would  be  maddening.' 

*  Indeed  it  would.  Nine  sharp.  Good-bye.  Good-bye  for  the 
present,  Miss  Winstanton.' 

*  Punctually  at  nine,'  repeated  Lady  Susan. 

^Most  punctually,'  said  he;  ^and  those  who  get  there  first 
must  draw  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  and  wait.' 

*Wait?' 

^  Yes ;  we  must  enter  the  house  in  a  body,  or  all  the  effect 
will  be  lost.    The  hansoms  can  easily  be  kept  waiting.' 

*  Why  hansoms?' 

*  It  would  never  do  for  people  to  take  their  own  carriages  and 
servants.    They  would  be  known  at  once.' 
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*How  foolish  not  to  think  of  that!  Of  course  we  must 
"  hansom  it,"  and  wait  too.  Tell  people  to  be  punctual.  Good- 
bye. By-the-bye,  Mr.  Davenant,'  exclaimed  Lady  Susan  before  he 
had  quite  left  the  room,  *  has  it  occurred  to  you  that  we  shall 
almost  frighten  that  poor  man  to  death  ?  Dressed  as  we  shall  be, 
we  shall  look  more  like  the  ConfrateTniia  del  Morti  than  any- 
thiog  else.' 

*  He  will  see  the  ladies.  The  sisterhood  will  rob  the  brother- 
hood of  its  terrors,'  said  he,  and  with  this  gallant  speech  departed. 

*  Now  Fraulein,*  said  Lady  Susan,  *  come  and  write  a  little 
note  for  me  while  I  rest.' 

*  Oh,  one  moment,  mother,  please.  Just  let  Fraulein  tell  me 
what  zemag  means.  You  always  want  her  when  I  am  coming 
to  the  most  exciting  parts.* 

When  Fraulein  Lorenz  was  seated  Lady  Susan  began  to  dictate. 

*"Dear  Herr  Moritz "*      The  pen  dropped  from  Fraulein 

Lorenz's  hands. 

*  What  is  the  matter?'  exclaimed  Lady  Susan. 

*  I  have  stupidly  dropped  my  pen  and  made  a  blot.* 

*  You  should  have  warmed  your  hands  first.  Celia,  you  keep 
that  poor  girl  sitting  by  the  window  in  the  cold  till  she  can't  hold 
a  pen  1     You  seem  to  forget  that  it  is  January.' 

* "  Dear  Herr  Moritz," '  began  Lady  Susan  for  the  second  time, 
* "  to  my  infinite  regret  I  find  myself  unexpectedly ^" ' 

*  0  mamma !  *  exclaimed  Celia. 

*  Well,  I  know  it's  not  true,'  said  Lady  Susan,  with  a  laugh, 
*  but  one  must  say  something.  "  To  my  infinite  regret  I  find  my- 
self compelled  to  ask  you  not  to  come  and  dine  here  to-night  as 
had  been  so  pleasantly  arranged." ' 

Hereupon  Fraulein  Lorenz  actually  forgot  herself  so  far  as 
to  turn  to  Lady  Susan,  and  say,  *  0  Lady  Susan !  was  Herr  Moritz 
really  coming  here  to-night  ? ' 

*  Yes ;  how  excited  you  look !  It  would  have  been  a  pleasure 
to  you  to  meet  your  distinguished  compatriot.  How  flushed  yoa 
are,  my  child !  I  love  your  enthusiasm.  Celia,  I  wish  you  had 
more  enthusiasm.  You  are  so  calm.  Look  at  Fraulein;  the 
mere  thought  of  seeing  a  great  man  stirs  her  to  the  depths.  I 
wish  you  were  like  that.' 

Placid  Celia  looked  the  very  last  person  from  whom  excitement 
or  enthusiasm  could  be  expected.  Lady  Susan  saw  it  and  turned 
to  Fraulein  Lorenz  with  a  sigh.  *  Perhaps  you  wouldn't  have 
enjoyed  seeing  him  so  very  much  after  all,'  she  said  kindly,  *forI 
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dare  say  he  would  have  sung  something,  and  you  would  very  likely 
have  had  to  accompany  him.  It  is  nervous  work  for  a  young  girl 
like  you  to  accompany  a  man  like  Moritz.  But  let  us  go  on,  dear — 
where  were  we  ? ' 

* "  As  had  been  so  pleasantly  arranged." ' 

*  Yes,  that's  it,  and  now  we  want  a  reason.  Celia  dear,  help 
me  a  little ;  what  reason  shall  I  give  ? ' 

*  You  can't  say  that  you  are  engaged,  for  he  was  coming  here,' 
said  Celia  with  a  low,  musical  laugh. 

*  And  I  don't  want  to  say  that  I  am  ill,  for  that  would  cast  a 
doubt  on  my  veracity  in  future ;  besides,  someone  might  be  there 
when  he  read  my  note,  and  tell  him  that  I  was  not,'  said  Lady 
Susan,  laughing  too.     *  What  excuse  can  I  make  ? ' 

*None!  Make  none.  Just  ask  him  not  to  come,  and  say 
that  you  will  explain  the  reason  when  you  meet,  which  no  doubt 
you  will  do  very  shortly.' 

*  Clever  girl ! '  exclaimed  her  mother  gaily,  *  that  is  excellent ! 
Write  that,  dear  Fraulein.' 

Dear  Fraulein's  cheeks  were  burning  with  indignation.  Herr 
Moritz  was  a  man  of  European  reputation,  her  beloved  Fatherland 
was  proud  of  him.  Why  did  these  foolish  fine  ladies  find  it 
amusing  to  chase  about  in  their  minds  for  excuses  which  would 
serve  to  keep  him  out  of  their  house  ?  And  there  was  more  than 
that.  Her  hand  trembled  as  she  wrote.  Her  heart  swelled  when 
she  thought  how  near  she  had  been  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  great 
opportunity — ^perhaps  a  great  happiness.  It  had  been  snatched 
away  from  her  for  the  sake  of  some  hidden  expedition  in  which 
mystery  and  secrecy  were  indispensable.  She  was  so  overwhelmed 
by  this  that,  companion  though  she  was,  she  looked  round  and 
said  to  Lady  Susan,  *  Is  it  possible  that  you  can  forego  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  such  a  man  as  Herr  Moritz  for  any  consideration 
whatever  ? ' 

Lady  Susan  smiled.  She  often  thought  that  Fraulein  Lorenz 
was  not  altogether  made  of  the  stuff  which  usually  goes  to  the 
composition  of  a  lady's  companion,  but  being  entirely  unconventional 
herself  did  not  like  her  the  less  for  that.  She  did  not  wish  to  be 
the  first  to  show  her  that  this  was  the  case.  The  girl  lived  in 
a  world  which  would  surely  and  certainly  teach  her  its  own  hard 
lessons  in  its  own  good  time. 

*  You  think  that  I  am  depriving  myself  of  a  great  pleasure  ? ' 
said  her  ladyship  kindly.  *  Well,  perhaps  I  am,  but  I  will  take 
care  to  have  it  some  other  time.     Give  me  the  note,  dear  child,  if 
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you  have  written  all  that  I  have  told  you  ;  I  want  to  add  a  line  or 
two  myself.' 

*  Something  about  Anastasia,  mother  ? ' 

^Yes,  something  about  Anastasia/  answered  Lady  Sasan 
doggedly ;  *  and  why  not,  Celia  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  it  isn't  better  to  let 
people  manage  things  of  that  kind  for  themselves.' 

Lady  Susan  was  writing,  and  took  no  notice  of  this.  Then 
she  fastened  up  her  note  and  ordered  it  to  be  taken  to  80  Great 
Cumberland  Place,  at  once,  and,  that  done,  she  left  the  room^ 

*  And  now,  dear  Eraulein,  you  may  as  well  come  back  to  me,'  said 
Celia ;  *  I  have  been  wanting  you  very  badly,  all  the  time.' 

*  What's  the  matter  ? '  she  exclaimed  a  minute  or  two  later,  as 
Fraulein  Lorenz  continued  where  she  was  at  the  writing-table. 
This  produced  obedience. 

*What  is  the  matter?'  again  said  Celia;  *you  look  quite 
excited.     You  have  no  idea  how  bright  your  eyes  are ! ' 

*  It  is  nothing,  thank  you,'  said  Fraulein  Lorenz,  mindful  of 
her  state  of  dependence.     *  It  is  nothing  at  all.' 

*  Oh  yes,  it  is,  and  you  may  just  as  well  tell  me  all  about  it.' 

*  Well,  if  it  is  anything,  it  is  that  I  am  so  amazed  that  any- 
one— even  a  noble  lady  like  your  mother — should  write  and  tell  a 
man  like  Herr  Moritz  not  to  come  to  her  house  when  he  was 
willing  to  do  so.  There  is  not  a  nobleman  in  my  country  who 
would  not  think  it  an  honour  to  have  him,  and  even  the  Kaiser 
himself ' 

*  Oh,  it's  not  that ;  we  like  to  have  him  too — everyone  likes  to 
have  him.  You  need  not  think  that  English  people  don't  make  a 
great  fuss  about  Moritz.  He  is  very  well  satisfied  with  the  way  the 
English  treat  him,  I  assure  you,  and  shows  it  by  taking  a  house 
in  Great  Cumberland  Place,  and  making  up  his  mind  to  live  here 
altogether.     He  dines  here  very  often.' 

Fraulein  Lorenz  looked  as  if  she  almost  doubted  this. 

*0h  yes,  he  does.  He  has  been  away  while  his  house  was 
being  got  ready  for  him.  We  shall  often  see  him  now.  My 
mother  likes  to  have  him  here;  she  has  not  put  oflF  his  visit 
because  she  does  not  value  it.  She  is  only  carrying  out  the 
plan.' 

Fraulein  Lorenz  raised  her  sweet  but  bewildered  eyes  to  the 
speaker's  face,  and  tried  to  read  in  it  some  explanation  which  was 
not  to  be  obtained  by  words. 

*You  can't  understand,'  said  Celia,  for  this  was  so  obvious. 
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*  Of  course  you  can't,  unless  I  tell  you  all  about  it.  They  are 
going  to  have  a  "  Surprise  Party  "  at  his  house  to-night,  and  in 
order  to  make  sure  of  finding  him  at  home  mamma  had  to  invite 
him  to  dine  here.  That  naturally  prevented  him  from  making 
any  other  engagement.  He  is  probably  out  now,  and  will  get 
mamma's  note  telling  him  not  to  come,  just  when  he  goes  home 
to  dress  for  dinner.  He  will  have  to  dine  at  home,  and  then,  just 
as  he  is  rising  from  his  solitary  dinner,  a  troop  of  people  dressed 
so  that  he  can't  see  their  faces,  or  have  the  least  idea  who  they 
are,  will  rush  into  his  house  in  a  body,  and  say  that  they  have 
come  to  spend  the  evening,  and  sup  with  him,  and  the  poor  roan 
will  be  in  despair,  for  the  chances  are  that  as  he  was  expected  to 
go  out  to  dinner,  nearly  all  his  servants  will  be  out,  the  shops  will 
all  be  shut,  and  he  will  have  no  supper  to  give  them.' 

*  But  it  is  cruel !  I  call  it  absolutely  cruel !  How  can  your 
mother  do  such  a  thing  ? ' 

*  Oh,  it  won't  end  cruelly,  it  is  not  intended  to  do  that.  My 
mother  is  devoted  to  Moritz,  she  would  do  anything  for  him.  She 
helped  him  to  find  his  new  house — chose  ever  so  much  of  his 
furniture  for  him,  and  now  I  do  believe  she  is  determined  to  find 
him  a  wife.' 

<0h,  is  she?'  exclaimed  Fraulein  Ix)renz  rather  pathetically. 

*  Then  that  was  what  you  meant  when  you  spoke  of  Anastasia.' 

*  Yes,  Anastasia  is  the  girl — Anastasia  Melville.  I  don't  like 
her,  but  mamma  does.' 

*  And  he?' 

*  I  don't  know.  I  don't  suppose  he  does  particularly,  but  he 
is  a  good  deal  led  by  mamma.' 

*  Is  she  pretty?'  asked  Fraulein  Lorenz  anxiously. 

*  She  is  handgome — at  least  people  say  so,  and  she  is  rich — 
very  rich.  A  man  like  Moritz  always  looks  out  for  wealth;  it 
smooths  his  path  to  fame.' 

*  But  he  has  got  fame,  and  surely  he  could  marry  a  rich  girl 
whom  he  did  like.' 

^  I  suppose  he  might,  but  Anastasia  is  here,  and  the  rich  giri 
whom  he  could  like  has  not  yet  presented  herself.  Besides,  he 
has  lost  faith  in  love  and  liking.  Well,  we  shall  see.  He  has 
not  always  wanted  riches.  He  had  a  desperate  love  aflfair  last 
autumn  in  Germany — quite  desperate  it  was  on  his  side,  and  then 
after  all  the  girl  behaved  shamefully  and  wouldn't  have  him.  He 
told  my  mother  all  about  it  himself.  I  believe  he  has  been 
heart-broken  about  her  ever  since ;  but  people  can't  go  on  being 
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heart-broken  for  ever,  and  mother  tells  him  the  best  way  to  forget 
her  is  to  marry — ^marry  Anastasia,  she  means.  This  Grerman  girl 
was  a  nobleman's  daughter — ^not  that  German  nobility  amonnts 
to  much.' 

^  It  amounts  to  a  great  deal  in  its  own  country,'  said  Fraolein 
Lorenzy  almost  angrily.  How  glad  she  was  that  when  she  came 
to  England  to  be  a  companion  she  had  called  herself  Fraulein 
Lorenz  instead  of  keeping  to  her  real  name  of  Von  Wiinster. 

*  I  dare  say  I  am  talking  ignorantly,  but  in  this  case  the  young 
lady  did  not  act  up  to  her  rank — add  was  not  edd.  She  behaved 
abominably ;  and  I  am  very  much  afraid  that,  just  to  avoid  the 
pain  of  thinking  about  her,  poor  Moritz  will  marry  that  odious 
Anastasia.  Many  a  heart  is  caught  in  the  rebound,  and  Anastasia 
will  catch  his.  She  is  to  be  at  his  house  to-night ;  perhaps  she 
will  contrive  to  do  it  this  very  night.' 

To  Celia's  amazement — she  was  beginning  to  be  very  fond  of 
her  pretty  little  companion,  but  never  expected  such  an  outburst 
of  grief  or  confidence  as  this — ^Fraulein  Lorenz  flung  herself  down 
on  her  knees  before  her,  hid  her  face  in  Celia's  lap,  and  cried : 

^  Don't  let  it  happen,  for  pity's  sake !  Listen  to  what  I  am 
going  to  tell  you,  and  help  me !' 


Pakt  II. 

At  nine  o'clock  that  evening  a  certain  part  of  Great  Cumberland 
Place  was  much  encumbered  by  hansom  cabs.  There  were  so 
many  that  it  really  looked  as  if  a  new  cab-stand  had  been  esta- 
blished. Only  when  a  fare  presented  himself  he  always  found 
that  each  cab  was  occupied,  either  by  a  single  gentleman  or  by  a 
couple  of  dusky-looking  persons,  each  of  whom  appeared  to  be 
desirous  to  remain  concealed  in  the  furthermost  recesses  of  the 
vehicle,  and  that  everyone,  male  or  female,  wore  some  loose  black 
covering  which  completely  shrouded  the  head. 

The  young  Duke  and  Duchess  of were  late.   It  had  been 

agreed  that  no  one  was  to  enter  the  house  to  which  all  were 
bound  until  the  whole  party  had  assembled,  so  it  was  extremely 
inconsiderate  of  anyone  to  be  late,  and  expose  those  who  had  been 
punctual  to  the  curious  gaze  of  certain  passers-by  who  showed  a 
strong  tendency  to  convert  themselves  into  bystanders.  Presently 
another  hansom  drove  up,  and  dropped  into  its  place  at  the 
end  of  the  line.    The  Duke  h^d  cpme.    As  a  last  precaution  Mr, 
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Davenant  got  out  of  his  cab  and  went  from  one  hansom  to  another 
taking  the  names.  Everyone  was  there.  Then  he  knocked  in  a 
spirited  manner  at  Herr  Moritz*s  door,  hastily  returned  to  his 
own  hansom,  reassumed  his  disguise,  and  joined  the  little  crowd 
at  the  door.  Even  the  servant  who  promptly  opened  it,  though 
in  the  plot,  and  secretly  advised  of  what  he  might  expect  to 
see,^  was  startled  when  so  many  black  and  grim-looking  guests 
entered  the  hall,  flung  off  the  dark  handkerchiefs  which  had 
covered  their  amazing  head-gear,  and  stood  before  him,  all  in 
sober-suited  black,  but  with  white  pillow-cases,  in  which  small 
round  holes  had  been  cut  for  the  eyes,  drawn  over  their  heads. 
Each  was  putting  a  short  bit  of  pencil  in  his  or  her  mouth  to  dis- 
guise the  voice,  and  the  effect  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  The 
guests  now  began  to  arrange  themselves  in  order,  two  and  two ; 
and  when  that  was  being  done  it  was  revealed  that  an  unexpected 
guest  was  among  them.  It  was  a  lady.  The  news  was  conveyed 
in  a  whisper  to  Lady  Susan. 

*  Do  you  think  it  matters  ? '  she  inquired,  after  a  moment's 
thought ;  *  to  my  mind  it  rather  adds  zest  to  the  adventure.' 

*It  doesn't  matter  a  bit,'  was  the  answer;  *  besides,  it  is  a 
Surprise  Party ! ' 

Herr  Moritz  was  still  in  the  dining-room  at  dessert,  so  the 
servant  opened  the  door,  and  in  his  very  best  manner  announced, 
*  A  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  sir,  who  have  come  to  spend 
the  evening  with  you.' 

With  a  very  slight  hint  of  something  that  sounded  a  little  like 
a  foreign  expletive,  Herr  Moritz  bounded  to  his  feet,  and  in  much 
amazement  watched  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  pour  in,  received 
their  grotesque  salutations,  and  invited  them  to  take  some  wine 
and  fruit.  That  being  refused,  then  would  they  repair  to  the 
drawing-room  ? 

*  We  hope,'  said  Mr.  Winstanton,  who  was  the  spokesman  of 
the  party,  *  that  you  will  not  take  it  amiss  that  we,  who  form  a 
very  small  portion  of  your  numerous  body  of  English  friends 
and  admirers,  should  have  invited  ourselves  to  spend  the  evening, 
and  sup  at  your  house.' 

*  Certainly  not !  I  am  delighted,'  said  Herr  Moritz,  bowing  low 
on  every  side.  *  It  is  for  me  a  great  honour,  and  a  proof  of  your 
friendly  regard,  but  I  confess  I  should  have  liked  to  be  informed 
of  your  kind  intention  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  heartiness  of  your  welcome.  I  am  afraid  you  will  receive  very 
poor  entertainment  now.    I  myself  not  being  expected  at  home 
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this  evening,  have  not  fared  sumptuously,  nor  can  I  add  to  my 
resources  now,  but  such  as  I  have  shall  be  set  before  yon.  Gustav 
shall  see  to  that,  and  for  the  honour  of  his  master  will  do  his  best 
Meantime,  wzint  'Freu^ide,  will  you  allow  me  to  escort  you  up- 
stairs to  my  drawing-room  ?  Ach  Oott^  Gustav,  I  am  forgetting 
that  there  is  no  fire  there — make  fires.  Had  I  but  known  that 
you  were  coming,  my  dear  friends,  there  should  have  been  fires 
all  over  the  house.     You  see  I  myself  inhabit  the  smoking-room.' 

*  There  are  fires  in  both  drawing-rooms,  sir,'  said  Gustav;  4 
seemed  to  think  that  you  might  need  them.' 

Then  Herr  Moritz  turned  to  his  guests,  and  very  handsome  he 
looked  as  he  said,  *  As  I  have  not  the  means  of  knowing  how  to 
offer  my  arm,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  the  most  honourable  and  dis- 
tinguished lady,  perhaps  she  will  kindly  do  me  the  honour  and 
pleasure  of  taking  my  arm  herself? ' 

The  most  distinguished  lady  was  much  too  clever  to  fall  into 
this  trap.  There  was  a  dead  silence  until  Mr.  Winstanton  said, 
*  To-night  all  rank  is  abolished.  We  have  come  out  to  enjoy 
ourselves.' 

Herr  Moritz  laughed  at  their  readiness,  and  his  laugh  was  very 
musical.  ^  I  am  to  offer  my  arm  at  a  venture  then.  Ah,  ladies, 
how  cruel  of  you  to  hide  your  faces  under  those  ugly,  ugly  white— 
I  don't  know  their  English  name — Ueberzilge  we  call  them.' 

He  offered  his  arm  to  Lady  Susan,  not  because  he  recognised 
her,  but  because  her  figure  was  the  most  imposing  and  matronly. 
The  drawing-room  they  entered  was  a  large  and  very  pretty  room, 
opening  into  a  smaller  one,  and  Herr  Moritz's  servants,  who,  as 
before  said,  were  in  the  plot,  had  lit  fires  in  both,  and  in  addition 
to  that  had  decked  them  both  with  flowers.  Herr  Moritz  almost 
rubbed  his  eyes ;  he  had  no  idea  that  his  house  could  ever  look 
so  bright  and  charming.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  it  was 
strange  that  his  servants  should  be  so  well  prepared.  He  accepted 
the  fact  as  a  pleasant  one,  and  only  said,  *  Fairies  have  been  at 
work  here — ^I  wish  they  would  do  as  much  every  day.' 

*  Your  house  is  lovely,  dear  Herr  Moritz ! '  said  a  lady ;  *  but 
what  a  shame  that  you  should  live  here  all  alone ! ' 

Women  rarely  see  a  pretty  bachelor's-house  without  feeling 
that  one  of  their  sex  is  being  defrauded. 

*  Yes,  you  ought  to  marry,  my  dear  friend,  you  really  ought,' 
said  Lady  Susan  with  conviction. 

A  change  came  over  Herr  Moritz's  face — a  twitch  of  pain 
which  passed  away  leaving  him  perceptibly  graven     It  was  seen 
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by  one  member  of  the  party  ii^ho  was  glad  of  it,  and  that  was  the 
supernumerary  guest.  Some  conversation  ensued,  but  conversa- 
tion implied  being  perpetually  on  guard  against  pitfalls  which 
might  lead  to  discovery. 

^Do  give  us  some  music/  said  the  Duchess.  ^Dear  Herr 
Moritz,  I  wish  you  would.' 

Poor  little  lady  I  in  a  general  way  that  was  enough  to  prociure 
her  everything  her  heart  desired;  but  he  refused.  She  forgot 
that  he  did  not  know  who  she  was.  All  persons  are  equal  when 
they  have  extinguishers  placed  over  their  heads  in  the  shape  of 
linen  pillow-cases. 

^  Oh  do !  I  entreat  you,'  she  said  ;  her  urgency  was  increasing. 

*  You  like  talking  much  better — you  all  do.' 

* "  I  can  always  leave  off  talking  when  I  hear  a  master  play," ' 
quoted  the  Duchess  benignly. 

^  But  the  master,  such  as  he  is,  can't  play  unless  he  has  the 
necessary  encouragement  of  the  sight  of  sympathetic  eyes  and 
beautifiQ,  happy  smiles.' 

^  Ah,'  said  the  Duchess,  *  it  must  be  another  time,  then. 

*  Perhaps  one  of  my  visitors  will  sing ;  it  would  be  very  kind, 
said  he.    He  was  setting  another  trap.    None  failed  to  see  it. 

*  We  should  any  of  us  be  only  too  delighted  to  do  so  if  there 
were  the  least  prospect  of  giving  you  pleasure,'  replied  one  of 
the  ladies.  *  Unhappily  there  isn't — our  voices  would  sound  so 
muffled.' 

*  Meine  DameUy  you  surely  don't  intend  to  wear  those  horrible 
things  on  your  heads  all  the  evening ! ' 

*  No,  not  all  the  evening ;  only  till  supper  comes — for  obvious 
reasons  we  shall  have  to  put  them  off  then.' 

*  The  sooner  we  have  sapper,  then,  the  better ! '  he  exclaimed. 
*  Permit  me  to  leave  you  for  a  few  minutes.  I  will  speak  to  my 
man  and  hurry  him  a  little,  and  at  the  same  time  pay  a  visit  to 
the  cellar.' 

This  was  what  everyone  wanted.  It  had  been  arranged  that 
the  moment  he  left  them  alone  for  a  few  minutes,  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation  would  almost  certainly  oblige  him  to  do,  the  whole 
party  should  instantly  disperse  itself  all  over  the  house,  and  hide 
so  effectually  that  he  should  be  led  to  believe  that  they  had  gone 
away  as  suddenly  as  they  had  come.  Mr.  Davenant  watched  him 
downstairs,  and  then  in  groups  of  twos  and  threes  they  all  hastily 
sought  hiding-places.  Fraulein  Lorenz — for  she  it  was  who  had 
joined  the  party  unexpectedly — found  herself  in  the  company  of  a 
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girl  wlio  was  about  the  same  height  and  figure  as  herself.  This  girl 
did  not  appear  to  be  in  any  haste  to  hide — she  seemed  mnch 
more  anxious  to  get  to  know  what  the  house  was  like.  She 
opened  doors,  looked  into  rooms,  appraised  the  amount  of  comfort 
each  seemed  capable  of  affording,  and  though  she  came  ujion 
many  excellent  hiding-places,  never  took  possession  of  any  of 
them,  nor  did  she  seem  disappointed  if  other  members  of  the 
party  saw  the  capabilities  of  these  places  and  used  them. 

*We  really  must  be  quick — he  might  come  back  at   any 
moment ! '  whispered  Fraulein  Lorenz. 

*0f  course  we  must.  We  will.  Do  you  know  I  think  any 
woman  might  be  very  happy  in  this  house ;  don't  you  ? ' 

Poor  little  Fraulein  felt  a  rush  of  something  to  her  heart 
which  checked  speech,  but  Anastasia — she  had  known  from  the 
beginning  that  it  was  Anastasia — continued:  'Everything  is 
very  good  and  handsome!  Crreat  Cumberland  Place  isn't  such 
a  bad  situation  afler^  all,  and  the  house  is  quite  a  gentleman's 
house !     Isn't  it  ?  ' 

<  Quite.' 

'  And  he  is  nice  enough  too,  and  youngish,  and  not  so  bad- 
looking.  I  thought  he  looked  quite  handsome  when  we  all 
burst  in  on  him,  and  he  received  us  with  a  certain  savoir-faire ; 
it  was  more  than  I  expected  of  him ;  but,  foreigner  though  he  is, 
no  one  can  say  that  the  man  is  not  a  gentleman ! ' 

Fraulein  Lorenz  was  so  angry  that  she  could  not  trust  herself 
to  speak,  and  when  she  did  speak  she  only  said,  'I  am  going 
away  to  hide.' 

'But  where?'  said  Anastasia,  following  her;  'I  don't  like 
hiding  where  I  can't  be  found.     I  don't  think  I  will  hide.' 

*  She  wants  to  be  alone  with  him,'  thought  Fraulein  Lorenz, 
and  resolved  to  stay  with  her. 

*  At  any  rate  I  don't  like  these  out-of-the-way  places  that  you 
and  I  seem  to  be  making  our  way  to,'  added  Anastasia.  *  Let  us 
go  downstairs  again.' 

They  went  downstairs,  and  met  Lady  Susan  running  about 
looking  distractedly  for  some  piece  of  furniture  large  enough  to 
conceal  her.  She  had  declined  to  hide  behind  curtains  as 
commonplace,  and  now,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  found  herself  alto- 
gether unprovided  with  a  shelter.  She  recognised  Anastasia  by 
her  voice,  which,  indeed,  that  young  lady  was  just  then  taking 
no  pains  to  conceal,  and  said  to  her, '  Come  with  me,  dear.' 

As  soon  as  she  was  alone,  Fraulein  Lorenz  strayed  into  a 
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roCm  lit  only  by  one  lamp.  It  was  doubtless  what  was  called  the 
library,  for  there  was  an  oak  bookcase  in  it.  There  were  two 
windows,  so  she  quietly  slipped  behind  a  curtain,  and  stood  there. 
Almost  immediately  afterwards  two  ladies  came  into  the  room. 
She  was  not  quite  sure,  but  she  almost  thought  that  they  were 
Lady  Susan  and  Anastasia  again.  They  came  to  the  very  window 
where  Fraulein  Lorenz  was  standing,  but  it  was  a  large  one,  and 
as  they  placed  themselves  behind  the  curtain  opposite  to  that 
behind  which  she  was  concealed,  they  did  not  know  that  she  was 
there. 

^  My  dear,'  said  I^ady  Susan,  for  it  was  she,  ^  if  he  proposes 
to-night,  don't  be  such  a  fool  as  to  refuse  him.  You  are  not  in 
your  first  youth — you  may  never  have  such  an  oflFer  again. 
Excuse  plain  speaking ;  it  is  so  important  to  look  facts  in  the  face.' 

*  I  do  look  them  in  the  face,  and  I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't 
accept  him.  I  don't  care  for  him  now,  but  that's  no  reason  why 
I  shouldn't  in  time ;  and  you  see,  even  if  I  didn't,  everything  else 
is  nice.  What's  that  ?  I  do  believe  someone  was  there  behind 
the  other  curtain ! ' 

Fraulein  Lorenz  had  stolen  from  her  hiding-place.  She  had 
already  heard  more  than  she  ought.  She  ran  into  another  room 
where  there  was  a  good  fire,  and  plenty  of  light  and  comfort,  but 
no  curtains,  for  it  appeared  to  be  the  smokiog-room.  What  was 
she  to  do,  and  how  was  she  to  endure  the  misery  that  seemed  to 
be  lying  immediately  before  her?  She  heard  a  step,  and  fearing 
that  he  was  coming,  ran  to  the  only  large  piece  of  furniture  that 
was  not  placed  against  the  walls.  It  was  his  writing-table.  Just 
as  she  was  going  to  crouch  down  on  the  floor  behind  it,  she 
caught  sight  of  some  words  of  an  unfinished  note  that  was  lying 
on  the  blotting-pad.  What  she  saw  was  this :  *  Don't  urge  me, 
dear  Lady  Susan;  if  a  man  loves  one  girl,  how  can  he  love 

another  ?  and  though  I  know  that  my  love  is  ill-bestowed .' 

There  it  stopped,  and  the  beating  of  her  heart  seemed  to  stop 
too.  This,  no  doubt,  was  intended  to  be  the  answer  to  the  note 
of  that  afternoon  to  which  Lady  Susan  had  confessedly  added 
something  about  Anastasia. 

<  Thank  God  for  letting  me  see  this  I '  said  poor  little  Fraulein 
fervently.  *  Well,  he  has  had  one  note  from  me  to-day,  but  as  it 
was  written  in  English  characters  he  could  not  know  that ;  now  he 
shall  have  another,  but  this  shall  be  in  German,  and  he  will 
know.'  She  took  a  pen — his  pen !  and  wrote :  *  Dearest  Ernst, — 
Your  love  is  not  ill-bestowed.    The  wrong  that  was  done,  was  not 

I.  li  3 
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done  by  me.    I  have  come  to  EDgland  on  poxpose  to  tell  yon  so. 
Yonr  Ottilie.' 

She  felt  that  she  could  not  stay  where  she  was  beside  that 
open  letter  of  his,  and  ran  back  to  the  library,  forgettin^^  in  the 
tumult  of  her  feelings  that  she  had  been  there  already,  and  why 
she  had  left,  forgetting  everything  but  one — the  delight  of  what 
she  had  just  read.  She  darted  behind  a  curtain — it  was  the  very 
curtain  behind  which  she  had  been  before,  but  she  did  not  know 
it,  and  was  just  in  time  to  escape  the  sight  of  Herr  Moritz,  who 
came  into  the  room  immediately  afterwards.  He  had  been  in  the 
drawing-rooms  and  elsewhere,  but  whithersoever  he  went  he  had 
found  no  one.  Nor  was  anyone  to  be  found  in  this  room.  He 
stood  for  a  minute  in  bewilderment.  His  house  was  as  desolate 
as  it  had  been  before  his  strange  guests  came.  Fraulein  Lorenz 
could  see  his  dear  &ce — there  was  not  a  line  in  it  that  she  did  not 
know  by  heart,  and  love.  Someone  else  was  standing  close  by  her 
in  the  same  window.  Should  she  have  dared  to  reveal  herself  to 
him  had  she  been  alone  ? 

Suddenly  an  idea  seemed  to  come  into  his  mind — she  could 
see  it  form  and  fix  itself;  he  strode  across  the  room  to  the  very 
curtain  behind  which  Fraulein  Lorenz  was  standing.  Quick  as 
thought,  she  folded  her  note  to  him  in  three,  and,  just  as  his  hand 
was  stretched  out  to  withdraw  the  curtain,  she  thrust  out  hers, 
put  the  note  in  his,  and  said  in  her  own  voice  and  language, 
*  Leaen  Sie  dasy  Ernst  J  Then,  while  he  was  standing  for  a  mo- 
ment, so  startled  by  that  well-known  voice  that  he  was  unable  to 
move,  she  noiselessly  unlatched  the  window  and  passed  along  the 
balcony  to  the  drawing-room. 

In  another  minute  he  had  read  the  note,  drawn  aside  the 
curtain,  taken  Anastasia's  hand,  and  said,  ^My  darling!  My 
dearest,  have  I  found  you  at  last  ? ' 

*  Oh,  my  dear  good  people,'  exclaimed  Lady  Susan,  *  do  let  me 
get  away  before  you  begin  with  this  kind  of  thing.  Anastasia, 
I ' 

<  Anastasia !  Miss  Melville  I  I  have  made  a  great  mistake  I 
I  thought  I  was  speaking  to  someone  else.' 

*  Don't  distress  yourself,  Herr  Moritz,'  said  Anastasia,  with 
much  self-possession ;  ^  on  a  night  like  this  a  mistake  more  or  less 
is  of  no  consequence.     We  are  all  masquerading.' 

<  But  I  don't  imderstand  this — I  don't  understand  anything,' 
he  said. 

*  No  one  does  to-night.    It  is  a  Surprise  Party.* 
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<  I  will  tell  yon  one  thing,'  said  Lady  Susan,  partly  to  get  rid 
of  him,  *  someone  opened  the  window  just  now  and  went  out  on 
the  balcony.' 

He  went  out  on  the  balcony  too,  but  no  one  was  there.  A  few 
more  steps  took  him  to  one  of  the  drawing-room  windows,  through 
which,  owing  to  a  slight  disarrangement  of  the  curtain,  he  could 
see  nine  or  ten  of  his  guests,  who,  on  being  informed  that  some  of 
the  party  had  been  discovered,  had  abandoned  their  hiding-places. 
The  girl  of  whom  he  was  in  search  was  there  too,  but  she  had  got 
behind  a  group  of  some  tall  men  and  was  invisible.  He  tapped 
at  the  window,  and  someone  let  him  in,  and  at  the  same  moment 
Lady  Susan  and  Anastasia  came  in  by  the  door.  Fraulein  Lorenz's 
heart  beat  fast  in  hope  and  dread  of  what  might  .chance  to  follow, 
but  such  are  the  shocks  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  this  life  of 
ours — what  he  said  was  this :  ^  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  have 
honoured  me  with  your  charming  company  this  evening,  I  beg  to 
inform  you  that  such  poor  supper  as  my  house  is  able  to  afiford 
on  so  short  a  notice,  will  be  set  before  you  ih  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
at  which  time  I  am  led  by  the  spokesman  of  your  party  to  hope 
that  those  coverings  which  have  deprived  me  of  so  much  of  the 
pleasure  of  the  evening  will  be  withdrawn.' 

All  bowed — ^it  is  not  easy  to  bow  gracefully  when  your  head  is 
buried  in  a  pillow-case. 

*  Do  give  us  one  song  before  supper,  dear  Moritz,'  said  Mr, 
Winstanton ;  *you  are  the  only  one  who  can  sing  at  present.' 

He  bowed  most  courteously.  '  I  should  like  to  sing  a  little 
German  song  that  was  a  great  favourite  of  mine  at  a  time  when 
I  was  very  happy,  only  who  will  accompany  me  ?  Who  knows 
Maienthau  f ' 

No  one  knew  it  but  Fraulein  Lorenz — no  one  could  know  it, 
for  it  was  an  unpublished  song  of  his  own.  She  was  too  shy  to 
speak. 

•  I  won't  sing  anything  else — in  the  mood  I  am,  I  couldn't.' 

^  Germans  think  so  much  of  their  moods,  they  are  so  abominably 
sentimental,'  whispered  Lady  Susan  to  her  neighbour.  She  was 
a  little  out  of  temper  and  much  disconcerted  by  what  had  occurred. 

Protected  by  invisibility,  Fraulein  Lorenz  at  last  went  to  the 
piano,  but  her  hands  trembled  ao  that  she  could  scarcely  take 
off  her  gloves. 

<  Dearest  Ottilie,'  he  whispered ;  *  my  Ottilie :  I  don't  think  I 
will  ever  let  you  go  out  of  my  sight  again.' 

*I  came  to  England  for  this,  Ernst,'  she  answered,  simply. 
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^  England  is  large,  but  I  thought  I  might  perhaps  see  you.  I 
should  never  have  dared  to  write  to  you  though,  if  I  had  not 
chanced  to  see  a  few  words  in  your  handwriting  which  showed 
that  you  loved  me  still.' 

She  played  and  he  sang,  and  never  before  or  after  did  either 
of  them  play  or  sing  as  they  did  that  night.  Every  happy  and 
loving  instinct  of  their  being  found  expression  in  their  music 
Music  and  words  seemed  to  be  welded  into  one  triumphant  and 
joyous  whole  ;  and  while  the  Surprise  Party  listened  in  satisfied 
delight,  it  forgot  it  was  a  Surprise  Party,  and  one  person 
after  another  sighed  and  flung  away  the  incommodious  cover- 
ing which  stood  so  in  the  way  of  perfect  contentment.  When 
Fraulein  Lorenz  rose  from  the  piano  she  was  the  only  person 
whose  head  was  still  invisible.  She  did  not  even  observe  thi3. 
She  was  so  happy — so  overpoweringly  happy — that  she  was  un- 
conscious of  all  else.  He  followed  her  to  her  seat,  and  said  in  a 
low  voice  in  German,  '  Let  me  see  your  face  once  more.  Look, 
you  can  see  that  you  may.' 

Then,  forgetting  Lady  Susan — forgetting  everyone  but  him — 
she  removed  the  envious  covering  which  hid  her  from  his  sight ; 
and  though  no  one  had  heard  their  words,  there  was  something  in 
their  manner  which  made  all  eyes  turn  towards  them. 

'  But  it  is  Fraulein  Lorenz ! '  exclaimed  Lady  Susan.  '  Celia, 
it  is  Fraulein  Lorenz ! ' 

'  Dear  mother,  yes,'  whispered  Celia,  with  languid  sweetness, 
<  I  brought  her  here.  Poor  little  thing !  she  seemed  so  much  in 
love  with  him,  and  so  very  anxious  and  miserable,  that  I  ventured 
to  bring  her  without  telling  you.  She  came  in  my  hansom  instead 
of  the  maid  you  said  I  was  to  have  with  me,  and  I  brought  her  in 
— that's  all.  How  happy  the  dear  little  thing  looks !  But  what 
is  Moritz  saying  ? ' 

What  he  was  saying  was  this :  *  Ach,  my  good  vriends,  you 
must  not  vlatter  yourselves  to  subbose — ^no,  not  for  one  moment 
to  subbose — ^that  your  Surbrise  Barty  cannot  be  turned  into  a 
surbrise  to  you ^  Here  he  stopped,  overpowered  by  his  feel- 
ings, and  entirely  unaware  that  under  the  influence  of  strong 
emotion  he  had  reverted  to  a  method  of  pronouncing  the  English 
language  which  he  had  discarded  for  years.  ^  I  can't  say  more 
now,  my  vriends.  I  think  I  will  wait ;  but  I  wanted  you  to  know 
that  your  Surbrise  Party  has  brought  me  the  greatest  happiness 
of  my  life.' 

Kveryone  knew  what  he  meant,  but  all  saw  that  he  did  not 
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wish  to  have  more  said  at  that  time.  One  or  two  shook  his  hand 
very  warmly,  but  that  was  all ;  only  when  supper  was  announced, 
and  he  offered  hi^  arm  to  the  Duchess,  she  said,  almost  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  *  Do  you  for  a  moment  imagine  that  I  have  the  heart 
to  take  you  away  from  that  sweet  little  lady  to  whom  you  have 
just  been  re-united  ?  60  and  offer  your  arm  to  her,  and  please 
to  remember  that  we  are  all  to  be  asked  to  the  wedding.' 

So  he  conducted  his  Ottilie  down  to  supper,  and  they  were 
followed  by  a  band  of  persons  all  of  whom  took  the  tenderest 
interest  in  a  marriage  which  they  pleased  themselves  by  thinking 
was  altogether  of  their  own  making. 

The  only  person  who  was  not  happy  was  Lady  Susan.  In  spite 
of  the  derangement  of  the  party  which  it  occasioned,  she  insisted 
on  going  downstairs  with  Anastasia — she  had  something  to  say  to 
her,  she  said. 

*  My  dear,'  she  whispered,  *  I  do  feel  so  uncomfortable ! ' 

*  I  don't,'  replied  Anastasia ;  *  I  always  said  I  didn't  care  for 
him,  and  I  don't.  I  might  have  married  him,  and  probably 
should,  but  I  know  at  least  half-a-dozen  other  men  whom  I'd  just 
as  soon  marry  as  I'd  marry  your  friend  Moritz,  so  don't  give  it 
another  thought.' 

Another  surprise  awaited  Herr  Moritz  when  he  entered  the 
dining-room — a  magnificent  supper  had  been  sent  in  from  Gun- 
ter's :  that  was  part  of  the  plot.  Never  did  a  happier  and  gayer 
party  sit  down  to  any  meal ;  and  when  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
— ^in  the  German  sense  of  the  words — were  pledged  in  bumpers 
of  champagne,  there  was  not  a  soul  present  who  did  not  un- 
feignedly  wish  them  joy, 

MARGAitET  Hunt. 
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At  the  Riverside. 


Hie  inter  flamina  nota 
Kt  fontes  sacros  frigas  captabis  opacam. 

THE  naturalist,  the  poet,  and  the  angler  resemble  the  wild  cat 
in  their  love  of  rambling  by  the  water's  edge.  Those  who 
know  this  creature's  habits  represent  it  as  night  after  night 
haunting  lochs  and  rivers  to  kill  any  wounded  wild  fowl  which  may 
be  sheltering  in  the  sedges,  to  surprise  a  fish  at  the  edge,  or  any 
small  quadruped  that  has  ventured  thither  to  drink.  Kunning 
water  possesses  a  special  fascination  for  the  thoughtful.  It  flows 
on  for  ever;  its  murmur  is  inexpressibly  soothing,  as  any  one 
may  find  for  himself  by  choosing  a  soft  grassy  couch  near  it  in 
summer,  and  then  closing  his  eyes.  And  yet  these  xnurmors, 
though  they  seem  to  the  careless  man  sufficiently  monotonous, 
are  really  momentarily  diversified.  They  resemble  in  this  the 
roar  of  waves  upon  a  stony  coast,  or,  still  better,  the  whispers  of 
evening  in  the  foliage  of  a  pine  grove.  Their  undertones  are  the 
same ;  deep,  sonorous,  and  telling  of  the  mysteries  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  the  sighs  of  inarticulate  nature,  as  a  modem  would  say, 
the  groans  of  the  mighty  world-soul,  as  would  rather  please  an 
ancient  Epicurean ; 

Spiritus  intus  alit  totamque  infasa  per  artus 
Mens  agitat  molem. 

The  lighter  notes  which  come  and  go  rise  and  fall  on  the  breeze 
into  natural  flats  and  sharps,  seemingly  at  the  capricious  will 
of  the  current,  but  really  owing  to  the  thousand  imperceptible 
obstacles,  so  far  as  our  blunted  senses  are  able  to  discern,  which 
momentarily  altering  and  diverting  the  streams,  furnish  the  change- 
ful melody  of  running  water.  The  poet  seizes  upon  some  of  these 
phases,  and  recognising  his  opportunity,  inspired  by  the  river's 
own  song,  writes  his  deathless  verses.  A  thousand  beauties  reveal 
themselyes   to  the  artist  at  every  turn.     The  natu^£^li8t  nevey 
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wanders  by  a  river  without  adding  to  his  knowledge  of  birds  and 
beasts,  and  especially  of  insects.  These  always  abound  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  river. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Britain,  so  far  as  they  can  at 
present  be  traced,  the  dark-haired  Iberians  of  small  stature  and 
with  long  pointed  heads,  who  came  over  from  France  and  Spain, 
settled  in  the  river  valleys,  more  in  all  probability  because  they 
there  found  an  easier  sustenance  than  from  any  romantic  love  of 
running  water.  Man's  rude  flint  weapons,  choppers,  baches,  and 
the  like,  have  frequently  been  found  in  these  localities.  A  line 
drawn  from  Bristol  to  the  Wash,  says  Mr.  Dawkins,*  will  ordi- 
narily contain  these  tribes,  but  their  flint  implements  have  been 
found  in  the  valley  of  the  Worm,  a  little  tributary  of  the  Monnow, 
in  Herefordshire.  The  archaeologist,  therefore,  is  specially  inte- 
rested in  rivers.  Falls  of  the  bank,  or  operations  upon  wears  and 
dams,  may  at  any  time  provide  him  trouvailles  of  great  value. 
One  of  the  finest  Scandinavian  swords  we  have  ever  seen  was 
discovered  sticking  in  the  bank  of  a  Lincolnshire  *  beck '  when 
heavy  rains  had  washed  away  its  usual  surface.  Indeed,  a  river- 
bed, owing  to  its  being  so  often  disturbed,  is  a  favourite  hunting- 
ground  for  the  student  of  antiquity. 

Much  of  the  beauty  of  a  river  to  the  naturalist  or  angler  pro- 
ceeds from  the  *  rising '  of  its  fish,  or  the  rush  and  splash  which 
denote  that  a  large  pike  has  suddenly  attacked  a  shoal  of  dace. 
In  a  salmon  river  the  splashes  of  these  fish  as  they  leap  out  of  the 
water  are  startling  to  the  passer-by,  especially  if  this  happen  in 
the  dusk.  Fishermen  know  too  well  that  it  is  not  of  much  use 
at  such  times  trying  to  take  them  with  fly.  They  are  only  playfully 
flinging  themselves  out  of  the  water,  or  if  a  scientific  cause  must 
be  assigned  for  the  habit,  it  is  done  in  order  to  shake  off  the  sea- 
lice  which  adhere  to  them  when  fresh  run  from  the  sea.  Con- 
siderable interest,  from  a  geological  point  of  view,  attaches  to  the 
existence  of  that  curious  fish  the  burbot,  which  resembles  a  fresh- 
water ling.  This  fish  is  almost  wholly  found  in  the  rivers  and 
streams  of  East  Anglia,  and  as  it  abounds  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  .German  Ocean,  it  has  been  held  among  fish,  as  the  very 
similar  distribution  of  the  moustachioed  tit  does  among  birds, 
entitled  to  the  distinction  of  contributing  evidence  to  the  fact  of 
this  country  having  been  connected  with  the  Continent  in  Eocene 
times  and  afterwards.  Late  years  have  brought  large  accessions 
tp  the  students  of  the  economy  of  fish.  The  subject  is  now 
>  Early  Man  in  Britain,  18S0,  p.  162. 
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experimentally  treated  la  many  piscicultural  establishments, 
notably  at  Howietown,  Several  questions  concerning  the  accli- 
matisation of  fish  meanwhile  are  working  themselves  out  in  our 
rivers.  Many  speculations  have  been  indulged  as  to  the  reasons 
why  grayling  are  found  naturally,  it  may  be  presumed,  in  certain 
English  rivers,  whereas  in  others,  to  all  appearance  equally 
favourable  to  this  fish's  growth  and  increase,  the  species  is  con- 
spicuously absent.  Why  should  grayling,  for  instance,  abound  in 
the  Lugg,  and  be  unknown  until  quite  recent  years  in  the 
Monnow,  a  neighbouring  stream  which,  at  the  first  blush,  appears 
even  more  suited  to  their  habits  than  the  Lugg?  So  it  was, 
however,  until  1883,  in  which  year  grayling  were  placed  in  the 
Dore,  a  tributary  of  the  Monnow,  a  mile  or  so  above  the  junction. 
These  fish  spawned  in  the  gravel  beds  of  the  Dore,  as  we  have 
witnessed  in  April,  and,  as  is  said  to  be  their  manner,  gradually 
fell  down  the  currents  until  they  reached  the  Monnow.  In  this 
river  they  now  appear  to  be  prospering  (it  is  feared  by  some,  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  trout),  and  can  be  seen  ^  rising '  for  a 
mile  above,  and  the  same  distance  below,  the  junction.  An 
angler  fishing  in  this  part  of  the  Monnow  caught  no  grayling 
until  1886,  when  he  took  two ;  in  1887,  three  ;  in  1888,  fourteen. 
What  will  be  the  future  relative  abundance  of  the  trout  and 
grayling  of  the  Monnow  is  a  question  of  deep  interest  to  all  its 
flyfishers. 

The  birds  of  the  waterside  open  a  subject  of  much  di  light  to 
every  ornithologist  and  observer  whose  walks  lead  Lim  to  a 
stream.  Jnsect>-eating  birds  especially  abound  on  its  banks^  if 
they  are  at  all  bushy.  Some  birds  are  never  seen  far  from  the 
water ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  grey  wagtail,  the  water-ouzel, 
and  such  distinctive  divers  as  moorhens  and  dabchicks.  Through- 
out summer  the  swallow  family  spend  most  of  their  time  coursing 
up  and  down  the  stream,  cheating  its  fish  of  many  a  fly.  The 
cuckoo — ^but  the  poets  must  be  called  in  when  spring  is  so  much 
as  thought  of — 

The  hollow  cnckoo  sings 
The  symphony  of  spring. 

From  the  old  elms  running  up  the  slope  towards  the  wood, 

The  busy  woodpecker 
Makes  stiller  by  her  sound 
Th'  inviolate  quietness. 
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Nor  here,  among  the  rough  bushes  at  the  skirts  of  a  copsei 

Are  the  linnets,  o'er  the  floweriog  furze 
Poured  out  profusely,  silent. 

Keats's  *  early  April  lark'  is  losing  himself  in  the  sky  above, 
while  Gilbert  White's  favourite,  *  the  soft  enamoured  woodiark,' 
sings  his  exquisite  sylvan  ditties  from  the  neighbouring  hedgerow. 

The  poor  wren, 
The  most  diminutive  of  birds, 

meanwhile  busily  searches  the  twisted  roots  of  the  alders  by  the 
riverside,  and  in  the  background,  among  the  sheets  of  flying  sun* 
shine  on  the  hill. 

The  rook,  the  daw, 

And  each  harsh  pipe  discordant  heard  alone. 

Aid  the  full  concert. 

The  edges  of  all  streams  are  embroidered  with  a  wealth  of 
red  and  yellow  flowers  in  summer.  Indeed,  in  a  hilly  country 
flowers  seem  to  run  down  to  it  among  a  profusion  of  ferns  along 
every  hedgerow  that  comes  to  the  river's  brim.  Like  a  magnet 
the  river  draws  them  to  itself  by  reason  of  its  perennial  streams,  its 
open  breadths  of  sunshine,  and  the  constant  circulation  of  air  up 
and  down  its  currents.  Many  garden  outcasts  and  escapes  float 
down  and  settle  in  secluded  spots,  such  as  the  evening  primrose 
and  yellow  musk.  Gravelly  corners  frequently  hold  a  flora  of 
their  own  which  may  be  searched  for  in  vain  elsewhere  in  the 
district.  Curious  plants,  such  as  meadow-saxifrage,  different 
species  of  orchises  and  the  like,  settle  each  in  its  congenial  nook. 
The  botanist  never  fails  to  find  each  in  its  season  in  these  comers 
along  the  more  secluded  portions  of  the  river.  Elecampane  with 
its  splendid  leaves  grows  always  at  a  certain  quarry  near  the  water. 
Such  apparent  trifles  as  these  plants  and  their  distinctive 
localities  delight  the  observant  eye  and  open  long  avenues  of 
thought  to  the  busy  mind.  Much  of  the  picturesqueness  of 
nature  must  be  sought  at  the  river's  brink.  The  slightest  rocky 
shelf  or  change  of  level  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  produces  mur- 
muring currents  which  constantly  shake  and  stir  the  miniature 
forests  of  hemp-agrimony  or  Shakespeare's  *  long  purples '  crowd- 
ing each  other  at  the  edges  of  the  river.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a 
veritable  Naiad's  garden.  A  rough  square  of  gravel  has  emerged 
in  the  river-bed  between  flowing  currents  and  been  selected 
as  a  garden  plot  by  many  plants  of  the  soap-wort.  This  bears  a 
wented  flower  of  a  pink  tinge  passing  into  white,  like  the  stock. 
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and  where  it  flourishes  in  a  wild  state  is  always  a  cherished 
feature  in  the  landscape.  Intermixed  are  the  red  flowers  of  the 
campion,  the  yellows  of  the  bird's-foot  trefoil,  and  many  more; 
while  the  grey  wagtail  flirts  its  tail  on  the  mimic  beaches  of  the 
islet  which  no  profane  foot  other  than  the  angler  in*  waders '  may 
tread.  Fancy  pleases  herself  with  reproducing  the  little  Folks' 
dances  on  it  in  the  moonlight,  and  it  remains  unravaged  by 
children  and  flower-lovers  until  the  floods  of  winter  overwhelm  it 
with  fresh  gravel  and  clay  on  which  springs  up  a  rival  garden  next 
year.  And  what  is  that  at  the  next  comer  ?  The  long  dark  hair 
of  a  water-nymph,  twisted  with  pearls,  rising  and  falling  in  the 
current  ?  Nothing  half  so  romantic  though  quite  as  beautiful ; 
tangled  tresses  of  the  water  ranunculus  with  its  pretty  white 
blossoms  swaying  to  and  fro,  and  together  with  the  quickly 
increasing  American  anachari?,  forming  a  favourite  refuge  for 
trout  when  hooked,  to  the  utter  disgust  of  the  flyfisher,  lucky  if 
he  only  loses  his  fish  among  their  dangers. 

Along  these  reaches  of  a  river  many  characteristic  quadrupeds 
delight  to  hunt  for  food.  As  the  naturalist  or  dreamer  softly 
turns  a  comer  a  round  black  face  rises  from  the  deep  pool  and 
calmly  surveys  the  intruder,  then  quietly  subsides  and  is  seen  no 
more,  though  a  gentle  wave  or  two  floating  shorewards  tell  that  it 
is  the  otter's  haunt.  Sometimes  the  farm  servants  at  dusker 
early  mom  meet  one  or  two  otters  in  the  adjacent  fields  or  cross- 
ing from  one  head  of  the  river  to  another,  for  these  creatures  are 
fond  of  rambling  inland  by  night  to  visit  ponds  or  hunt  brooks 
towards  their  source.  Weasels  frequently  seek  their  prey  at  a 
river's  edge.  Anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  farm  during 
the  summer  the  rats  are  fond  of  migrating  from  the  rambling 
buildings  to  the  herbage  and  tree-stumps  by  the  waterside. 
Nothing  comes  amiss  to  them  at  such  times,  dead  fish  and 
garbage  of  all  kinds  being  eagerly  devoured.  At  the  first  change 
to  cold  weather  they  regain  their  old  runs  under  the  farm  sheds 
and  defy  the  winter's  severity  in  the  heart  of  the  farmer's  wheat- 
stacks.  The  water-shrew,  shy  though  it  is,  may  occasionally  be 
seen  diving  in  the  pebbly  bays,  and  the  water-rat  proper,  which  is 
almost  entirely  a  vegetable  feeder,  runs  its  subaqueous  galleries 
under  the  banks  or  sits  calmly  observing  the  passer-by  on  a  raft 
of  sticks  which  has  drifted  into  some  little  backwater.  On  a  July 
night,  when  the  dews  are  bending  the  long  grass  and  drawing 
out  the  sweet  scents  of  the  clover,  it  goes  for  granted  that  the 
hedgehog  will  be  heard  grunting  to  himself  as  he  passes  along  the 
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teadland,  and  a  sharp  ear  may  catch  the  whistle  of  the  distant 
otter,  while  the  owl  hoots  its  anger  at  the  nightly  wanderers  by 
the  river. 

No  poet  has  painted  a  prettier  picture  of  the  river's  birth, 
beneficent  from  its  first  appearance,  than  Virgil :  • 

ilia  cadens  raucum  per  levia  murmur 
Saxa  ciet,  scatebrisque  arentia  temperat  arva. 

The  great  rivers  of  antiquity  possessed  a  peculiar  fascination 
for  him.  He  caresses  them,  as  it  were,  with  nicely  adapted  epithets, 
such  as — 

Coeruleus  Thybris,  cselo  gratissimus  amnis. 

And  again — 

septem  surgens  sedatis  amnibus  altus 
Per  taciturn  Ganges,  aut  pingni  flumine  Nilus. 

With  much  consistency,  too,  he  accumulates  terror  upon  terror 
in  the  case  of  a  river  in  the  infernal  regions : 

Turbidus  hie  cieno  vastaque  voragine  gurges 
^stuat,  atque  omnem  Cocyto  eructat  arenam, 

recalling  his  mediaeval  brother-poet's  *  I'onda  bruna  *  and  *  trista 
riviera  d'Acheronte.'  At  the  beginning  of  a  river's  course,  as  it 
timidly  pushes  through  the  mountain  rushes  and  shakes  the  ferns 
among  its  rocky  channel,  it  possesses  a  peculiar  beauty  only  to 
be  rivalled  by  the  full  deep  tide  which  pours  itself  at  the  other 
end  into  the  sea.  Wherever  its  intermediate  streams  flow,  and  in 
whatever  manner  it  shows  its  own  innate  character,  it  brings 
nothing  but  a  blessing,  where  man  at  least  has  not  interfered 
with  its  breadth  or  polluted  it  by  his  manufactures.  Few 
rivers,  however,  are  so  happy  as  to  have  been  left  to  their  own 
sweet  wayward  course,  and,  if  interfered  with,  but  too  often  they 
work  their  own  revenge  in  quick  resistless  floods,  tear  down 
barriers  and  more  of  their  natural  banks,  and  on  their  subsidence 
leave  the  meadows  sown  with  sand,  and  the  husbandman  groaning 
over  his  fruitless  toils.  Spenser,  rivalling  Hesiod,  has  transferred 
into  his  verse  the  latter  poet's  list  among  other  rivers,  and  thus 
imposed  upon  himself  and  his  readers  a  task  of  no  slight  difficulty. 
What,  for  instance,  can  be  said  for  the  cacophony  of  the  following 
stanza : 

Great  Ganges  and  immortal  Euphrates, 
Deepe  Indus  and  Maeander  intricate, 
Slow  Peneos  and  tempestuous  Phasides, 
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Swift  Rhene  and  Alpheus  still  immacolatd, 

Oaraxes  feared  for  great  Cjrus'  fate ; 

Tybrisy  renowned  for  the  Bomaines  famOi 

Rich  Oranochy,  though  but  knowen  late  ; 

And  that  huge  river,  which  doth  beare  his  name 

Of  warlike  Amazons  which  doe  possesse  the  same  f 

And  yety  when  he  abandons  his  Iomtb  deforce^  and,  coming  nearer 
home,  feels  the  witchery  of  English  streams,  he  again  instils  his 
wonted  sweetness  into  the  verse,  and  discriminates  by  a  word,  it 
may  be,  the  character  of  each  river.  Thus,  when  singing  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Thames,  he  speaks  of 

All  little  rivers  which  owe  vassallage 

To  him,  as  to  their  lord,  and  tribute  pay ; 

The  chalky  Kenet  and  the  Thetis  gray ; 

The  morish  Cole  and  the  soft-sliding  Breane ; 

The  wanton  Lee  that  oft  doth  lose  his  way ; 

And  the  still  Darent  in  whose  waters  deane 

Ten  thousand  fishes  play  and  decke  his  pleasant  streame. 

Milton  has  attempted  a  similar  feat  at  the  end  of  his  *  Vaca- 
tion Exercise,*  and  hardly  fares  better  than  the  Elizabethan 
singer.  Few  English  streams  but  have  been  glorified  by  their 
own  poets.  *I  wonder  no  poet  has  ever  thought  of  writing  a 
descriptive  poem  on  the  Thames,'  says  Lord  Macaulay ;  but  no 
English  river,  in  truth,  has  been  so  berhymed  as  it  is  from 
Matthew  Arnold's  ^  stripling  Thames '  in  the  deep  meadows  above 
Oxford,  to  Thomson's  well-deserved  tribute  on  Hhe  matchless 
vale  of  Thames '  in  his  eulogy  of  Britain  in  the  flowing  verses  of 
his  '  Summer.'  A  man  whose  mind  is  well  furnished  with  the 
poetry  of  his  own  land  almost  learns  the  scenery  of  the  rivers  by 
what  their  admirers  have  sung  concerning  them.  What  a  wealth 
of  verse  and  song,  for  instance,  has  glorified  the  Tweed !  And 
yet  how  well  does  that  silver  stream  deserve  these  praises,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  remembered  that  its  ripples  over  the  pebbles  of 
its  summer  bed  were  the  last  earthly  sound  that  fell  on  the  ear 
of  its  devoted  admirer.  Sir  Walter  Scott !  Of  all  the  industrious 
laureates  of  rivers,  however,  the  palm  must  unhesitatingly  be 
awarded  to  Drayton.  He  feels  his  way,  as  it  were,  through  the 
landscapes  and  history  which  he  celebrates  by  means  of  the 
different  streams  wending  among  them  like  shining  threads. 

The  flow  of  rivers  is  much  enhanced  in  beauty  by  the  trees 
and  foliage  on  their  banks.     More  especially  is  this  the  case  if 
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they  possess  broken  rocky  cliffs,  a  joy  to  ferns  and  ivy.  These 
steep  banks  also  afford  protection  to  ashes,  hollies,  mountain 
ashes,  oaks,  and  the  like,  the  natural  beauty  of  which  is  further 
augmented  by  the  twists  and  masses  of  superincumbent  ivy ;  such 
banks  may  be  seen  on  the  Findhorn,  on  much  of  the  Tweed,  on 
the  Tees,  and  on  many  of  the  Welsh  and  Devon  streams.  Birds 
and  all  wild  creatures  frequent  such  places  with  delight.  They 
are  accentuated  here  and  there  early  in  May  by  the  white  poplars 
which  turn  up  the  silvery  side  of  their  leaves  at  every  whisper  of 
the  wandering  breezes,  and  by  the  olive-greens  of  the  young 
foliage  of  the  oaks.  Often,  too,  the  pale  inflorescence  of  elms 
before  their  full  leafage,  and  the  fresh  yellows  and  greens  of  the 
maples,  their  flowers  surrounded  on  every  sunny  day  with  a  crowd 
of  bees  seeking  honey,  lend  tender  hues  to  the  riverside  land- 
scape which  the  admirer  does  not  willingly  forget.  Below  these, 
drifts  of  primroses,  wood  anemones  and  violets  seem  in  spring 
naturally  to  form  mosaics  round  the  river's  edge.  Exquisite  as 
the  beauty  of  water,  especially  running  water,  always  is,  how 
much  is  it  augmented  by  this  jewelled  .setting!  The  beholder 
cannot  but  recall  many  a  verse  treating  of  this  often  disregarded 
beauty.  A  second  time  in  the  year  are  rivers  resplendent  with 
sylvan  colour,  when  their  course  through  the  surrounding  verdure 
is  reddened  with  the  earliest  frosts  of  autumn ;  for  it  is  notice- 
able that  frost  takes  effect  first  upon  riverside  vegetation.  Not 
only  do  the  leaves  on  the  trees  betray  the  earliest  breath  of  frost 
by  their  ruddy  tints,  but  it  may  be  observed  that  a  distinct  tone 
of  red  is  given  to  the  scenery  by  such  insigniGcant  foliage  as  that 
of  the  autumnal  briars,  and  even  the  pink  stems  of  the  wild 
geranium.  When  massed  together  their  red  colouring  predomi- 
nates in  the  landscape. 

Few  sights  are  finer  than  a  sudden  flood  in  a  mountain  river. 
The  Findhorn  is  peculiarly  liable  to  these,  which  from  their  unex- 
pected nature  frequently  prove  extremely  dangerous  to  fishermen 
and  others  who  wander  by  its  streams.  Mr.  St.  John  gives  a 
graphic  account  of  his  escaping  drowning  during  a  flood  in  this 
river,  the  sudden  rise  of  which  is  caused  by  thunderstorms  in  its 
upper  course  among  the  Monadleadh  Mountains.  We  have  seen 
the  Dochart  roar  down  its  rocky  channel  in  one  plunging  volume 
of  white  foam,  recalling  Homer's  words  of  the  man  who  had  incau- 
tiously wandered  over  the  plain,  when  all  at  once  he  reaches  the 
edge  of  a  river  rushing  onwards  to  the  sea,  and  starts  back  in 
alarm  at  his  narrow  escape  (II.  v.  696-5S9).     As  a  general  rule. 
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a  large  river  in  *  spate '  does  not  do  the  same  amount  of  mischief 
proportionally  as  does  one  confined  within   rocky  walls  and  a 
narrow  bed.     The  Tweed  merely  flows  in  a  wider  channel,  and  so 
too  the  Thames,     But  a  river  with  much  fall  in  a  hilly  district 
does  an  immense  amount  of  destruction  in  a  sudden  flood,  tear- 
ing down  trees  and  eating  away,  as  it  were,  with  large  semicircular 
bites   the  fairest  meadows  through  which  it  flows.      It  is  very 
difficult  to  prevent  this  with  piles  and  booms.      Gradually  the 
currents  get  behind  these,  and  then  in  the  next  flood  all  are  swept 
away  with  double  ruin.    Thus  in  a  valley  between  two  ranges  of 
hills  such  a  masterful  river  appears  during  a  long  course  of  ages 
to  have  cut  its  way  across  to  one  range  and  now  at  every  flood  to 
be  making  its  way  back  to  the  other,  and  with  this  settled  purpose 
in  view  it  is  generally  irresistible.     Its  course  may  be  stayed  at 
one  point,  but  it  only  breaks  out  at  another  and  less  guarded 
portion  of  its  course.     We  have  known  such  a  river,  as  it  subsided, 
leave  a  goodly  trout  behind  it  in  a  hedge.     It  was  captured, 
and  formed  a  meal  for  a  cottager.      If  both  sides  of  the  river 
belong  to  the  same  proprietor,  he  does  not  lose  land,  for  what 
it  removes  from  one  side  it  lays  down  (although  in  barren  sand 
and  shingle)  on  the  other.     A  curious  law  has  been  pointed  out 
connected  with  this.      Where  rivers  flow  through  loose  earthy 
strata  in  a   direction   deviating  considerably  from  that  of  the 
parallels  of  latitude,  the  right  bank  is  high  and  the  left  low.  This 
is  due  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth  which  gives  rivers  flowing  north 
a  tendency  towards  the  east,  and  those  which  run  to  the  south  a 
tendency  to  the  west.    This  tendency  is  resisted  by  the  bank,  but 
the  latter  is  gradually  overcome,  the  earth  eaten  into  and  washed 
away  by  degrees,  so  that  in  the  course  of  ages  the  river-bed  shifts 
in  the  direction  indicated.     Our  worst  inundations  are  trifles  com- 
pared to  the  recent  floods  of  the  Yellow  Biver  in  China.     Its  old 
bed  is  now  a  mere  succession  of  sand  dunes  greatly  elevated  above 
the  x^resent  level  of  the  water,  and  the  stream  at  present  flows  out 
at  right  angles  to  its  old  course.     The  river  passes  through  a  gap 
which  it  tore  for  itself  about  400  feet  wide,  at  the  rate  of  eight  or 
nine  miles  an  hour,  in  a  stream  100  feet  deep,  and  huge  whirlpools 
in  the  centre  show  the  immense  force  of  the  volume  of  water. 
About  a  million  Chinese  are  computed  to  have  lost  their  lives 
either  through  this  river's  recent  floods,  or  from  the  privations 
consequent  upon  them.     The  quantity  of  sand  brought  down  by 
the  river  is  incredible.     It  is  said  that,  looking  eastward  along  the 
old  bed  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  whole  region  is  a  vast 
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Sahara  unrelieved  by  any  oasis,  and  where  the  waters  have  sub- 
sided the  sand  can  be  seen  overspreading  the  country  in  layers 
from  six  to  ten  feet  in  depth. 

No  writer  has  interpreted  the  poet  and  artist's  dreams  by 
running  water  better  than  Mr.  Buskin.  His  eloquent  *  Angel  of 
the  Waters '  puts  into  language  the  murmurous  babblings  of  the 
rivers  and  the  elevated  thoughts  and  chastened  affections  which 
such  dreamers  cherish  as  they  ramble  by  its  flow.  To  men  of 
this  type  a  favourite  river  becomes  a  sentient  creature  without 
articulate  sound  or  language,  and  yet  a  voice  makes  itself  heard 
in  its  own  voiceless  murmurs.  Each  river  has  its  own  moods  and 
characteristics,  and  these  never  show  themselves  so  openly  as  at 
sunset.  Then  a  glory  from  the  sky  falls  upon  the  waters,  and  ear 
and  eye  are  alike  soothed  by  the  peace  which  broods  over  nature. 
It  is  not  so  at  sunrise.  At  early  dawn  the  river  seems  to  awake, 
noisy,  active  and  eager  to  welcome  a  new  day  of  work  at  turning 
waterwheels  and  irrigating  meadows.  He  who  would  under- 
stand, in  however  faint  a  manner,  what  a  river  thus  becomes  to 
its  wooer,  nay,  its  worshipper,  will  find  it  written  in  every  page 
of  Thoreau,  especially  in  his  *  Walden.'  On  the  other  hand,  to 
realise  what  a  nurse  of  genius  a  river  may  become  when  its 
influences  are  projected  outside  a  poet,  instead  of  intensifying  the 
sadness  of  his  own  overstrained  melancholy,  a  man  may  compute 
what  an  appreciation  of  homely  scenery,  yet  what  visions  of 
beauty  and  goodness,  were  instilled  into  Shakespeare  by  his  love 
ioj  the  .deep,  calm-flowing  Avon. 

M.  G.  Watkins. 
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By  W.  E.  NoRRis. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

FRED  MUSGRAVE  had  never  troubled  himself  much  about 
the  question  of  expenditure.     He  had  not  got  into  debt; 
but  possibly  he  might  have  done  so  if  the  allowance  which  his 
uncle  had  made  him  had  not  been  supplemented  by  tolerably 
frequent  presents.    Mr.  Breffit,  therefore,  was  perhaps  entitled 
to  doubt  whether  the  interest  of  10,000i.  would  suffice  to  pay  for 
the  keep  of  this  careless  young  man.    However  that  might  be, 
it  was  evident  that  he  could  not  aflford  to  marry  upon  such  an 
income ;  and  when  he  realised  this  unquestionable  fact  his  heart 
grew  heavy  within  him.     He  did  not  share  Mr.  Breffit's  confident 
belief  that  his  cousin  was  dead  and  buried,  the  circumstance  of 
her  having  remained  silent  for  so  long  not  appearing  to  him  by 
any  means  as  conclusive  as  it  had  appeared  to  the  man  of  law. 
It  was  not  very  unnatural  that  she  should  have  remained  silent. 
Knowing  what  her  father  was,  she  must  have  known  that  be 
would  never  be  persuaded  to  receive  her  husband,  and  she  pro- 
bably had  not  cared  to  crave  a  pardon  which  at  the  utmost  would 
be  extended  to  herself  alone.     So  Fred,  as  he  journeyed  back 
towards  London,  had  some  serious  thoughts  to  keep  him  company, 
not  the   least  disagreeable  of  which  was   that  he  was  now  in 
honour  bound  to  refrain  from  paying  his  addresses  to  Susie 
Moore.     A  man  who  has  some  definite  prospects  may  be  justified 
in  asking  the  girl  who  loves  him  to  wait  for  better  times ;  but 
Fred's  prospects  were  indefinite  in  the  last  degree,  and  he  could 
not  but  feel  that  the  finger  of  duty  beckoned  him  away  from 
Cromwell  Road  for  the  present. 

On  the  afternoon  of  his  return  he  looked  in  at  a  club  of  which 
both  he  and  General  Moore  were  members,  and  it  so  happened 
that  General  Moore  was  the  first  person  whom  he  came  across  in 
the  smoking-rogm.    The  General,   who  had  seen  an  obituary 
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notice  of  Dean  Musgrave  in  the  papers,  jumped  up,  shook  his 
jouDg  friend  by  the  hand  and  endeavoured  to  assume  a  proper 
air  of  afSiction.  *  So  sorry  to  hear  of  your  loss,  my  dear  fellow ! 
Very  sudden,  was  it  not  ?  I'm  afraid  you  can  hardly  have  been  in 
time  to  see  your  uncle  alive.' 

*  I  was  too  late  by  a  good  many  hours,'  answered  Fred.  *  I 
didn't  even  know  that  he  was  ill  until  I  got  home  from  your 
house  the  other  night,  when  I  found  a  telegram  waiting  for  me. 
I  left  by  the  first  train  in  the  morning,  but  it  was  all  over.  He 
must  have  died  at  the  very  time  when  our  theatricals  were  coming 
to  an  end.' 

*  Dear,  dear ! — how  very  sad,  to  be  sure !  Although,'  added 
the  General,  with  a  cheerfulness  which  could  no  longer  be  re- 
pressed, *  he  wasn't  exactly  a  young  man,  you  know.' 

*  Oh,  he  wasn't  a  young  man  certainly.' 

*  That's  what  I  say.  And  really,  when  you  come  to  think  of 
it,  extreme  old  age  isn't  a  thing  to  be  desired ;  one  doesn't  want 
to  outlive  all  one's  friends  and  relations.  You  were  poor  Dean 
Musgrave's  only  surviving  relation,  were  you  not  ? ' 

*  Very  nearly,'  answered  Fred,  with  a  slight  smile. 

^  Ah,  so  I  understood.  It  sounds  melancholy ;  still  no  doubt 
it  simplifies  matters  in  some  ways.  I  presume,  then,'  continued 
General  Moore,  casting  aside  all  affectation  of  sorrow,  *  that  we 
may  congratulate  you  upon  having  come  into  a  very  handsome 
fortune.' 

The  General  turned  rather  red  and  felt  a  little  ashamed  of 
himself  after  he  had  made  this  interrogative  remark,  which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  was  not  in  the  best  taste.  But  there  were 
excuses  for  him.  He  knew  that  when  he  reached  home  he  would 
be  sure  to  let  out  that  he  had  met  young  Musgrave  at  the  club  ; 
he  knew  that  he  would  be  questioned  by  his  wife,  and'  he  also 
knew  that  she  would  be  displeased  with  him  if  he  should  profess 
himself  unable  to  answer  her  questions.  Now,  a  wise  man  never 
gives  his  wife  reason  to  be  displeased  with  him  if  he  can  possibly 
help  it. 

Fred  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but  only  for  a  moment,  before 
replying,  *My  uncle  left  me  ten  thousand  pounds.'  The  truth 
would  have  to  be  told  sooner  or  later,  and  to  tell  it  at  once 
seemed  to  be  the  most  straightforward  course. 

General  Moore's  chin  dropped  and  his  eyes  grew  round.  *  Ten 
thousand  pounds  I  God  bless  my  soul !  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
be  had  no  more  than  that  to  leave  ? ' 

M  M2 
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'  The  lawyer  tells  me  that  he  had  something  like  two  hundred 
thousand ;  but  the  whole  of  it,  except  my  share  and  a  few  small 
legacies,  goes— as  of  course  it  ought  to  go — to  his  daughter* 
Until  I  heard  the  will  read  I  had  no  idea  that  he  had  a  daughter, 
but  it  seems  that  there  is  such  a  person,  though  nobody  knows 
her  exact  whereabouts  at  present.  She  married  against  my 
uncle's  wishes  shortly  before  I  went  to  live  with  him,  and 
apparently  they  have  never  met  since.  However,  he  behaved 
generously  to  her  at  the  last.' 

*  Generously! — ^yes;  he  behaved  generously  to  her,  and  no 
mistake !  But  I  must  own — however,  it's  no  business  of  mine. 
And  nobody  knows  where  this  woman  is,  you  say  ? ' 

*Well,  it  is  known  she  sailed  for  New  Zealand  after  her 
marriage.     I  daresay  we  shall  soon  have  news  of  her.' 

*What — what  a  very  unpleasant  surprise  1'  General  Moore 
could  not  help  ejaculating.  *  You  take  it  most  good-humouredly, 
Musgrave ;  but  it  must  be  a  great  blow  for  you ;  I  defy  any  man 
not  to  feel  such  a  thing  as  a  blow.  Still,'  he  added  presently, 
^  there's  always  a  chance  that  your  cousin  may  have  died  in  New 
Zealand.     In  that  event  you  would  inherit,  I  suppose.' 

^  Yes ;  in  that  event  everything  would  go  to  me,  as  the  next 
of  kin.' 

^  Oh,  well,'  returned  the  General,  rubbing  his  hands,  *  well 
hope  for  the  best  then.* 

Like  Mr.  BreflBt,  he  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  only 
child  of  a  man  who  possesses  200,000i.  does  not  allow  the  fact  of 
her  existence  to  remain  a  secret  for  twelve  years,  and  he  said  as 
much,  adding,  while  he  moved  away,  *  Come  and  look  us  up  when 
you've  nothing  better  to  do,  Musgrave.     Always  glad  to  see  you.' 

But  Mrs.  Moore,  when  this  deplorable  tale  was  related  to  her, 
decided  that  intimacy  with  young  Mr.  Musgrave  must  for  the 
time  being  be  discouraged.  *  Of  course  we  can't  ask  him  to  dinner 
while  he  is  in  such  deep  mourning ;  and  although  one  wouldn't 
wish  to  seem  unfriendly,  it  would  be  as  well  to  keep  him  at  a 
certain  distance  until  we  know  a  little  more.  Oddly  enough, 
somebody — I  can't  remember  who — told  me  about  this  daughter  of 
the  old  Dean's  on  the  evening  of  the  theatricals.  It  is  really  very 
unfortunate!  Such  a  nice  young  fellow  in  every  way;  and  a 
fortune  of  200,000i.  too !  But  for  Susie's  sake  we  are  bound  to 
be  careful.* 

The  General  concurred.  Neither  he  nor  his  wife  was  more 
worldly  than  their  neighbours;  but  it  stands  to  reason  that  when 
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you  are  blessed  with  a  daughter  who  is  of  an  age  to  marry,  you 
cannot  allow  yourself  the  additional  luxury  of  perpetually  wel- 
coming handsome  young  paupers  to  your  house.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  had  to  be  remembered  that  Fred  Musgrave  might  not  be 
a  pauper,  after  all,  and  that  nothing  certain  was  likely  to  be 
known  as  to  that  for  a  considerable  length  of  time ;  so  that  his 
case  was  one  which  required  delicate  handling. 

Taking  all  this  into  consideration,  Mrs.  Moore  judged  it  advis- 
able to  write  a  very  kind  note  to  the  young  man  in  which  much 
sympathy  was  expressed  for  him  in  his  bereavement  and  no 
allusion  was  made  to  his  uncle's  will.  In  a  postscript  she  added : 
*  I  don't  know  whether  you  care  about  seeing  your  friends  just 
now,  but  you  would  always  be  pretty  sure  of  finding  us  at  home 
between  half-past  five  and  six  o'clock.'  And  for  a  whole  week 
afterwards  she  took  very  good  care  to  be  out  at  the  hour  named  ; 
which  was  a  needless  precaution,  since  during  that  time  Mr. 
Musgrave  did  not  avail  himself  of  her  permission. 

When  at  length  he  did  call,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Moore  happened 
to  return  from  their  drive  while  he  was  standing  on  the  door-step, 
and  of  course  they  could  do  no  less  than  ask  him  to  come  in  and 
have  a  cup  of  tea.  He,  for  his  part,  did  not  see  how  he  could 
decline  the  invitation  without  rudeness;  and  his  conscience, 
which  had  kept  him  away  from  South  Kensington  for  so  long, 
allowed  him  to  accept  it  upon  the  condition  that  he  should  ab- 
stain from  any  marked  attention  to  Miss  Moore.  Accordingly,  he 
accompanied  the  ladies  to  the  drawing-room,  and  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  enjoyed  such  happiness  as  may  be  derived 
from  gazing  at  forbidden  fruit. 

Susie  apparently  had  not  much  to  say  to  him ;  but  perhaps 
that  was  because  her  stepmother  did  not  give  her  the  chance. 
Mrs.  Moore  was  extremely  amiable  and  extremely  talkative. 
They  had  a  great  many  engagements  and  were  very  busy,  she 
said.  No  doubt  they  would  be  even  more  so  when  they  returned 
from  the  country,  whither  they  were  just  about  to  go  down  for  a 
week. 

*  I  hear  of  all  sorts  of  entertainments  in  prospect ;  we  our- 
selves shall  be  giving  two  dances  later  on,  I  think.  So  sorry  we 
shall  not  see  you  at  them ;  but  of  course  you  won't  be  going  out.' 

Indeed,  she  laid  a  good  deal  of  stress  upon  this  point,  and  re- 
curred to  it  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  her  conversation,  seeming 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Musgrave  would  retire  from  society 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season.    *  She  couldn't  be  more  deter- 
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mined  to  dismiss  me  into  a  life  of  seclusion  if  I  were  a  widow,' 
Fred  thought,  with  some  inward  amusement. 

However,  her  manner  was  as  friendly  as  possible ;  and  if  the 
impression  which  she  conveyed  (and  desired  to  convey)  to  her 
visitor  was  that  they  were  likely  to  have  very  few  opportunities 
of  meeting  for  a  long  time  to  come,  she  also  implied  that  this 
was  a  source  of  sincere  regret  to  her.     Fred  went  away  pretty 
well  pleased  with  her  and  much  pleased  with  himself.     He  con- 
sidered that  he  had  behaved  very  nicely  under  circumstances  of 
exceptional  difficulty ;  he  had  scarcely  spoken  a  word  to  Susie, 
nor  had  he  said  anything  of  a  nature  to  betray  his  secret.     Once 
or  twice,  it  was  true,  their  eyes  had  met,  but  that  had  been  un- 
avoidable.   And  indeed  it  may  be  conceded  that  if  you  keep  your 
eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  the  face  of  any  person  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  you  render  it  practically  impossible  for  that  person  to  avoid 
meeting  them  once  or  twice.    Fred  had,  in  fact,  betrayed  his 
secret  to  an  intelligent  observer  quite  as  effectually  as  he  could 
have  done  through  the  medium  of  speech ;  and  after  he  had  taken 
his  leave  Mrs.  Moore  looked  meditative  and  serious. 

The  outcome  of  her  meditations  was  that  she  remarked,  *  That 
young  man  will  never  make  his  fortune,  I'm  afraid.' 

*  Why  not?'  asked  Susie. 

*  He  seems  to  me  to  take  things  far  too  easily.  His  uncle's 
will  must  have  been  a  great  surprise  and  disappointment  to  him  ; 
yet  he  talks  as  though  nothing  were  changed.  He  doesn't  seem 
to  realise  the  immense  difference  that  this  makes  in  his  life.' 

*  Grumbling  wouldn't  make  the  difference  any  less,'  observed 
Susie. 

*  Of  course  not ;  and  nobody  would  wish  him  to  grumble.  But 
his  friends,  I  should  think,  might  wish  him  to  show  some  sign  that 
he  appreciated  the  necessity  of  carving  out  a  career  for  himself.' 

Susie  replied  rather  warmly  that  she  thought  Mr.  Musgrave 
accepted  adverse  fortune  quite  as  a  gentleman  should.  He  said 
nothing  about  it — why  should  he  ?  He  might  intend  to  carve  out 
a  career  for  himself  without  brandishing  his  carving-knife  in  the 
face  of  all  his  acquaintances.  ^  His  uncle  seems  to  have  treated 
him  very  badly,'  she  added  in  conclusion. 

'  Well,'  said  Mrs.  Moore,  in  an  impartial  tone,  *  I  am  not  quite 
so  sure  of  that.  From  what  I  have  heard  lately  he  can  have 
taken  no  trouble  at  all  to  conciliate  his  uncle,  and  one  can't  deny 
that  a  daughter  has  better  claims  than  a  nephew.' 

*  But  he  ought  to  have  been  told  that  there  was  a  daughter.' 
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'  Perhaps  he  would  have  been  told  if  he  had  asked.  I  reall}' 
think  that  it  was  his  business  to  inform  himself,  instead  of 
assuming  that  he  must  necessarily  be  the  heir,  whether  he  obeyed 
orders  or  not.  One  can't  feel  very  sorry  for  people  who  expect 
everything  to  be  made  smooth  for  them  and  won't  lift  a  finger  to 
help  themselves.' 

Mrs.  Moore  said  this  partly  because  she  really  meant  it,  and 
partly  because  she  did  not  wish  Fred  Musgrave  to  become  too 
interesting  a  figure  in  Susie's  sight.  Having  said  so  much,  she 
refrained  from  further  censure.  Should  circumstances,  after  all, 
place  his  late  uncle's  fortune  in  his  hands,  there  would  be  nothing 
in  the  criticisms  which  she  had  uttered  to  debar  her  from  consent- 
ing joyfully  to  his  union  with  her  stepdaughter,  and  she  would 
have  defeated  her  own  object  if  she  had  exceeded  the  limits  of 
legitimate  criticism  or  given  Susie  an  excuse  for  taking  up  the 
cudgels  on  his  behalf. 

The  girl  showed  no  disposition  to  do  so,  merely  remarking, 
'  He  dances  very  well ;  I'm  sorry  it  won't  be  allowable  for  him  to 
go  to  any  more  balls  this  summer.' 

Possibly  such  bereavements  as  Fred  had  sustained  should 
make  it  improper  for. the  bereaved  ones  to  show  their  &ces  in  society 
for  two  or  three  months ;  but  they  are  not  regarded  in  that  light 
by  the  general  run  of  nephews.  At  all  events,  nobody  will  assert 
that  the  death  of  an  uncle  ought  to  prevent  a  healthy  young  man 
from  seeking  relaxation  in  cricket  and  racquets ;  and  Fred  devoted 
a  good  deal  of  his  leisure  time  to  these  games,  at  both  of  which 
he  excelled.  He  had  no  lack  of  leisure  time  (for  it  is  evident 
that  if  you  want  to  produce  a  really  good  comedy,  with  some 
strong  situations  in  it,  you  must  above  all  things  avoid  hasty 
workmanship),  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  Marylebone  and  other 
clubs,  and  had  an  abundance  of  friends.  Besides,  do  what  he 
would,  he  could  not  help  regarding  the  present  period  as  one  of 
transition.  It  was  all  very  well  to  say  that  he  would  assume  his 
cousin's  existence  as  proved ;  but  there  are  serious  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  basing  your  whole  manner  of  life  upon  a  mere  as- 
sumption, and  the  more  he  tried  to  familiarise  his  mind  with  the 
idea  of  practising  at  the  bar  the  more  he  hated  it. 

So  far,  nothing  had  been  heard  of  Mrs.  Fenton.  Inquiries — 
so  Mr.  Breffit  informed  Fred— had  been  instituted  by  telegram  in 
the  principal  towns  of  New  Zealand,  but  without  result ;  and  now 
advertisements  had  been  inserted  in  all  the  leading  colonial  news- 
papers.   *  We  shall  have  news  of  some  kind  before  long,  you  may 
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be  sure,'  the  lawyer  declared.  *  People  don't  disappear  in  tbese 
days  even  when  they  want  to  disappear,  much  less  when  they  have 
no  motive  for  concealing  themselves.* 

Meanwhile  Fred  continued  to  obey  the  voice  of  conscience  by 
seeking  no  occasion  of  encountering  Susie  Moore ;  and  this  was  all 
the  more  creditable  to  him,  because  rumours  had  reached  his  ears 
that  Captain  Glaughton  was  for  ever  at  the  house  in  Cromwell 
Boad. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  one  fine  morning  in  the  month  of  May 
that  Mr.  Musgrave  had  an  appointment  which  obliged  him  to 
walk  across  Hyde  Park ;  and  when,  among  the  crowd  of  ladies 
who  were  seated  beneath  the  trees  there,  he  recognised  Mrs. 
Moore  and  her  stepdaughter,  what  could  he  do  but  stop  and  ppeak 
to  them  ?  They  had  not  met  for  such  a  very  long  time  that  it 
would  have  looked  decidedly  odd  if  he  had  walked  on  without 
addressing  a  word  to  either  of  them ;  and,  indeed,  they  both 
appeared  to  be  pleased  to  see  him.  Mrs.  Moore  was  engaged  in 
conversation  with  an  elderly  gentleman ;  and  as  the  chair  by  SusieV 
side  was  vacant,  Fred  thought  there  could  be  no  great  harm  in 
his  occupying  it  just  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  asking  her  how  she 
was  enjoying  her  first  season. 

She  was  enjoying  it  very  much,  upon  the  whole,  she  said ; 
and  she  had  heard  that  he  also  was  enjoying  himself.  ^  Papa 
says  you  are  playing  cricket  all  day  and  every  day.' 

*  Well,  hardly  that,'  answered  the  young  man  ;  *  but  I  have 
been  playing  in  rather  more  matches  than  usual  this  year.  You 
speak  as  if  I  oughtn't  to  have  been  playing.  What  ought  I  to 
have  been  doing  ? ' 

*  Oh,  I  shouldn't  presume  to  say.  Wearing  a  wig  and  gown, 
perhaps.' 

*  So  I  will,  as  soon  as  somebody  is  obliging  enough  to  give  me 
a  brief.  In  the  meantime  I  go  on  with  my  literary  work,  such  as 
it  is.  I  really  am  not  a  loafer.  Miss  Moore,  though  I  know  you 
set  me  down  as  one.  I  am  not  half  such  a  loafer  as  Claughton, 
for  instance.' 

*Are  you  not?'  asked  Susie  innocently.  *I  should  have 
thought — but  of  course  I  know  nothing  about  it.  Only  papa 
always  says  that  Captain  Claughton  is  a  very  keen  soldier.* 

*  It's  bad  luck  for  him  if  he  is,  because  he  belongs  to  a  corps 
which  never  sees  any  active  service.' 

*  Well,  the  Life  Guards  were  sent  to  Egjrpt,  you  know.' 

*  So  we  are  always  being  reminded,'  answered  Fred,  whose 
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good  humour  w.as  not  proof  against  this  attempt  to  represent  his 
rival  as  a  hero ;  ^  but  there  wasn't  much  fighting  worth  speaking 
of  there.' 

*  Thej  were  not  to  blame  for  that,  I  suppose/  Susie  was  begin- 
ning; but  now  Mrs.  Moore  somewhat  abruptly  dismissed  her 
elderly  friend  and  rose. 

^  Susie,  dear,'  she  said, '  we  really  must  be  making  our  way 
home.  Crood-bye,  Mr.  Musgrave ;  do  come  and  see  us  some 
afternoon  when  you  have  nothing  better  to  do.* 

This  was  quite  kindly  said ;  but  for  all  that,  Fred  walked  away 
feeling  rather  sore  and  with  an  intuitive  conviction  that  Mrs. 
Moore  was  not  particularly  anxious  for  his  company.  Moreover, 
he  was  conscious  of  having  been  undeservedly  snubbed  by  Susie. 
Was  it  possible  that  his  changed  fortunes  had  caused  him  to  lose 
her  favour  ?     Or  had  her  stepmother  been  setting  her  against  him  ? 

Both  of  these  things  were  perfectly  possible  and  even,  from 
an  abstract  point  of  view,  probable,  but  neither  of  them  happened 
to  be  true.  Had  Fred  been  able  to  look  into  the  not  very  obscure 
depths  of  the  girl's  mind  he  would  have  discovered  that,  if  she 
was  displeased  with  him,  it  was  because  she  was  a  little  hurt  by 
his  recent  inexplicable  neglect  of  her.  But  such  tremendous 
powers  of  penetration  as  that  are  granted  to  few  young  men  and 
to  no  lovers. 


CHAPTER   V. 

While  Fred  Musgrave  was  holding  the  brief  and  discouraging 
interview  with  Miss  Moore  described  in  the  last  chapter,  Mr. 
Breffit  was  sitting  in  his  office  and  gazing  in  some  dismay  at  an 
open  telegram  which  lay  upon  the  table  before  him.  This 
message,  which  had  just  arrived,  purported  to  come  from  *  Laura 
Fenton,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,'  and  seemed  to  dispose  pretty 
finally  of  the  prospects  of  Laura  Fenton's  next  of  kin. 

*Have  seen  advertisement.  Am  sailing  for  Europe.  Mr. 
Fenton  died  three  years  ago.'  Such  was  the  substance  of  a 
communication  which  caused  the  worthy  Mr.  Breffit  to  use 
strong  language. 

*  Confound  the  woman  ! '  he  muttered ;  *  what's  the  u«e  of 
her  husband  being  dead  ?  He  would  have  had  no  claim  if  he 
had  survived  her.  Well,  she  will  have  to  prove  her  identity,  and 
that  may  not  be  so  easy  a  matter  as  nhe  hnagioes/ 
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The  lawyer  derived  some  comfort  from  this  reflection,  which, 
however,  was  not  shared  by  the  next  of  kin,  to  whom  he  hastened 
to  impart  what  he  called  his  bad  news. 

^  I  am  not  in  the  least  surprised,'  Fred  declared ;  ^  I  never 
understood  why  you  should  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  a  viroman 
of  thirty  or  thereabouts  must  be  dead.  As  for  proving  that  she 
is  my  uncle's  daughter,  that  ought  not  to  be  difficult.  There  are 
plenty  of  people  in  Oxford  who  would  be  sure  to  remember  her.* 

<  Well — Fm  afraid  so,'  sighed  Mr.  Breffit ;  *  still  the  executors 
will  very  naturally  and  properly  demand  convincing  proofs.  I'm 
very  sorry  about  it  on  your  account.' 

But  Fred  was  not  so  very  sorry  that  uncertainty  was  at  an 
end.  His  position,  at  all  events,  was  now  clear,  and  there  was  no 
longer  any  necessity  for  him  to  hesitate  about  visiting  at  the 
Moore's  house  if  they  chose  to  receive  him.  The  next  time  that 
he  met  the  General  he  told  him  that  the  missing  heiress  had 
been  discovered,  which  intelligence,  however,  had  already  reached 
that  gentleman  through  the  medium  of  the  press.  The  late 
Dean  of  St.  Cyprian's  had  been  a  well-known  personage,  and 
those  journals  which  depend  upon  records  of  personalities  for  their 
circulation  had  not  failed  to  conmient  upon  his  somewhat  startling 
will.  Within  the  last  few  days  they  had,  by  some  means  or 
other,  learnt  that  Mrs.  Fenton  was  alive  and  on  her  way  home,, 
and  this  new  feature  of  a  queer  story  had  of  course  been  duly 
furnished  to  their  readers. 

Mrs.  Moore,  when  she  read  the  paragraph,  remarked :  *  That 
settles  poor  Mr.  Muagrave's  hash!  It's  a  pity;  but  we  must  be 
thankful  that  matters  were  checked  in  time.' 

•  Oh,  well ;  matters  hadn't  gone  very  far,  had  they  ? '  said  the 
General. 

*I'm  afraid  they  were  upon  the  verge  of  going  rather  far,' 
answered  his  wife.  *  It  just  shows  how  careful  one  ought  to  be  I 
Happily,  there  is  no  great  harm  done,  and  nothing  will  be  easier 
than  to  quietly  let  him  drop  out  of  our  visiting-list.' 

But  General  Moore,  who  was  an  honest  and  kind-hearted  old 
gentleman,  did  not  quite  like  this  cynical  suggestion.  ^  Is  there 
any  occasion  for  that  ? '  he  asked.  '  I  would  rather  not  turn  my 
back  upon  the  poor  fellow  now  that  he  is  down ;  and,  after  all,  how 
do  we  know  that  he  ever  thought  of  Susie  or  she  of  him  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that  Claughton  is  a  good  deal  more  dangerous.' 

<I  don't  think  Captain  Claughton  can  be  called  exactly 
dangerous,'  answered  Mrs.  Moore  musingly.     ^  It  appears  that  he 
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has  some  money  of  his  own,  and  I  am  told  that  his  elder  brother, 
who  is  unmarried,  is  subject  to  epileptic  fits.  Of  course  I  don't 
want  to  turn  my  back  upon  poor  Mr.  Musgrave :  let  him  come 
and  dine,  if  you  like.  All  I  stipulate  for  is  that  he  shall  only  be 
asked  on  dinner-party  nights. 

Thus  the  General  felt  at  liberty  to  be  amicable  and  hearty 
when  his  young  friend  accosted  him,  and,  after  ofiering  his  con- 
dolences, did  not  hesitate  to  add:  *Wbat  are  you  doing  next 
Thursday  ?  We  have  one  or  two  people  coming  to  dine  with  us, 
and  should  be  delighted  to  see  you,  if  you're  not  engaged.' 

Fred  gladly  accepted  the  invitation  and  betook  himself  to 
Cromwell  Eoad  on  the  appointed  evening ;  but  the  opportunity 
thus  afibrded  him  of  exchanging  a  few  words  with  Susie — it  was 
only  a  few  words  that  he  was  permitted  to  address  to  her,  and 
these  were  spoken  in  the  presence  of  witnesses — was  productive 
of  no  great  increase  in  his  happiness.  It  occurred  to  him  that 
he  would  hardly  have  been  asked  to  the  house  if  the  risk  of  his 
ensnaring  Miss  Moore's  affections  had  been  thought  worth  taking 
into  account,  and  he  was  hampered  by  a  feeling  that  any  such 
attempt  would  be  rather  dishonourable.  Hence  he  had  an 
awkward  and  constrained  manner  during  the  few  minutes  that  he 
spent  with  her,  and  she  certainly  did  not  seem  desirous  of  pro- 
longing the  conversation.  He  came  to  the  conclusion — which 
was  a  sensible  one  enough,  so  far  as  it  went — that  he  had  better 
create  something  like  an  assured  position  for  himself  before  he 
tried  to  stand  upon  his  former  footing  as  regarded  Susie ;  but  this 
did  not  prevent  him  from  feeling  a  good  deal  aggrieved  by  her 
present  attitude  of  apparent  indifference. 

However,  he  set  to  work  with  might  and  main  upon  his  play, 
as  to  the  conclusion  of  which  there  was  in  truth  no  great  hurry, 
since  he  was  assured  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  produced  that 
year.  The  comedietta  which  he  had  already  written,  and  which 
had  been  tolerably  successful  as  a  lever  de  rideau,  had  now  been 
withdrawn,  and  the  profits  which  he  had  derived  from  it  in  the 
shape  of  royalties  had  not  been  magnificent.  The  proprietor  and 
manager  of  the  theatre  at  which  it  had  been  performed  was  very 
civil  and  encouraging,  was  quite  open  to  consider  the  more 
ambitious  forthcoming  play,  and  said  that,  should  it  prove  suit- 
able, he  would  be  glad  to  make  a  more  liberal  arrangement  with 
Mr.  Musgrave  than  he  had  been  able  to  do  in  the  previous 
instance.  Only  he  could  not  under  any  circumstances  undertake 
to  promise  that  the  first  representation   should  take  place  for 
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another  six  or  nine  months.  That  was  tantamount  to  saying 
that  Fred  could  not  hope  to  obtain  any  return  from  it,  either  in 
the  way  of  money  or  of  fame,  for  at  least  a  twelvemonth ;  and  in 
a  twelvemonth  there  is  more  than  enough  time  for  a  disengag-ed 
young  lady  to  marry  a  Life  Guardsman. 

From  all  this  it  resulted  that  during  the  month,  of  June, 
while  haymakers  were  busy  in  the  country,  and  matrons  and 
maids  were  as  busily  making  metaphorical  hay  in  London  after 
the  time-honoured  fashion  which  never  changes,  and  Susie  Moore 
was  dancing  to  her  heart's  content,  and  young  men  were  dis- 
porting themselves  and   losing  their  money  at  Ascot  and  else- 
where, Fred  Musgrave  carried  about  a  mournful  face  above  his 
broad  shoulders.     Is  anybody  really  very  sorry  when  one  of  his 
acquaintances  is  baulked  of  a  fortune  ?     The  very  rich  perhaps 
may  be — for  reasons  which  it  is  needless  to  specify,  most  of  us 
have  a  diflBculty  in  entering  into  the  feelings  of  the  very  rich — 
but,  with  the  possible  exception  of  that  small  minority,  men  do 
not  seem  to  feel  much  sympathy-  with  such  disappointments ;  and 
it  may  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  general  disposition  to  regard 
them  as  having  been  in  some  way  or  other  deserved.     Some  of 
Fred's  friends  said  it  was  *  an  awful  sell '  for  him,  and  laughed 
(because,  as  everybody  knows,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so 
mirth-provoking  as  an  awful  sell);  others  thought  him  a  very 
lucky  beggar  to  have  got  ten  thousand  down ;  the  unanimous 
verdict  of  them  all  was  that  he  did  not  face  adversity  bravely. 

Let  us  hope  that  they  would  have  been  less  hard  upon  him  if 
they  had  known  what  the  loss  of  200,000^.  meant  in  his  case. 
From  time  to  time  he  met  Susie  Moore,  but  these  meetings  were 
most  unsatisfactory.  They  never  lasted  for  more  than  a  minute 
or  two ;  she  had  the  air  of  wishing  to  avoid  them,  and  her  de- 
meanour had  become  distinctly  formal  and  chilling — far  more  so 
than  that  of  her  parents,  who  were  always  friendly  and  pleased  to 
see  the  young  man,  and  very  anxious  to  hear  whether  his  cousin 
had  arrived  yet.  Relations  may  not  be  an  altogether  unmixed 
blessing,  yet  in  times  of  trial  one  naturally  turns  to  one's  own  kith 
and  kin  for  sympathy ;  and  some  idea  of  the  loneliness  from  which 
Fred  was  now  suflFering  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  he 
had  begun  to  look  forward  with  impatience  to  the  arrival  of  the 
highly  inconvenient  cousin,  who  was  the  sole  surviving  representa- 
tive of  the  Musgrave  family  besides  himself. 

That  lady  reached  London  a  few  days  earlier  than  Mr.  BreflSt 
had  calculated  that  she  could  do,  and  lost  no  time  in  calling  upon 
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him  at  his  place  of  business  in  Bedford  Eow.  The  first  thing 
that  struck  him  when  she  had  been  ushered  into  his  presence  was 
that  she  was  very  pretty,  and  the  next  was  that  she  was  remark- 
ably well  dressed.  Lawyers  get  into  the  habit  of  noticing  details, 
and  some  of  them — little  as  one  might  suppose  it  to  look  at  them 
— really  know  the  difference  between  a  well-dressed  and  an 
expensively  dressed  woman.  The  materials  of  which  Mrs.  Fenton's 
mourning  was  composed  were  not  costly ;  but  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  she  had  good  taste,  and  that  she  was  acquainted  not 
only  with  the  prevailing  fashion,  but  with  that  variety  of  it  which 
is  affected  by  the  select  few.  Mr.  BreflSt  had  not  supposed  that 
civilisation  in  the  southern  hemisphere  had  reached  such  a  pitch  of 
refinement,  and  he  knew  that  Mrs.  Fenton  could  not  possibly  have 
bought  her  clothes  ready-made  at  any  shop  in  London. 

While  his  sharp  eyes  were  thus  taking  note  of  externals  he 
was  shaking  hands  with  her,  hoping  she  had  had  a  pleasant 
voyage,  inquiring  whether  she  had  found  tolerably  comfortable 
quarters  in  London,  and  getting  her  seated  in  the  clients'  chair. 
His  own  chair  was  fixed  upon  a  pivot.  He  gave  it  a  half-turn,  so 
that  he  sat  sideways  to  the  writing-table  and  facing  his  visitor 
Then  he  threw  one  leg  over  the  other,  placed  his  elbows  upon  the 
arms  of  the  chair,  rested  his  chin  upon  his  folded  hands,  and 
said: 

*  Well,  Mrs.  Fenton,  I  must  congratulate  you  upon  your  good 
fortune.  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  it  has  come  as  something  of 
a  surprise  to  those  who  knew  your  poor  father.' 

*  And  to  me  too,'  answered  Mrs.  Fenton  (she  had  a  singularly 
musical  voice,  he  noticed).  *  Sometimes  I  used  to  hope  that  he 
might  perhaps  have  forgiven  me ;  but  I  never  thought  of  his 
leaving  his  money  to  me.  I  daresay  I  ought  to  have  written ; 
and  yet  I  doubt  even  now  whether  he  would  have  answered  me  if 
I  had.' 

Mr.  Breffit  shook  his  head.  *  In  all  probability  he  would  not. 
There  is  no  harm  in  my  telling  you  that  I  have  drawn  up  more 
than  one  will  for  him,  and  under  none  of  them,  except  the  last, 
which  he  signed  on  the  very  day  of  his  death,  would  you  have 
received  more  than  an  insignificant  legacy.' 

Mrs.  Fenton  looked  rather  sorry  for  a  moment,  but  a  smile 
broke  out  upon  her  lips  as  she  said,  *  Well,  at  any  rate,  he  must 
have  forgiven  me  at  the  last ;  and  I  think  that  in  his  heart  he 
must  always  have  cared  a  little  for  me,  though  I  was  such  a  bad 
daughter  to  him.     He  never  liked  to  let  people  see  what  he  felt.* 
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Mr.  Breffit  shook  his  head  once  more.    It  was,  perhaps,  rather 
cruel  tx)  deprive  a  daughter  of  this  pious  belief  in  her  father's  re- 
pressed love,  but  then  Mr.  Breffit's  sympathies  were  not  with 
Mrs.  Fenton,  in  spite  of  her  pretty  face;  and  he  thought  she 
ought  to  be  very  well  satisfied  with  having  inherited  a'  fortnne 
which  she  had  fairly  forfeited.     *  To  tell  you  the  truth,'  answered 
he  bluntly,  *  I  doubt  whether  the  Dean's  last  will  was  prompted 
so  much  by  paternal  affection  as  by  avuncular  spite.    His  nephew, 
whom  he  had  always  intended  to  be  his  heir,  was  foolish  enough 
to  offend  him,  and  he  was  not  the  man  to  let  any  offence,  however 
venial,  go  unpunished.' 

*  His  nephew  ?  '  repeated  Mrs.  Fenton  with  raised  eyebrows ; 
*  who  would  that  be,  I  wonder  ? ' 

*  Mr.  Frederick  Musgrave,  the  only  son  of  the  Dean's  only 
brother.  You  will,  perhaps,  remember  that  the  Dean  had  a 
brother.' 

She  made  a  sign  of  assent.  ^  I  have  heard  of  him,  but  I  never 
saw  him.  He  was  a  rich  merchant.  My  father  thought  that  he 
had  lowered  himself  by  engaging  in  trade  of  any  kind,  and  so  they 
were  not  on  speaking  terms.' 

*  Exactly.  Well,  Mr.  Thomas  Musgrave  died  a  bankrupt,  and 
your  father  adopted  the  orphan,  who  was  then  a  boy  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen,  and  is  now  a  young  man  of  six  or  seven-and-twenty.  Very 
unfortunately  for  him,  he  recently  took  it  into  his  head  that  he 
had  a  talent  for  dramatic  composition,  and  employed  himself  in 
writing  plays  instead  of  trying  to  obtain  a  practice  at  the  bar,  as 
his  uncle  wished  him  to  do.  The  consequence  is  that  he  now  finds 
himself  with  a  capital  of  10,000/.  instead  of  the  200,000Z.  which 
he  had  every  reason  to  count  upon.' 

*  Oh,  poor  fellow  ! '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Fenton  impulsively.  And 
then,  after  a  pause,  *  Is  he  a  nice  young  man  ?  * 

*  In  my  humble  opinion  he  is  a  very  nice  young  man,'  replied 
the  lawyer,  smiling. 

Mrs.  Fenton  looked  down  for  a  moment  or  two  at  the  pearl- 
grey  SvMe  gloves  which  fitted  her  little  hands  so  perfectly.  When 
she  raised  her  eyes  there  was  a  look  of  appeal  and  doubt  in  them 
which  might  have  softened  the  heart  of  any  lawyer  in  Bedford 
Bow.  Her  eyes  were  of  that  uncertain  blue  colour  which  can 
hardly  be  called  beautiful  in  itself,  but  which  varies  in  sympathy 
with  health  or  emotion,  and  which,  in  those  rare  cases  when  it  is 
seen  in  combination  with  dark  eyelashes,  is  certainly  attractive, 
Mrs.  Fenton's  eyelashes  were  both  dark  and  long. 
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*Mr.  Breffit,'  said  she,  *  do  you  think  I  ought  to  take  all  this 
money  from  my  cousin  ? ' 

*  My  dear  madam/  said  Mr.  Breffit,  for  he  was  a  little  touched, 
and  he  did  not  choose  her  to  think  that  he  was  touched,  ^  I  am  a 
solicitor ;  I  am  not  the  Pope,  and  I  have  no  pretensions  to  adjudi- 
cate upon  matters  of  conscience.  As  a  solicitor,  however,  I  may 
say  that  you  cannot  help  taking  what  is  legally  yours.' 

*  But  I  may  part  with  what  is  legally  mine.' 

'  You  can  execute  a  deed  of  gift,  no  doubt.  No  doubt  also 
your  cousin  would  decline  to  accept  such  a  gift.  Still,  you  might 
try.' 

There  was  a  rather  long  pause,  during  which  Mrs.  Fenton  cast 
down  her  eyes  once  more,  while  the  lawyer  smiled  a  little  cynically. 
But  all  the  cynicism  was  shamed  out  of  him  when  she  began  to 
speak  again,  because  her  voice  trembled,  and  it  was  evident  that 
the  tears  were  not  very  far  off. 

*I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  give  the  money  up,'  she  exclaimed; 
*  and  yet  it  is  hard — ^I  suppose  you  can't  imagine  how  hard  it  is ! 
My  husband,  as  I  daresay  you  know,  was  a  music-master ;  and 
while  he  lived,  his  profession,  which  he  carried  on  first  in  New 
Zealand  and  then  at  Sydney,  brought  us  in  just  enough  to  keep 
us  going ;  but  he  had  a  long  and  expensive  illness,  and  when  he 
died  I  was  left  very  nearly  destitute.  Everybody  tells  me  that  I 
might  have  made  a  great  deal  of  money  by  my  voice  if  only  it 
had  been  a  little  more  powerful ;  but  unluckily  it  is  not  a  strong 
voice,  and  so  I  have  had  to  earn  what  I  could  by  giving  lessons 
and  sometimes  singing  at  concerts.  Upon  the  whole,  I  have  been 
moderately  successful ;  still,  I  have  saved  next  to  nothing,  and 
always  I  have  had  before  me  the  spectre  of  a  poverty-stricken  old 
age.  You  may  guess  what  my  feelings  were  when  I  heard  so  un- 
expectedly that  I  was  a  rich  woman.  And  now  it  seems  that  I 
cannot  become  rich  without,  in  a  sort  of  way,  defrauding  some- 
body else.  Won't  you  advise  me,  Mr.  BreflBt  ?  I  don't  know  that 
I  shall  take  your  advice  if  you  tell  me  that  I  ought  to  resign 
everything  to  my  cousin,  because  it  would  be  so  dreadful  to  have 
come  all  this  way  only  to  be  disappointed  at  last.  But— but  I 
should  be  very  glad  if  you  could  tell  me  that  I  am  not  bound  to 
do  so.' 

There  was  a  candour  and  a  pathos  and  even  a  touch  of  sup- 
pressed humour  in  this  which  fairly  vanquished  Mr.  Breffit,  who 
burst  out  laughing. 

*  My  dear  young  ladv,'  said  Jie,  *  you  inust  not  distress  yourself 
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with  such  quixotic  scruples.  I  don't  mind  owning  to  you  tbat  I 
think  Fred  has  been  hardly  dealt  with.  Still  he  is  a  yoiing^  man 
and  can  work  for  himself,  and  he  has  10,000Z.  And,  after  ali, 
you  are  your  father's  daughter.  By  the  way,  you  will  have  to 
prove  that  you  are  your  father's  daughter.' 

He  had  meant  to  make  this  announcement  in  a  very  difierent 
tone,  but  now  he  was  ready  to  give  any  assistance  in  his  power  to 
the  lady  whom,  a  short  time  before,  he  would  have  been  only  too 
delighted  to  embarrass.  Probably,  however,  he  would  not  in  any 
case  have  succeeded  in  embarrassing  her,  for  she  answered  com- 
posedly : 

*  Yes,  all  my  friends  in  Sydney  warned  me  about  that.  IsHj 
case  is  such  a  peculiar  one,  all  my  relations,  except  this  cousin 
whom  I  never  saw,  being  dead — and  I  suppose  also  all,  or  almost 
all,  of  those  who  knew  me  at  Oxford  when  I  was  a  girl.  And 
indeed,'  she  added,  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh,  ^  I  don't  believe  any 
of  them  would  recognise  me.  Twelve  years  have  changed  me 
from  a  child  into  a  middle-aged  woman.' 

With  her  fair  hair,  which  was  arranged  in  clusters  of  cnrls 
over  her  broad  low  forehead,  with  her  clear  complexion  and  her 
childish  blue  eyes,  she  looked  about  five  and  twenty,  and  Mr. 
Breffit,  in  an  unwonted  access  of  gallantry,  felt  impelled  to  say 
as  much. 

She  laughed.  <  I  sometimes  think  that  I  do  look  ridiculously 
young,'  she  said.  *  It  is  odd  that  I  should,  for  I  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  and  anxiety,  and  I  was  thirty  on  my  last  birthday. 
But  I  have  a  way  of  looking  on  the  bright  side  of  things ;  per- 
haps that  is  what  has  preserved  me  from  wrinkles  so  far.' 

She  had  brought  a  small  hand-bag  with  her,  which  she  now 
opened,  taking  out  of  it  a  bundle  of  papers.  *  I  was  told,'  said 
she, '  that  these  would  be  suflScient  to  establish  my  identity,  and 
some  of  the  people  who  were  kind  to  me  at  Sydney  thought  I 
might  like  to  show  you  letters  from  them.  Here  they  are,  if  you 
will  look  through  them.' 

Mr.  BreflBt  took  the  documents  handed  to  him  and  ran  his 
eye  over  them.  There  was  a  copy  of  her  marriage  certificate,  and 
there  were  papers  relating  to  the  death  and  burial  of  William 
Fenton  at  Sydney ;  also  there  were  three  or  four  letters  in  un- 
sealed envelopes  from  persons  of  unquestionable  position  and 
authority  in  New  South  Wales.  The  lawyer  read  these  letters 
quickly,  mumbling  out  their  contents  half  aloud.  The  first  was 
from  the  Governor  of  the  colony : 
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c  a  Very  happy  to  be  able  to  render  this  small  service  to  Mrs. 
Fenton,  whose  acquaintance  it  was  a  pleasure  to  me  to  make  soon 
after  my  arrival  here.  Although  ignorant  of  her  family  history ' — 
h'm,  h'm! — ^^'that  she  is  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  William 
Fenton,  who  died  three  years  ago  in  this  place — matter  of  fact — 
documentary  proof  easily  obtained."  Ah !  and  this  is  from  a 
bishop,  I  see.  "Admirable  talent,  irreproachable  private  life, 
industry  and  courage  above  all  praise.**  Not  much  to  the  point, 
but  kindly  meant,  no  doubt.  And  here  we  have  a  judge. 
"Should  have  no  difficulty  in  proving  her  title  to  the  estate. 
May  mention  that  her  relationship  to  the  testator  has  been  long 
known  to  my  wife  and  daughters,  though  by  her  wish  not  gene- 
rally spoken  of**— h'm,  h'm!  Well,  Mrs.  Fenton,  I  think  you 
were  quite  right  to  provide  yourself  with  these  letters.' 

*Willtheydo?' 

*  Eh  ?  Oh,  well,  they  are  evidence.  Not,  of  course,  conclusive 
evidence;  but  I  imagine  that  no  one  is  very  likely  to  dispute 
your  claim.  Let  me  see ;  you  would  hardly  recollect  your  uncle. 
Sir  James  Le  Breton,  who  is  one  of  your  father's  executors.  He 
was  in  India,  I  think,  until  after  the  time  of  your  marriage.' 

*  Yes,  I  fancy  so.    At  all  events,  he  never  came  to  Oxford.' 

*  But  you  will  remember  the  other  executor — the  Master  of 
AU  Saints.' 

*  Of  course  I  do — dear  old  man !     And  so  he  is  still  alive  ?' 

*  Yes ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  as  well  for  you  to  see  him.' 

*  I  should  like  it  of  all  things.  Might  I  run  down  to  Oxford 
to-morrow,  do  you  think  ?  And  would  you  write  him  a  line  to  say 
that  I  am  coming  ?' 

Mr.  Breffit  replied  that  he  would  do  so. 

^  And  then  there  is  my  cousin.  Oh,  dear !  I  shan't  like  seeing 
him  at  all;  it  will  make  me  feel  so  horribly  ashamed  of  myself  1 
Perhaps  I  might  wait  a  few  days  before  facing  him.' 

She  rose  and  looked  as  if  she  would  like  to  say  something 
more,  but  could  not  screw  up  her  courage  sufficiently  to  say  it. 
Mr.  Breffit  divined  what  that  something  was,  and  with  graceful 
tact  anticipated  her. 

*  No  doubt,'  said  he,  *  it  would  be  convenient  to  you  to  have  a 
little  ready  money.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  supply  your  wants 
until  the  necessary  formalities  have  been  gone  through,  I  shall 
feel  much  honoured.' 

*  I  have  over  a  hundred  pounds  left,'  answered  Mrs.  Fenton 
simply.    <  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kindness,  but  I  needn't 
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trouble  you  yet.     However,  I  confess  that  I  was  going  to  ask  yoU 
whether  I  should  have  to  wait  long  for  my  inheritance/ 

*  Oh,  we  won't  let  you  starve,'  answered  the  lawyer,  laughiDg; 
*  you  may  make  your  mind  quite  easy  as  to  that.* 

So  she  thanked  him  once  more,  and,  after  giving  him  her 
address,  took  her  leave. 

When  she  had  departed  Mr.  Breffit  stretched  out  his  legs, 
threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  said  aloud : 

*  I  know  what  I  should  do  if  I  were  Master  Fred — I  should 
marry  that  woman,' 

After  all,  it  was  not  such  an  impossible  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty, and,  being  a  man  of  much  natural  kindness  of  heart,  he 
rubbed  his  hands  and  chuckled  over  the  idea  for  some  minutes 
before  he  reverted  to  business. 


CHAPTEK  VI. 


Mrs.  FentoN,  as  the  discriminating  reader  may  have  gathered 
from  the  foregoing  account  of  her  interview  with  Mr.  Breffit,  was 
a  woman  of  quick  emotions  and  varying  moods.  The  distress  and 
compunction  which  she  had  manifested  at  one  period  of  that 
interview  had  been  quite  genuine ;  but  this  phase  of  feeling  had 
soon  passed  away,  and  when  she  reached  the  hotel  in  Albemarle 
Street,  at  which  she  was  staying,  she  was  in  the  highest  of 
spirits. 

The  establishment  in  question,  which  had  been  recommended 
to  her  by  no  less  a  person  than  the  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  was  as  good  a  one  of  its  kind  as  could  be  found  in  London ; 
and  although  that  may  not  be  very  extravagant  praise,  it  cer- 
tainly implies  an  extravagant  scale  of  charges.  But  one  of  the 
great  advantages  of  possessing  a  fortune  of  200,000i.  is  that  this 
enables  one  to  rise  superior  to  such  considerations  and  to  pay  ten 
shillings  for  a  small  dish  of  strawberries  without  wincing.  Mrs. 
Fenton  had  strawberries  with  her  luncheon  and  laughed  delight- 
edly at  the  thought  that  it  really  would  not  very  much  matter 
if  they  cost  her  a  sovereign  each.  The  sitting-room  which  she 
occupied  could  not  be  called  luxurious ;  but  she  knew  that  the 
daily  price  of  it  would  be  rather  more  than  double  the  weekly 
ren^l  that  she  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  in  Sydney,  and  this 
knowledge  invested  its  rather  shabby  furniture  with  a  halo  of 
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glory  in  her  eyes.  Her  joy  in  her  newly  acquired  wealth  was 
childish  and  undignified  no  doubt ;  but  it  was  also  very  natural, 
and  by  means  of  a  slight  effort  one  may  manage  to  sympathise 
with  it.  If  we  ourselves  have  never  felt  the  anxiety,  the  misery, 
and  the  degradation  of  extreme  poverty,  we  ought  not  to  have 
much  diflSculty  in  understanding  what  these  are.  It  is  a 
humiliating  fact — ^but  a  fact  it  is,  and,  like  all  facts,  it  had  better 
be  acknowledged — that  the  poor  of  this  world  are  despised.  Let 
the  reader  imagine  a  reigning  sovereign  slapping  him  on  the 
back,  and  then  let  him  endeavour  to  picture  to  himself  what  his 
feelings  would  be  if  his  music-master  were  to  greet  him  in  the 
same  kindly  and  familiar  fashion.  One  may  venture  respectfully 
to  doubt  whether,  in  the  latter  case,  he  would  resent  that  liberty 
any  the  less  if  the  music-master  in  question  happened  to  be  a 
gentleman  by  birth.  Music-masters  and  music-mistresses  must 
order  themselves  lowly  and  reverently  to  all  their  betters  (that  is, 
to  thos6  who  pay  them),  and  for  a  long  time  Mrs.  Fenton  had 
been  ordering  herself  lowly  and  reverently  to  people  of  whom  a 
great  many  were,  to  tell  the  truth,  as  vulgar  as  they  were  rich- 
Perhaps,  under  all  the  circumstances,  a  little  exultation  may  be 
forgiven  her. 

When  she  had  finished  her  luncheon,  she  ordered  a  brougham 
and  drove  to  several  houses  in  fashionable  quarters,  where  she  left 
cards  and  letters  of  introduction  with  which  she  had  been  pro- 
vided by  some  of  her  Sydney  friends ;  for  although  she  had  been 
poor,  she  was  possessed  of  gifts  which  had  won  popularity  for  her, 
and  in  every  one  of  these  letters  stress  was  laid  upon  the  circum- 
stance that  she  had  a  perfectly  exquisite  voice.  In  an  overgrown 
society  like  that  of  London  it  is  well  that  new  comers  should 
have  some  special  claim  or  other  upon  notice ;  though,  to  be  sure, 
an  income  of  8,000i.  a  year  or  thereabouts  might  almost  suffice 
to  launch  a  deaf-mute.  The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  Mrs. 
Fenton  devoted  to  shopping,  an  occupation  which,  for  the  time 
being,  completely  satisfied  her  soul.  Her  taste  and  her  imagina- 
tion were  alike  admirable,  and  never  in  all  her  life  until  now  had 
it  been  possible  for  her  to  give  a  free  rein  to  both.  She  did  not 
hurry  herself;  she  had  a  good  look  round  and  made  a  careful 
selection;  also  she  gave  orders  which  were  received  with  the 
respect  to  which  their  magnitude  entitled  them.  When  at  length 
she  reached  home,  pleasantly  tired,  she  did  not  feel  the  want  of  a 
companion,  as  many  people  would  have  done.  Of  late  years  her 
life  had  been  necessarily  lonely,  and  before  her  widowhood  a  great 
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part  of  it  had  been  spent  with  one  whose  companionship  was  by 
no  means  agreeable  at  all  times ;  now  she  was  quite  contented  to 
curl  herself  up  in  an  armchair  and  to  keep  on  murmming  laxnzi- 
ously,  *  I  am  rich — I  am  rich — I  am  rich ! ' 

Nothing  that  appertains  to  this  world  can  confer  happiness 
upon  any  mortal  for  more  than  a  limited  time;  but  the  mere 
consciousness  of  being  rich  was  enough  to  make  Mrs.  Fenton 
perfectly  happy  throughout  that  afternoon  and  eyening  and  to 
send  her  rejoicing  to  bed«    For  some  reason  or  other,  this  mood 
did  not  survive  the  night.    She  brought  a  poor  appetite  down  to 
her  early  breakfast  the  next  morning,  and  it  was  with  a  rather 
depressed  and  weary  air  that  she  drove  to  the  Paddington  station 
and  took  her  ticket  for  Oxford.    When  all  is  said  and  done, 
money,  immense  though  its  power  appears  to  be,  can  only  shield 
its  possessors  from  a  small  class  of  sufiferings  and  misfortunes. 
That  small  class,  it  is  true,  includes  great  sufferings  and  great 
misfortunes;  still  there  are  others  against  which  wealth  affords 
no  protection  whatever ;  and  perhaps  it  was  of  these  that  Mrs. 
Fenton  was  thinking  as  she  sat  in  the  railway-carriage,  gaadng 
pensively  out  of  the  window  at  the  sunny  landscape  which  she 
did  not  see. 

Not  until  the  spire  of  St.  Mary's  and  the  dome  of  the  Bodleian 
came  into  view  did  she  rouse  herself  from  her  abstraction ;  and 
then  there  was  only  time  to  cast  an  eager,  searching  glance  at 
the  beautiful  old  city  before  the  train  stopped  and  she  had  to  get 
out  upon  the  platform.  A  porter  called  a  hansom  for  her  and,  to 
his  intense  astonishment,  received  half-a-crown  for  his  trouble. 
Mrs.  Fenton  laughed  at  his  open  mouth  and  round  eyes :  it  was 
so  delicious  to  feel  that  half-arcrown  was  of  no  more  consequence 
to  her  than  a  penny. 

This  trifling  incident  had  the  effect  of  raising  her  spirits,  and 
she  sighed  no  longer  while  she  was  being  driven  through  the 
streets  and  past  buildings  of  which  the  foundation-stone  had  not 
been  laid  in  the  days  when  Miss  Musgrave  had  scandalised  the 
whole  place  by  eloping  with  her  music-master.  Twelve  years 
work  many  transformations  even  in  Oxford;  but  for  a  much 
longer  period  than  that  there  has  been  no  perceptible  alteration 
in  the  aspect  of  the  venerable  college  of  All  Saints,  where 
Mrs.  Fenton  was  presently  set  down.  The  Master  was  at  home, 
she  was  informed;  so  she  gave  her  card  to  the  butler,  who 
admitted  her,  and  was  shown  into  a  dim,  lofty  library  which  smelt 
of  the  bindings  of  old  books,  and  had  oriel  windows,  looking  out 
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upon  a  shady  lawn.  She  was  not  kept' waiting  long.  While  she  was 
gazing  at  the  grass  and  the  trees  and  thinking  how  marvellously 
green  they  were,  and  how  unlike  anything  in  Australia,  a  tall, 
stooping  old  man  entered,  towards  whom  she  advanced,  holding 
out  both  her  hands. 

*  Don't  you  know  me  ? '  she  cried. 

*  Well,  well  I '  said  Dr.  Drysdale,  taking  her  hands ;  *  and  so 
this  is  my  poor  little  Laura  Musgrave !  No,  my  dear,  no,  indeed ; 
I  don't  think  I  should  have  known  you.  You  are  much  changed 
— much  changed ! ' 

*  You  are  not,'  she  returned ;  *  you  aren't  changed  a  bit.  You 
don't  look  a  year  older.' 

*  Oh,  I  am  older,'  said  the  Master  of  All  Saints,  smiling ;  *  but 
then  I  was  an  old  man  already  when  you  went  away,  whereas  you 
were  a  little  girl.    Now  you  are ' 

*  A  woman  who  is  a  long  way  past  her  prime.' 

<I  wasn't  going  to  say  that;  I  was  going  to  say  a  very 
beautiful  and  fashionable-looking  lady.  At  my  age  one  is  allowed 
to  say  such  things.' 

He  had  led  her  to  the  light  and  was  still  holding  her  hands, 
while  he  looked  down  kindly  at  her  upturned  face ;  but  now  she 
drew  away  from  him,  with  an  impatient  jerk  of  her  shoulders  and 
a  grimace. 

*I  hate  to  be  spoken  to  in  that  way!'  she  exclaimed.  <I 
have  learnt  to  dress  myself  properly ;  but  of  course  I  am  not 
beautiful.    And  I  am  thirty.* 

The  old  man  broke  into  a  low  laugh.  *  Ah,  Laura,  Laura ! ' 
said  he,  *you  are  not  so  much  changed  as  I  thought  you  were, 
after  all.  You  never  liked  flattery  or  believed  that  anybody  who 
paid  you  compliments  could  be  sincere.  You  used  to  shrug  your 
shoulders  and  stamp  your  foot  at  me  just  like  that  when  I  told 
you  that  you  would  some  day  have  a  voice  which  would  astonish 
the  world.' 

*  Well,'  she  returned,  *  I  was  right  and  you  were  wrong.    My 
voice  has  been  developed  as  fjEur  as  it  wiU  go,  and  the  world  hasn't 
been  in  the  least  astonished.     Still,  such  as  it  is,  it  has  kept  m^ 
alive.    Ever  since  my  husband  died  I  have  supported  myself  by 
giving  lessons  and  sometimes  singing  at  concerts.    But  for  tbaty 
I  daresay  I  should  have  starved.' 

Dr.  Drysdale  looked  sorry  and  a  little  ashamed.    «WhydUl 
yoq  pever  write  to  your  father,  my  dear  ?  »  he  asked  priefeQtlj* 
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*  You  know  it  would  have  been  useless.  He  nerer- forgave 
anyone.' 

<  I  don'b  think  we  can  be  quite  sure  of  that.  At  all  events, 
he  has  given  convincing  proof  that  he  forgave  you.' 

Mrs.  Fenton  shook  her  head.  *  I  thought  so  at  -first,  but  Mr. 
BrefSt  undeceived  me.  He  named  me  as  his  heiress  because 
there  was  nobody  else  to  name  except  my  cousin,  and  he  hap- 
pened to  be  displeased  with  my  cousin  at  the  time.  When  I 
heard  about  this  cousin  apd  how  badly  he  had  been  treated  1 
felt  as  if  I  ought  to  give  up  all  the  money  to  him  and  disappear 
again.' 

*  Oh,  dear  me ! '  exclaimed  Dr.  Drysdale,  *  that  would  be  a 
very  strong  measure  to  take.    You  didn't  say  so,  I  hope.' 

^  I  believe  I  did  say  so,  but  that  isn't  the  same  thing  as  doing 
it.  Tell  me  about  this  cousin  of  mine.  Is  he  dreadfully  dis- 
appointed?' 

Dr.  Drysdale  smiled.  *  To  the  best  of  my  belief  Fred,  has 
expressed  no  disappointment,'  he  answered ;  ^  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  he  hasn't  felt  any.  At  any  rate,  I  am  sure  he  would 
be  the  first  to  admit  that  your  claim  is  a  stronger  one  than  his, 
and  that  substantial  justice  has  been  done.  For  my  own  part^  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  a  young  man  is  better  off  -with  a 
small  fortune  than  with  a  large  one ;  the  workers  are  alwajs  the 
happiest  men. 

^  Then  you  think  thai  I  shall  not  really  be  doing  him  an 
injury  by  taking  the  money  from  him  ? '  she  asked  eagerly. 
'  *  In  the  first  place,  my  dear,  you  are  not  taking  it  from  him, 
because  it  is  not  his  and  cannot  be  made  his.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  better  if  your  father  had  told  him  that  he  must  not 
count  upon  a  doubtful  succession,  but  that  can't  be  helped  now. 
He  has  an  income  upon  which  he  can  very  well  live,  and  it  rests 
with  him  to  increase  it  by  his  own  exertions.  He  really  is  not 
very  much  to  be  pitied.'  « 

Mrs.  Fenton  said  no  more  upon  the  subject.  By  Dr.  Drys- 
dale's  request  she  lunched  with  him,  and  they  had  a  long  and 
pleasant*chat  over  bygone  days. 

*  I  hardly  know  whether  there  are  any  old  friends  of  yours 
here  whom  you  would  care  to  see,'  the  Master  said,  when  they 
had  strolled  out  into  the  garden.  *  Death  has  been  busy  among 
us.  My  poor  wife  was  taken  from  me,  as  I  daresay  you  know, 
nine  years  ago,  and  many  others  have  gone  since.    Still  there 
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are  a  few  remaining.'  And  he  mentioned  the  names  of  some  of 
them. 

^Yes/  said  Mrs.  Fenton,  *I  recollect  them  all,  but  they 
wouldn't  recollect  me.  I  was  only  a  gawky  schoolgirl  in  those 
days,  and  ladies  never  came  to  our  house,  you  know.' 

In  truth,  the  Dean  of  St.  Cyprian's  had  regarded  women  with 
supreme  contempt,  nor  had  he  ever  disguised  his  sentiments  in 
their  presence.  His  daughter  he  had  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
child,  and  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  provide  her  with  asso- 
ciates of  her  own  sex. 

*  You  were  the  only  friend  I  had  in  Oxford,'  Mrs.  Fenton  went 
on.  ^  Do  you  remember  how  I  used  to  come  and  sing  to  you 
sometimes,  and  how  fond  you  were  of  "  II  segreto  per  esser 
felice  "  ?     I  sing  it  still,  only  not  in  the  old  way.' 

They  were  opposite  the  open  windows  of  the  disused  drawing- 
room.  She  stepped  in  abruptly,  threw  open  the  piano,  seated 
herself  before  it  and,  in  a  singularly  sweet  mezzo-soprano  voice, 
gave  a  brilliant  rendering  of  the  operatic  air  which  she  had  men- 
tioned, while  Dr.  Drysdale,  who  had  followed  her,  kept  time  with 
head  and  hands. 

*  No,  indeed  ! '  said  he,  when  she  had  finished ;  *  that  is  not 
the  old  way.  You  have  marvellously  improved,  my  dear,  and 
yet ' 

*  And  yet  you  like  the  old  way  best  ?  Well,  then,  here  it  is 
for  you.' 

And  now  she  repeated  her  performance  in  a  very  different 
style,  altering  the  pitch  of  her  voice  a  little,  affecting  a  diflBculty 
with  the  high  notes  and  stumbling  from  time  to  time  over  the 
accompaniment. 

The  old  man  laughed.  *  You  take  me  back,'  he  said,  *  you 
take  me  back.  I  could  have  fancied  myself  a  dozen  years 
younger.  Well,  I'm  glad  you  haven't  forgotten  old  times,  Laura, 
though  I  hope  the  new  times  will  be  happier  for  you  than  the 
old.' 

He  thought  it  his  duty  to  give  her  a  little  lecture  on  the 
deceitfulness  of  riches  and  the  responsibilities  which  belong  to 
those  who  possess  them.  He  was  a  very  simple,  kind-hearted 
and  honest  old  man,  and  what  he  said  was  so  true  that  nobody 
could  resent  it.  Mrs.  Fenton  shaded  her  face  with  her  hand 
while  he  was  talking,  and  when  she  looked  up  there  were  tears  in 
her  eyes. 

<  Oh ! '  she  exclaimed,  *  I  wish  I  were  a  good  woman !  I  should 
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like  to  be— I  suppose  everybody  would.    But  it  seems  so  easy  for 
some  people  to  be  good  and  so  difficult  for  others ! ' 

She  cried  a  little  as  she  said  goodbye  to  the  worthy  Master  of 
All  Saints,  who  made  her  promise  to  come  and  see  him  again,  and 
she  shed  a  few  tears  on  her  way  down  to  the  station ;  but  when  she 
entered  the  railway-carriage  she  shook  her  shoulders  and  set  her 
lips  firmly.  ^  All  this  is  sentimental  nonsense,'  she  said  alond, 
<  and  I  can't  afford  to  be  sentimental.  I  must  keep  what  I  have 
got.  After  all,  it  is  a  thousand  times  more  valuable  to  me  than 
it  would  be  to  him.  Besides,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  was  true 
that  young  men  are  none  the  better  off  for  being  rich.' 


(  To  be  continued,) 
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WHETHER  Bank  HoUdajs  at  the  Crystal  Palace  are  as  hideous 
exhibitions  of  *  imbecile  joviality '  as  Mr,  Gissing  declares 
in  The  Nether  World^^  is  not  a  question  which  one  can  answer. 
But  when  you  ask  Mr.  Gissing  how  people  are  to  attain  to  better 
pleasures,  and  better  powers  of  enjoying  them,  he  says,  ^  Destroy, 
sweep  away,  prepare  the  ground  ;  then  shall  music  the  holy,  music 
the  civiliser,  breathe  over  the  renewed  earth,  and  with  Orphean 
magic  raise  in  perfected  beauty  the  towers  of  the  City  of  Man.' 
This  is  because,  among  all  the  rowdy  delights  of  Bank  Holiday, 
music  is  the  only  rational  and  elevating  entertainment.  I  know 
not  if  Mr.  Gissing  is  quite  in  earnest,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  his 
destructive  scheme  and  his  constructive  scheme  do  not  go  well 
together.  *  Destroy,'  and  what  do  you  leave  ?  Starvation,  death, 
pestilence,  war,  and  then  a  stage  comparatively  clear,  occupied  by 
white  savages.  Now  it  is  plain  enough  that  their  music  will  be 
what  8avage*music  has  always  been — not  a  holy  civiliser,  but  the 
drums  of  barbaric  strife,  and  of  cannibal  ceremonial.  However 
evil  our  attempt  at  civilisation  may  be  (I  don't  attempt  to  make 
excuses  for  it),  at  least  it  has  produced  music  which  is  said  to  be 
<  civilising.'  But  how  likely  is  it  that  when  you  have  destroyed 
things  in  general,  and  the  educated  classes  in  particular,  civilised 
music  will  survive  the  wreck  of  things  ?  To  myself  the  survival 
of  music,  I  own,  would  be  the  reverse  of  consolatory.  Music  is  the 
enemy  of  conversation,  study,  and  sleep.  It  is  the  one  obtrusive 
and  demonstrative  art.  You  need  not  go  to  our  Picture  Galleries, 
you  can  turn  your  eyes  away  from  beholding  the  iniquity  of  our 
architecture ;  and  naturally  nobody  but  reviewers  need  read  our 
poetry.  But  music  there  is  no  escaping  if  it  is  on  the  spot.  As 
I  write  the  horns  of  coaches  are  disturbing  the  stillness  of  *  lone 
St.  Bf  ary  of  the  waves ; '  I  also  hear  a  miscreant  whistling.  A 
»  Swithj  Blder,  &  Co. 
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regiment  of  painters,  an  army  of  sculptors,  a  legion  of  poets  woald 
not  make  such  a  disturbance.  And  this  music,  ^  the  least  pleasant 
and  most  expensive  of  noises,'  is  alone  to  survive  our  rained  effort 
at  civilisation!  If  we  are  to  destroy  everything,  pereat  ara 
musica  first. 

The  truth  is  that  mankind  is  naturally  rowdy  ;  Aunt  Sallies, 
shouting,    pasteboard    noses,    horse-play,    bear-fighting',    these 
diversions  are  not  peculiar  to  the  festivities  of  the  poor.     The 
Barbarians,  when  young  and  insolent  and  full  of  their  fan,  are  as 
rowdy  as  the  people.     We  are  a  rowdy  race,  and  rowdy  savages 
shall  we  be  when  Mr.  Gissing  has  *  destroyed,'  and  *  swept  away,' 
and  ^  prepared  the  ground.'     Big  cities  will  perish,  I  thrust,  among 
other  things  when  Mr.  Gissing's  turn  comes,  but  our  kraals  will 
be  uncommonly  ill-regulated  and  rowdy  kraals.    We  may  lose 
the  arts  of  distilling  and  brewing,  but  we  shall  make  beasts  of 
ourselves  on  mead,  or  on  some  such  fermented  abomination  as 
cheered  the  solitude  of  Mr.  Browning'0  Caliban.    Vhomme  est  un 
mSchant  animalj  in  some  of  his  moods,  though  a  good  fellow, 
the  best  of  fellows,  in  others.     He  will  not  improve  for  some 
hundreds  of  years,  after  a  carnival  of  destruction  and  massacre. 
When  he  does  improve  it  will  be  on  old  lines,  for  *  Everything 
has  been  tried  many  a  turn  in  the  long  backward  of  time,'  says 
Aristotle,  tried  and  found  wanting.    On  all  sides  we  are  surrounded 
*  by  the  high  uno'erleaped  mountains  of  necessity,'  and  Music 
will  not  move  those   mountains,  though  Faith  -^as  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed '  might  do  it.     But  all  this  is  no  reason  why  Mr. 
Gissing's  studies  of  ^  the  Nether  World,'  should  not  be  read  and 
meditated. 

The  voice  of  the  city,  the  whisper  of  men, 
I  bear  them,  and  hate  them,  and  weary  again 
For  the  lull  of  the  stream,  the  breath  of  the  brae 
Brought  down  in  a  morning  of  May. 

So  sings,  not  inappropriately,  an  old  angling  poet,  Mr.  Thomas 
Tod  Stoddart.)  Of  all  pleasant  brief  biographies,  of  all  good 
books  for  men  weary  of  towns,  truly  Angling  SoTigSj  by  Thomas 
Tod  Stoddart,  with  a  Memoir  by  Anne  M.  Stoddart,  is  the  best 
among  new  books.*    This  is  really  an  ideal  biography  of  one  who, 

>  W.  Blackwood  k  Sons, 
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being  asked  concerning  his  occupation,  said,  ^Man,  I'm  an 
angler  r  Mr.  Stoddart  lived  to  fish,  to  see  nature,  to  grow 
roses,  and  to  write  verses,  chiefly  about  his  favourite  diversions. 
Some  one  seems  to  have  been  saying,  of  late,  that  there  is  little 
poetry  about  fishing,  that  poets  have  not  been  fishers.  Far  from 
libraries  one  is  obliged  to  trust  to  an  inadequate  memory,  yet  I 
think  angling  has  had  its  rhymers.  The  ancients  are  almost  out 
of  the  question,  for  they  seem  to  have  knovm  little  of  the  artifi- 
cial fly  till  they  came  across  ^Elian's  friends  who  used  the  red 
spider.  Homer  talks  of  sea-fishing  with  rod  and  line,  but  his 
allusion  to  the  ^hom  of  the  ox'  let  down  with  the  hook  is 
obscure.  Was  it  a  horn  artificial  minnow  ?  The  Athenians  had 
little  opportunity  of  fishing  in  Ilissus,  and  the  Spartans  with 
their  Eurotas,  the  Elians  with  their  Alpheus,  did  not  leave  much 
poetry.  Theocritus  was  as  learned  in  fishing  as  in  boxiug ;  his 
idyll  of  the  Fisher's  Dream  is  quite  scientific  in  the  description 
of  the  struggle  with  the  fish  of  gold.  Leonidas  of  Tarentum 
wrote  good  epitaphs  for  old  anglers.  Oppian  gave  his  mind  to 
this  theme,  so  did  Ausonius.  Virgil  might  have  been  an  angler 
in  happier  circumstances,  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that  he  never 
praises  Wordsworth's  ^  blameless  sport.'  Shakspeare  applauds  the 
pastime  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra^  and  we  learn  from  Plutarch 
that  the  Serpent  of  old  Nile  was  herself  a  fisher.  The  Alexan- 
drian painters  were  fond  of  fishing  subjects ;  at  home,  Thomson 
(in  The  Goalie  of  Indolence)  wrote  nicely  on  trout.  The  Pisca- 
tory Eclogues  are  not  very  good  poetry,  but  Kingsley's  fishing 
prose  and  verse  is  that  of  a  singer  who  understood  his  businesp. 
The  Tyneside  Garlands  are  almost  the  Volkslieder  of  angling : 
we  have  Sir  Henry  Wotton  with  us  too.  Sir  Walter  was  looking 
for  tackle  (now  in  the  possession  of  a  lady  in  the  North)  when 
he  found  his  lost  MS.  of  Waverteyy  and  all  the  kingdom  of 
Bomance.  Had  Scott  not  wanted  some  hooks  and  horse-hair, 
there  would  have  been  no  Waverley  Novels.  But  Scott  certainly 
says  little  of  his  art  in  his  verse. 

A  corpse  among  the  alders  dark, 
The  Palmer  weltered  there, 

does  not  refer  to  fly-hooks,  nor  does  the  ^ black  Palmer'  in 
Marmionj  though  he,  too,  was  useful  about  Loch  Skene.  Scott 
does  praise  the  shepherd  who 

Idly  busied  him  to  guide 

His  angle  o'er  the  lessened  tide; 
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bat  it  is  in  a  conventional  strain.  The  trnth  is  that  Scott^  ^  Uie 
friend  with  many  hares,'  preferred  coursing.  In  fact,  it  may  be 
admitted  that,  except  Thomson,  Kingsley,  Moses  Brown,  Wotton, 
and  Walton,  the  professional  poets  of  England  have  been  no 
great  anglers.  The  fisherman  they  only  use  as  a  pictiiresqne 
figure  in  the  foreground.  But  angling  has  made  many  men 
poets  in  their  heurea  perduesi  among  others  Stoddart.  All 
friends  of  rod  and  line  should  read  his  charming  if  unequal 
verses — 

Sorrow,  sorrow,  speed  away 

To  our  angler's  quiet  mound ; 
"With  the  old  pilgrim,  twilight  grey, 

Enter  thou  the  holy  ground ; 
There  he  sleeps  whose  heart  was  twined 

With  wild  stream  and  wandering  burn, 
Wooer  of  the  western  wind ! 
Watcher  of  the  April  morn ! 

Again — 

Here,  the  hazel  boughs  aboon, 

That  to  their  mirror  beck  sae  gaily, 
Puir  Wat  upon  an  April  noon 
Gied  his  last  fish  its  deadly  stoun', 

And  as  it  wambled,  gaff 'd  it  bravely. 

He  killed  his  last  salmon  when  he  was  too  old  and  weak  to 
carry  it  home.    He  prophesied  his  own  end  fifty  years  before  it 

came. 

And  I,  when  to  breathe  is  a  burden,  and  joy 
Forgets  me,  and  life  is  no  longer  the  boy, 
On  the  labouring  staff,  and  the  tremorous  knee 
Will  wander,  bright  river,  to  thee ! 

Miss  Stoddart's  biography  of  her  father  is  full  of  pleasant 
anecdotes  of  Christopher  North  and  the  Shepherd,  of  strange 
extracts  from  a  poem  by  Mr.  Stoddart,  as  wild  as  anything  in 
French  romanticiame,  and  is,  indeed,  a  picture  of  an  honest,  inno- 
cent, and  most  original  life.  *  He  sleeps  in  the  Kelso  cemetery, 
in  a  spot  chosen  some  months  before  his  death  by  himself,'  <  where 
I  can  hear  the  Tweed,'  he  said.  Requieacat  in  pace.  He  lived 
in  better  days,  before  every  small  trout  caught  was  recorded  in 
all  the  newspapers  by  advertising  innkeepers. 

*     « 

People  still  ask  whether  Voodoo,  negro  snake-worship,  with 
cannibal  and  magical  rites,  really  ej^ists  in  Hayti,  and,  again, 
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whether  it  has  more  than  a  coincidence  of  name  to  connect  it 
with  the  Vaudois  heretics,  themselves  accused  of  sorcery.  So  a 
reporter  of  the  Boston  Herald  (U.S.)  has  *  interviewed '  a  few 
local  Voodoos.  He  has  seen  a  dance  round  a  boiling  pot,  seen 
some  tomfoolery  with  spiders,  and  heard  a  lot  of  superstitious 
nonsense.  All  this  proves  very  little,  but  the  inquirer  is  really 
funny  when  he  says,  *  Followers  of  every  false  god  .  .  •  hxive  ever 
turned  with  longing  eyes  to  the  shores  of  this  great  republic 
where  freedom  of  thought,'  and  all  the  rest  of  it!  As  if  the 
negroes  came  to  the  shores  of  the  great  republic  that  they  might 
enjoy  ^  freedom  of  thought,  speech,  and  action  in  all  matters  of 
religion.'  That  was  not  precisely  why  the  negroes  came  to  old 
Virginny.  However,  ^Voodooism  to  an  alarming  extent  exists 
to-day  right  here  in  Puritan  New  England.'  0  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  with  what  cheap  old  claptrap  do  you  ever  love  to  be  gulled — 
in  your  new8pai)ers  !  ^  The  secret  dialect  called  Gumbo '  is  not 
one  whit  more  absurd,  more  a  thing  of  venerable  exploded  clichij 
than  this  rant  about  ^  the  shores  of  this  great  republic,'  and  its 
attractions  for  dusky  free-thinkers  in  Africa. 


Has  an  inspired  poet  whose  rhymes  are  accepted  by  a  ^  high- 
class  magazine '  a  right  to  expect  to  be  paid  for  them  ?    This  is 
the  problem  raised  by  the  strange  case  of  Mr.  Charles  Boyd  and 
Mr.  Harry  Quilter.    Mr.  Boyd  sent  pieces  of  verse  to  the  Univer^ 
sal  Review^  Mr.  Quilter  accepted  them.    Mr.  Boyd  desired  to 
inspect  the  hue  of  Mr.  Quilter's  metallic  basis ;  Mr.  Quilter  said 
that  he  did  not  pay,  as  a  rule,  for  short  poems.   Mr.  Boyd  invoked 
a  respectable  solicitor,  and  Mr.  Quilter  paid  up.     That,  apparently, 
was  the  history  of  this  epoch-making  dispute.     Whatever  the 
law  may  be,  it  is,  or  was,  not  unusual  for  editors  who  did  not 
pay  for  articles  to  let  the  authors  know  this  before  publishing 
their  compositions.    Then  the  author  could  decline  the  barren 
honour  of  being  printed   in   the  Literary  ScreWy  or  whatever 
the  poor  serial  was,  without  *  compensation'  as  the  Americans  say. 
This  appears  more  sportsmanlike,  if  an  editor  either  cannot  afiford 
to  pay  his  poets,  or  thinks  he  can  get  plenty  of  suitable  short 
poems  for  nothing.     For  my  own  part  I  fail  to  see  why  a  poet 
should  not  be  paid  because  he  keeps  it  short.    One  would  be  more 
inclined  to  refuse  him  his  modest  fee  if  he  expatiated  at  lengtli. 
Whatever  the  legal  and  moral  aspects  of  the  matter  may  be,  short 
poets  will  do  well  to  ascertain  that  editors  are  not '  short,'  in  Mr^ 
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Bouncer's  sense  of  the  word,  but  that  the  cheque  will  be  forth- 
coming at  the  proper  time.  Theocritus  wrote  a  severe  idyll  on 
the  people  who  would  not  pay  the  poet.  Perhaps  he  had  been 
contributing  to  a  review  edited  by  a  stem  economist  like  Mr. 
Quiiter.  The  hardship  for  the  divine  minstrel  is  that  probably 
some  other  editor  would  pay  for  his  rhymes  if  he  accepted  them, 
and  so  he  is  a  loser  in  a  sort,  when  he  confidingly  disposes  of  his 
verse  to  an  editor  who  has  a  suppressed  major  premiss,  '  No  short 
poems  are  to  be  paid  for.'  American  magazines  pay  very  well 
for  short  poems.  This  is  not  a  kind  thing  to  say,  but  the  temp- 
tation to  make  American  editors  a  sort  of  lightning-conductor  is 

too  strong  to  be  resisted. 

*     • 

The  tradition  on  which  the  following  verses  rest  seems  to 
resemble  that  of  the  dead  girl's  breast-bone  in  *  The  Bonny  Mill 
Dams  of  Binnorie.'  The  harp  rang,  as  the  reeds  on  the  grttre 
complain  of  the  sorrows  of  the  dead. 

THE  SINGING  REEDS. 
Founded  on  an  Italian  Conte  Populairk. 

*Twas  a  piper  gaunt  and  poor, 
Piping  at  the  palace  door : 
Sang  his  pipes  so  sad  and  clear 
All  the  nobles  turned  to  hear. 

*  Long  ago  she  loved  me  dear, 
She  that  slew  and  laid  me  here. 
Low  she  laid  me  down  to  rest 
With  a  wide  wound  in  my  breast* 
Lady,  will  ye  never  take 

Pity  on  the  dead  that  wake  ? 
Take  me  hence  and  let  me  sleep 
In  the  graveyard,  dark  and  deep. 
For  the  ripples  running  chill 
Keep  me  waking,  waking  still — 
I  am  waking,  waking  yet — 
Let  me  sleep,  May-Margaret ! ' 

Said  the  old  King  bent  and  grey, 

*  Doleful  airs  thy  pipes  do  play. 
Where  gat  ye  such  plaining  reeds  ? ' 
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*  In  yon  bonny  water-meads, 
Where  the  swaying  sighing  sedge 
Plaineth  by  the  river's  edge : 
I  have  lost  my  piping  skill, 
For  they  play  but  as  they  will.' 

And  the  Princess  in  her  place 

Lifted  up  her  lovely  face — 

^  'Tis  my  lover,  false  and  fair ' 

(Spake  she  thus)  ^  that  lieth  there : 

Bear  him  thence  and  let  him  sleep 

In  the  graveyard,  dark  and  deep. 

Lay  him  down,  and  let  there  be 

By  his  side  a  place  for  me.' — G.  R.  tomson. 

*     « 

• 

As  the  better  part  of  a  holiday  is  not'  to  see  the  weekly 
papers,  I  have  not  had  the  chance  of  reading  the  Spectator's 
rejoinder  on  the  cruelty  of  angling.  But  firagments  of  it  have 
been  republished  in  Bod  and  Qun.  From  these  it  appears  that 
my  argument  has  been  taken  a  little  more  seriously  than  was 
necessary.  A  logician  who  will  admit,  as  I  did,  that  grayling 
feel,  while  he  denies  that  salmon  or  trout  have  any  sense  of  pain, 
is  not  a  portentously  earnest  controversialist.  If  fiah  had  voices 
perhaps  one  would  never  put  oneself  in  circumstances  where  a 
trout  might  conceivably  be  caught.  I  still  maintain  that  a  fish 
which,  after  escaping  a  blue  dun,  rises  and  is  caught  on  a 
Wickham's  Fancy,  *  cannot  have  sufiFered  very  much.'  I  maintain 
this  because  his  emotions  have  not  destroyed  his  appetite.  In 
the  case  of  a  man  who  is  hooked,  the  appetite  would  be  destroyed, 
and  the  caution  (when  feeding)  intensified.  That  really  does 
appear  to  be  a  position  seriously  tenable.  I  can  hardly  say  as 
much  for  the  Spectator^ a  alternative  hypotheses  (1)  that  *the 
trout  feeds  again  because  he  wants  a  restorative';  (2)  that  the 
trout  bites  again  to  revenge  himself  on  the  insect  world,  one  of 
which  has  stung  him.  Why,  if  you  bit  a  wasp  and  he  stung, 
I  ask,  would  you  bite  at  another?  If  one  could  suspect  a 
humane  writer  of  jesting  on  a  serious  matter,  this  idea  of  the 
trout  trying  to  revenge  himself  when  he  suck^  down  a  fly  might 
be  viewed  as  a  jape.  Indeed  he  takes  the  fly  merely  because  he 
is  hungry,  and  because  he  has  forgotten,  a&d  is  ready  to  overlook, 
the  sting  of  the  other  fly.  Fish  in  anger  don't  bite ;  watch  two 
salmon  fighting  in  spawning  time  if  you  doubt  it.     It  is  very 
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true  that  we  do  not  know  what  passes  in  a  fish's  mind  ;  but  this 
we  know,  that  he  will  exercise  his  judgment  on  an  artificial  fly 
or  minnow,  will  come  up  to  it,  look  at  it,  hesitate,  and  go  away 
without  rising.  This  indicates  a  good  deal  of  common  sense. 
As  to  pain,  and  speaking  seriously,  I  fear  a  fish  hooked  internally 
with  part  of  a  trolling  tackle  does  feel  very  much  like  other 
creatures.  But  with  a  tiny  black  gnat  in  part  of  his  homy 
mouth  ?  It  does  not  bleed,  it  «eem«  no  more  sensitive  than  the 
nails  or  hair.  Like  the  little  American  girl  who  went  to  bed 
without  saying  her  prayers,  ^  I  guef -j*  I'll  chance  it,'  and  sin  with 
Wordsworth,  Walton,  Kingsley,  rather'' than  be  virtuous  with 
Byron,  Shelley,  and  the  Spectator,  Besides,  we  have  St.  Peter 
and  Tobias  of  our  party,  and  Salvator  Rosa  painted  St.  Andrew 
glorying  in  the  capture  of  a  half-pound  trout. 

A.  Lang. 
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NOBILITY  OF   LIFE. 

•WHO  BEST  CAN  SUFFER,  BEST  CAN  DO.'— Miktok. 

The  Victorian  Beign  i»  unparalleled  in  the  Mi»tory  ofOveat  Bmgfiret 
for  it»  Purity,  Goodness,  and  Greatness! t 

!S! 

VMFLIieMIRG 


A    FEAILES8 


DEVOTION   TO  0»TV 
TftUTHFUlNESS  I 


THE  QUEEN'S  PRIZK! 

The  CondiUoris  laid  down  by  the  QUEEN  for  the  Prize  ffiTee 
by  HER  MAJESTY  to  the  Marine  Boys  are  these  :— 

Cheerful  Submiasion  to  Superiors;  Self-respect  and 
Independenoe  of  Character ;  Kindness  and  Protection 
to  the  Weak ;  Beadiness  to  Forgive  Offence ;  a  Desire 
to  Conciliate  tlie  Differences  of  Others;  and.  above 
all.  Fearless  Devotion  to  Dnty  and  TJntUauSsing 
Truthfulness. 

*  Such  pdndptes,  if  evoked  bM  carried  into  action,  would  produce  an  almost  perfect  Monl  ehsiacter 
m  BVBRY  CONDITION  OP  LIPB.'— SiOLBfl. 

8 JHC1UKX2  SPX2  JSJE^ES  '  C!ome  the  oonien  of  the  world  in  arms, 

,^  ^^_^     _^  „„  And  we  ihall  shock  them ;  nought  shall  make  as  roe, 

JLM^D     DUTTir.  IP  ENGLAND  TO  HBB8ELP  DO  BEST  BUT  TRUE.' 

THE  PIVOT  OF  DUTY,— sterling  Honesty  of  Purpose;  wOkout  it  life  is  a  Stam. 

WHAT  HIGHER  DUTY  CAI  lAI  itTAII,  THAI  COIQUEST  WIA 

HUIAI  PAH? 

IBT  THE  BATTIiB  OF  THIS  LIFE  B]SrO*S  'FBUIT  SAIiT'  i»  sn  impefatire  h^srienic 
need  or  necessary  adjnnct.  It  keeps  tlie  blood  piire,  prevents  and  cures  fsrers,  acute  inflsmaitttary 
diseases,  and  remores  the  injurious  effects  of  stimulants,  narcotics  such  as  alcohol,  tobaooo,  tea,  ootfee,  by 
natural  means ;  thus  restores  the  nervous  system  to  its  normal  condition,  hy  prerentixig  the  gnat  danger  of 
poisoned  blood  and  over- cerebral  activity,  sleeplessness,  irritability,  wony,  Ac 

SUPBBIOB  TO  Alili  OTHEB  SAIiINBS— *  Dear  Sir,— Having  taken  your  "PBUIT  aAXT** 
many  years,  I  think  it  right  to  tell  yon  that  I  consider  it  a  OMHt  invaluable  modidne,  and  far  npertor  to  all 
other  saline  mixtures.  I  am  never  without  a  bottle  of  it  in  the  house.  It  poseesaes  three  most  deiiiable  qialities 
—pleasant  to  the  taste,  promptly  efRcadous,  and  leavra  no  unpleasant  after-effects. 

*  A  DsvoNSHma  LAnr.-^an.  35,  lf89.' 

THE  OBEAT  DAITQEB  OF  POISONOUS  ASTIIiIirB  DTES»  SITGAB,  VlJSfK 
OR  CHEMICALLY  COLOURBD  SHERBET.— Experience  shovra  that  sugar,  aniHne  dyes,  phik  or 
chemically  coloured  sherbet,  mild  alco,  port  wine,  dark  sherries,  sweet  ohasipagne,  liqueurs,  and  brandy 
are  all  very  apt  to  disagree,  while  light  wtnes  and  gin,  or  old  whiskey,  largdy  diluted  with  seltur  water, 
¥rill  be  found  the  least  objectionable.  END'S  *PHUIT  SALT'  is  peculiarly  adapted  (Or  any  ooasMtational 
weakness  of  the  liver.  It  possesses  the  power  of  reparation  when  digesfelon  has  been  diatuibed  or  lost,  and 
places  the  invalid  on  the  right  track  to  health. 

HOW    KANDAHAR    WAS    WON. 

*  During  the  Afghan  War  we  were  before  Kandahar,  and  had  been  reconnottring  the  enemy'to  position  with 

Colonel  M ^"s  splendid  cavalry  regiment,  when,  to  our  merriment,  tbe  colonel  produced  a  botUe  of  ENO  s 

"FRUIT  SALT."    ••Take,"  he  said,  '^an  old  roldler's  advice ;'»  so,  to  pieate  Mm,  -we  did.    We  emptied  the 

bottle.    And  Colonel  If—  gave  another  bottle  to  F 's  men.    We  certainly  slept  soundly  that  night,  and 

awoke  fresh  as  paint.  Two  days  afterwards,  the  colonel  said  at  mess,  **  You  fellows  laughed  at  me  about  ENO*S 
•  FRUIT  SALT,*  but  it  was  mainly  through  that  stuff  I  gave  you,  you  did  such  splendid  deeds  that  day. 
Personally,"  said  the  colonel,  "  I  never  felt  better,  and  so  do  the  ofBcers  of  my  regiment,  and  we  were  ready  to 
encounter  half  a  dozen  Ayoobs."  After  that  the  colonel  was  always  called  "  Old  Bno."  *—Fnm  *  MJSSS  SrORi£8,' 
b^  Pbotkub,  pp.  126, 187,  published  bp  Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall  A  Oo.,  Stationers'  BaU  Oonrt,  1889. 

CAUTlO'N.—^aamine  each  BcUle,  and  gee  that  the  Cwptule  is  marked  *  ENO*S  FRUIT 

SALT*'     Witlumt  it,  you  have  been  imposed  onhy  a  worthiest  imitatum. 

Sold  bt  all  Chemists.       Pbepabed  only  at 

EHO'S  'FRUrr  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDOH,  S.E.,  BT  J.  C.  EHO'S  PATMT. 
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TBUBTXES. 
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Hair  Restorer 
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For  RESTORING  GRAY,  WHITE,  or  FADED 
HAIR  to  its  youthful  COLOUR,  GLOSS,  and 
BEAUT  v.  It  renews  its  life,  strength,  and  growth. 
Dandruff  qiickly  reYnoved.  A  matchless  Hair 
Dressing.     Its  perfume  rich  and  rare. 


For  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Throat  and  Chest  Affections,  and  Skin  Disease. 

lliirlily  Re4*oiu mended  by  the  Medical  Prorevslon. 


One  of  the  Physician  to  H.B.H.  The  Prince  ofWales  writes : 
from  Rheamatism,  so  much  relief  as  Stern's  Fumiline  Baths.' 


*  ^'othiDg  gave  my  paiient,  mfTenng 
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The  Bell  of  St  PauVs. 

By  Walter  BesaOT, 

Part  IL 
CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  DAY  AFTER. 

IF  Laurence  went  again  the  next  morning  to  the  Poet's  study, 
which  cannot  be  denied,  it  was  by  special  invitation — say,  com- 
mand— of  the  Master.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  he  haunted  the 
place.  To  be  sure,  he  lingered  long  after  he  had  paid  his  daily  tri- 
bute of  generous  appreciation  ;  and  that  was  in  a  laudable  hope  of 
finding  an  opportunity  for  seeing  and  talking  with  Althea.  He  had 
lost  a  most  beautiful  chance  that  last  night  had  given  him — ^your 
true  lover  is  always  finding  and  losing  and  finding  again  such  oppor- 
tunities, for  the  mood  must  suit  the  time  and  the  occasion  must 
find  the  mind  ready :  and  he  who  most  truly  loves  finds  it  the 
hardest  to  speak,  and  sometimes  the  maiden  runs  away.  But  the 
God  who  provides  the  opportunity  takes  long  to  forgive  when  one 
is  thrown  away.  Laurence  had  to  go  at  last  without  seeing  his' 
mistress.  Thus  he  was  punished:  and  thus  for  a  few  days  more' 
Love  continued  to  punish  him. 

Althea  was,  in  fact,  all  the  morning  in  her  own  room.  She 
was  on  the  stairs  about  to  descend  when  she  heard  her  lover's ' 
footstep.  Then  she  ran  back  and  stood  unseen  upon  the  landing, 
and  listened  while  he  walked  into  the  study  and  greeted  her 
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father.     She  blushed  because  she  knew  very  well  that   he  was 
come  in  the  hope  of  seeing  her — however   great  might  be  his 
admiration  of  her  father's  genius:    she  trembled  because   she 
knew  what  he  wanted  to  say  to  her  and  because  she  still  felt  the 
warm  pressure  of  his  hand,  and  heard  his  voice,  soft  and  sweet. 
She  sat  down  and  listened.     The  whole  morning  through  she  sat 
listening ;  from  the  room  below  came  up  the  cadenced  droning  of 
her  father*8  voice,  while  he  read  his  poems :  once  or  twice  there 
was  an  interruption — a  word  or  two — from  his  companion.     Then 
the  sing-song  of  the  voice  began  again.   All  the  morning  through : 
and  she  had  no  desire  to  do  anything :  she  did  not  tire,  listening 
and  thinking,  and  waiting.    She  sat  quite  still,  her  hands  in  her 
lap,  with  the  gracious  smile  upon  her  lips,  and  the  serious  light 
in  her  eyes,  which  belong  towoman  at  her  best.    The  effect  of  the 
smiling  lip  and  the  serious*  eye  has  never  yet,  so  far  as  I  know, 
been  produced  by  mere  man.    If  the  masculine  person  is  happy, 
he  laughs :  if  he  is  (Juite  young  or  yet  but  half  civilised,  he 
laughs  and  capers  and  sings :  he  even  ties  on  a  horse's  tail  and 
claps  horns  on  his  head  and  takes  a  double  flute,  and,  in  the  guise 
of  a  Satyr,  dances  round  an  Etruscan  Vase.    But  the  Woman  who 
has  made  him  happy,  leoks  on  with  serious  eyes  and  smiling  lips. 

When  Laurence  at  length  departed,. Althea  opened  her  door 
and  went  downstairs,  her  face  composed  and  grave :  nor  could  any 
oiie  guess  the  tumult  and  the  joy  that  filled  her  soul  because  now 
she  knew  indeed  that  she  was  loved  and  because  she  was  ready  to 
give  her  lover  all  he  asked,  her  heart,  her  thoughts,  her  life,  her 
very  soul.  Her  father,  thinking  that  all  these  things  were  his 
own  and  going  to  remain  his  own — such  is  the  fondness  of  a 
parent  and  so  great  is  the  selfishness  of  man — informed  her  that 
he  had  passed  a  delightful  morning  and  that  his  friend,  Mr. 
Waller,  really  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  keep  away  from  that 
Temple  of  the  Muse — *  And  yet,  my  dear,  with  so  profound  a  love 
for  poetry,  he  lacks  entirely,  he  tells  me,  the  power  of  poetic 
expression.    It  is,  indeed,  surprising ! ' 

Laurence  wondered  where  she  could  be:  when  he  left  the 
poet  he  looked  into  the  opposite  room — Althea's  work-box  stood 
on  the  table  but  she  was  not  there.  She  was  perhaps  on  the 
river.  But  no :  the  tide  was  at  its  lowest :  her  boat  lay  wretched, 
ashamed,  self-conscious,  upon  the  mud.  Was  she  by  chance  sit- 
ting with  Cassie  ?  No,  Cassie  was  sitting  by  herself,  her  head  in 
her  hands,  abandoned  to  melancholy  reflections  and  the  natural 
flatness  of  things  after  a  day  of  festivity. 
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'  Before  her  on  the  table  lay  the  *  things'  which  had  now 
arrived :  there  they  were — the  lovely  chiffons,  the  gloves  and  the 
glove-boxes  and  the  bottles  of  scent, — ^yet  they  failed  to  bring  her 
comfort.  Girls  may  amuse  themselves  with  gauds  at  times :  yet 
they  know  very  well  that  after  all  there  is  but  one  thing  in  the 
world  which  is  of  real  importance.  And  that  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  pile  of  pretty  things  upon  the  table. 

<  Oh,  Mr.  Waller,'  she  cried,  *  to  think  that  you  have  bought 
all  these  things ! ' 

*  They  are  for  Althea  and  for  you.  But  you  will  give  Flavia 
some  of  them.' 

'  If  I  had  had  them  a  month  ago  they  would  have  made  me 
happy.    But  now ' 

*  Now,  Cassie,  you  have  learned  that  the  world  is  much  wider 
than  it  seemed,  and  you  have  observed  that  it  contains  many 
thousands  of  young  men ' 

*  Oh  1 '  she  cried,  •  you  don't  know.    How  should  you  know  ?  ' 
It  was  a  cry  of  pain.     So  Ariadne  might  have  wept  over  the 

beads  which  came  too  late  to  please  her. 

*  If  such  things  could  make  you  happy,  Cassie,'  said  Laurence. 
<  You  should  have  the  whole  shopful.' 

She  shook  her  head  mournfully.  Observe  that  with  her  sister 
Flavia  she  still  carried  herself  with  an  affectation  of  having  nothing 
on  her  mind.  She  would  not  confess  to  the  companion  of  her 
whole  life,  from  whom  she  had  never  been  separated ;  but  to  this 
young  man,  this  stranger,  she  told  all.  And  yet  he  did  not  love 
her,  nor  did  he  pretend  t6  love  her.  Perhaps  a  girl  may  find  it 
easier  to  confess  to  a  man  than  to  another  woman:  men  are 
always  ready  to  judge  a  woman  kindly  and  are  quick  to  find 
excuses  for  her.  Perhaps  there  was  a  certain  sympathetic  power 
in  this  young  man  which  made  him  fraternal. 

He  stood  over  her,  looking  down  with  eyes  of  pity. 

*  Cassie,  my  child,'  he  said.  *The  other  girl — the  one  who 
was  tricked  so  infamously,  you  know,  by  a  wretch — directly 
she  understood  what  an  amazing  Wretch  he  really  was,  shook  him 
out  of  her  heart,  jast  as  she  might  have  shaken  a  viper  off  her 
dress.  Then  she  went  her  own  way  and  presently  began  to  sing 
again  jast  as  if  nothing  had  happened.' 

*  Oh  I  you  don't  know,'  she  repeated. 

*  To  be  sure,  she  went  quite  away  from  him — a  long  way  off — • 
where  she  would  never  see  him  again  and  never  hear  anything 
more  about  him  or  be  reminded  of  him,' 
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*  Oh !    To  go  right  anfey — never  to  be  reminded  any  more  !  * 

*  Yea — ^would  you  like  to  go  away  ?  ' 

^  If  I  should  like !  But  it  is  no  use.  And  besides  how  could 
I  leave  everybody — Althea  and  all  ?  ' 

*Ah!  How  to  leave  Althea?  Well — courage — and  a  little 
patience  yet.  Courage !  I  feel  almost  as  if  my  Christian  name  was 
Claudius.    Shall  I  prophesy  a  little?     But  no :  best  wait  a  little/ 

He  left  her  and  walked  away.     His  wandering  steps  led  liim 
round  about  the  streets  of  Poet  and  Player  Land  where  Althea 
had  walked  with  him.     She  was  with  him  still  in  imagination. 
He  heard  her  voice  ^  Here  is  the  Bear  Garden :  this  is  the  famoaa 
Rose  Theatre,  and  here  is  the  Globe  where  they  are  playing 
Macbeth  this  very  hour.'    Presently,  having  been  in  a  dream,  ho 
Hwoke  and  found  himself  in  the  Bridge  Eoad  and  opposite  the 
house  which  bore  outside  the  announcement  that  J.  Mayes  had 
succeeded  S.  Norbery.    He  remembered  his  promise  to  csdl  again 
and  he  knocked  at  the  office-door. 

Mr.  Mayes  was,  as  usual,  engaged  in  casting  up  accounts  with 
the  assistance  of  a  fat  forefinger.  ^ 

*  Oh  ! '  he  said,  looking  up.  *  It's  you,  is  it  ?  You're  the  young 
gentleman  from  Australia.  Well,  sir,  and  what  might  you  h4 
wanting  now  ? ' 

*  I  have  merely  looked  in,  Mr.  Mayes,  as  I  promised,  just  to 
ask  how  you  are  getting  on  with  that  search — after  the  will,  you 
know,  that  you  signed  thirty  years  ago.' 

*  Eight  years  ago,  you  mean.' 

*  No,  thirty  years  ago,  if  you  please.' 

Observe  that  by  continually  reading  the  will,  repeating  the 
dates,  and  observing  the  circumstances  as  they  must  have 
happened,  coupled  with  electric  treatment,  Mr.  Mayes  thought 
himself  gradually  arriving  at  a  distant  recollection  of  the  events. 
The  outlines  of  his  picture  were  a  little  blurred  and  the  whole 
thing  had  still  a  tendency  to  become  a  dissolving  view.  Now  at 
the  reminder  of  that  other  event  which  he  remembered  without 
any  blurring  of  outline  at  all,  the  imaginary  picture  dissolved 
immediately  and  Mr.  Mayes  fell  back  into  that  quagmire  of 
bewilderment  from  which  he  thought  he  was  gradually  lifting 
himself. 

*  I  say  eight  years,'  he  repeated.  But  he  grew  red  in  the  ftice. 
*  What  do  you  know  about  it  ?  What's  the  good  of  talking  to  J-ou 
about  it  ? ' 

*  I  see.  If  you  had  found  the  paper  you  would  have  told  me. 
Go  on(  looking  for  it.' 
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'  Perhaps  I've  found  something  a  good  deal  more  important, 
Mister.  But  that's  my  business.  If  you've  nothing  more  to 
say '  v^  } 

*  Nothing  more.' 

*  Then,  Sir,  you  needn't  waste  my  time  any  longer.  My  time 
is  my  money.' 

*  Pity  then,  that  there  are  only  twenty-four  hours  of  money 
to  spend.     Good  morning,  Mr.  Majes.' 

Laurence  crossed  the  Bridge  slowly,  with  the  faint  hope  that 
he  might  meet  Althea  upon  it.  But  she  was  not  there.  He 
looked  down  upon  Thames  Street :  perhaps  she  was  on  her  way 
to  or  from  St.  Leonard  le  Size.  The  street  was  very  full  of  people 
all  rushing  about,  and  the  air  was  darkened  by  bales  and  casks 
being  hoisted  to  the  upper  floors  of  warehouses ;  but  he  could  not 
see  Althea  anywhere.  In  fact  she  was  at  that  moment  sitting  at 
the  early  dinner  with  her  father  and  her  uncle,  graciously  dis- 
pensing with  liberal  hand  an  autumnal  plum  pie,  which  moderns 
weakly  call  plum  tart. 

The  baffled  lover  turned  his  steps  westward,  and  walked 
through  the  City.  When  he  got  into  Fleet  Street  he  remembered 
the  very  remarkable  reception  or  ovation  accorded  to  the  Poet. 
And  in  order  to  clear  up  a  certain  suspicion  he  bought  a 
Sporting  Paper.  Yes :  it  was  as  he  suspected.  The  Poet  was 
indeed  a  popular  favourite — the  youth  of  New  South  Wales 
are  not  altogether  to  seek  in  the  matter  of  sport — no  more 
popular  favourite  had  been  known  for  many  years.  Yet  Mr.  Inda- 
gine  had  hastily  jumped  to  a  conclusion  not  warranted  by  the 
facts.  For,  in  fact,  the  excitement  was  caused  by  an  approaching 
event  in  which  Fleet  Street  was  interested  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  with  every  lane,  court,  alley,  printing-press  and  newspaper 
office.  In  this  event  the  Poet  was  to  play  a  part :  and  the  event 
was  a  duello:  and  the  Poet  was  the  descriptive  name  by  which 
the  favourite  was  known:  and  professionally  he  was  a  prize-fighter. 

This  point  cleared  up,  Laurence  drove  to  the  Club  of  which  he 
was  a  temporary  member,  and  sat  there  all  the  afternoon,  writing 
to  his  mother  a  faithful  account  of  most  that  had  passed — not  all, 
because  a  young  man  cannot  tell  everything  to  his  mother — not 
even  if  he  is  a  Frenchman.  And,  as  regards  Althea  in  connection 
with  the  winged  boy,  Laurence  as  yet  preserved  silence. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CLAUDIA    AND   FLAV|A. 

In  the  evening  he  remembered  Claudia's  invitation.  The  Pro- 
phetess lived  in  a  small  house  near  her  own  chapel — that  is  to 
say,  in  Union  Street.  Her  house  was  distinguished  from  the  rest 
in  the  daytime  partly  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  private  house 
—the  rest  being  shops — and  partly  by  its  cleanliness,  its  fresh 
bright  paint,  the  boxes  of  flowers  in  the  windows,  and  the  white 
doorstep.  How  could  one  who  prophesies  present  so  dingy  an 
exterior  as  her  more  obscure  neighbours?  If  one  is  only  a 
workman  employed  in  Barclay  and  Perkins',  and  is  not  specially 
distinguished  by  gifts  spiritual,  and  never  goes  to  Church  or 
Chapel  at  all,  it  matters  very  little  if  the  landlord  does  refuse  to 
paint  the  house,  and  if  the  doorstep  continues  black.  Indeed, 
although  so  excellent  an  example  is  oflFered  in  Redcross  Street 
close  by,  it  must  be  confessed  that  Aesthetically  Union  Street  is 
still  far,  very  far,  behind  Bedford  Park.  The  door  was  opened,  by 
a  neat  little  maid  in  the  whitest  of  caps  and  aprons.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  congregation,  and  she  thought  it  the  highest 
privilege  in  the  world  to  be  allowed  to  work  for  the  Prophetess^ 
Sister  Claudia,  and  a  cause  for  laudable  pride  and  uplifting.  She 
might,  also,  have  piqued  herself,  had  she  chosen,  upon  being  the 
only  servant  in  the  whole  of  the  street,  and  of  many  adjacent 
streets,  but  this  kind  of  pride — pride  statistical — tempted  her  not. 
Mostly  she  watched  her  mistress  and  anticipated  her  wants,  made 
her  tea  strong  and  served  her  toast  hot,  kept  her  things  tidy  and 
the  house  clean ;  listened  to  her  in  Chapel  and  wondered  how  it 
was  done,  and  hoped  that  she  herself  might  some  day — but  that 
was  the  hope  common  to  all  the  sisters  of  the  Early  Church.  If 
one  woman  be  so  gifted,  why  not  others  ? 

The  girl  received  Laurence  as  if  she  knew  and  expected  him. 

*You  are  Mr.  Waller,'  she  whispered,  admitting  him,  and 
closing  the  door  noiselessly.  *  Of  course  Sister  Claudia  knew  you 
were  coming.     This  way.     She  is  in  her  own  room.' 

The  narrow  passage  was  covered  with  a  thick  carpet,  which 
made  their  footsteps  noiseless:  the  house-  seemed  profoundly 
silent :  a  lamp  stood  on  a  bracket  with  a  coloured  shade  over  it, 
which  lent  an  unreal  and  mysterious  light.  Laurence  began  to 
feel  as  if  he  were  being  conducted  to  the  shrine  of  Apollo's  own 
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PropheteBs  by  an  attendant  Virgin,  one  of  those  who  Burrounded 
.the  Oracle  and  laid  flowers  upon  the  altar. 

The  girl  gently  opened  the  door  of  what,  in  former  days, 
would  have  been  called  the  back  parlour,  and  lifted  a  heavy 
curtain  which  hung  across  it  within,  motioning  to  Laurence.  He 
obeyed  and  entered. 

He  found  himself  in  a  room  which,  to  begin  with,  was  full  of 
flowers.  Flowers  were  in  vases  on  the  mantelshelf  and  on  the  table 
and  on  the  low  bookcase.  The  air  was  heavy  with  their  perfume. 
The  toom  was  famished  with  a  sofa,  an  easy  chair,  and  three  or 
four  ordinary  chairs :  a  large  Bible  lay  open  on  the  table :  heavy 
curtains  hung  across  the  window  and  the  door :  there  was  a  fire 
in  the  grate  though  the  evening  was  not  cold :  and  Sister  Claudi^i 
sat  in  the  easy  chair  beside  it. 

Among  the  Brethren  it  was  well  known  that  those  who  sat  in 
Bister  Claudia's  room  began  presently  to  experience  many  singular 
sensations.  Their  experience  difiered.  Some  of  them  were  con- 
tented to  feel  their  heads  go  round ;  others  declared  that  they 
lost  themselves  altogether,  and  were  rapt  in  visions,  seein^f 
,things  ineffable  :  others,  again,  heard  voices  whispering  words  of 
infinite  comfort  and  joy  unspeakable,  but  no  one  could  remember, 
afterwards,  what  they  were :  others  declared  that  the  hearts  of 
true  believers  glowed  within  them  while  they  sat  in  that  roqp^-; 
jand  some  there  were  who  testified  that  they  had  even  been  mov^ 
by  the  influence  of  the  place  and  the  presence  of  the  Prophetess 
to  repent  and  to  confess  their  sins  on  the  spot.  One  thing  at 
least  was  certain :  that  the  room  was  always  full  of  flowerp, 
and  that  there  was  always  a  fire  burning,  and  that  the  air  was 
always  that  of  the  hottest  room  in  a  conservatory  of  tropicj^l 
plants. 

As  for  Laurence,  he  found  the  atmosphere  so  hot  and  heavy, 
that  while  Sister  Claudia  was  greeting  him  and  pressing  his  hands, 
he  felt  dizzy  and  faint.  The  little  sweet->voieed  woman  in  the 
black  silk  dress^  who  murmured  so  gracious  a  welcome  in  a 
musical  whisper,  seemed  as  if  she  and  her  room  and  her  voice 
'and  all  belonged  to  a  dream. 

*  *  Cousin  Laurence,'  she  said,  *  I  knew  you  would  come  to-nigh^. 
Not  by  any  gift  or  vision.  Not  at  all.  I  claim  nothing  of  that 
kind,  yon  understand.  Felix — ^you  know  that  great  son  of  mine 
—told  me  you  had  come  back — and  I  said  to  myself  "He  will 
apend  the  fir^t  day  with  his  friends  in  New  Thames  Street  and  he 
will  call  on  me  the  day  after."   J  was  right.    Sit  down^-the  room 
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makes  you  a  little  giddy,  perhaps.  That  is  because  I  always  like 
my  room  warm.  And  the  scent  of  the  flowers  is  heavy.  Sit  down. 
It  will  pass  away.' 

The  giddiness  did  pass  in  a  few  moments.  When  Laurence 
came  to  himself  Claudia  was  murmuring  pleasantly — what  had  she 
been  talking  about  ?  And  she  was  laughing  softly  and  musically 
— a  cheerful  sympathetic  laugh,  as  one  who  has  a  feelings  for 
youth  and  the  world,  and  not  in  the  least  like  one  who  is  a 
recluse,  a  saintly  abbess,  or  the  Head  of  a  Connection. 

*I  knew  that  you  would  come,  Laurence — I  shall  call   you 
Laurence,  just  as  if  I  had  known  you  all  my  life — let  me  look  at 
you  again.    I  have  only  seen  you  once  before,  you  know,  when  you 
came  to  the  Chapel  with  Flavia.    Yes — ^yes — ^you  are  Lucy's 
child.    You  have  her  eyes — but  they  are  more  like  Florry's :  and 
her  mouth — yet  that  is  more  like  Florry's,  as  well.  •  But   you 
are  so  tall — so  tall.     Lucy  was  a  little  woman.    All  the  women  in 
our  family  are  little.   And  look  at  my  great  giant  of  a  son.    Why, 
he  is  bigger  than  you.   And  how  is  my  cousin  Lucy  after  all  these 
years  ? ' 

*  She  was  very  well  when  I  heard  by  the  last  mail.  My  father, 
you  know,  has  greatly  prospered  and  we  are  rich  people.* 

*  Lucy  rich! '  she  laughed  pleasantly.  *  Oh !  poor  Lucy — what 
a  change  from  the  old  days  !  Lucy  rich  and  dressed  in  silks  and 
everything,  with  her  own  servants !  I  can  hardly  understand  it* 
Well,  I  am  very  glad.  You  shall  tell  me  all  about  it.  I  am  very 
glad.     Tell  her,  Laurence,  that  I  said  so.    I  was  never  a  party  to 

.  the  coolness.  It  was  all  Cornelia's  doing.  She  took  a  huff  because 
ehe  thought  Lucy  should  not  have  gone  to  Mr,  Norbery  without 
consulting  us.' 

*  Oh ! '  said  Laurence,  *  it  was  ever  so  long  ago.    Surely  it 
.  must  be  forgotten  by  this  time.' 

The  wise  woman  shook  her  head. 

*You  don't  know  the  world,'  she  said.  *You  are  young. 
Cousins  and  sisters  don't  forget  slights.  We  never  spoke  to  Lucy 
after  that,  and  when  she  married  we  were  not  even  told  of  it,  let 
alone  being  invited  to  the  wedding,  which  we  had  no  right  to 
expect  and  no  call  to  complain  about,  as  I  always  told  Cornelia.' 

*  I  am  sure  my  mother  has  long  since  forgotten ' 

*  All  I  can  say  is  that  after  the  way  Cornelia  behaved  to  your 
mother  I  was  surprised — I  was  indeed — ^when  I  heard  that  you'd 
gone  to  stay  in  the  very  house.  I  thought  she  would  have  had 
more  spirit,    Quite  surprised  I  wqs,' 
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This  familiar  talk,  in  such  a  place  which  only  wanted  an  altar, 
a  pot  of  incense  and  a  tripod  or  so  to  make  it  a  most  beautiful 
cdld  or  innermost  sanctuary,  struck  Laurence  with  a  sense  of 
incongruity.  But  even  a. Prophetess  must  have  some  sort  of  social 
position  to  begin  with,  and  when  Claudia  was  a  girl  a  great  deal  of 
family  conversation  turned  upon  the  behaviour  of  their  cousius 
and  their  friends.  Few  of  them,  in  her  circle,  consistently  lived 
up  to  the  lofty  standard  required  by  ViccFimus  Cottle.  In  such 
cases  it  was  due  to  Cornelia,  the  eldest  daughter,  rather  than  to 
€laudia,  to  let  them  know  and  feel  the  reality  and  consequences 
of  their  backslidings.  Therefore  Lucy's  sins,  whatever  they  had 
been,  were  followed  and  punished  by  a  coolness. 

*  So  Lucy  has  done  well.  To  look  at  you  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  she  has  done  well.  I  am  very  glad.  Does  she  ever  talk  about 
us  and  the  Bank  and  old  times  ? ' 

^  She  told  me  to  seek  out  my  cousins  and  to  do  for  them  any- 
thing I  could,  provided  they  want  any  help.  As  you  know,  I  have 
not  yet  told  them  who  I  am.' 

*  It  was  kind  of  Lucy.  But  she  always  had  the  best  heart  in 
the  world.  Dear  me  !  Lucy !  Florry !  It  seems  like  yesterday 
when  we  were  all  young  together.  Lucy  and  Florry!  How 
pretty  they  were,  both  of  them !  Ob,  my  dear  boy,  if  I  could 
only  show  you  that  pretty  pair  as  they  were  when  they  were 
eighteen  and  nineteen.  But  there  !  A  son  can  never  know  what 
his  mother  was  like  when  she  was  young.  It  is  a  pad  thing 
for  her  to  think  of  when  she  is  old  and  has  lost  her  beauty. 
Florry  was  the  prettier  of  the  two,  according  to  some — of  course 
we  shall  be  beautiful  again  in  the  world  to  come.  But  yet — 
Florry  wasn't  so  serious  and  so  steady  as  her  sister,  though  she 
certainly  was  prettier.     Poor  Florry !     Poor  dear  Florry ! ' 

*  What  became  of  her  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know,'  Claudia  replied  shortly.  *  Don't  ask  me.  If 
any  one  knows  it's  Cornelia.  Julia  was  fondest  of  Lucy,  but 
Florry  wats  my  favourite,  poor  thing !  And  now  we  are  all  old 
women.  I  am  past  fifty  now,  and  so  is  your  mother — and — '  the 
tears  came  into  her  eyes.  *  The  sight  of  you  brings  back  the  old 
times,  my  dear  boy.  You  are  so  handsome  and  so  tall,  and  you 
are  so  like  your  aunt  Florry  though  she  was  so  little.  Well — 
you  came  to  find  us  out  and  to  offer  us  help  if  we  wanted  it.' 
She  took  his  hand  again  and  pressed  it  in  motherly  fashion. 
*As  for  me,  I  want  no  help.  My  people  keep  me.  Though 
)We  are  not  rich|  we  9hare  what  we  have,  apd  it  is  enough.    But 
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on  the  Bank  I  am  afraid  they  will  be  soon  in  sad  straits.  My 
brother  Lucius  cannot  find  another  place :  it  was  a  thousand,  pities 
that  he  was  not  brought  up  to  something — but  the  Academy  fell 
oif  sadly  towards  the  end :  all  the  respectable  boys  went  to  St* 
Olave's  and  St.  Saviour's— and  there  was  no  money.  And  G^ssie 
has  lost  her  place,  too.  How  they  are  all  going  to  live  I  cannot 
tell.  If  they  have  to  sell  the  house  it  will  be  like  parting  with 
all  the  history  and  the  dignity  of  the  Family.  That  would  bo 
dreadful,  and  we  have  been  so  respectable,  Laurence,'  she  added 
pathetically,  *  We  have,  indeed.  Nobody  was  ever  more  looked 
up  to  than  my  father  and  your  great-uncle.' 

*  I  hope  they  will  not  have  to  sell  the  house.  We  will  con- 
sider and  do  what  we  can.     I  will  consult  you.' 

*  Thank  you,  Laurence,  You  are  so  strong  and  tall  that  it 
makes  one  feel  you  are  able  to  do  everything.  And  now  I  do 
want  your  help — for  Felix — for  my  son.' 

^  I  have  already  had  a  long  talk  with  Felix.  He  wants  to  go 
to  Australia.* 

^  Yes,  my  poor  boy  is  not  happy.  I  thought  it  was  a  good 
thing  for  him  when  he  got  into  the  Accountant's  Department  of 
the  Brewery,  but  he  doesn't  like  desk  work.  I  tell  him  he  can't 
be  always  running  races  and  playing  football.  He  wants  an  out- 
door life.' 

*  Perhaps  my  father  could  help  him  to  that.' 

*  Then  he  frets  because  of  Cassie.  The  poor  boy  has  been  in 
love  with  his  cousin  all  his  life.  He  used  to  call  her  his  wife 
when  they  were  only  little  things.  And  she  is  a  pretty  girl,  isn't 
she  ?  I  was  like  her  once.  Oh !  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  Boys  are 
10.  And  he  frets  because  of  the  Chapel.  He  will  never  have  a 
right  feeling  for  the  Connection  unless  he  goes  away,  when  perr 
haps  he  may  remember  it.  He  likes  St.  Saviour's  better  although 
his  mothier  has  taken  the  place  she  now  holds.'  The  mother 
sighed.  The  Prophetess  sat  up  and  smiled  with  conscious  pride. 
It  was  indeed  a  unique  position  which  she  occupied.  *  Take  him 
away  with  you,  Laurence.  I  will  let  him  go  willingly,  even  if  I 
never  seen  him  again,  so  long  as  it  is  for  his  own  good.  If  he 
stays  here,  what  with  his  rage  against  the  young  man  who  has 
behaved  so  villainously,  and  his  galling  office  work,  there  will  be 
mischief  done,' 

*  He  shall  go  with  me,  if  he  likes,'  said  Laurence."^*^Myjrather 
will  find  something  for  him  to  do.' 

.    /As  for  that  young  man — evil  will  fall  upon  him.:  jiidgmenfc 
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wiU  overtake  him:  remember  that.  Be  sm'prised  at  nothiDg. 
Bat  remember  I  told  you  that  the  ungodly  should  fall  into  the 
trap  that  he  had  laid  for  others.' 

Then  she  fell  to  talking  quite  freely  and  naturally  about  her 
boy  and  of  what  could  be  made  of  him  and  how  he  was  the  best 
of  sons,  though  not  as  yet  converted,  and  of  what  a  splendid  success 
he  would  make  of  life  if  he  only  had  a  fair  start,  and  so  forth, 
the  Prophetess  being  entirely  lost  for  the  moment.  But  while 
she  spoke  other  voices  were  heard  outside  the  door,  and  the  cur- 
tain was  pulled  aside,  and  Flavia  appeared  holding  by  the  hand 
^-in  fact  dragging  by  the  hand— the  Chevalier. 

*You  here,  Mr.  Waller?'  she  cried  in  astonishment.  *But 
never  mind.  I  don't  care  if  all  the  world  knows,  though  I  thought 
I  would  tell  Aunt  Claudia  first.' 

*  What  has  happened,  Flavia?  Don't  tell  me  that  you  have 
lost  your  place  as  well  as  your  sister.' 

*  No,  I  haven't,  Aunt.  My  place  is  my  own  and  I  mean  to 
keep  it.    Aant  Claudia,  I  can't  stand  it  any  longer.' 

*  Well,  Flavia?' 

*  Oh,'  she  replied  breathlessly,  ^  I  have  told  him  what  I  think,  and 
though  I've  had  a  world  of  trouble  to  persuade  him  to  it  he's  come 
round  at  last  and  IVe  brought  him  here  to  talk  it  over  with  you.' 

The  Chevalier  bowed  his  head  gravely.  Then  he  took  Flavia's 
hand  and  raised  it  to  his  lips,  with  the  politeness  expected  of  his 
Tank.  As  for  the  girl,  her  flushed  cheek  and  bright  eyes  clearly 
showed  that  something  quite  unusual  had  happened.  Whatever 
it  was  it  beautified  her.  She  was  carried  out  of  herself :  she  no 
longer  had  the  air  of  conscious  propriety  which  generally  reminded 
one  of  her  aunt  Cornelia. 

*  Oh  I  Chevalier,'  she  murmured  out  of  a  full  heart.  Then, 
flashing  into  a  spirit  which  no  one  would  ever  have  suspected  of 
her — *  Aunt  Claudia !  I  declare  there  isn't  such  a  good  man  in 
all  the  world  as  the  Chevalier.  No — there  isn't,  and  there  isn't  a 
man  in  the  world  so  put  upon  and  ill-treated.  He  has  been  made 
a  slave — ^yes,a  slave — a  white  slave— by  that  Wretch  who  pretends 
that  he  is  his  clerk,  and  isnt  fit  to  black  the  Chevalier's  boots. 
The  man  makes  him  sweep  out  the  office :  he  makes  him, 
actually  as  if  he  was  a  General  at  ten  pounds  a  year,  buy  the  food 
and  cook  it :  yes,  he  makes  him  get  ready  breakfast,  dinner  and 
supper  with  his  own  hands— the  Chevalier  !  Think  of  it !  And 
all  the  rest  of  the  time  the  Wretch  makes  him  work  at  the  desk. 
And  no  pay  at  all—  or  next  to  none.    Nothing  but  his  keep.    / 
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look  at  his  clothes  !  They  are  in  rags.  He  hasn't  got  but  two 
^airs  of  socks  and  not  a  \7h0le  shirt  left,  and  he  has  to  make  his 
own  cloth  shoes  because  he  can't  afford  to  buy  a  newp'r  o'  boots. 
Oh !    The  poor  Chevalier ! ' 

*  Well,  my  dear  ? '  asked  Claudia,  quietly. 

*  Aunt  Claudia,'  she  took  breath  and  considered  a  moment,  *  I 
thought  the  Connection  would  have  interfered.  But  they  are  too 
poor.  I've  spoke  to  Brother  Matthias  and  Sister  Tabitha,  but  they 
both  say  the  Connection  is  too  poor.  So  I  just  resolved  with  my- 
self what  to  do.' 

<  What  is  it?' 

*  I  think  I  can  guess,'  said  Laurence  quietly. 

*  He's  a  man  who  ought  to  have  a  lecture  room  of  his  own  to 
speak  in.  He  is  brimful  and  bursting  with  the  message  that  is 
in  him.  Oh !  Aunty,  even  you  yourself  on  a  Sunday  evening 
haven't  got  a  more  splendid  message  to  deliver.'  The  Chevalier 
shook  his  head  gravely,  but  whether  in  denial  or  not  is  not  known. 
*  For  it  is  not  only  the  Gospel  of  Love — ^you  taught  him  that — ^but 
the  Gospel  of  I/)ve  applied  to  life — to  all  our  lives  and  to  all  the 
work  of  the  world.  Not  only  to  saving  our  own  souls,  but  to  alter- 
ing the  whole  world.  You  must  hear  him  talk.  He  is  nothing 
better  than  a  prisoner  now.  And  he  is  old.  If  he  is  kept  in  his 
prison  much  longer  he  will  die.  If  we  set  him  free,  he  will  live  a 
great  many  years  perhaps  and  deliver  his  message.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Claudia,  thoughtfully.  *  If  he  really  has  such  a 
message.  But  many  brethren  and  sisters  too  have  come  to  me 
declaring  that  they  have  a  Message  to  deliver  and  they  hadn't,  my 
dear.  They  had  nothing  but  the  desire  to  have  a  Message. 
Chevalier,  what  have  you  to  tell  us  ? ' 

The  Chevalier  lifted  his  head  and  raised  his  hand.  Then  he 
spoke  solemnly.  *  I  have  to  preach  the  Equality  of  Christian  Love. 
Not  as  you  preach  it.  Sister  Claudia,  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the 
brethren,  but  for  the  material  happiness  of  the  whole  world.  I  have 
to  make  mankind  love  each  other,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  their 
Heavenly  Lord,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  their  brotherhood.  Then  all 
injustice  will  cease,  all  self-seeking  and  oppressions.  You  show  us 
how  to  save  our  souls,  as  Flavia  said.  I  will  show  the  world  how 
to  save  their  lives — by  Christian  love,  by  brotherly  love.  I  shall 
take  the  doctrine  of  the  Early  Church  out  into  the  world  and 
teach  it  over  again  to  all  mankind.  We  are  all  equals :  we  are 
all  brothers:  there  is  none  greater  and  none  less  among  us. 
Sister  Claudia,  I  will  set  open  your  doors  %  I  will  break  down  the 
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w&lU  of  your  little  dhapel :  I  will  give  to  all  the  world  what  you 
have  given  to  the  Connection.' 

*  It  is  well  spoken,'  said  Sister  Claudia,  watching  him  with  eyes 
that  looked  fall  of  fire  in  the  crimson  light  of  the  lamp. 

*  I  dreamed,  at  first,  of  lecturing  on  Humauity  and  its  Eights. 
Bat  I  now  see  that  I  was  providentially  restrained.  I  must  preach, 
not  lecture.  I  must  be  an  Apostle,  not  a  Professor.  It  is  by 
Apostles  that  the  cause  is  advanced,  and  an  Apostle  may  be  a 
martyr,' 

*  You  gave  me  your  card  once.  Chevalier,' said  Laurence.  *I 
had  forgotten  it.  I  will  find  you  a  Hall  to  begin  with  if  you 
please.' 

But  the  Chevalier  paid  no  attention  to  this  interruption* 

*  The  Time  has  come,'  he  said,  ^  and  the  Means.  As  for  the 
Means,  Flavia  has  told  you.  I  would  not  at  first  consent,  for  she 
is  twenty  and  I  am  seventy.  There  seemed  too  great  a  difference 
between  us.' 

<  He  is  only  forty-nine  years  and  nine  months  and  twenty  days 
older  than  me,'  said  Flavia.  *  Difference  ?  Nonsense  I  What's 
that?' 

*  A  girl,  then,  has  been  found — ^gracious,  self-sacrificing,  noble 
— ^who  will  set  me  free.' 

<  I  am  going  to  marry  him,'  said  Flavia,  calmly.  ^  It  is  the 
only  way  out  of  it.  I've  got  twenty-five  shillings  a  week :  we 
shall  make  it  enough.  He  is  the  most  frugal  of  men  and  the 
kindest  heart  as  well  as  the  noblest.  But  I  don't  know  what 
father  will  say.' 

<  What  do  you  say.  Chevalier  ? ' 

*  What  can  I  say  ? '    Tears  stood  in  the   nobleman's   eyes. 

*  She  finds  me  in  a  prison :  she  offers  to  let  me  out :  she  finds  me 
full  of  my  message  :  she  enables  me  to  deliver  it :  she  is  young 
and  I  am  old  :  my  time  for  Love  is  over,  yet  she  brings  me  Love  : 
she  sacrifices  herself  to  me.  What  can  I  say  ?  What  do  you 
expect  me  to  say  ?  ' 

Claudia  looked  at  Lauience.  There  were  questions  in  her 
eyes. 

*  Yes,'  he  said,  rising.  *  I  will  leave  these  lovers  with  you. 
Sister  Claudia.  Perhaps  they  could  do  no  better.  Flavia,  you 
understand  what  you  are  doing.  Yes,  I  am  sure  you  do.  You 
will  make  this  good  man  happy.  I  do  not  think  that  you  will 
ever  repent  your  sacrifice.'  Then  he  laughed  lightly.  *  When 
you  (>re  the  wife  of  the  Chevalier  what  shall  we  have  to  call  you  ?  '• 
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^1  shall  not  take  my  husband's  title/  said  Flavia  of  tlie 
Telegraph  Department.  *  1  have  made  up  my  mind  to  remain 
simple  Mrs,  De  Heyn,  In  the  Early  Church,  Aunt  Claudia,  they 
dropped  their  titles.' 

•  I  came  to  London  on  a  holiday,'  Laurence  addressed  himseli, 
an  hour  later,  to  the  Shade  of  Vicesimus  in  the  Best  Bed  Room. 
*  I  was  told  to  find  out  my  cousins,  and  learn  what  they  were 
doing.  I  have  now  got  a  family,  a  whole  family,  a  most  inte- 
resting family  upon  my  hands,  and  I  hope  my  mother  will  be 

satisfied  and  pleased.    I  have  also  found '  he  paused   and 

smoked  in  meditation  for  a  while,  watching  the  smoke  curling  in 
the  air ;  ^  and  I  hope,'  he  added,  not  finishing  his  sentence,  ^  that 
my  mother  will  be  pleased  with  that  as  well.' 


CHAPTEIl  XXV. 

AN  INCREASE  TO   TfiE  FAMILY. 


It  was  a  singular  circumstance  that  all  the  misfortunes  of  this  veiy 
respectable  family  should  arrive  together,  like  a  troop  of  comedians, 
and  that  at  the  very  time  of  the  unknown  cousin's  arrival.  Con- 
sider. Before  he  came  Lucius  was  happy  in  the  possession  of  his 
Guarantee,  though  business  was  deplorable.  Cassie  rejoiced  in  the 
possession  of  a  lover  and  of  a  place  where  her  conduct  and  her 
pleasing  manners  gave  every  satisfaction.  Flavia  had  not  assumed 
the  sole  responsible  charge  of  an  elderly  philanthropist.  Nay, 
more.  Oliver  had  not  been  tempted  :  consequently,  he  had  not 
fallen.  To  fall,  without  being  tempted,  argues  depravity.  Althea, 
happy  girl,  was  still  fancy  free  and  could  go  forth  to  watch  her 
ghosts  upon  the  river  and  the  river  bank.  Felix,  even  though  he 
loved  his  cousin,  was  not  consumed  with  wrath  on  her  account,  and 
if  he  disliked  his  work,  did  his  best  to  conceal  that  dislike.  And  as 
for  Mr.  Mayes  he  was  still  able  to  remember  the  witnessing  of 
Mr.  Norbery's  Will  thirty  years  ago  without  the  intrusion  of  that 
vacant  space  where  another  group  should  have  been.  Those  who 
believe  in  the  Evil  Eye  might  have  strengthened  their  faith  by  a 
consideration  of  this  case. 

The  family,  large  and  interesting  as  it  was,  became,  as  you  will 
now  see,  larger  and  much  more  interesting.    Nobody,  in  fact,  can 
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Quite  u&cler&tand  the  extent  of  his  own  family,  especially  in  that 
great  class  called  the  Middle,  to  which  most  of  us  have  the  honour 
of  belonging.  If  one  begins  working  backwards  and  sidewardsj 
Vertically  and  horizontally,  quite  surprising  results  may  be  ob- 
tained. A  Milk  Walk,  a  Baptist  Chapel,  a  Board  School,  a  grocer^s 
fihop,  say,  at  Old  Ford,  a  Company  in  a  Line  Begiment,  a  black- 
Bmith's  forge,  a  Bishop's  wife,  may  be  sprung  upon  the  Family  Tree 
when  a  member  of  the  Middle  Class  begins  to  investigate*  For  the 
Middle  Class  is  not  only  the  backbone  of  the  country  but  also  the 
legs  and  the  ribs  and  the  shoulders  of  it,  and  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  toes  and  the  heels  and  the  ankle  joints  of  it.  Therefore 
the  discovery  which  Laurence  was  about  to  make,  though  it  might 
be  romantic,  could  not  be  called  wonderful.  The  only  wonderful 
thing  about  it  was  the  coincidence  of  its  happening  the  very  day 
after  a  certain  conversation.  One  who  writes  a  novel  would 
hesitate  to  introduce  such  a  coincidence,  but  the  plain  historian 
may  safely  venture  to  do  so  because  in  daily  life  they  happen 
continually. 

Think.  At  breakfast  you  have  been  talking  of  a  man,  a 
woman,  or  a  subject.  After  breakfast  you  put  on  your  hat  and  walk 
abroad  upon  your  daily  business  among  the  haunts  of  men.  Pre- 
sently something  happens  to  you  directly  concerned  with  that 
man,  that  woman,  or  that  subject.  You  go  home  in  the  evening 
and  you  tell  the  story,  beginning  with  the  formula,  *  Most  remark- 
able coincidence  I  We  were  talking  of  Jack  Scallawag  this  very 
morning,  saying  that  it  was  ages  since  we  heard  what  had  become 
of  him.  When  I  got  into  town,  there  he  was  at  my  oflBce,  and 
wanted  to  borrow  ten  pounds— confound  him  !  He  didn't  get  it: 
but — most  remarkable  coincidence ! '  It  was  therefore  in  no  way 
remarkable,  but  only  one  of  the  natural  incidents-— the  co-incidents 
—of  everyday  life,  that  the  very  person  of  whom  Sister  Claudia 
was  talking  in  the  evening  should  turn  up  in  the  morning. 

Finding  that  Althea  sat  resolutely  in  the  study  with  her 
father,  and  resisted  every  hint  that  she  should  arise  and  go  forth 
with  him,  Laurence  gave  it  up,  and  wandered  forth  into  the  City, 
where  he  pleased  himself  by  walking  up  one  street  and  down 
another,  lighting  upon  churches  in  unexpected  comers,  bits  of 
churchyards,  each  as  big  as  a  dining-table,  with  tall  warehouses 
round  them,  odd  squares  and  closes,  sometimes  with  a  tree  or  a 
pump  in  them,  winding  lanes,  merchants'  houses,  solid  and  sub- 
stantial, dating  from  the  Great  Fire,  towers  standing  all  by  them- 
selves— there  is  one  in  Mark  Lane  which,  if  it  were  in  some  old 
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French  town,  all  the  visitors  would  crowd  to  see :  and  another  ixi 
Thames  Street,  without  counting  the  fine  old  Tower  of  Hackney — 
and  all  kinds  of  things,  to  the  beauty  of  which  Althea  had  edu- 
cated his  eye.    He  roamed  in  perfect  happiness  up  and  down 
Harp  Lane,  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  Rood  Lane,  Mincing  Lane,  Seething^ 
Lane,  Crutched  Friars,  America  Square,  and  the  Minories.     All 
these  names  he  knew,  and  it  pleased  him  to  read  them  at  the 
corners,  and  to  connect  them  with  their  memories  and  the  girl 
who  had  taught  him  all  these  curious  things.     Then  he  found 
himself  in  a  labyrinth  of  streets  whose  names  told  him  nothing — 
indeed  there  is  nothing  in  the  name  of  Mansell  Street  to  suggest 
Goodoian's  Fields,  or  the  old  Theatre  and  David  Garrick ;  Haydon 
Square  has  no  history.    Great  Alie  Street  has,  it  is  true,  a  certain 
strangeness  of  name  which  provokes  curiosity — was  Alie  a  girl 
— the  toast  of  Whitechapel  ? — was  there  a  Lesser  Alie  as  well  as 
Alie  the  Great?     Prescott  Street,  also  arrogating  to  itself  the 
title  of  Great,  does  not  point  out  the  house  where  Cloudesley 
Shovel  lived :  nor  does  it  record  the  fact  that  here  the  houses  were 
first  distinguished  by  numbers  instead  of  signs.     Civilisation,  like 
religion,  springs  from  the  East  and  travels  westward.     Laurence 
was  beginning  to  think  that  a  cab  would  take  him  in  half  an  hour 
to  Club  and  Lunch  land,  and  that  he  had  perhaps  done  enough 
for  one  morning,  and  that  this  particular  precinct  was  less  inte- 
resting than  some  others,  when  he  became  aware  of  a  woman 
going  slowly  along  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.     At  first,  he 
hardly  remarked  her — there  are  many  poor  women  to  be  seen  in 
this  part  of  London.     Next  he  became  aware  that  he  was  some* 
how  familiar  with  the  figure.     The  woman  was  wretchedly  clad 
— there  are  many  women  in  Loudon  who  are  wretchedly  clad : 
she  crept  along  slowly,  as  if  she  was  feeble :  she  hugged  the 
houses  as  a  ship  may  hug  the  shore.    By  her  carriage,  by  her. 
walk,  by  her  miserable  clothe?,  you  could  discern  the  depths  of 
her  poverty  and  wretchedness.    There  are,  however,  a  great  many 
wretchedly  poor  women  in  London ;  why  did  he  seem  to  remember 
this  woman  ? 

She  stopped  :  on  a  doorstep  lay  a  thick  crust  of  bread,  flung 
there  by  some  child  who  did  not  want  it.  She  snatched  it  with 
eagerness  and  began  ravenously  to  devour  it.  When  she  stooped, 
Laurence  saw  her  face — a  face  thin  and  wan — he  knew  her  then. 
It  was  the  poor  woman  who  had  come  out  of  the  Church  that 
morning  when  he  visited  Cornelia.  Althea  knew  the  woman.. 
She  was  the  Disgrace  to  the  Family. 
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Then — he  knew  not  why — a  vague  feeling  of  disquiet  seized 
him — an  unformed  apprehension  of  he  knew  not  what.  He 
crossed  the  road  swiftly  and  accosted  the  poor  creature. 

^  I  have  seen  you  before/  he  said. 

The  woman  looked  up  and  shook  her  head. 

*  I  do  not  remember  you,  sir.' 

*  You  were  coming  out  of  St.  Leonard's  Church.' 
<  I  go  there  sometimes.* 

*  You  look  in  trouble.     Can  I  help  you  ? ' 

*  Can  you  help  me  ? '  she  repeated.    *  Look  at  me ' 

*  Then,'  said  Laurence,  *  let  me  help  you.' 

She  spoke  in  a  sweet  low  voice  which  reminded  him  of  some* 
thing — he  knew  not  what.  Her  eyes,  when  she  lifted  them,  were 
limpid  and  large — they  made  him  think  of  Sister  Claudia ;  her 
face  was  thin  and  wasted,  but  there  were  the  traces,  unmistakable, 
of  bygone  beauty  upon  her  fine  features.  Her  face  presented  none 
of  the  signs  of  degradation  and  drink  which  generally  belong  to 
persons  in  these  truly  melancholy  circumstances.  She  was  slight 
of  stature  and  narrow  in  the  shoulders— a  little  woman  who  in 
her  youth  might  have  been  one  of  thoee  fairy-like  women  who  do 
so  mightily  rejoice  the  masculine  eye,  merely  to  see  them  walk  or 
dance,  only  to  hear  them  laugh  and  sing.  As  Lanrence  connected 
this  poor  creature  with  youth  and  beauty,  he  thought  somehow 
first  of  Cassie  and  then  of  Sister  Claudia. 

^  Miss  Indagine  knows  you,'  he  said.  <  You  have  at  least  one 
friend.' 

*  I  had. — But  they  turned  me  out  of  my  room  and  now  she 
does  not  know  where  to  find  me.' 

*  Why  not  tell  her?' 

^  Because  I  am  past  her  help.  She  has  no  money  to  give  me. 
And  besides  it  would  only  make  her  more  unhappy.  When  last 
she  came  she  was  very  unhappy.' 

Were  the  very  stones  going  to  cry  out  upon  this  young  man 
because  he  ran  away  ? 

*  Where  do  you  live  ?  '  he  asked  her. 

*  I  have  found  a  room  in  Tenter  Street.  But  I  don't  know 
how  long  I  shall  be  able  to  keep  it.' 

*  Will  you  take  me  to  your  room  ?  At  all  events  we  could  sit 
down  and  talk.' 

*  Sit  down  ?  In  my  room  ? '  She  laughed  scornfully.  Then 
she  looked  up  quickly.  *  You  shall  come,'  she  said.  *  Oh,  yes  ! 
you  shall  see  my  room.     It  will  do  you  good  to  see  my  room. 
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Yon  are  young  and  jou  are  careless.    You  shall  understandT  irliat 
misery  means.    It  will  do  yon  good  to  see  how  we  live — we  who 
have  nothing  to  wait  and  pray  for  but  Death.    And  perhaps 
Death  itself  will  make  our  fate  no  better.     Come  with  me — ^yon.* 
She  lifted  her  head  and  quickened  her  step  with  the  strength  that 
comes  of  sudden  passion.     But  it  lasted  no  longer  than  a  fire   of 
shavings.    Her  head  dropped,  her  feet  dragged — she  fell  into  her 
former  carriage  of  patience — ^the  patience  of  suffering,  Laurence 
felt,  as  he  looked  down  upon  this  poor  bundle  of  rags,  was  even 
more  pathetic  than  the   short-lived  flame  of  rage  which  had 
betrayed  the  misery  of  her  soul.    Why  did  she  suffer  so?    What 
was  her  history  ?     *  You  are,'  said  Cornelia,  *  the  Disgrace  of  the 
Family.'    What  had  this  poor  creature  to  do  with  the  Family  of 
Vicesimus  Cottle,  the  great  and  respected  Academician  of  Bank 
Side  ?    And  again  a  vague  disquiet  seized  him,  for  he  too  was  one 
of  tl\e  Family. 

^  I  live  here,'  said  the  woman.  ^  You  can  come  upstairs  with 
me  if  you  please.' 

She  led  the  way  up  the  stairs,  dirty,  broken,  stripped  of  the 
banisters,  to  the  second-floor  back,  a  small  room  which  at  all 
events  should  have  been  light  and  airy.  It  was  furnished  with  a 
kettle,  a  teapot,  and  a  teacup.  Nothing  more.  Nothing  at  all. 
Some  travellers  have  remarked  upon  the  very  small  amount  of 
personal  luggage  which  is  wanted  to  carry  an  Equatorial  African 
through  life — a  pipe,  a  bow  and  arrows,  a  spear,  a  piece  of  cloth, 
perhaps  a  knife  or  an  axe.  Eeally,  nothing  more.  But  there  are 
people  in  London  who  have  reduced  their  wants  to  even  smaller 
limits.  A  kettle,  a  teapot,  a  cup,  a  plate,  a  knife.  Nothing  more. 
These  simple  things  completed  the  furniture  of  the  whole  room* 
There  was  nothing  more — not  even  a  bed,  unless  a  heap  of  shavings 
in  the  corner  made  a  bed :  not  a  chair  or  a  table — Nothing. 

*  You  see,'  said  the  tenant.  <  This  is  where  I  live.  Will  you 
sit  down  and  have  a  talk  ? ' 

*  Good  Heavens !  Are  you  so  poor  as  this  ?  I  thought  that 
nobody ' 

^  I  dare  say  there  are  not  many  quite  so  poor  as  myself,'  she 
said.  *  There  cannot  be  many  people  in  the  world  quite  so  poor 
as  I  am.' 

*Poor?  But  you  are  destitute.  You  have  nothing.  Not 
even  a  bed  to  sleep  upon.' 

*  Not  even  a  bed,'  she  repeated.     *  I  am  destitute,' 
<  And  you  live  here — quite  alone  ? ' 
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*  Quite  alonel  No  one  ia  the  house  knows  me :  no  one  ever 
comes  here :  I  am  quite  alone  in  the  world.  At  night  it  doesn't 
matter,  because  I  can  sleep ;  but  in  the  day  it  is  terrible  to  sit  on 
the  floor  with  nothing  to  do.    Then  I  wander  about  the  streets.' 

*  But  how  do  you  live  ?  * 

*  Sometimes  I  get  a  little  sewing  to  do — sacks  and  bags  and 
things — I  can  work  very  well,  but  the  work  is  hard  to  get — there 
are  so  many  poor  women  who  can  sew — I  should  get  on  if  I  had 
regular  work,  because  I  can  live  on  very  little— oh !  very  little. 
For  a  week  and  more  I  haven't  even  had  my  cup  of  tea.  I  wonder 
if  you  understand  what  it  is — not  even  to  have  a  cup  of  tea — and 
I  have  lived  upon  bread.  To-day  I  had  not  even  any  bread  left, 
and  I  should  have  eaten  nothing,  if  I  had  not  picked  up  a  crust 
just  now.  Perhaps  I  shall  pick  up  another  crust  by-and-by. 
Sometimes  there  are  lots  of  crusts  lying  about  in  the  streets.' 

*  And  to-morrow?' 

*  To-morrow — oh  !  but  you  are  going  to  give  me  something,* 
she  laughed — a  soft  and  pleasant  laugh — ^yet  not  mirthful — and 
it  disquieted  Laurence  because  it  made  him  remember  something 
—he  knew  not  what. 

*  Yes,  I  will  give  you  something.  But  the  day  after,  and  the 
day  after  that  ? ' 

*  Once  a  week  I  have  a  little  piece  of  work  for  which  I  get  a 
shilling.  I  clean  and  dust  the  church  where  Corn — the  church  of 
St.  Leonard  in  Thames  Street.' 

*  But  you  cannot  live  on  a  shilling  a  week.* 

*  This  room  is  only  two  shillings  a  week — to  be  sure  I  am 
already  in  arrears,  and  if  they  could  find  another  tenant  they 
would  turn  me  out  very  quickly.  When  I  am  turned  out  I  do 
not  know  what  will  happen.' 

*  Have  you  no  friends  at  all  ? ' 

*  I  have  cousins,  but  I  must  not  go  to  see  them.  And  Althea 
Indagine  was  my  friend,  but  I  have  lost  her  now  because  she  does 
not  know  where  to  find  me — no — I  have  no  friends.* 

Laurence  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  out  upon  the 
chimney-pots  and  the  roofs. 

*  It  is  terrible,'  he  said  presently,  in  husky  accents.  *  How 
can  a  woman  fall  into  such  dreadful  poverty  ? ' 

*  It  is  very  easy,^  she  replied.  *  Oh  !  you  have  no  idea  how 
very  easy  it  is.  I  could  show  any  girl  the  way.  She  has  only  to 
do  exactly  what  I  did,  and  in  time  she  will  fall  into  exactly  the 
pame  misery,' 
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*  What  is  your  name  ?     Tell  me  who  you  are/  '   • 

*  Oh !  my  name — my  name.  The  people  in  the  house  call 
me  Mrs.  Sinclair.    Why  not?     It  does  as  well  as  anything*.* 

*  Where  is  your  husband  ? ' 

<  I  have  never  had  a  husband.'  She  met  his  inquiring'  eyes 
with  something  like  a  blush  and  turned  her  head.  *  No :  I 
have  never  had  a  husband.  But  don't — oh !  please  don't  tell 
Althea.  Cornelia  calls  me  the  Disgrace  of  the  Family.  So  I 
am.  Yes — yes — I  am  a  disgrace  to  any  family,  and  mine  ^was  so 
respectable— oh,  so  respectable.' 

*  Who  are  you  then  ? '  cried  Laurence,  his  cheek  suddenly 
burning  with  a  dreadful  thought.     *  Tell  me  who  you  are.' 

*  You  would  not  believe,  would  you  ? — that  such  a  miserable 
thing  could  ever  belong  to  a  respectable  family — well  then —  *  but 
she  stopped.  ^  I  don*t  know  who  you,  are.  Sir.  I  have  promised 
Cornelia  that  I  would  never  let  my  old  friends  know  anytliin^ 
ubout  me.  You  were  with  Althea  Indagine — ^you  don't  know 
what  mischief  you  might  do.' 

*  Tell  me,  quick,'  cried  Laurence.  *  I  swear  that  no  mischief 
shall  happen.  Since  I  am  a — a — friend  of  Miss  Indagine,  you 
ought  to  trust  me.' 

*  It  is  not  mischief  to  me.     It  is  disgrace  to  them.' 

*  Trust  me,'  he  repeated,  taking  her  hands,  poor  bony  hands 
that  had  once  been  girl's  hands,  pretty  and  tiny,  a  joy  to  look  at. 
*  Trust  me.  You  shall  do  no  harm  either  to  yourself  or  to  any 
one,  and  Althea  shall  never  know.' 

*  I  call  her  Althea — by  her  Christian  name — because  I  knew 
her  father  before  she  was  born — Clement  Indagine — when  we 
were  all  girls  together — oh !  a  very  long  time  ago — thirty  years 
ago — when  Claudia  and  Julia  and ' 

*  Good  God ! '  cried  Laurence,  *  I  believe  you  must  be — quck 
— who  are  you  ? '  For  now  the  dreadful  thought  had  ripened  to  a 
more  dreadful  suspicion,  and  this  already  to  a  certain  conviction; 
Who  could  she  be  ?  Why — who  else  could  she  be,  than — than — » 
\  Quick,'  he  cried  again.     *  Tell  me  who  you  are  ? ' 

*  Why  do  you  look  so  strange  ?  '  she  asked.  *  What  does  ib 
matter  to  you  who  I  am  ? ' 

*  Oh ! '  he  groaned,  *  if  you  knew  ! ' 

^  Will  you  promise — ^you  look  as  if  you  would  be  true  to  your 
word — will  you  promise  faithfully  not  to  tell  Cornelia  that  yot| 
know  ? ' 

*  Yes,  yes,  yes,  I  promise.     She  shall  not  know.' 
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*  Because,  after  all,  she  lias  done  what  she  could  for  me.  Her 
tongue  is  cruel  sometimes,  but  not  always — ^and  only  last  Saturday 
she  was  kinder  than  usual.  She  gave  me  a  paper  bag  full  of 
victuals  and  she  began  to  talk  all  of  her  own  accord  about  the  old 
times.  "  Florry,"  she  said — it  was  such  a  long  time  since  she 
called  me  Florry  that  I  began  to  cry — *•  Florry  " ' 

*  You  are  Florry ! '  cried  Laurence.  *  You  are  my  mother'tf  only 
sister — Oh !  my  God  !  you  are  her  sister  Florry ! ' 

In  a  single  moment  he  understood  the  meaning  of  it :  the 
reason  of  Cornelia's  desire  to  keep  this  poor  creature  and  all  know* 
ledge  of  her  from  the  family :  the  whole  miserable  history.  This 
was  the  lost  sister  whom  he  was  to  discover  if  possible.  And  now 
he  had  found  her  and  she  was  this  starving  woman  in  rags  and 
destitution,  paying  penalty  so  dire  for  her  sins  and  follies. 

But  the  woman  shrieked  and  shrank  back  from  him.  If  this 
had  been  said  and  done  in  the  street  she  would  have  fled.  But 
in  the  room  she  could  not  fly.  She  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands  and  sank  upon  the  ground,  where  she  crouched  moaning 
and  crying  and  sobbing. 

Laurence  bent  over  her  and  tried  to  raise  her.  Nothingbut  the 
misery  was  in  his  mind. 

*  I  am  your  sister's  son,'  he  said.  *  I  am  your  nephew.  Oh !  It 
is  all  over :  the  misery  is  finished.  Don't  cry,  don't  cry.  Thank 
God!  I  have  found  you  at  last.  It  is  all  over — all  the  starving  and 
t"he  misery.  Don't  cry,  oh  !  don't  cry.  I  shall  take  you  away  and  dress 
you  and  get  you  into  a  better  lodging,  and  I  shall  carry  you  out  to 
Australia  to  my  mother,  your  sister  Lucy,  whom  you  loved  so  much. 
Don't  cry  any  more.  Althea  shall  come.  We  will  bring  you  back  to 
happiness  again.  Lift  up  your  poor  head  and  be  comforted.  Now 
we  have  found  you  we  will  keep  you  and  never  let  you  go  again. 
You  are  Florry — you  are  my  mother's  only  sister ' 

So  he  went  on,  saying  he  knew  not  what,  talking  of  consola- 
tion and  comfort — whispering  messages  of  love  while  the  poor 
woman  still  wept  and  cried  that  now  she  was  punished  indeed  since 
she  could  no  longer  hide  her  shameful  head  from  her  innocent 
sister. 

Presently  he  led  her,  trembling  and  shaking,  down  the  stairs 
and  out  into  the  street.  And  how  he  strengthened  her  with  food 
and  bought  clothes  for  her  and  refused  to  leave  her  until  he  had 
established  her  in  a  decent  lodging  where  she  would  be  looked 
after — these  things  belong  to  the  Book  of  the  Things  Left  Out. 
-  What  he  found  was  a  creature  half  mad  with  want  and  misery ; 
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^hathe  left  was  a  woman,  thin  and  worn,  her  soft  eyes  sad  but?  not 
despairing,  her  face  gentle  and  calm,  the  wildness  and  the  horror 
gone  out  of  it:  her  starved  and  frozen  heart  opening  once  more  in 
the  warmth  of  love.  But  alas  !  for  such  as  Florry,  who  have  never 
quite  lost  the  better  self;  with  love  returning  comes  avenging 
shame. 

She  slept  after  long  years  of  hardness  in  physical  ease.     She 
had  eaten  :  she  had  been  clothed :  warmth  and  rest  wrapped  her 
about.    When  she  laid  her  head  upon  the  pillow  she  felt  still  her 
nephew's  arms  about  her  neck :  his  kiss  upon  her  cheek  :   and  she 
beard  his  voice — Lucy's  voice — mm'muring  in  her  ear.      All  was 
over:  all  was  forgotten:  she  was  no  longer  Mrs.  Sinclair,  the 
woman  of  two  pair  back,  in  arrears  with  her  rent :  she  was  Florry, 
Florry  again — and  across  the  water  Lucy  was  stretching   forth 
hands  of  welcome  and  crying  tears  of  joy.    But  in  the  morning 
was  to  come  that  other  Messenger — he  with  the  Flagellunu 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

IN  RICHMOND  PARK. 


TbKY  sat  in  silence  on  the  grass  beside  the  lake  of  Richmond 
Park.  The  afternoon  was  warm  and  soft  in  the  season  of  early 
autumn,  the  only  one  of  the  four  which  hardly  ever  disappoints 
us.  The  light  of  the  sloping  sun  lay  upon  their  faces,  the  ferns 
were  brown  and  the  trees  were  golden :  it  was  so  quiet  that  one 
could  hear  the  whirr  of  the  swallow  and  the  browsing  of  the  deer 
close  beside  and  the  snapping  of  the  twigs  when  a  rabbit  broke 
cover  and  ran  across.  They  were  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
haunt  of  man :  there  was  no  rambler  in  the  Park  that  aftemooir 
except  themselves.  There  are  many  sweet  and  quiet  spots  round 
London  whither  the  people  come  not,  except  a  few  on  Sundays. 
There  is  a  certain  comer  of  Hampstead  Heath  which  they  kno\f 
not,  even  on  the  Sunday.  There  is  a  bit  of  Epping  Forest  which 
is  always  deserted ;  there  is  a  glade  or  two  still  left  of  Hainault 
Forest  where  you  may  wander  undisturbed  even  by  the  gipsies : 
but  the  quietest  and  loneliest  spot  of  any  is  that  beside  the  lake 
in  Richmond  Park  where  the  herons  fly  overhead  and  the  wild- 
duck  make  long  lines  and  acute  angles  against  the  sky,  and.  the 
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deer  roam  undisturbed  and  the  wood-birds  sing.  Hitber  Laurence 
brought  the  two  girls  and  here  they  sat  in  silence,  partly  because 
all  three  were  full  of  thought,  and  partly  because  the  place  was 
too  beautiful  for  idle  talk^ 

*  If  it  would  only  last,'  said  Althea  with  a  sigh,  *  if  we  could 
only  go  on  sitting  here  without  getting  tired,  and  if  the  sun  would 
not  set — Oh  !  it  seems  as  if  one  could  never  forget  this  place  and 
this  afternoon.  Yet,  perhaps  to-morrow  we  may  have  forgotten  half. 
Let  us  try  to  remember  it,  Cassie.  We  will  say  to  ourselves — ^there 
was  the  Lake :  there  was  the  Bridge :  there  was  the  Boat-house-^we 
must  not  leave  out  the  reeds :  behind  us  were  the  trees  with  the 
twigs  lying  about  the  roots  and  the  brown  fern  stretched  out 
beyond  the  trees :  there  was  the  heron  flying  overhead  with  his 
long  legs  behind  him :  there  was  the  sunlight  on  the  water  and 
the  blue  sky  and — oh !  if  one  were  a  painter  to  put  it  all  down 
upon  canvas  and  preserve  the  memory  of  it  for  ever  1 ' 

*  And  in  an  hour  or  two,'  said  Cassie,  *  we  shall  be  back  again 
on  Bank  Side.  Mr.  Waller,  you  are  grave  to-day.  When  you  took 
us  to  the  West  End  you  laughed  and  talked.  Has  anything  gone 
wrong  ? ' 

*No;  I  have  only  something  more  to  think  of,'  he  replied. 
*  It  is,  in  fact,  something  that  ought  to  make  one  happier.' 

*Mr.  Waller,'  said  Cassie,  after  another  little  silence,  *tell 
us  at  last— tell  us,  why  did  you  come  to  Bank  Side  first  of  all— 
you  who  had  all  the  rest  of  the  world  to  choose  ? ' 

'Bank  Side  is  a  very  picturesque  place :  and  as  Althea  knows, 
it  is  full  of  Elizabethan  ghosts.' 

*  But  it  was  not  to  see  ghosts  that  you  came.' 

Laurence,  who  had  been  lying  at  the  girls'  feet,  rose  and 
walked  to  the  water's  edge,  and  looked  across  the  lake.  Then  he 
came  back  to  them  so  grave  of  face  that  Cassie  was  afraid  of  him. 
Yet  every  woman  likes  to  see  serious  purpose  in  the  face  of  a 
man. 

*I  came  to  Bank  Side,  Cassie/  he  said,  standing  before  them, 
«  not  to  see  the  Elizabethan  ghosts,  but  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance.' 

*Mine?' 

*  Yours,  and  that  of  your  father  and  the  rest  of  you.  I  had 
also  to  find  out,  if  possihle,  the  tralh  about  certain  little  things 
for  one  who  formerij  lived  »ear  yoa-  Well,  I  made  your  acquaint- 
ance, and  I  fooDd  that  »s  &x>  the$^  tliiiigs  I  oould  do  no  gooil.  Si> 
I  thooght  I  wouid  m>  avsr  ania.    And  then  I— I  made  oti)< 
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friends,  au J  I  saw  that  there  was  a  story  going  on :  so  I  thought 
I  would  stay  and  see  the  end  of  it :  but  somehow  I  became  a 
character  in  the  story,  which  served  me  right  for  looking  on : 
and  then  I  fancied  that  the  story  was  ended,  and  so  I  went  away. 
But  about  that  I  was  wrong,  and  so  I  came  back  again.  Aod  now 
the  story  seems  nearly  finished.' 

Both  girls  were  silent,  because  they  also  were  characters  in 
that  story. 

*  It  will  be  finished  very  soon  now,'  he  said. 

*  What  will  the  end  be  like  ? '  said  Cassie. 

*  I  cannot  say.  I  only  know  what  I  hope.  I  came  here  a 
stranger  among  all  you  people,  of  whom  I  had  never  heard.  That 
was  only  three  months  ago.  What  have  you  become  to  me  ?  For 
even  if  I  were  now  to  go  away  and  leave  you,  I  could  never  forget 
you.' 

*  Oh  !  but  what  have  you  done  for  ns  ? '  said  Cassie. 

*  I  came  among  you  with  a  light  heart,'  Laurence  went  on, 
*  thinking  to  amuse  myself.  It  is  not  precisely  amusement  that  I 
have  found  here :  it  is  a  new  interest  in  life,  and  a  change  in  all 
my  thoughts.' 

He  spoke  to  Cassie,  and  he  avoided  looking  at  Althea,  who 
gazed  straight  before  her  and  seemed  not  to  hear.  But  her  lip^ 
quivered  and  her  eyes  softened. 

'  I  have  a  thing  to  tell  you  all,'  Laurence  added  after  a  little  ; 
*but  you  and  I,  Cassie,  have  been  such  special  friends  that  I 
should  like  to  tell  you  now.     May  I  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  yes,  if  you  please.' 

*  It  is  a  confession.  I  came  among  you  with  concealment  of 
the  truth.  When  I  found,  to  my  surprise,  that  none  of  yon  knew 
what  my  name,  I  thought,  would  have  suggested,  I  did  not  tell 
who  I  really  was,  and  I  have  never  yet  told  any  of  you.' 

*  But  we  know,'  said  Cassie.  *  You  are  the  son  of  Sir  David 
Waller,  who  is  Prime  Minister  of  New  South  Wales.' 

*  That  is  certainly  true.  But  my  mother,  Cassie,  is  your 
father's  first  cousin.' 

*0h!'  Cassie  jumped  to  her  feet  and  clapped  her  hands* 
*Aunt  Cornelia  said  the  other  night  that  you  had  her  cousin 
Lucy's  voice  and  her  face — and  nobody  took  any  notice  of  her. 
Oh !  then  you  are  my  cousin,  too.' 

^  I  am  your  cousin,  too,  Cassie.'    He  held  out  both  his  hands. 

*  Oh  !  you  are  my  cousin — oh  !  my  own  cousin ! ' 

*  Yes.     And  so,  you  see,  you  must  call  me  by  my  Christian 
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name  in  future.    But  you  need  not  tell  Flavia  or  anybody  just 
yetv     It  is  our  own  secret  to  ourselves.' 

*  Oh !  Laurence ! — I  am  to  call  you  Laurence  ? — I  am  afraid 
it  seems  like  taking  a  liberty.  What  will  they  say  ?  And  is 
your  mother,  my  cousin,  too,  really  and  truly  a  ladyship  ?  Do 
they  call  her  my  lady  ? ' 

*  Certainly,  sometimes.' 

*  And  are  you  really  rich,  and  do  you  live  in  a  big  house  ? ' 

*  Yes,  and  there  is  room  in  it  for  you.  I  have  written  to  my 
mother  to  have  it  kept  for  you.  Because,  Cassie,  you  see,  the  story 
about  the  girl  who  went  away  and  forgot  her  troubles  is  going  to 
be  a  true  story  after  all.  You  are  going  out  to  Australia  with  me, 
away  from  the  old  place,  and  you  are  going  to  forget — all  kinds 
of  things.' 

Cassie  hung  her  head  and  said  nothing. 

Then  they  were  all  silent  again — and  what  each  thought  of  I 
know  not.  The  girls  sat  side  by  side— and  Laurence  walked 
slowly  along  the  grassy  borders  of  the  lake  while  the  sun  sank  in 
the  west,  and  the  warm  autumn  day  came  to  an  end. 

Presently  he  returned  to  them. 

*  There  goes  the  sun,'  he  said.  *  Let  us  walk  back  to  Rich- 
mond and  have  dinner.  Even  on  the  most  beautiful  day  of  the 
year — this  has  been  the  most  beautiful  sunset  of  all  this  year, 
except  one — we  must  have  dinner.  For  my  own  part  the  happier 
I  am  the  happier  does  dinner  make  me.  Men  are  made  so. 
Althea,' — he  called  her  by  her  proper  Christian  name,  and  it  seemed 
the  right  and  natural  thing — *have  we  taken  you  too  far?  Are 
you  tired  ?  ' 

Then  they  walked  back  in  silence  through  the  deepening 
twilight.     Presently  Cassie  stole  her  hand  upon  Laurence's  arm. 

*  I  am  so  glad,'  she  murmured,  *  I  am  so  very  glad  you  are 
my  cousin.  I  will  go  with  you  anywhere — anywhere — to  get 
away  from  here.  Are  you  sure  your  mother  will  like  to  have  me  ? ' 

The  tables  at  the  Star  and  Garter  are  not  crowded  on  a  week- 
day in  September.  Laurence  took  one  of  those  which  look  out 
upon  the  winding  river  and  the  broad  valley.  At  first  they  had 
the  great  dining-room  to  themselves,  except  for  a  young  couple 
returning  home  after  their  honeymoon.  It  was  the  last  evening 
before  they  were  to  settle  down  in  the  dingy  suburb  of  the 
manufacturing  town  :  the  last  evening  of  romance :  next  day,  and 
every  day  afterwards,  the  counting-house  and  the  factory.  When 
the  College  of  Physicians  has  lengthened  our  sjKin  to  a  hundred 
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and  eigtty,  ot  perhaps  two  hundred  and  fifty,  the   honejmoott 
will  take  ten  years  at  least. 

The  dinner  was  not  so  gay  as  that  one  in  Regent  Street ;  but 
they  talked  with  cheerfulness,  and  perhaps  it  was  happier* 
Cassie  called  Laurence  cousin,  a  hundred  times ;  she  laughed  to 
think  what  Aunt  Cornelia  would  say;  she  permitted  herself  little 
archnesses  of  speech  which  are  allowed  among  young  persons 
connected  by  a  tie  which  is  too  slender  ever  to  become,  like  some 
family  ties,  a  chain. 

The  waiter  exactly  understood  the  situation,  although   Cassie 
was  the  principal  talker.     He  recognised  the  Queen  of  the  Keast : 
he  hovered  around  Althea,  showering  upon  her  these  attentions 
which  only  a  sympathetic  waiter  can  bestow :  this  was  an  English 
waiter,  of  course.     He  of  Germany  or  Switzerland  cannot  under* 
stand  these  nuances ;  he  knows  not  the  poetry  of  his  profession. 
We  must  not  set  him  down  as  mercenary  because  his  thoughtful 
attentions  received  an  ample  guerdon  when  the  little  addition 
was  discharged.     Chords  of  the  heart  may  be  touched  without  a 
thought  of  tips.     This  waiter  had  been  young.     Shall  not  beauty, 
youth  and  love  between  them  be  able  to  strike  the  trembling 
lyre  and  awaken,  as  upon  an  Eolian  harp,  a  tender  symphony  ?- 

The   evening,  however,  was  not  to  finish  without  another 
adventure. 

At  the  close  of  their  feast  when  the  waiter  had  brought  them 
the  cofiiee,  a  party  of  half-a-dozen  entered  the  room  and  noisily 
took  possession  of  a  table  reserved  for  them.  Three  were  ladies  and 
three  men.  The  ladies,  who  wore  magnificent  attire  and  were  all 
three  very  splendid  in  appearance  and  of  commanding  beauty  and 
possessed  of  complexions  most  wonderful  and  eyes  most  curiously 
bright,  laughed  and  talked  rather  more  loudly  than  is  customary 
with  ladies  in  a  public  place.  One  of  the  men  corresponded 
in  appearance  and  manners  to  the  ladies:  he  looked  as  if  he 
could  have  played  to  the  life  the  part  of  a  buccaneer  or  a 
gentleman  highwayman,  or  a  gallant  Cavalry  rider  under  Prince 
Eupert.  He  would  be  set  down  by  those  who  knew  the  world 
as  a  bookmaker,  adventurer,  modem  privateer,  or,  to  sum  up, 
a  bounder:  his  laugh  was  loud ;  his  shoulders  were  square,  and 
he  carried  a  swagger  as  pronounced  as  that  of  any  old  Penin- 
sular Officer  in  the  Twenties.  He  was  a  good-looking  crea- 
ture, black  of  hair  and  of  eye,  who  proclaimed  in  his  face  the  fact 
that  morality  or  principle  of  the  old-fashioned  kind  was  not  his 
strongest  point.     The  second  was  a  young  gentleman  of  more 
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pleasing  appearance  and  quieter  manners.  He  took  bis  part  in 
the  loud  laughter  of  his  friends.  And  the  third,  who  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  table  and  was  apparently  the  host,  was 
none  other  than  the  future  President  of  the  Boyal  Society — 
Oliver  Luttrell.  One  of  the  ladies  was  the  divine  Julia  and  one 
of  the  gentlemen  was  the  gallant  Mr.  Harry  Stanley.  Althea 
turned  her  head  and  saw  him. 

*  There  is  Oliver,'  she  cried.  *  Does  Oliver  give  dinner-parties 
at  Richmond  ?     And  what  a  strange  set  of  people  with  him ! ' 

Cassie  looked  round  and  saw  him  too.  He  was  bending  over 
one  of  the  ladies — she  knew  their  kind :  she  had  assisted  at  the 
taking  of  their  photographs :  Oliver  at  the  Star  and  Garter  giving 
a  feast  to  actresses  of  the  kind  who  laugh  loudly  and  paint  thickly 
— Oliver  who  had  no  money — Oliver  who  thought  about  nothing 
but  science:  Oliver  who  had  been  making  love  to  Althea:  and 
with  such  a  party !  But  Althea  paid  no  more  attention :  it  was 
quite  indiflFerent  to  her  if  Oliver  entertained  strange  goddesses 
with  feasting  and  champagne.  The  giver  of  that  banquet,  fortu- 
nately, did  not  see  them :  and  they  presently  went  away,  the 
laughter  of  the  party  ringing  in  their  ears. 

*  Is  your  idol  shattered  yet  ?  '  Laurence  whispered  in  the  train. 
'  He  swore  once  that  he  loved  you.  Then  he  changed  his  mind. 
He  swore  that  he  loved  Althea — as  if  any  man  could  love  Althea 
and  give  dinners  to  such  people  as  those  !  Cassie,  where  is  your 
lover  as  you  imagined  him  ? ' 

<  If  the  idol  is  shattered,'  said  Cassie,  sadly,  *  give  me  a  little 
time,  Laurence,  to  clear  away  the  fragments.' 


(To  ^  continuedJ) 
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The  Dramatisation  of  Novels. 


I]^EW  literary  tasks  seem  easier  of  accompllshinent  than   the 
making  of  a  good  play  out  of  a  good  novel.    The  playwright 
has  ready  to  his  hand  a  story,  a  sequence  of  situations,  a  group  of 
characters   artfully  contrasted,  the  suggestion  of  the    requisite 
scenery,   and   occasional   passages   of    appropriate   conversation. 
What  more  is  needed  than  a  few  sheets  of  paper  and  a  pair  of 
scissors,  a  pen  and  a  little  plodding  patience?    The  peeuniarj 
reward  is  abundant;   apparently  the  feat  is  temptingly  facile; 
and  every  year  we  see  many  wrifers  succumb  to  the  temptation. 
"Whenever  a  novel  hits  the  popular  fancy  and  is  seen  for  a  season 
in  everybody's  hands,  be  it  *  Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York '  or  *  She, 

*  The  Quick  and  the  Dead '  or  *  Robert  Elsmere,'  the  adapter  steps 
forward  and  sets  the  story  on  the  stage,  counting  on  the  reflected 
reputation  of  the  novel  to  attract  the  public  to  witness  the  play. 
But  the  result  of  the  calculation  is  rarely  satisfactory,  and  the 
dramatised  romance  is  rarely  successful.  Frequently  it  is  an 
instant  failure,  like  the  recent  perversion  of  *Bobert  Elsmere;' 
occasionally  it  is  forced  into  a  fleeting  popularity  by  managerial 
wiles,  like  the  stage  versions  of  *  She '  and  *  Mr.  Barnes  of  New 
York;'  and  only  now  and  again  is  it  really  welcomed  by  the 
public,  like  the  dramatisations  of  *  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy'  and 

*  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.'  So  it  is  that,  if  we  look  back  along  the 
lists  of  plays  which  have  had  prolonged  popularity,  we  shall  find 
the  titles  of  very  few  dramatisations,  and  we  shall  discover  that 
those  which  chance  to  linger  in  our  memory  are  recalled  chiefly 
because  of  a  fortuitous  association  with  the  fame  of  a  favourite 
actor ;  thus  the  semi-operatic  version  of  *  Guy  Mannering' 
brings  before  us  Charlotte  Cushman's  weird  embodiment  of  Meg 
Merrilies,  just  as  the  artless  adaptation  of  the  *  Gilded  Age' 
evokes  the  joyous  humour  of  John  T.  Raymond  as  Colonel  Sellers. 
And  if  we  were  to  make  out  a  list  of  novels  which  have  been 
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adapted  to  the  stage  in  the  past  thirty  years  or  so,  we  should 
discover  a  rarely  broken  record  of  overwhelming  disaster. 

The  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fundamental  difference  between  the  art  of  the  drama  and  the  art 
of  prose-fiction— a  difference  which  the  adapter  has  generally 
ignored  or  been  ignorant  of.  Perhaps  it  is  not  unfair  to  suggest 
that  the  methods  of  the  novelist  and  of  the  drama^t  are  as 
unlike  as  the  methods  of  the  painter  and  of  the  sculptor.  The 
difference  between  the  play  and  the  novel  is  at  bottom  the 
difference  between  a  precise  and  rigid  form,  and  a  form  of  almost 
unlimited  range  and  flexibility.  The  drama  has  laws  as  unbend- 
ing as  those  of  the  sonnet,  while  the  novel  Qiay  extend  itself  to 
the  full  license  of  an  epic.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
nowadays  the  novelist  has  complete  freedom  in  choice  of  subject 
and  in  method  of  treatment.  He  may  be  concfse  or  he  may  be 
prolix.  He  may  lay  the  scene  of  his  story  in  a  desert,  and  find 
his  effect  in  the  slow  analysis  of  a  single  human  soul  in  awful 
solitude ;  or  he  may  create  a  regiment  of  characters  which  shall 
perform  intricate  evolutions  and  move  in  serried  ranks  through  the 
crowded  streets  of  a  busy  city.  He  may  riot  in  the  great 
phenomena  of  nature,  forcing  the  tornado,  the  gale  at  sea,  the 
,  plunge  of  a  cataract,  the  purple  sunset  after  a  midsummer  storm, 
to  create  his  catastrophe  or  to  typify  some  mood  of  his  hero.  He 
may  be  a  persistent  pessimist,  believing  that  all  is  for  the  worst 
in  the  worst  of  all  possible  worlds,  and  painting  his  fellow-man  in 
harsh  black-and-white,  with  a  most  moderate  use  of  the  white. 
He  may  be  a  philosopher,  using  a  thin  veil  of  fiction  as  a 
transparent  mask  for  the  exposition  of  his  system  of  life.  He 
may  adopt  the  novel  as  a  platform  or  as  a  pulpit ;  he  may  use  it  as 
a  means  or  he  may  accept  it  as  an  end ;  he  may  do  with  it  what 
he  will ;  and  if  he  be  a  man  to  whom  the  world  wishes  to  listen  or 
a  man  who  has  really  something  to  say,  he  gains  a  hearing. 

In  contrast  with  the  license  of  the  novelist  the  limitations  of 
the  dramatist  were  never  more  distinct  than  they  are  to-day.  As 
the  playwright  appeals  to  the  playgoer,  he  is  confined  to  those 
subjects  in  which  the  broad  public  can  be  interested  and  to  the 
treatment  which  the  broad  public  will  accept.  While  the  writer 
of  romance  may  condense  his  work  into  a  short  story  of  a  column 
or  two,  or  expand  it  to  a  stout  tome  of  a  thousand  pages,  the 
writer  for  the  stage  has  no  such  choice ;  his  work  must  be  bulky 
enough  to  last  from  half-past  eight  to  half-past  ten  at  the  shortest, 
or  at  the  longest  from  eight  to  eleven.     In  the  present  condition 
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of  the  theatre  in  Crreat  Britain  and  the  United  States,  there  is 
little  or  no  demand  for  the  comedietta  or  for  the  two-act  comedy ; 
a  play  must  be  long  enough  and  strong  enough  to  furnish,  forth 
the  whole  evening's  entertainment.    The  dramatist  may   dtiride 
his  piece  into  three,  or  four,  or  five  acts,  as  he  may  prefer,  but 
except  from  some  good  and  sufiBcient  reason,  there  must  be  but  a 
single  sceSe  to  each  act.    The  characters  must  be  so  many  in 
number  that  no  one  shall  seem  unduly  obtrusive ;  they  must  be 
sharply  contrasted ;  most  of  them  must  be  Eympathetic  to    the 
spectators,  for  the  audience  in  a  theatre,  however  pessimistic  it  may 
be  individually,  is  always  optimistic  as  a  whole.   There  must  be  an 
infusion  of  hamour  at  recurrent  intervals,  and  a  slowly  increas- 
ing intensity  of  emotional  stress.    In  short,  the  fetters  of  the 
dramatist  are  as  obvious  as  the  freedom  of  the  novelist. 

Perhaps  the  chief  disadvantage  under  which  the  dramatist 
labours  is  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  him  to  show  adequately 
the  contrasting  and  well-nigh  imperceptible  disintegration    of 
character  under  the  attrition  of  recurring  circumstance.     Time 
and  space  are  both  beyond  the  control  of  the  maker  of  plays, 
while  the   storyteller  may  take  his  hero  by  plow  stages  to  the 
world's  end.     The  drama  has  but  five  acts  at  most,  and   the 
theatre  is  but  a  few  yards  wide.      Description  is  scarcely  per- 
missible in  a  play ;  and  it  may  be  the  most  beautiful  and  valuable 
part  of  a  novel.    Comment  by  the  author  is  absolutely  impossible 
on  the  stage;  and  there  are  many  who  love  certain  novels-^ 
Thackeray's  for  example — chiefly  because  they  feel  therein  the 
personal  presence  of  the  author.    It  is  at  once  the  merit  and  the 
difficulty  of  dramatic  art  that  the  characters  must  reveal  them- 
selves; they  must  be  illuminated  from  within,  not  from  without; 
they  must  speak  for  themselves  in  unmistakable  terms;  and  the 
author  cannot  dissect  them  for  us  or  lay  bare  their  innermost 
thoughts  with  his  pen  as  with  a  scalpel.    The  drama  must  needs 
be  synthetic,  while  now  the  novel,  more  often  than  not,  is  analytic. 
The  vocabulary  of  the  playwright  must  be  clear,  succinct,  precise, 
and    picturesque,  while  that  of  the  novelist    may  be  archaic, 
fantastic,  subtle,  or  allusive.    Simplicity  and  directness  are  the ' 
earmarks  of  a  good  play ;  but  we  all  know  good  novels  which  are 
complex,  involute,  tortuous.    A  French  critic  has  declared  that 
the  laws  of  the  drama  are  Logic  and  Movement,  by  which  he 
means  that  in  a  good  play  the  subject  clearly  exposed  at  first 
moves  forward  by  regular  steps,  artfully  prepared,  straight  to  it3 
inevitable  end. 
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After  all,  art  is  but  a  question  of  selection :  no  man  can  put 
the  whole  of  life  either  on  the  stage  or  into  a  book.  He  must 
choose  the  facts  which  seem  to  him  salient  and  which  will  best 
serve  his  purpose.  He  must  reject  unhesitatingly  all  the  others, 
as  valuable  in  themselves,  it  may  be,  but  foreign  to  the  work  in 
hand.  The  principles  diflFer  which  govern  this  selection  by  the 
dramatist  and  by  the  novelist.  Details  which  are  insignificant 
in  a  story  may  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  a  play ;  and  effects  of 
prime  importance  in  the  tale  may  be  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
the  playwright,  or  even  physically  impossible  on  the  stage, 
George  Sand  was  a  great  novelist  who  was  passionately  occupied 
with  the  theatre,  although  she  was  wholly  without  the  dramatic 
gift ;  and  in  his  biographical  study  of  her  career  and  her 
character  the  late  M.  Caro  noted  her  constant  failure  as  a 
dramatist,  both  with  original  plays  and  with  adaptations  of  her 
own  novels,  declaring  in  these  words  the  reason  of  this  failure  : 
*  What  is  needed  on  the  stage  is  the  art  of  relief,  the  instinct  of 
perspective,  adroitness  of  combination,  and,  above  all,  action, 
again  action,  and  always  action.  It  is  the  natural  and  laughter- 
forcing  gaiety,  or  the  secret  of  powerful  emotion,  or  the  unex- 
pectedness which  grips  the  attention  ' — all  qualities  which  George 
Sand  lacked. 

A  mere  sequence  of  tableaux  vivantSy  even  if  it  include  the 
characters  and  present  the  situations  of  a  successful  tale,  is  not 
necessarily  a  successful  play,  and  certainly  it  is  not  a  good  play. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  scissor  a  panorama  of  scenes  from  a  story, 
but  to  make  over  the  story  itself  into  a  play  is  not  so  easy.  To 
get  a  true  play  out  of  a  novel,  the  dramatist  must  Iranslate  the 
essential  idea  from  the  terms  of  narrative  into  the  terms  of  the 
drama.  He  must  disengage  the  fundamental  subject  from  the 
accidental  incidents  with  which  the  novelist  has  presented  it. 
He  must  strip  it  to  the  skeleton,  and  then  he  must  clothe  these 
bare  bones  with  new  flesh  and  fresh  muscle  in  accordance  with 
the  needs  of  the  theatre.  He  must  disentangle  the  primary 
action  and  set  this  on  the  stage,  clearly  and  simply.  To  do  this 
it  may  be  necessary  to  modify  characters,  to  alter  the  sequence  of 
scenes,  to  simplify  motives,  to  condense,  to  clarify,  to  heighten. 
The  more  famous  the  novel— one  might  almost  say  the  better  the 
novel — ^the  less  likely  is  it  to  make  a  good  play,  because  there  is 
then  a  greater  difficulty  in  disengaging  the  main  theme  from  its 
subsidiary  developments ;  and  even  when  the  playwright  under- 
ptands  his  trade,  and  realises  the  gulf  which  yawns  between  the 
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novel  and  the  drama,  the  temptation  to  retain  this  fine    scene  of 
the  story,  or  that  delicately  drawn  character,  or  the  other  striking 
episode,  is  often  too  strong  to  be  overcome,  though  he  kooiwrs   full 
well  that  these  things  are  alien  to  the  real  play,  as  it  oa^i^bt  to 
be.     The  playwright  is  conscious  that  the  playgoers  may  look  for 
these  unessential  scenes  and  characters  and   episodes,     and  he 
yields  despite  his  judgment.     Then  in  the  end  the  play  becomes 
a  mere  series  of  magic-lantern  slides  to  illustrate  the  book  i   the 
real  and  the  essential  disappear  behind  the  accidental  and    inci- 
dental; and  the  spectator  cannot  see  the  forest  for  the    treeB. 
The  dramatisations  of  Scott,  of  Cooper,  and  of  Dickens,  whatever 
their  temporary  popularity  might  be,  and  their  immediate  pecu- 
niary success,  were  none  of  them  good  plays,  nor  were  they  ever 
wholly  satisfactory  to  those  who  knew  and  loved  the  origrinal 
novels.    And   Scott,  Cooper,  and   Dickens  are  all  sturdy    and 
robust  storytellers,  whose  tales,  one  would  think,  might  readily 
lend  themselves  to  the  freehand  treatment  and  distemper  illami- 
nation  of  the  theatre.     And  ^  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin '  has  had  much 
the  same  fate  on  the  stage :  the  rough-hewn  dramas  made  out 
of  it  have  succeeded  by  no  art  of  their  own,  but  because  of  the 
overwhelming  interest  of  the  novel.     I  know  of  no  stage  version 
of  Mrs.  Stowe's  story,  or  of  any  novel  of  Scott,  of  Cooper,  or  of 
Dickens,  which  has  any  organic  unity  or  any  artistic  symmetry. 

The  finer  the  novel,  the  more  delicate  and  delightful  its 
workmanship,  the  more  subtle  its  psychology,  the  greater  is  the 
difficulty  in  dramatising  it,  and  the  greater  the  ensuing  dis* 
appointment.  The  frequent  attempts  to  turn  into  a  play  *  Vanity 
Fair '  and  the  *  Scarlet  Letter '  were  all  doomed  to  the  certainty 
of  failure,  because  the  development  of  the  central  character  and 
the  leading  motives,  as  we  see  them  in  the  pages  of  the  novelist, 
are  not  those  by  which  they  would  best  be  revealed  before  the 
footlights.  A  true  dramatist  might  treat  dramatically  the  chief 
figures  of  Thackeray's  novel  or  of  Hawthorne's  romance.  I  can 
conceive  a  Becky  Sharp  play  and  an  Arthur  Dimmesdale  drama — 
the  first  a  comedy,  with  underlying  emotion ;  and  the  second  a 
tragedy,  noble  in  its  simple  dignity ;  but  neither  of  these  possible 
plays  would  be  in  any  strict  sense  of  the  word  dramatised  from 
the  novel,  although  the  germinant  suggestion  was  derived  from 
Thackeray  and  from  Hawthorne.  They  would  be  original  plays, 
independent  in  form,  in  treatment,  and  in  movement ;  much  as 
*  All  for  Her '  is  an  original  play  by  Messrs.  Simpson  and  Meri- 
vale,  though  it  was  obviously  suggested  by  the  essential  ideas  of 
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*  Henry  EsmoDd '  and  *  A  Tale  of  Two  Citiee,'  which  were  adroitly 
•combined  by  two  accomplished  playwrights  feeling  themselves  at 
liberty  to  develop  their  theme  without  any  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  the  novelists.  In  like  manner  Mr.  Boucieault's  admir- 
ably eflFective  dramas,  the  *  Colleen  Bawn '  and  the  *Long 
Strike,'  are  founded,  one  on  the  *  Collegians '  of  Gerald  GriflSn, 
and  the  other  on  Mrs.  GaskelPs  *  Mary  Barton ' ;  but  the 
dramatist,  while  availing  himself  freely  of  the  novelist's  labours, 
held  himself  equally  free  to  borrow  from  them  no  more  than  he 
saw  fit,  and  felt  in  no  wise  bound  to  preserve  in  the  play  what 
did  not  suit  him  in  the  story.  I  am  told  that  the  foundation  of 
Lord  Lytton's  *Eichelieu'  can  be  discovered  in  a  romance  by 
G.  P.  K.  James ;  and  I  have  heard  that  a  little  story  by  Jules 
Sandeau  was  the  exciting  cause  of  MM.  Sandeau  and  Augier's 

*  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier,'  the  finest  comedy  of  our  century.  At  all 
times  have  playwrights  been  prone  to  take  a  ready-made  myth. 
The  great  Greeks  did  it,  using  Homer  as  a  quarry  from  which  to 
get  the  rough  blocks  of  marble  needed  for  their  heroic  statues ; 
while  Shakespeare  and  Moli^re  found  material  for  more  than  one 
piece  in  contemporary  prose-fiction.  But  it  would  be  absurd  to 
consider  any  of  these  plays  as  a  mere  dramatisation  of  a  novel. 

The  difficulties  and  disadvantages  of  trying  to  make  a  play 
out  of  a  popular  tale,  when  the  sequence  and  development  of  the 
story  must  be  retained  in  the  drama,  are  so  distinctly  recognised 
by  novelists,  who  happen  also  to  be  dramatists,  that  they  are 
prone  to  stand  aside  and  to  leave  the  doubtful  task  to  others. 
Dumas  did  not  himself  make  a  play  out  of  his  romantic  tale, 
the  *  Corsican  Brothers.'  And  in  the  fall  of  1887  there  were 
produced  in  Paris  two  adaptations  of  successful  novels  which  had 
been  written  by  accomplished  dramatists,  *L'Abb^  Constantin,' 
by  M.  Ludovic  Halevy,  and  *L' Affaire  Cl^menceau,*  by  M. 
Alexandre  Dumas  j\U ;  and  in  neither  case  did  the  dramatist 
adapt  his  own  story.  He  knew  better ;  he  knew  that  the  good 
novel  would  not  make  a  good  play ;  and  while  the  novice  rushed 
in  where  the  expert  feared  to  tread,  the  original  author  stood 
aside  ready  to  take  the  profit,  but  not  to  run  the  risk. 

I  trust  that  I  have  not  suggested  that  there  are  no  noVels 
which  it  is  profitable  or  advisable  to  adapt  to  the  stage.  Such 
was  not  my  intent,  at  least.  What  I  wished  to  point  out  was 
that  a  panorama  was  not  a  play ;  that  to  make  a  play  out  of  a 
novel  properly  was  a  most  diflBcult  task;  and  that  the  more 
widely  popular  the  story,  the  lees  likely  was  the  resultant  piece  to 
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be  valuable,  because  of  the  greater  pressure  to  retain  scenes  foreign 
to  the  main  theme  as  necessarily  simplified  and  strengthened  for 
the  theatre. 

Sometimes  a  story  is  readily  set  on  the  stage,  because  it  wa5 
planned  for  the  theatre  before  it  appeared  as  a  book.  M.  Georges 
Ohnet's  *  Serge  Panine,'  for  example,  was  first  written  as  a  plaj 
and  afterward  as  a  novel,  although  the  piece  was  not  performed 
until  after  the   story  had  achieved  success.     Charles    Beade*s 

*  Peg  Woffington*  is  avowedly  founded  on  the  comedy  of  'Masks 
and  Faces,'  which  Beade  had  written  in  collaboration  with  Tom 
Taylor,  and  of  which  it  may  seem  to  be  a  dramatisation,  Reade 
also  found  it  easy  to  make  an  eflFective  play  out  of  his  *  Never 
too  Late  to  Mend,'  because  this  novel  was  itself  based  on  *  Gold,' 
an  earlier  piece  of  his. 

Nor  is  this  ex-post-facto  dramatisation  the  only  possible  or 
proper  adaptation  of  a  novel.    A  story  of  straightforward  emotion 
may  often  be   set  on  the   stage  to  advantage,  and  with    less 
alteration  than  is  demanded   by  the   more   complex  novel  of 
character.    Mr.  E.  L.  Stevenson  declares  that  *a  good  serious 
play  must  be  founded  on  one  of  the  passionate  cruces  of  life, 
where  duty  and  inclination  come  nobly  to  the  grapple ;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  what  I  call,  for  that  reason,  the  dramatic  novel.' 
Now  it  is  this  dramatic  novel,  handling  broadly  a  pregnant 
emotion,  which  can  most  often  be  dramatised  successfully  and 
satisfactorily.    And  yet,  even  then,  the  story  is  perhaps  best  set 
on  the  stage  by  a  playwright  who  has  never  read  it.     This  may 
sound  like  a  paradox,  but  I  can  readily  explain  what  I  mean.    A 
well-known  French  piece,  *  Miss  Multon,'  is  obviously  founded  on 
the  English  novel  *  East  Lynne.*    I  once  asked  M.  Eugene  Nns, 
one  of  the  authors  of  *  Miss  Multon,'  how  he  came  to  adapt  an 
English  book ;  and  he  laughed  and  answered  that  neither  he  nor 
his  collaborator,  M.  Adolphe  Belot,  had  ever  read  *  East  Lynne.' 
At  a  pause  during  a   rehearsal  of  another  play   of  theirs,  an 
actress  had  told  M.  Belot  that  she  had  just  finished  a  story  which 
would  make  an  excellent  play,  and  thereupon  she  gave  him  the 
plot  of  Mrs.  Wood's  novel.     And  the  plot,  the  primary  sugges- 
tion, the  first  nucleus  of  situation  and  character,  this  is  all  these 
dramatists  needed ;  and  in  most  cases  it  is  all  that  the  dramatist 
ought  to  borrow  from  the  novelist.     It  is  thus  that  we  may 
account  in  part  for  the  merit  of  Mr.  Pinero's  play  *  The  Squire,' 
which  is  perhaps  more  or  less  remotely  derived  from  Mr.  Hardy's 

*  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd.'    Not  to  have  read  the  story  he 
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is  to  dramatise  is,  however,  a  privilege  possible  to  but  few  play- 
wrights. 

The  next  best  thing  is  to  have  the  needful  power  to  disengage 
the  main  theme  of  the  story  and  to  be  able  to  reincarnate  this  in 
a  dramatic  body.  A  good  example  may  be  seen  in  ^  Esmeralda,' 
the  comedy  which  Mr.  William  Gillette  helped  Mrs.  Burnett  to 
make  out  of  a  tale  of  hers.  Bat  this  has  been  done  so  rarely  on 
the  English-speaking  stage  that  I  must  perforce  seek  other 
examples  in  France.  As  it  happens  I  can  name  three  plays,  all 
founded  on  novels,  all  adapted  to  the  stage  by  the  novelist  him- 
self, and  all  really  superior  to  the  novels  from  which  they  were 
taken.  M.  Jules  Sandeau's  ^  Mademoiselle  de  la  Seigli^re '  is  a 
pi-etty  tale,  but  the  comedy  which  the  late  eminent  comedian, 
M.  Eegnier,  of  the  Comedie-Franyaise,  aided  M.  Sandeau  to  found 
upon  it  is  far  finer  as  a  work  of  literature.  ^Le  Marquis  de 
Villemer'  of  George  Sand  is  a  lovely  novel,  but  it  lacks  the  firm- 
ness, the  force,  and  the  symmetry  to  be  found  in  the  play  which 
M.  Alexandre  Dumas  fits  helped  her  to  construct  firom  it,  and 
wbich,  therefore,  won  the  popular  favour  denied  to  most  of  her 
other  dramatic  attempts.  And  in  like  manner  M.  Dumas  himself 
recomposed  his  ^  Dame  aux  Gamelias,'  and  made  a  moving  novel 
into  one  of  the  most  moving  plays  of  our  time.  In  all  three  cases 
the  drama  is  widely  diflFerent  from  the  story,  and  the  many  need- 
ful modifications  have  been  made  with  marvellous  technical  skill. 
Hardly  any  more  profitable  investigation  could  be  suggested  to 
the  'prentice  playwright  than  first  to  read  one  of  these  novels,  and 
then  to  compare  it  faithfully  with  the  play  which  its  author 
evolved  from  it ;  and  the  student  of  the  physics  of  play-making 
could  have  no  better  laboratory  work  than  to  think  out  the  reasons 
for  every  change. 

Such  a  student  will  discover,  for  instance,  that  the  dramatist 
cannot  avail  himself  of  one  of  the  most  effective  devices  of  the 
novelist,  who  may  keep  a  secret  from  his  readers,  which  is  either 
revealed  to  them  unexpectedly  and  all  at  once,  or  which  they  are 
allowed  to  solve  for  themselves  from  chance  hints  skilfully  let  fall 
in  the  course  of  the  narrative.  But  the  dramatist  knows  that  to 
keep  a  secret  from  the  spectator  for  the  sake  of  a  single,  sudden 
surprise  is  to  sacrifice  to  one  little  and  temporary  shock  of  dis* 
covery  the  cumulative  force  of  an  heroic  struggle  against  a  foreseen 
catastrophe.  To  take  an  example  from  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished of  Greek  playwrights,  the  strife  against  awakening  doubt, 
the  wrestling  with  a  growing  conviction,  the  agony  of  final  know- 
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ledge  which  we  see  in  *  (Edipus,'  and  the  indisputable  effect  tbese 
have  on  ue,  are  the  result  of  not  keeping  a  secret.     The  ^reat 
play  of  Sophocles  has  the  interest  of  expectation,  thougli  every 
spectator  might  foresee  and  foretell  the  outcome  of  the  openiD^ 
situations.     True  dramatic  interest  is  aroused  not  by  deceiving^  or 
disappointing  the  audience  as  to  the  end  to  be  reached  or  even  by 
keeping  it  unduly  in  doubt  as  to  this,  but  by  choosing  the  least 
commonplace  and  most  effective  means  of  reaching  that  end.  And 
true  dramatic  interest  is  sustained  not  by  a  vulgar  surprise,  bnt 
by  exciting  the   sympathy   of  the  spectator  for  the   character 
immeshed  in  dangers  which  the  audience  comprehend  clearly — 
by  exciting  the  sympathy  of  the  spectator  so  that  he  becomes  the 
accomplice  of  the  playwright,  putting  himself  in  the  place  of  the 
persons  of  the  play,  and  feeling  with  them  as  the  dread  catastrophe 
draws  nigh. 

The  novelist  may  play  tricks  with  his  readers,  because  he  knows 
that  they  can  take  time  to  think  if  they  are  in  doubt,  and  can 
even  turn  back  a  chapter  or  two  to  straighten  out  the  sequence 
of  events.     But  the  dramatist  knows  that  the  spectators  have  no 
time  for  retrospection  and  for  piecing  together,  and  therefore  he 
is  not  warranted  in  leaving  them  in  the  dark  for  a  minute.     And 
it  is  this  total  divergence  of  principle  that  so  many  novelists,  and 
^o  many  of  those  who  attempt  to  dramatise  novels,  absolutely  fail 
to  apprehend.     In  her  biography  of  Sichard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
Mrs.  Oliphant  found  fault  with  the  screen  scene  of  the  *  School 
for  Scandal '  because  we  see  Lady  Teazle  conceal  herself.     *  It 
would,  no  doubt,'  she  wrote,  *  have  been  higher  art  could  the 
dramatist  have  deceived  his  audience  as  well  as  the  personages  of 
the  play,  and  made  us  also  parties  in  the  surprise  of  the  discovery.' 
This  criticism  is  simply  a  master-stroke  of  dramatic  incompetence, 
and  it  is  astounding  that  any  one  able  to  read  and  write  could 
consider  that  most  marvellous  specimen  of  dramatic  construction, 
the  screen  scene  of  the  *  School  for  Scandal,'  without  seeing  that 
the  whole  effect  of  the  situation,  and  half  the  force  of  the  thiDgs 
said  and  done  by  the  characters  on  the  stage,  would  be  lost  if  we 
did  not  know  that  Lady  Teazle  was  in  hiding  within  hearing  of 
Joseph's  impotent  explanations,  Charles's  careless  gaiety,  and  Sir 
Peter's  kindly  thoughtfulness. 

In  a  play  there  must  be  as  little  as  possible  of  either  confusion 
or  doubt.  As  the  French  critic  said,  the  laws  of  the  drama  are 
Logic  and  Movement — logic  in  the  exposition  and  sequence  of 
events,  movement  in  the  emotions  presented.    And  here  we  com§ 
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to  another  dissimilarity  of  the  drama  from  prose-fiction — the  need 
of  more  careful  and  elaborate  structure  in  a  play.  A  novel  a  man 
may  make  up  as  he  goes  along  haphazard,  but  in  a  play  the  last 
word  must  be  thought  out  before  the  first  word  is  written.  The 
plot  must  move  forward  unhesitatingly  to  its  inevitable  con- 
clusion. There  can  be  no  wavering,  no  faltering,  no  lingering  by 
the  wayside.  And  every  eflfect,  every  turn  of  the  story  must  be 
prepared  adroitly  and  unostentatiously.  M.  Legouve  calls  the 
playgoer  both  exacting  and  inconsistent,  in  that  he  insists  that 
everything  which  passes  before  him  on  the  stage  shall  be  at  once 
foretold  and  unforeseen.  The  playgoer  is  shocked  if  anything' 
drops  from  the  clouds  unexpected,  yet  he  is  bored  if  anything  is 
unduly  announced.  The  dramatist  must  now  and  again  take  the 
playgoers  into  his  confidence  by  a  chance  word  to  which  they  pay 
no  attention  at  the  time,  so  that  when  the  situation  abruptly  turns 
on  itself,  they  say  to  themselves,  *  Why,  of  course,  he  warned  us  of 
that.  What  fools  we  were  not  to  guess  what  was  coming! '  and 
then  they  are  delighted. 

In  considering  Lord  Tennyson's  *  Queen  Mary '  when  it  first 
appeared,  Mr.  Henry  James  remarked  that  the  '  fine  thing  in  a 
real  drama  is  that,  more  than  any  other  work  of  literary  art,  it' 
needs  a  masterly  structure,  a  process  which  makes  a  demand  upon 
an  artist's  rarest  gifts.'  And  then  Mr.  James  compressed  a  chapter 
of  criticism  into  a  figure  of  speech.  'The  five-act  drama,'  he 
said,  *  serious  or  humorous,  poetic  or  prosaic,  is  like  a  box  of 
fixed  dimensions  and  inelastic  material,  into  which  a  mass  of 
precious  things  are  to  be  packed  away.  .  .  .  The  precious  things 
seem  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  compass  of  the  receptacle ;  but 
the  artist  has  an  assurance  that  with  patience  and  skill  a  place 
may  be  made  for  each,  and  that  nothing  need  be  clipped  or 
crimped,  squeezed  or  damaged.'  It  is  this  infinite  patience  and 
this  surpassing  skill  that  the  ordinary  theatrical  adapter  of  a  novel 
is  wholly  without.  He  does  not  acknowledge  the  duties  of  the 
dramatist,  and  he  is  hardly  conscious  even  that  a  play  is  a  work  of' 
literary  art.  f  ew  of  those  who  try  to  write  for  the  stage,  without 
having  penetrated  the  secret  of  the  drama,  realise  the  indisputable 
necessity  of  the  preliminary  plan.  They  do  not  suspect  that  a 
play  must  needs  be  built  as  carefully  and  as  elaborately  as  a 
cathedral,  in  which  not  only  the  broad  nave  and  the  massive 
towers  but  every  airy  pinnacle  and  every  flying  buttress  con- 
tribute to  the  total  efiFect.  As  the  architect,,  who  is  primarily  an 
artist,  must  do  his  work  in  full  accord  with  the  needs  of  the  civiP 
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engineer  who  understands  the  mechanics   of  bailding,    so    the 
dramatist,  who  deals  with  human  character  and  human  passion,  is 
guided  in  his  labour  by  the  precepts  and  practice  of  the  mere  play- 
maker,  the  expert  who  is  master  of  the  mechanics  of  the  stage. 
The  accomplished  architect  is  his  own  civil  engineer,  and  the 
true  dramatist  is  a  playwright  also,  a  man  fully  conversant  with 
the  possibilities  of  the  theatre  and  fully  recognising  its  limita- 
tions.    ^  To  woik  successfully  beneath  a  few  grave,  rigid  laws,' 
said  Mr.  James  in  the  criticism  from  which  I  have  already  quoted, 
*  is  always  a  strong  man's  highest  ideal  of  success.'    This  serves  to 
explain  why  the  sonnet  with  its  inexorable  rules  has  been  ever  a 
favourite  with  great  poets,  and  why  the  drama  with  its  metes  and 
bounds  has  always  had  a  fascination  for  the  literary  artist. 

Some  of  the  limitations  of  the  drama  are  inherent  in  the  form 
itself,  and  are  therefore  immutable  and  permanent.     Some  are 
external,  and  are  therefore  temporary  and  variable.   For  example, 
it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  inadequate  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  influence  exerted  on  dramatic  literature  by  the 
size  of  the  theatre  and  by  the  circumstances  of  the  perform- 
ance.    This  influence   was  most  potent  in  shaping  the  Greek 
drama,  the  Elizabethan  plays  of  England,  and  the  French  tragedy 
under  Lewis  XIV.    The  unadorned  directness  of  uEschylus  im- 
presses us  mightily ;    the  same  massive  breadth  of  treatment  we 
find  also,  although  in  a  minor  degree,  in  Sophocles  and  Euripides ; 
on  all  three  dramatists  it  was  imposed  by  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  theatre.  Their  plays  were  to  be  performed  out  of  doors,  by 
actors  speaking  through  a  resonant  mouthpiece  in  a  huge  mask, 
and  lifted  on  high  shoes  so  that  they  might  be  seen  by  thousands 
of  spectators  from  all  classes  of  the  people.      Of  necessity  the 
dramatist  chose  for  his  subject  a  familiar  tale,  and  gave  it  the 
utmost  simplicity  of  plot  while  he  sought  a  gradually  increasing 
intensity  of  emotion.     The  movement  of  his  story  must  needs  be 
slow ;  there  was  no  change  of  scene,  and  there  was  no  violence  of 
action.    Thus  it  happens  that  the  impassible  dignity  of  the  Greek 
drama  was  due  not  chiefly  to  the  aesthetic  principles  of  Greek  art 
but  to  the  physical  conditions  of  the  Greek  theatre.    The  so- 
called  rule  of  the  three  unities — the  rule  that  a  play  should  show 
but  out  action  in  one  place  and  in  cme  day,  a  rule  that  later 
critics  deduced  from  the  practice  of  the  Greeks — was  not  con- 
sciously obeyed  by  -^schylus,  Sophocles  or  Euripides,  although 
the  most  of  their  plays  seem  to  fall  within  it,  simply  from  force  of 
circnmstanceSt 
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As  diflFerent  as  may  be  were  the  large  and  splendid  open-air 
representations  of  these  great  Greek  dramas  before  the  assembled 
citizens  of  a  Greek  state,  and  the  cramped  and  dingy  perfoimances 
of  Shakespeare's  plays  in  the  rude  theatre  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  day, 
when  the  stage  was  but  a  small  platform  set  up  at  one  end  of  the 
half-roofed  courtyard  of  an  inn.  Then  there  was  but  a  handful 
of  spectators,  standing  thickly  in  the  pit  or  seated  in  the  shallow 
balconies  close  to  the  actors.  The  stage  was  unencumbered  with 
scenery,  and  author  and  actors  felt  themselves  free  to  fill  it  with 
movement ;  and  so  the  plays  of  that  time  abound  in  murders  and 
trials,  in  councils  and  in  battles.  The  audience  had  perforce  to 
imagine  the  background  of  the  story,  and  so  the  authors  did  not 
hesitate  to  change  the  scene  with  careless  frequency.  As  the 
noble  marble  theatres  of  Greece  imposed  on  the  dramatist  an  equal 
severity,  so  the  mean,  half-timbered  playhouses  of  Elizabethan 
England  warranted  the  noisy  violence  and  the  rushing  eloquence 
and  the  fiery  poesy  which  seem  to  us  to-day  chief  among  the 
characteristics  of  the  dramatic  literature  of  that  epoch. 

Crossing  the  Channel  to  France  we  find  that  the  decorum  and 
pseudo-dignity  of  tragedy  under  Lewis  XIV.  are  due  in  part  at 
least  to  the  court  plumes  and  velvet  coats  which  the  actors  wore 
even  when  personating  the  noblest  of  Romans  or  the  simplest  of 
Greeks ;  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  stage  was  circumscribed  by 
a  double  row  of  benches  occupied  by  the  courtiers.  Through  the 
ranks  of  these  fine  gentlemen,  coming  and  going  at  their  will, 
and  chatting  together  freely,  the  Cid  and  Ph^dre  had  to  make 
their  way  to  a  small  central  space  where  they  might  stand  stock 
still  to  declaim.  Swift  motion  and  even  vigorous  gesture  were 
impossible.  The  wily  Kacine  found  his  account  in  substituting 
a  subtle  self-analytic  and  concentrated  psychologic  action  for 
purely  physical  movement,  a  choice  consonant  to  his  genius.  On 
the  production  of  Voltaire's  *  Semiramis,'  it  is  recorded  that  an 
usher  had  to  break  through  the  ring  of  spectators  seated  and 
standing  on  the  stage,  with  a  plaintive  appeal  that  they  would 
make  way  for  the  ghost  of  Ninus.  Under  conditions  like  these 
it  is  no  wonder  that  in  time  French  tragedy  stiffened  into  a 
parody  of  itself. 

The  physical  conditions  of  the  stage  are  different  in  every 
time  and  in  every  place ;  they  are  continually  changing ;  but  the 
true  dramatist  makes  his  work  conform  to  them,  consciously  or 
unconsciously.  The  poet  who  is  not  a  true  dramatist  seeks  to 
model  a  modern  drama  on  an  ancient — a  fundamental  and  fatal 
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defect.  The  attempt  of  Voltaire  to  imitate  Earipides  was  fore- 
doomed to  failure.  The  endeavour  of  many  later  Eaglish  poets 
to  use  the  Shakespearean  formula  is  equally  futile.  Mr,  Stedman 
has  shrewdly  pointed  out  that  Tennyson's  '  Qaeen  Mary '  differs 
from  the  work  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatist  in  that  it  is  the 
result  of  a  *  forced  effort,  while  the  models  after  which  it  is  shaped 
were  in  their  day  an  intuitive  form  of  expression.' 

This  forced  effort  is  really  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
older  dramatists.     If  Euripides  had  lived  in  the  days  of  Voltaire, 
he  would  have  written  in  accordance  with  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  French  theatre  of  that  era.     If  Shakespeare  had  lived  in 
the  days  of  iEschylus  he  would  have  produced  Greek  plays  of  the 
most  sublime  simplicity.     Were  he  alive  now,  we  may  be  sure 
that  he  would  not  construct  a  piece  in  mimicry  of  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists,  as  Lord  Tennyson  chose  to  do.     He  would  use  the 
most  modern  form :  and  incomparable  craftsman  as  he  was,  he 
would  bend  to  his  bidding  every  modern  improvement — music, 
costume,  scenery,  and  lighting.    Were  Caesar  and  Napoleon  men 
of  our  time,  they  would  not  now  fight  with  the  short  sword  or  the 
flint-lock,  but  with  the  Winchester  and  the  Gatling. 

This,  I  take  it,  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  true 
dramatist — that  he  sees  at  once  when  a  form  is  outworn,  and  lets 
the   dead  past   bury  its  dead;  that   he  utilises   all   the  latest 
devices   of  the   stage  while  recognising  frankly  and  fully  the 
limitations  imposed  by  the  physical  conditions  of  the  theatre. 
As  I  have  already  suggested,  these  limitations  forbid  not  a  few  of 
the  efiects  permissible  to  the  novelist.    No  dramatist  may  open 
his  story  with  a  solitary  horseman,  as  was  once  the  fashion  of 
fiction ;  nor  can  he  show  the  hero  casually  rescuing  the  heroine 
from  a  prairie  on  fire,  or  from  a  slip  into  the  rapids  of  Niagara; 
and  he  finds  it  impossible  to  get  rid  of  the  villain  by  throwing 
him  under  the  wheels  of  a  locomotive.     Not  only  is  the  utilisa- 
tion of  the  forces  of  nature  very   diflScult  on   the  stage,  and 
extremely  doubtful,  but  the  description  of  nature  herself  is  out 
of  place ;  and  however  expert  the  scene-painter,  he  cannot  hope 
to  vie  with  Victor  Hugo  or  Hawthorne  in  calling  up  before  the 
eye  the  grandeur  or  the  picturesqueness  of  the  scene  where  the 
action  of  the  story  comes  to  its  climax. 

Time  was  when  the  drama  was  first,  and  prose-fiction  limped 
a  long  way  after ;  time  was  when  the  novelists,  even  the  greatest 
of  them,  began  as  playwrights.  Cervantes,  Le  Sage,  Fielding,  all 
studied  the  art  of  character-drawing  on  the  boards  of  a  theatre, 
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although  no  one  of  their  plays  keeps  the  stage  to-day,  while  we 
still  read  with  undiminished  zest  the  humorous  record  of  the 
adventures  and  misadventures  of  *  Don  Qaixote,'  *  Gil  Bias,'  and 
*  Tom  Jones.'  Scott  was,  perhaps,  the  first  great  novelist  who  did 
not  learn  his  trade  behind  the  scenes.  It  seemed  to  Mr.  Ix>well, 
that  before  Fielding  *real  life  formed  rather  the  scenic  back- 
ground than  the  substance,  and  that  the  characters  are,  after  all, 
merely  players  who  represent  certain  types  rather  than  the  living 
types  themselves.'  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  earlier  novels 
reflected  the  easy  expedients  and  artificial  manners  of  the  theatre, 
much  as  the  writers  may  have  employed  the  processes  of  the 
stage.  Since  Fielding  and  Scott  the  novel  has  been  expanding, 
until  it  seeks  to  overshadow  its  elder  brother.  The  old  inter- 
dependence of  the  drama  and  prose-fiction  has  ceased ;  nowadays 
the  novel  and  the  play  are  independent,  each  with  its  own  aims 
and  with  its  own  methods.  The  advocates  of  the  one  are  as 
boastful  as  the  partisans  of  the  other  are  intolerant,  and  each  is 
as  self-assertive  as  the  young  actress  who — so  her  enterprising 
advance  agent  in  his  advertisement  declared — *  has  appeared  in 
all  the  countries  of  the  world,  and  has  been  pronounced  the 
greatest  of  them  all  I ' 

While  on  the  one  hand  there  are  not  lacking  those  who  see 
in  the  modem  novel  but  a  bastard  epic  in  low  prose,  so  there  are 
not  wanting  others,  novelists  and  critics  of  literature,  chiefly  in 
France,  where  the  principles  of  dramatic  art  are  better  under- 
stood than  elsewhere,  who  are  so  impressed  by  the  number  and 
magnitude  of  the  restrictions  which  bind  the  dramatist,  that  they 
are  inclined  to  declare  the  drama  itself  to  be  an  outworn  form. 
They  think  that  the  limitations  imposed  on  the  dramatist  are  so 
rigid  that  first-rate  literary  workmen  will  not  accept  them,  and 
that  first-rate  literary  work  cannot  be  hoped  for.  These  critics 
are  on  the  verge  of  hinting  that  nowadays  the  drama  is  little 
more  than  a  polite  amusement,  just  as  others  might  call  oratory 
now  little  more  than  the  art  of  making  after-dinner  speeches. 
They  suggest  that  the  play  is  sadly  primitive  when  compared 
with  the  perfected  novel  of  the  nineteenth  century.  They  remark 
that  the  drama  can  show  but  a  comer  of  life,  while  prose-fiction 
may  reveal  almost  the  whole  of  it.  They  assert  boldly  that  the 
drama  is  no  longer  the  form  of  literature  best  suited  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subjects  in  which  the  thinking  people  of  to-day  are 
interested.  They  declare  that  the  novelist  may  grapple  resolutely 
with  a  topic  of  the  times,  though  the  dramatist  dare  not  scorch^ 
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his  fingers  with  a  burning  question.  The  Goncourts,  in  the 
preface  of  their  undramatic  play,  *  La  Patrie  en  Danger,'  announced 
that  *  the  drama  of  to-day  is  not  literature.' 

It  is  well  to  mass  these  criticisms  together  that  they  maj  be 
met  once  and  for  all.     It  is  true  that  the  taste  for  analysis  which 
dominates  the  prose-fiction  of  our  time  has  affected  the  drama 
but  little;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  or  not  the  formulas 
of  the  theatre  can  be  so  enlarged,  modified,  and  made   more 
delicate  that  the    dramatist  can  really  rival   the  novelist    in 
psychologic  subtlety.    Of  course,  if  the  novel  continues  to  develop 
in  one  direction  in  accordance  with  a  general  current  of  litera- 
ture, and  if  the  drama  does  not  develop  along  the  same  lines, 
then  the  drama  will  be  left  behind,  and  it  will  become  a  mere 
sport,  an  empty   spectacle,  a  toy  for  children,   spoonmeat  for 
babes. 

A  book,  however  fine  or  peculiar,  delicate  or  spiiitual,  goes  in 
time  to  the  hundred  or  the  thousand  congenial  spirits  for  whom 
it  was  intended ;  it  may  not  get  to  its  address  at  once  or  even  in 
its  author's  lifetime ;  but  sooner  or  later  its  message  is  delivered 
to  all  who  are  ready  to  receive  it.  A  play  can  have  no  such  fate ; 
and  for  it  there  is  no  redemption,  if  once  it  is  damned.  It  cannot 
live  by  pleasing  a  few  only ;  to  earn  the  right  to  exist,  it  must 
please  the  many.  And  this  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  dislike  for  the 
dramatic  form — that  it  appeals  to  the  crowd,  to  the  broad  public, 
to  all  classes  alike,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  ignorant,  rough 
and  refined.  And  this  is  to  me  the  great  merit  of  the  drama 
that  it  cannot  be  dilettante,  finikin,  precious,  narrow.  It  must 
handle  broad  themes  broadly.  It  must  deal  with  the  common 
facts  of  humanity.  It  is  the  democrat  of  literature.  Theophile 
Gautier,  who  disliked  the  theatre,  said  that  an  idea  never  found 
its  way  on  the  stage  until  it  was  worn  threadbare  in  newspapers 
and  in  novels.  And  he  was  not  far  out.  As  the  drama  appeals 
to  the  public  at  large,  it  must  consider  seriously  only  those  sub- 
jects which  the  public  at  large  can  understand  and  are  interested 
in.  There  are  exceptions,  no  doubt,  now  and  again,  when  an 
adroit  dramatist  succeeds  in  captivating  the  public  with  a  theme 
still  in  debate.  M.  Sardou,  for  example,  wrote  *  Daniel  Eochat ' 
ten  years  before  Mrs.  Ward  wrote  *Eobert  Elsmere,'  and  the 
Frenchman's  play  was  acted  in  New  York  for  more  than  a 
hundred  nights.  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  ^^8  has  again  and  again 
discussed  on  the  stage  marriage  and  divorce  and  other  problems 
(hat  vex  mankind  to-day.    And  in  Scandinavia  Henrik  IbseUi  a 
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dramatist  of  exceeding  technical  skill  and  abundant  ethical  vigour, 
has  brought  out  a  series  of  dramas  (many  of  them  successful  on 
the  stage),  of  which  the  most  important  is  the  ^  Genganere/  the 
*  Spectres,'  wherein  he  considers  with  awful  moral  force  the  doc- 
trine of  heredity,  proving  by  example  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
are  visited  on  the  children.  With  instances  like  these  in  our 
memories,  we  may  suggest  that  the  literary  deficiencies  of  the 
drama  are  not  in  the  form,  but  in  the  inexpertness  or  inertness  of 
the  dramatists  of  the  day.  There  are  few  of  the  comer-stone 
facts  of  human  life,  and  there  are  none  of  the  crucible-tried 
passions  of  human  character,  which  the  drama  cannot  discuss 
quite  as  well  as  the  novel. 

Indeed,  the  drama  is  really  the  noblest  form  of  literature, 
because  it  is  the  most  direct.  It  calls  forth  the  highest  of  literary 
faculties  in  the  highest  degree — the  creation  of  character,  standing 
firm  on  its  own  feet,  and  speaking  for  itself.  The  person  in  a 
play  must  ht  and  d!o,  and  the  spectator  must  see  what  he  is,  and 
what  he  does,  and  why.  There  is  no  narrator  standing  by  to  act 
as  chorus,  and  there  needs  none.  If  the  dramatist  know  his 
trade,  if  he  have  the  gift  of  the  bom  playwright,  if  his  play  is 
well  made,  then  there  is  no  call  for  explanation  or  analysis,  no 
necessity  of  dissecting  or  refining,  no  demand  for  comment  or 
sermon,  no  desire  that  any  one  palliate  or  denounce  what  all  have 
seen.  Actions  speak  louder  than  words.  That  this  direct 
dramatic  method  is  fine  enough  for  the  most  abstruse  intellectual 
self-questioning  when  the  subject  calls  for  this,  and  that  in  the 
mighty  hand  of  genius  it  is  capable  of  throwing  light  in  the 
darkest  comers  and  crannies  of  the  tortured  and  tortuous  human 
soul,  ought  not  to  be  denied  by  any  one  who  may  have  seen  on 
the  stage  the  *  (Edipus '  of  Sophocles,  the  *  Hamlet '  of  Shakespeare, 
the  *  Misanthrope  '  of  Moli^re,  or  the  *  Faust '  of  Goethe. 

Brandeb  Matthews. 


6o4 


The  Devil's  Due. 


A  priaat  telU  how,  ia  his  youth,  a  church  was  buUt  by  the  fro3  labour  of  loire  — 
as  was  men^s  wont  in  those  days ;  and  how  the  materials  were  paid  tar  by 
one  who  had  grown  rich  on  usury  aid  the  pilla^a  of  the  poor — azi<i  of 
what  chanced  thereafter* 


ARSEiVIUS,  priest  of  God,  I  tell, 
For  waraing  in  your  younger  ears, 
Humbly  and  plainly  what  befell 

That  year — ^gone  by  a  many  years — 
When  Veraignes  church  was  built.     Ah  !  then 
Brave  churches  grew  'neath  hands  of  men  : 
We  see  not  now  their  like  again. 

We  built  it  on  the  green  hill-side 
That  leans  its  bosom  o'er  the  town. 

So  that  its  presence  sanctified 
Might  ever  on  our  lives  look  down. 

We  built ;  and  those  who  built  not,  they 

Brought  us  their  blessing  day  by  day. 

And  lingered  to  rejoice  and  pray. 

For  years  the  masons  toiled,  for  years 

The  craftsmen  wrought,  till  they  had  made 

A  church  we  scarce  could  see  for  tears — 
Its  fairness  made  our  love  afraid. 

Its  clear-cut  creamy  tracery 

Stood  out  against  the  deep  bright  sky. 

Like  good  deeds  'gainst  eternity. 

In  the  deep  roof  each  separate  beam 

Had  its  own  garland — ivy,  vine 
Giving  to  man  the  carver's  dream 

In  sight  of  men  a  certain  sign — 
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And  all  day  long  the  wotkers  plied, 

*  yhe  church  shall  finished  be,'  we  cried, 
^And  consecrate  by  Easter-tide.' 

Our  church !     It  was  so  fair,  so  dear. 

So  fit  a  church  to  praise  God  in  ! 
It  had  such  show  of  carven  gear. 

Such  chiselled  work,  without,  within  ! 
Such  marble  for  the  steps  and  floor. 
Such  window-jewels,  and  such  store 
Of  gold  and  gems  the  altar  bore  ! 

1 
Each  stone  by  loving  hands  was  hewn, 

By  loving  hands  each  beam  was  sawn  ; 
The  hammers  made  a  merry  tune 

In  winter  dusk  and  summer  dawn. 
Ix)ve  built  the  house,  but  gold  had  paid 
For  that  wherewith  the  house  was  made. 

*  Would  love  had  given  all ! '  we  said. 

But  poor  in  all  save  love  were  we. 

And  he  was  poor  in  all  save  gold 
Who  gaye  the  gold.     By  usury 

Were  gained  his  riches  manifold. 
We  knew  that  ?     If  we  knew,  we  thought 
'Tis  well  if  men  do  good  in  aught. 
And  by  good  works  may  heaven  be  bought ! 

At  last  the  echo  died  in  air 

Of  the  last  stroke.     The  silence  then 
Eushed  in  to  fill  the  church,  left  bare 

Of  the  loving  voice  of  Christian  men. 
The  silence  saddened  all  the  sun. 
So  gladly  was  our  work  begun. 
Now  all  that  happy  work  was  done. 

Did  any  voices  in  the  night 

Call  through  those  arches?     Were  there  wings 
That  swept  between  the  pillars  white  — 

Wide  pinions  of  unvisioned  things? 
The  priests,  who  watched  the  relics,  heard 
Wing-whispers — not  of  bat  or  bird — 
And  moan  of  inarticulate  word. 
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Then  sunlight,  morning,  and  sweet  air 
Adorned  our  church,  and  there  were  boma 

Great  sheaves  of  boughs  of  blossoms  fair 
To  grace  the  consecration  mom. 

Then  round  our  church  trooped  knight  and  dame  5 

Within,  alone,  the  Bishop  came, 

And  the  twelve  candles  leaped  to  flame. 

Then  round  our  church  the  Bishop  went 

With  all  his  priests — a  brave  array. 
There  was  no  sign  nor  portent  sent 

As,  glad  at  heart,  he  went  his  way, 
Sprinkling  the  holy  water  round 
Three  times  on  walls  and  crowd,  and  ground 
Within  the  churchyard's  sacred  bound* 

Then — but  ye  know  the  function's  scope 

At  consecration — all  the  show 
Of  torch  and  incense,  stole  and  cope : 

And  how  the  acolytes  do  go 
Before  the  Bishop — how  they  bear 
The  lighted  tapers,  flaming  fair 
Blown  back  by  the  sweet  wavering  air. 

The  Bishop,  knocking  at  the  door. 
The  Deacon  answering  from  within, 

*  Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  gates,  be  sure 

The  King  of  Glory  shall  come  in ' — 
The  Bishop  passed  in  with  the  choir. 
Thank  God  for  this — our  soul's  desire. 
Our  altar,  meet  for  Heaven's  fire ! 

The  Bishop  kneeling  in  his  place, 

Where  our  bright  windows  made  day  dim, 

With  all  heaven's  glory  in  his  face. 
Began  the  consecration  hymn  : 

*  Teni,'  he  sang,  in  clear  strong  tone. 
Then — on  the  instant — song  was  done, 
Its  very  echo  scattered — gone  ] 

For,  as  the  Bishop's  voice  rang  clear, 

Another  voice  rang  clearer  still — 
A  voice  wherein  the  soul  could  hear 

The  discord  of  unmeasured  111— 
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And  sudden  breathless  silence  fell 
On  all  the  church.     And  I  wot  well 
There  are  such  silences  in  Hell. 

Taper  and  torch  died  down — ^went  out — 
And  all  our  church  grew  dark  and  cold. 

And  deathly  odours  crept  about, 

And  chill,  as  of  the  churchyard  mould  ; 

And  every  flower  drooped  its  head, 

And  all  the  rose's  leaves  were  shed, 

And  all  the  lilies  dropped  down  dead. 

There,  in  the  Bishop's  chair,  we  saw — 
How  can  I  tell  you  ?     Memories  shrink 

To  mix  anew  the  cup  of  awe 

We  shuddering  mortals  had  to  drink. 

What  was  it  ?     There  !    The  shape  that  stood 

Before  the  altar  and  the  rood — 

It  was  not  human  flesh  and  blood  I 

A  Ught  more  bright  than  any  sun, 

A  shade  more  dark  than  any  night, 
A  shape  that  human  shape  was  none, 

A  cloud,  a  sense  of  winged  might. 
And,  like  an  infernal  trumpet  sound. 
Bang  through  the  church's  hush  profound 
A  voice.     We  listened,  horror- bound. 

*  Vefaio  !    Cease,  cease  to  consecrate ! 

Love  built  the  church,  but  it  is  w,ine  I 
*Tis  built  of  stone  hewn  out  by  hate. 

Cemented  by  man's  blood  divine. 
Whence  came  the  gold  that  paid  for  this  ? 
From  pillage  of  the  poor,  I  wis — 
That  gold  was  mine,  and  mine  this  is ! 

*  Your  King  has  cursed  the  usurer's  gold, 

He  gives  it  to  me  for  my  fee ! 
Your  church  is  builded,  but  behold 

Your  church  is  fair  for  me — for  me  I 
Who  robs  the  poor  to  me  is  given ; 
Impenitent  and  unforgiven, 
Jlis  church  is  built  for  hell,  not  Heaven !  * 
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Then,  as  we  gazed,  the  face  grew  clear, 
And  all  men  stood  aa  turned  to  stone  ; 

Each  man  beheld  through  dews  of  fear 
A  face — his  own — yet  not  his  own  : 

His  own  face,  darkened,  lost,  debased, 

With  hell's  own  signet  stamped  and  traced. 

And  all  the  God  in  it  eflFaced. 

A  crash  like  thunder  shook  the  walls, 

A  flame  like  lightning  shot  them  through : 

^  Fly,  fly,  before  the  judgment  falls, 
And  all  the  stones  be  fallen  on  you !  * 

And  as  we  fled  we  saw  bright  gleams 

Of  fire  leap  out  'mid  joists  and  beams. 

Our  church !     Oh,  love — oh,  hopes — oh,  dreams ! 

We  stood  without — a  pallid  throng — 
And  as  the  flame  leaped  high  and  higher. 

Shrill  winds  we  heard  that  rushed  along 
And  fanned  the  transports  of  the  fire. 

The  sky  grew  black ;  against  the  sky 

The  blue  and  scarlet  flames  leaped  high, 

And  cry  as  of  lost  souls  wailed  by. 

The  church  in  glowing  vesture  stood. 
The  lead  ran  down  as  it  were  wax, 
The  great  stones  cracked  and  burned  like  wood. 

The  wood  caught  fire  and  flamed  like  flax : 
A  horrid  chequered  light  and  shade  , 
By  amoke  and  flame  alternate  made 
Upon  men's  upturned  faces  played. 

Do\jrn  crashed  the  walls.     Our  lovely  spire — 

A  blackened  ruin — fell  and  lay. 
The  very  earth  about  caught  fire. 

And  flame-tongues  licked  along  the  clay. 
The  fire  did  neither  stay  nor  spare 
Till  the  foundations  were  laid  bare 
To  the  hot,  sickened,  smoke-filled  air. 

There  in  the  sight  of  men  it  lay. 

Our  church  that  we  had  made  so  fair  I 

A  heap  of  ashes  white  and  gray. 

With  sparks  still  gleaming  here  and  there. 
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The  dun  came  out  again,  and  shone 

On  all  our  loving  work  undone — 

Our  church  destroyed,  our  labour  gone ! 

Gone  ?    Is  it  gone  ?    God  knows  it,  no  I 

The  hands  that  builded  built  aright : 
The  men  who  loved  and  laboured  so. 

Their  church  is  built  in  Heaven's  height ! 
In  every  stone  a  glittering  gem, 
Gold  in  the  gold  Jerusalem — 
The  church  their  love  built  waits  for  them  I 


E.  Nesbit. 
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6  to. 


Waiting  for  the  'Khiva/ 


CHAPTER  I. 

YOUNG    MILLER. 

«mHERE'S  young  Miller—perhaps  he'll  play.* 

JL     *  Young  Miller — he's  no  good  to  anyone  just  at  present. 
It  will  be  a  blessing  for  his  friends  when  he's  married.' 

*  I  don't  believe  there's  any  chance  of  the  Khiva  for  a  week  or 
80,  anyhow.' 

Half-a-dozen  men  were  lounging  round  a  billiard- table  in  a 
Bombay  club-room,  smoking,  gossiping,  and  leisurely  discussing  a 
future  game  of  pool. 

*  We'll  try  Miller^  anyhow,'  said  Captain  Dickson,  an  elderly 
young  man  with  a  well-waxed  moustache.  *  Hello,  Miller,  are  you 
for  pool?' 

Miller  was  a  tall,  fair  young  fellow,  with  a  plain,  good-natured, 
not  very  wise  face.  He  was  very  short-sighted,  and  generally  to 
be  seen  in  spectacles,  without  which  he  was  a  very  helpless  person 
indeed.  Everybody  liked  Miller  who  knew  him,  and  a  good  many 
people  did  know  him.  His  short-sighted,  shambling  figure  was 
an  easily-recognised  one,  and  he  had  an  odd,  absent  way  of  stop- 
ping anywhere  to  talk  to  anyone  he  happened  to  come  across. 
Miller  was  generally  understood  to  be  a  little  *  soft.'  He  played 
pool  very  badly,  but  he  was  an  imperturbable  loser,  and  the  first 
to  laugh  at  his  own  bad  shots. 

But  just  now  he  shook  his  head. 

*  I  can't  play  now,'  he  eaid,  *  I  am  going  to  my  sister's.' 

*  The  Khiva  come  in  yet.  Miller  ? '  said  one,  with  a  laugh. 

*  No,  not  yet,'  he  said,  turning  away,  *  but  her  time  will  soon 
be  up.' 

^  Good  chap  as  Miller  is,  she  must  be  an  uncommon  rum  girl 
who  is  going  to  marry  him,'  said  Captain  Dickson,  looking  after 
the  young  man. 
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^  Well,  I  don't  know,'  said  someone  else  ;  *  Miller  is  no  fool  if 
he  is  a  trifle  soft,  and  he's  getting  on  first-rate  in  the  Civil.  I 
believe  the  girl  has  nine  sisters,  and  they  haven't  a  farthing 
among  them.' 

*I  onlj  heard  of  five  sisters,'  said  Gresham,  of  the  Twenty-fourth. 

*It's  true  enough  about  their  being  poor,  I  believe,'  said 
another.  *I  hear  Miller  paid  for  her  ticket  out  here,  and  her 
clothes  too,  I  dare  say.' 

*  They  say  Miller  has  made  a  solemn  compact  to  have  the 
sisters  out  one  by  one  and  marry  them  ofi^,'  said  Captain  Dickson, 
taking  up  his  cue. 

*  Poor  Miller !  It  shows  he  has  something  in  him  that  he  has 
stuck  to  the  girl.  I  should  have  said  anyone  who  liked  could 
have  married  him.' 

*  Don't  know  about  that.  I  know  at  least  one  girl  who  wouldn't 
have  objected.     Are  you  ready  to  start,  you  fellows  ? ' 


CHAPTER  ir. 

YOUNG  MILLER  S  SISTEH. 


*  Is  there  nothing  else  to  be  done,  then^  Hester  ?  * 

Young  Miller  was  established  in  the  verandah  of  his  sister's 
house.  His  chair  was  exactly  in  the  position  to  profit  most  by 
the  punkah,  and  on  the  whole  he  was  very  comfortable,  though 
too  restless  both  in  mind  and  body  to  be  exactly  cool. 

Mrs.  Cleveland  smiled  at  him. 

*  Nothing  else,  Fred,'  she  said,  *  that  I  can  think  of.  I  dare  say 
you  would  like  to  go  and  see  Edith's  room,  however.  No,  don't 
jump  up — stay  with  me  a  little  longer;  jou  can  see  it  before 
you  go.' 

*  She  is  very  fond  of  flowers,    Hester,'  said  Miller  eagerly ; 

*  don't  you  think  I  might  bring  some  to-morrow?' 

*  Why,  they  would  be  withered,  dear.  Wait  till  Edith  comes, 
and  then  you  can  ask  her  what  she  would  like.  Wouldn't  that  be 
best  ? ' 

*  You  are  right,  I  am  sure,'  said  young  Miller  with  a  sigh. 

*  The  only  time  I  ever  did  try  to  choose  her  a  present  myself  I 
remember  she  did  not  like  it.  But,'  and  he  brightened  up  with  a 
sudden  smile,  *  there  is  no  choosing  about  a  wedding  ring,  you 
know,  so  I  did  not  wait  for  her  to  get  that.' 

BB  a 
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*No,  no,  there  is  no  choosing  about  that,'  agreed  his  sister  a 
little  absently.  She  had  heard  so  much  about  her  brother's 
betrothed  lately,  that  it  was  excusable  that  her  thoughts  shoald 
wander. 

*  I  am  afraid  I  am  boring  you  ? '  said  young  Miller,  wistf alljr. 

*  No,  Fred  ;  oh  !  not  at  all ; '  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  recalled  her 
attention  with  a  start.  She  had  always  been  wonderfully  tender 
and  gentle  with  this  brother  of  hers.  *I  want  to  hear  everything 
about  my  sister  that  is  to  be,  of  course.' 

Young  Miller  was  instantly  radiantly  happy. 

*  You  will  understand  what  she  is  when  you  see  her,'  he  said  ; 

*  /  can't  describe  her.  It  is  very  odd — I  can't  understand  some- 
how how  she  came  to  care  for  me.  You  know,  Hester,  I  have 
sometimes  heard  the  fellows  say  I  was  "  soft." ' 

*  Fred,  it  is  nonsense  ! '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cleveland  indignanll/. 
But  he  shook  his  head  with  a  smile. 

*You  needn't  think  I  mind,  when  Edith  doesn't,'  he  saldj 
^  and  it  is  true  enough,  Hester :  I  am  not  shaYp  like  other  fellows  $ 
but  still,  you  don't  think  it  is  more  than  that,  do  you  ? '  he  ended^ 
anxiously. 

*  No,  I  do  not,  my  poor  boy,'  said  Mrs.  Cleveland  affectionately  | 

*  you  may  not  be  clever  in  some  ways,  but  I  wonder  if  one  of  the 
men  who  said — that — could  get  on  in  his  profession  as  well  as  you 
are  doing.' 

*  Ye?,  I  am  not  stupid  at  that,  am  I  ?  '  said  young  Miller  in  a 
pleased  tone. 

There  was  a  pausC)  and  then  young  Miller  rose  to  his  feet. 

*I  must  go  now,  Hester,'  he  said*  *I  may  go  to  see  Edith'g 
room,  mayn't  I  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  dear.  You  can  find  your  way,  can't  you  ?  Tell  me  if 
you  want  any  alterations.' 

*  Oh !  she  won't  be  with  you  for  long,  you  see,  Hester,'  said 
young  Miller  radiantly.  *  She  mustn't  come  to  see  her  real  home 
till  everything  is  properly  arranged,  must  she  ? ' 

*  No,  of  course  not,'  agreed  Hester. 

*  You  see,  it  looks  a  little  bare  just  at  present,  Hester.  You 
are  ^ure  there  is  no  chance  of  the  furniture  from  the  Stores  miss- 
ing this  boat  ? ' 

*  Haven't  I  told  you  I  was  sure,  often,  you  silly  boy  ?  As  Edith 
had  the  choosing  of  it,  you  may  be  sure  she  saw  after  all  that.* 

*  But  if  she  were  to  forget — Hester,  what  should  I  do  ?  I  could 
not  possibly  let  her  see  the  house  as  it  is^  could  I  ?    First  impres- 
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sions  are  everything,  aren't  they  ? '  and  young  Miller  became 
quite  distressed. 

*  Well,  if  Edith  forgets,  she  deserves  to  come  to  bare  rooms. 
What  do  you  think,  Fred  ? '  said  Mrs.  Cleveland  gaily.  *  But 
don't  be  afraid :  from  all  I  have  heard  about  her,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  Miss  Lester  is  a  thoroughly  practical  young 
woman.' 

*Yes,  she  never  does  forget  anything,'  said  young  Miller 
eagerly.  *  I  will  come  in  and  tell  you,  Hester,  when  the  Khiva 
IB  signalled.' 

*  Very  well,  dear.     Good^night,  and  have  patience.* 

*  It's  all  very  well  to  say  "  have  patience,"  Hester,'  said  young 
Miller,  shaking  his  head,  *  but  it  isn't  so  easy,  is  it  ?  ' 

And  he  took  his  departure. 

Mrs.  Cleveland  gazed  after  the  shambling  figure  with  a  sigh. 
Her  husband,  when  he  came  in  half  an  hour  later,  was  surprised 
to  find  her  still  thoughtful  and  dejected,  for  Mrs.  Cleveland  was 
by  no  means  given  to  low  spirits. 

*  Oh,  poor  Fred ! '  she  said,  *  I  have  been  thinking  of  him.  I 
wonder — oh !  I  wonder,  will  Edith  Lester  be  good  to  him  ? ' 

*  Why  shouldn't  she,  my  dear  ? '  said  Mr.  Cleveland,  practically. 

*  Why,  indeed,  he  is  the  dearest  fellow.  But,  oh  !  Will,  fond 
as  T  am  of  poor  Fred,  I  can  scarcely  imagine  any  girl  content  to 
look  upon  him  as  a  husband.' 

*  I  don't  suppose  he  is  all  the  young  lady's  fancy  painted. 
Bat  still  she  may  make  him  a  good  enough  wife.' 

^  It  will  kill  him  if  she  doesn't — if  he  once  ihinks  that  she 
does  not  care  for  him.  Oh!  Will,  it  frightens  me 'to  think  how 
desperately  his  heart  is  set  on  it.' 

*  Well,  I  got  my  heart's  desire,  so  vhy  should  not  he  get  his  ? ' 
said  Cleveland,  smiling  tenderly  at  his  wife's  dietressed  face. 

And  Mrs.  Cleveland  was  consoled. 


CHAPTER  in. 

YOUNG  miller's   VISITOR. 


*  Hello,  Miller,  where  are  you  going  to  ? ' 

<  What !     Oh !  Dickson,  I  didn't  see  you.' 

Young  Miller  had  been  walking  in  his  usual  absent  fashion 
along  the  street.     He  had  his  bands  clasped  behind  his  back  in 
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his  favourite  position,  but  he  was  evidently  in  a  hurry,  for  his 
usual  sauntering  crawl  had  been  exchanged  for  a  shambling^  trot, 
and  he  had  come  the  whole  way  down  the  street  without  coming 
to  a  single  pause,  as  he  was  wont  to  do  at  intervals  in  an  absent, 
objectless  way.  He  had  looked  Captain  Dickson  full  in  the  face 
without  the  slightest  recognition,  but  his  ways  were  well  known, 
and  his  friend  had  no  scruples  about  interrupting  his  meditatioDj?, 

*  Where  are  you  off  to  in  such  a  hurry  ? '  he  said. 

Miller  was  not  quite  sure  for  a  few  minutes.  His  thoughts 
had  wandered  away  by  a  series  of  easy  transitions  to  the  summer 
he  had  spent  in  England  with  Edith  I^ester,  and  just  at  first  he 
could  not  have  told  with  any  great  certainty  whether  he  -wras  in 
England  or  in  India. 

*  I  was  going— going  home,'  he  said,  after  a  pause,  *  just  to  see 
that  everything  was  right.' 

*  I'll  walk  as  far  as  your  diggings  with  you,'  Captain  Dickson 
volunteered,  and  young  Miller  could  not  refuse,  though  he  would 
have  preferred  to  be  alone. 

His  politeness,  too,  made  him  feel  it  necessary  to  ask  his  friend 
to  come  in  when  they  arrived. 

Captain  Dickson  was  by  no  means  unwilling  to  accept.  He 
was  a  curious  little  man,  and  anxious  to  see  what  kind  of  prepara- 
tions young  Miller  had  made. 

*  You  see,  there  is  furniture  to  come  still,'  the  host  explained 
anxiously.  *  Miss  Lester  chose  that  herself  in  London,  at  the 
Stores.     That  is  a  good  place  for  furniture,  don't  you  think  so  ?  ' 

*  I  really  don't  know,'  said  Captain  Dickson ;  *  I  have  never 
had  occasion  to  go  in  for  that  kind  of  thing.' 

*  No,'  agreed  young  Miller,  looking  regretfully  at  the  dapper 
little  man  in  front  of  him. 

*  I-  suppose  this  is  still  sufficiently  a  bachelor's  quarters  for  a 
cigar  ? '  suggested  Captain  Dickson. 

Young  Miller's  politeness  prevented  his  objecting,  but  he  was 
a  little  distressed.  It  seemed  to  him  almost  a  desecration  to  smoke 
and  laugh  and  tell  risque  stories  according  to  Captain  Dickson's 
habit  in  a  room  so  soon  to  be  hallowed  by  her  presence,  and  he 
refused  his  friend's  proffer  of  a  cigar  with  unnecessary  energy. 

But  Captain  Dickson  saw  nothing  of  this,  and  was  not  under- 
standing in  matters  of  sentiment. 

He  felt  disturbed  and  almost  angry  when  Captain  Dickson 
bestowed  a  careless  inspection  on  Miss  Lester's  photograph  which 
stood  on  a  table. 
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*  Is  that  the  young  lady  ? '  he  said,  pointing  to  the  photogmph 
with  his  cigar. 

*  Yes,'  said  young  Miller,  taking  it  up  reverently. 

*  Very  much  gone  on  her,  eh  ? '  said  Captain  Dickson, 

It  was  the  generally  received  idea  that  anything  could  be  said 
to  young  Miller,  and  Captain  Dickson  was  surprised  at  his  short 
answer,  and  the  sudden  indignation  in  his  pale  blue  eyes  behind 
their  spectacles. 

And  young  Miller  was  very  glad  when  his  companion  left  him. 

His  Edith's  name  was  more  frequently  on  his  lips  than  it 
might  have  been  if  he  had  been  exactly  like  other  people,  but  to 
Captain  Dickson  he  could  not  speak  of  her  though  he  did  not 
himself  quite  know  why.  As  for  his  love  for.  her,  even  to  herself 
Miller  had  never  been  able  to  express  that ;  he  only  knew  that  all 
his  thoughts  seemed  somehow  to  be-  connected  with  Edith,  that 
his  work  and  his  amusement,  his  gladness  or  his  sorrow — and 
Miller  was  very  glad  and  very  sorry  fifty  times  a  day — were  all 
mixed  up  with  thought  of  Edith — always  Edith. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

EXPECTATION. 


*  There,  Fred,  dear,  don't  knock  one  down !'  and  Mrs.  Cleveland 
retreated  a  few  steps  before  the  impetuous  advance  of  her  brother. 
Young  Miller  was  desperately  out  of  breath  and  utterly  be- 
wildered. 

*  Hester !  she  is  coming  in !  she  is  coming  in ! '  he  exclaimed, 
and  Mrs.  Cleveland  was  at  first  by  no  means  sure  whether  he 
meant  Miss  Lester  or  the  Khiva. 

*  I  just  came  to  tell  yon,  but  I  can't  stay.  You  will  have 
everything  ready,  won't  you  ? '  went  on  young  Miller  hurriedly. 

*  Yes,  yes.  Only  wait  for  a  minute,  dear  boy :  there  can't  be 
such  desperate  haste,'  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  laid  her  hand  on  his 
arm. 

*  Yes,  I  must  go.  Just  think  if  the  boat  were  to  come  in  and 
I  was  not  there  ! ' 

*  Well,  where  are  you  going  to  ?  You  needn't  walk  through 
the  window.  Good  gracious !  Fred,  I  believe  you  have  forgotten 
your  spectacles ! ' 

Young  Miller  blushed  violently. 
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<No,  I  didn't  forget  them,'  he  said,  *but  Edith  never  liked 
them,  and  just  for  the  first  time,  you  know — don't  you  think  it 
is  best,  Hester  ?  '  he  ended,  wistfully. 

*  Only  that  you  won't  be  able  to  find  Edith  at  all  in  all  pro- 
bability, you  foolish  boy ! '  said  Mrs.  Cleveland. 

*  Oh,  I  shall  find  her,'  he  said,  with  a  sudden,  brilliant  smile, 
*  or  she  may  see  me  first— she  will  be  looking  out.  But  I  don't 
require  my  spectacles  to  find  Edith.' 

His  sister  looked  half- sadly  at  the  radiant  face.  Young  Miller 
had  after  his  usual  fashion  forgotten  his  haste  in  delightful  abstract 
thoughts  of  Edith. 

'  I  knew  what  would  please  her,'  he  said.  ^  Hester,  I  have  put 
on  the  suit  I  wore  when  I  first  saw  her.  Don't  you  think— don't 
you  think  she  will  recognise  it  and  be  pleased  ? ' 

*  I  hope  so,'  said  Mrs.  Cleveland  softly.  *  Now,  dear,  had  jou 
not  better  go  ? ' 

And  young  Miller  was  recalled  to  the  present  and  to  im* 
patience. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ON  BOARD  THE  *  KHIVA.' 


Young  Mitxer  had  a  most  eventful  walk  down  to  the  harboor. 
He  could  not  see  a  yard  ahead  of  him,  and  only  arrived  after 
being  nearly  run  over  several  times — which,  however,  even  with  his 
spectacles  was  a  pretty  frequent  occurrence  in  his  absent  fits — and 
walking  into  several  lamp-posts  and  people.  However,  what  did 
he  care?  Except  for  the  few  seconds'  delay  these  proceedings 
caused  him,  they  were  matters  of  utter  indifference  to  him.  And 
until  the  moment  when  he  found  himself  on  board  the  Khiva  at 
last,  young  Miller  was  only  conscious  of  a  vague  impatience  and 
almost  irritation. 

There  were  a  great  many  people  on  deck  it  seemed  to  young 
Miller.  Perhaps  some  of  them  were  surprised  at  the  slouchiog, 
fair  young  man,  who  looked  at  one  after  another  so  closely  and 
eagerly,  with  frowning  brows,  puckered  in  the  attempt  to  see. 
And  it  was  Miss  Lester  who  found  young  Miller  after  all. 

*  Where  are  you  going  to,  Fred  ? '  was  her  greeting,  as  she  laid 
her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  young  Miller  turned  round,  his  kindly^ 
foolish  face  beaming  with  joy. 
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Miss  Lester  was  a  short,  extremely  self-possessed  little  person 
of  five  or  six  and  twenty.  She  was  rather  pretty,  though  her 
features  were  sharp,  and  her  blue  eyes  not  very  expressive,  and 
there  was  an  amount  of  energy  about  her  which  always  over- 
I>owered  young  Miller,  and  filled  him  with  admiration.  Before  he 
had  recovered  the  shock  of  really  seeing  her  at  last,  and  while  he 
was  still  speechless  with  delight,  she  had  carried  him  off  to  a 
deserted  corner  of  the  ship. 

Young  Miller  simply  looked  at  her,  and  did  not  try  to  say 
anything. 

'  Fred,'  Miss  Lester  said  with  a  little  embarrassment  in  her 
manner  which  was  not  natural  to  her,  ^  I  have  got  something  to 
tell  you  which  will  vex  you,  I  am  afraid.' 

*  Oh !  Edith,  you  are  more  lovely  than  ever ! '  young  Miller 
said,  drawing  a  deep  breath. 

*But,  don't  you  hear  what  I  am  saying  to  you?  I  have 
something  to  tell  you  which  will  vex  you,'  repeated  Miss  Lester, 
flushing  ever  so  little. 

*  I  was  listening  to  your  voice,  not  your  words,'  he  said  re- 
verently ;  *  nothing  can  vex  me  now.' 

*  Can't  you  think  in  the  least  what  I  mean  ? '  she  said  im- 
patiently ;  *  can't  you  imagine  what  would  vex  you  ? ' 

*  I  suppose — perhaps  you  have  forgotten  the  furniture  ?  '  he 
suggested  ;  *  but  you  needn't  think  that  or  anything  else  would  vex 
me — darling.'  He  said  the  last  word  with  hesitation,  and  blush- 
ing like  a  girl. 

^  Nonsense,'  said  Miss  Lester  with  some  acerbity. 

*  I  am  very  stupid,  I  know,'  said  young  Miller  humbly ;  *  but 
come  to  my  sister  now,  and  you  shall  tell  me  afterwards.' 

*  Now,  Fred,  you  must  listen  to  me,'  said  Miss  Lester  resolutely, 
'  You  know  you  have  often  asked  me  if  I  was  sure  I  cared  for  you : 
don't  you  remember  ? ' 

Perhaps  a  vague  sudden  fear  crossed  young  Miller's  mind 
at  her  words,  but  if  so  it  was  only  momentary.  The  very  great- 
ness, the  utter  overwhelmingness  of  the  blow  which  the  loss 
of  Edith  would  be  to  him,  made  it  seem  so  impossible,  so  incre- 
dible. 

*  I  have  wondered  how  you  could  care  for  a  fellow  like  me,'  he 
said,  looking  at  her,  *  you  who  are  so  beautiful  and  so  clever.' 

*  Well,  Fred,  I  did  think  I  cared  for  you,  and  besides — there 
are  so  many  of  us,  and  we  are  all  so  poor — and — you  must  not  b^ 
ftnj[ry  with  me,' 
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*  I — don't  understand,*  said  yonng  Miller  with  bewilderment. 
Miss  Lester  looked  at  him  uneasily. 

*  Try  and  understand,  Fred,'  she  said,  *  and  remember  yon  are 
a  man  and  must  be  brave.  I  want  to  ask  you  to — to  break  off 
our  engagement,  because  I— I  care  for  somebody  else.' 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MB.   HARDY. 


There  was  a  long  silence.  Young  Miller  stood  looking  at  the 
girl  blankly,  uncomprehendingly.  He  was  not  a  very  heroio 
person,  or  one  calculated  to  win  a  girFs  admiration  as  he  stood 
there,  with  his  stooping  figure  and  his  dazed  face.  And  all  he 
said  when  he  did  speak  was — > 

*  I— don't  understand,'  in  a  strange,  stunned  way. 
Miss  Lester  made  an  impatient  movement. 

*Fred,  Fred,'  she  said,  Mon't  make  me  repeat  it  all  over 
again.  I  am  very  sorry,  but  one  can't  help  these  things.  I  met 
Mr.  Hardy  on  the  way  out — are  you  listening,  Fred  ?  do  you 
hear  what  I  am  saying  ?'  she  added  hastily,  alarmed  by  his  blank 
face. 

^  Tom ! '  she  called  a  minute  later  in  some  alarm. 

Mr.  Hardy  had  only  been  waiting  for  the  right  moment  io 
appear,  evidently.  He  was  a  short,  rather  good-looking  man  of 
about  forty,  gentlemanly  enough  on  first  sight,  but  on  a  second 
glance  there  was  something  about  him — just  a  little  too  much 
watch-chain,  or  too  many  rings,  or  a  trifle  too  much  care  in  his 
attire — which  seemed  to  argue  that  he  had  once  belonged  to  a 
different  status. 

Miss  Lester  introduced  him  to  young  Miller  with  some 
nervousness,  being  well  aware  of  her  Tom's  happy  faculty  for 
saying  the  wrong  thing,  but  except  a  slight  start  her  former  lover 
took  no  notice. 

*  I  am  glad  to  meet  you,  sir,'  Mr.  Hardy  said,  holding  out  his 
hand,  which  young  Miller  accepted  absently,  *  and  sorry  if  I  am 
the  cause  of  any — ah — annoyance  to  you ;  but — ^you  can  under- 
stand my  excuse,  and  in  matters  of  this  kind ' 

*  Come  away,  Tom,  we  had  much  better  go,'  said  Miss  Lester 
with  some  alarm. 
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*  I  must  apologise  for  acting  as  I  have  done,  but  tlieTe  is  my 
best  apology,'  said  Mr.  Hardy,  laying  his  hand  on  Miss  Lester's 
shoulder ;  *  and  that  I  may  not  cause  you  more  inconvenience 
and  expense  than  can  be  helped,  I  want  to  ofiFer  to  take  every- 
thing off  your  hands.  The  furniture — I  can't  think  of  allowing 
you  to  pay  for  it,  sir ;  and  after  all  it  is  Edith's  choice         * 

*  Tom,  Tom,  come  away,'  repeated  Miss  Lester.  *  Good-bye, 
Fred.     You  had  better  go  home,  hadn't  you  ? ' 

Young  Miller  seemed  to  wake  up. 

<  Yes,'  he  said.  *  Come  to  my  sister's,  Edith.  She  is  waiting, 
and  I  can't  take  you  home — ^yet.' 

*  What  does  he  mean  ?'  asked  Mr.  Hardy  in  perplexity. 

*  Come  away,'  said  Miss  Lester.  *  Don't  you  see  there  will  be 
a  scene  if  we  stay.     The  sooner  we  go  the  better.' 

*  But  about  the  furnituie ' 

*  Oh,  come  along,  will  you,'  said  Miss  Lester  with  no  particular 
affection  in  her  tone. 
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Mrs.  Cleveland  waited  without  alarm  for  a  long  time  after  the 
Khiva  came  in,  but  as  evening  came  on  she  could  not  help 
remembering  with  some  uneasiness  her  brother's  helplessness  in 
his  spectacleless  condition  and  his  absence  of  mind.  At  last, 
when  she  heard  that  the  Khiva  had  come  in  hours  ago,  she 
became  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  persuaded  her  husband  to  take 
her  down  to  the  harbour. 

He  would  have  gone  himself,  but  some  vague  foreboding 
made  Mrs.  Cleveland  refuse  to  be  left  behind. 

They  found  young  Miller  very  soon.  He  was  sitting  on  a  coil 
of  ropes  looking  seaward,  and  got  up  to  greet  them  with  a  smile 
of  welcome. 

*  You  have  come  down  to  watch  too  ? '  he  said.  *  That  was 
kind  of  you ;  but  I  must  go  on  board  by  myself.  Edith  would 
like  best  to  see  me  alone.' 

*  But  has  the  Khiva  not  come  in  yet?'  said  Mrs,  Cleveland  in 
flurprise. 
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*  Not  yet.     She  will  be  in  very  soon  now,'  said  young  Miller. 

*  But  you  must  be  tired  waiting,  my  poor  boy,'  said  Bf  rs. 
Cleveland  with  great  relief.  ^  Will,  go  and  ask  somebody  if  they 
expect  her  this  evening,' 

^  It  is  no  use,'  said  young  Miller ;  ^  they  all  say  she  has  come 
in,  but  I  know  better.' 

Mrs.  Cleveland  started,  and  exchanged  a  sudden  glance  of 
terror  with  her  husband,  and  he  turned  away  in  answer  to  her 
look  and  walked  over  to  where  some  coolies  were  working. 

*  Isn't  it  odd  they  should  all  say  that?'  said  young  Miller 
laughing.  ^  They  want  to  make  me  believe  it,  so  that  I  shall  not 
be  here  to  meet  Edith.' 

Mrs.  Cleveland  said  nothing ;  her  eyes  were  anxiously  follow- 
ing her  husband,  and  she  was  trying  to  guess  from  his  movements 
what  the  coolies  were  saying  to  him. 

He  came  in  a  few  minutes  with  a  startled,  alarmed  face. 

*  The  Khiva  has  been  in  for  hours,'  he  said  in  a  low  voice  to 
his  wife.     *  What  can  have  happened  ?' 

^  Oh,  I  don't  know ;  but  I'm  afraid ^■ 

*  Fred,  dear  Fred,'  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  turned  to  her  brother, 
speaking  earnestly,  anxiously,  *  listen  to  me.  The  Khiva  reallj 
lias  come  in.  Have  you  forgotten?  Try  and  think.  Perhaps 
Miss  Lester  missed  this  boat,  and  will  come  in  the  next.' 

Young  Miller  laughed. 

*Havo  they  made  you  believe  it  too?'  he  said.     *No,  no,/ 
know,  and  I  will  wait  here  till  she  comes.' 
Mrs.  Cleveland's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

*  Oh,  Will,  it  is  what  I  have  always  feared !    It  is  too  terrible !' 
she  said  with  a  sob. 

*  Try  if  you  can't  persuade  him  to  come  home  now,'  said  Mr. 
Cleveland  in  a  low  voice.     *  It  may  be  only  the  shock,  darling.' 

And  Mrs.  Cleveland  turned  to  her  brother  and  took  his  hand. 

*  Fred,  dear,'  she  said  very  gently,  *  come  home  for  to-night. 
Edith  will  not  come  this  evening.' 

*  No,  no,  I  can't  come,  Hester,'  replied  young  Miller.  *  If  she 
came  when  I  was  away ' 

*  Then  we  will  arrange  a  message  shall  be  sent  to  you  at  once, 
Fred,  as  soon  as  ever  the  ship  is  signalled.  Come  for  my  sake, 
dear ;  it  would  vex  me  so  much  to  think  of  you  here  by  yourself. 
Come  just  for  a  little  while,  Fred.' 

And  young  Miller  yielded. 
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*  Jast  for  a  little  while,  Hester,'  he  said  gently,  *  not  to  vex 
you.  Bat  I  must  go  back  soon,  for  Edith  will  expect  me  to  be 
waiting.' 

And  as  young  Miller  walked  away  between  the  other  two, 
both  unhappy  and  anxious,  was  he,  after  all,  the  one  to  be  most 
pitied  ?  True,  his  hopes  would  never  be  fulfilled,  but  then  neither 
would  they  be  ever  disappointed. 

Always  waiting  for  what  could  never  come,  but  still  waiting 
in  happy,  assured  expectation — there  are  worse  fates  in  life  than 
this. 

M.  Rowan. 
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The   Fohn. 


AVERY  curious  and  withal  highly  important  phenomenon 
experienced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  high  mountain  ranges 
has  for  centuries  been  a  puzzle  to  those  who  have  been  under  its 
influence,  while    the    scientists  of  past    generations    in    their 
attempts  to  get  at  the  truth  never  succeeded  in  arriving  at  the 
real  explanation.    They  could  see  the  summits  of  the  mountains 
buried  under  perpetual  snow,  and  they  knew  that  as  they  climbed 
up  the  slopes  the  air  became  colder  and  colder,  so  that  there  could 
be  no  doubt  in  their  minds  that  the  climate  of  the  upper  regions 
was  very  much  colder  than  in  the  valleys  below ;  and  yet  at  times 
there  came  from  the  snowy  heights  a  wind  totally  unlike  what 
they  expected :  instead  of  being  icy  cold  it  was  quite  warm- 
even  hot.    It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  air  as  it  travels 
along  a  level  surface  becomes  warm  or  cold,  according  as  the 
surface  itself  is   warm  or  cold,  like   the  African    simoom  and 
Bcirocco,  the  Siberian  purga,  and  the  American  blizzard.    The 
process  is   so  natural  that  it  scarcely  requires  an  explanation. 
When,  however,  we  are  told  that  there  are  winds  which  become 
hot  after  traversing  regions  of  intense  cold,  after  passing  over 
fields  of  eternal  ice  and  snow  and  through  chasms  in  the  glaciers, 
where  we  may  feel  certain  there  is  no  summer  temperature,  we 
are  disposed  to  be  sceptical  as  to  such  a  transformation  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other  being  possible.     That  the  change  does  take 
place  there  is  ample  evidence  to  show,  and,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
appear,  the  transformation  is  quite  as  natural  as  in  the  more 
familiar  cases,  although  perhaps  not  so  obvious  at  first  sight. 
Our  ordinary  winds  are  modified  during  their  horizontal  move- 
ment, but  the  particular  wind  with  which  we  are  now  dealing  is 
governed  by  other  physical  laws,  which  bring  about  a  variety  of 
changes  during  vertical  ascent  and  descent,  the  phenomenon  being 
known  to  meteorologists  as  the  Fohn. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  pages  that  the  subject  is 
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one  of  no  small  interest  to  the  general  public,  and  especialljr  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  emigration  and  colonising  schemes,  or 
in  the  selection  of  health  resorts.  This  marvellous  wind  is  of  the 
utmost  benefit  to  mankind  in  modifying  the  rigorous  climate  of 
mountain  districts,  vieing  with,  if  not  excelling,  the  sun  in  its 
powerful  effects. 

The  name  Fohn  (supposed  to  be  derived  from  favoniua^  a  soft 
westerly  wind)  was  originally  applied  to  the  hot  wind  which 
swept,  sometimes  with  hurricane  force,  down  into  the  Swiss 
valleys  from  the  summits  of  the  Alpine  ranges,  those 

Palaces  of  Nature,  whose  vast  walls 
Have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps, 
And  throned  Eternity  in  icy  halls 
Of  cold  sublimity. 

To  account  for  the  extraordinary  warmth  from  such  a  quarter 
it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  scirocco  of  North  Africa  and 
the  Mediterranean  was  lifted  over  the  mountains  and  deposited  in 
the   northern  valleys   without  having    undergone  any  change. 
With    this    explanation,   however.  Professor    Dove,    the    great 
meteorologist,  was  not  satisfied,  for  he  found  on  examining  the 
records  that  the  Fohn  was  sometimes  felt  when  there  had  been 
no  scirocco  on  the  Italian  side.     He  was  a  recognised  authority 
on  questions  relating  to  winds  of  the  globe,  but  his  conclusion  as 
to  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  was  far  from  the  truth.     From 
his  study  of  the  atmospheric  movements  over  the  Atlantic  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  heated  air  over  the  Caribbean  Sea  rose  into 
the  higher  regions,  crossed  the  ocean  as  a  return  trade  wind  from 
south-west  to  north-east,  and  coming  into  contact  with  the  Alpine 
ranges  it  descended  into  the  valleys,  still  bearing  much  of  the  heat 
of  the  tropics.    Perhaps  this  theory  would  have  been  acceptable 
to  most  persons  while  it  was  thought  that  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  Alps  were  the  only  districts  affected.     Gradually,  as  observe^ 
tions  became  more  general  all  over  the  world,  it  was  found  that 
there  are  very  few  countries  where  the  Fohn  is  not  felt  in  a  more 
or  less  decided  form. 

The  fact  at  once  disposes  of  the  supposed  Ecirocco  origin  and 
of  Dove's  theory,  and  has  rendered  it  necessary  for  modem 
meteorologists  to  endeavour  to  settle  the  question  by  the  light  of 
a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  affecting  the 
atmosphere.  Within  comparatively  recent  years  many  European 
and  American  eavanU  have  devoted  much  thought  to  the  facts. 
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Dr.  Julius  Hann,  the  eminent  Vienna  meteorolog'ist,  working 
indefatigably  in  collecting  reliable  information  and  discussing 
scientific  observations,  and  it  is  chiefly  to  his  untiring*  energy 
that  the  Fohn  is  now  so  well  understood  by  those  i^-ho  study 
climatology. 

Every  schoolboy  knows,  even  if  he  does  not  comprebezid  why, 
that  the  higher  we  ascend  into  the  atmosphere  the  loirer  the 
thermometer  falls,  the  tops  of  the  highest  equatorial  mountaiiif, 
like  those  far  removed  from  the  tropics,  being  covered  witb  snow 
all  the  year  round.  Balloonists  experience  the  change  of  climate 
as  they  ascend  in  the  free  air,  passing  in  the  space  of  a  few 
seconds  from  summer  heat  into  winter  cold. 

Even  now  the   laws  which    govern   these  changes   are    not 
thoroughly  understood,  but  still  sufficient  is  known  of  them  to 
account  in  a  general  way  for  many  atmospheric  peculiarities.      So 
many  considerations  have  to  be  taken  into  account  that  it  is 
impossible,  with  our  present  knowledge,  to  state  precisely  -what 
modification  must  take  place  within  a  specified  vertical  distance. 
The  pressure  and  temperature,  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air, 
the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind,  and  other  features  are  mixed 
up,  and  the  best  we  can  do  under  the  circumstances  is  to  give  an 
approximate  estimate  of  the  rates  of  change,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
calculate  very  nearly  the  alteration  due  to  height. 

The  inquiries  conducted  by  Herschel,  Hann,  and  others  show 
that  the  change  of  temperatiure  in  a  vertical  column  of  air  varies 
between  1°  Fahrenheit  for  every  300  (or  even  400)  feet  when  the 
air  is  saturated  with  moisture,  and  1°  for  every  180  feet  when  it  is 
very  dry,  a  difference  which  is  of  very  great  consequence   in 
connection  with  the   Fohn.     Damp   air  rising  to  a  height  of 
3,000  feet  would  lose  10%  and  assuming  that  it  was  still  damp 
and  descending  again  to  the  lower  level  it  would  regain  the  10°. 
But  here  we  must  take  into  account  other  factors  in  the  problem. 
Not  only  does  the  temperature  decrease  during  the  ascent,  but  the 
^rometric  pressure  also,  and  as  a  result  of  this  lightening  and 
expanding  the  air  is  less  capable  of  retaining  the  moisture  which 
it  contained  below,  dense  clouds  form,  and  on  the  hill  slopes  there 
is  a  copious  precipitation  in  the  form  of  rain  or  snow.     It  follows 
from  this  that  when  the  air  current  has  reached  the  summit  it 
has  parted  with  most,  if  not  all,  of  its  superfluous  moisture,  so 
that  if  it  is  going  to  pursue  its  course  down  the  other  slope  it  will 
be  under  different  conditions  from  those  which  aflected  it  during 
the  ascent. 
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As  stated  aboVe,  if  the  air  is  dry  the  change  of  tetnt>6rature 
proceeds  at  the  rate  of  about  1°  for  every  180  feet,  so  that  in 
descending  3,000  feet  there  would  be  an  increase  of  rather  more 
tliaii  It^y  which  is  a  gain  of  7^  on  the  temperature  before  starting 
npw^ards  as  a  damp  wind.     But  it  is  not  merely  temperature  that 
is  affected  during  the  descent*    We  have  seen  how  the  decrease 
of  barometric  pressure  caused  the  air  to  favour  the  deposition  of 
moisture :  the  increase  of  pressure  brings  about  a  contrary  efifect ; 
it  increases  the  capacity  of  the  air  for  the  retention  of  moisture, 
and   what  little   dampness  is    left  after  crossing  the   summit 
becomes  distributed  throughout  a  larger  space,  and  the  air,  there- 
fore, feels  much  drier  when  it  reaches  the  base.     It  should  be 
remembered  that  our  calculations  have  been  made  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  air  only  ascends  to  the  crest  of  the  mountain  and 
then  descends ;  of  course  it  will  be  evident  that  part  of  the  volume 
which  has  swept  up  the  slope  will  rise  very  much  higher — many 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  feet — before  coming  down  again, 
BO  that  there  need  be  no  surprise  if  the  increase  of  temperature 
is  several  degrees  more  than  what  we  obtain  by  calculating  strictly 
on  the  height  of  the  land.     Speaking  generally,  the  rule  applies 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.     When  Burton  ascended  the  Cameroon 
Mountains  to  a  height  of  13,000  feet  he  recorded  at  the  base  a 
temperature  of  85^,  and  at  the  summit  between  40°   and  45°. 
By  our  rule  we  should  expect  a  reading  of  about  42°,  so  that  there 
is  little  or  no  difference  between  the  calculated  and  the  observed 
temperature.     If  we  assume  the  wind  to  be  blowing  from  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea  into  Africa,  and  having  to  descend  a  similar 
height  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cameroons,  we  should  expect  the 
thermometer  to  rise  to  1 14°,  a  not  at  all  improbable  reading  in  the 
interior. 

Manifestly  then  a  very  useful  truth  has  been  established,  and 
we  must  take  it  into  account  in  studying  local  climate.     Knowing 
the  distribution  of  the  mountain  ranges  and  the  direction  of  the 
prevailing  winds,  we  can  form  a  good  idea  of  the  suitability  of 
various  neighbourhoods  for  agricultural  purposes,  for  the  treat- 
ment of  ailments  and  diseases,  and  so  forth. 

Compared   with   the   giants  of  other   countries  the  British 

mountains  are  mere  dwarfs,  a  few  individual  peaks  exceeding 

I  '         3,000  feet,  and  Ben  Nevis,  the  highest  of  all,  rises  to  4,400  feet. 

The  systems  to  which  these  peaks  belong,  however,  average  but  a 

'  moderate  elevation,  and  consequently  there  is  but  little  change 

in  the  temperature  of  the  air  when  crossing  from  one  side  to 
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the  other,  certainly  not  suflSciently  decided  to  attract  atteniios. 
Nevertheless,  insignificant  as  are  oar  hills,  they  serve    as  admir- 
able  examples  of  the  truth  of  the  principles  involved    in    the   | 
production  of  the  Fohn,     The  moisture-laden  winds  from  off  the   ' 
Atlantic  deposit  rain  in  torrents  on  the  seaward  slopes   of   the    ■ 
western  hills.     A  glance  at  Map  21  in  Longmans'  Neza   JLila^y 
recently  published,  shows  at  once  the  relationship  betvreen   th^    li 
westerly  winds  and  the  heavy  rainfall  in  the  west.     The    moan- 
tains  in  the  south  of  Ireland  receive  over  50  inches  per  annum, 
while  the  low-lying  middle  area  from  Dublin  westward  has   less 
than  30  inches.    The  low  part  of  Pembrokeshire,  close  to  the  sea, 
averages  less  than  35  inches,  but  away  towards  the  mountains  we 
find  the  amount  increasing   quickly  to  over  60  inches.      The 
Cumberland  hills  and  those  of  Western  Scotland  are  marked  as 
over  80  inches  on  the  average,  but  it  is  well  known  that  at  some 
of  the  stations  in  the  higher  parts  from  150  to  200  inches  fall  in 
a  year.    Now  look  at  the  eastern  halves  of  England  and  Scotland 
and  observe  the  result  of  this  exhaustion  of  the  atmosphere. 
There  are  large  spaces  over  which  less  than  25  inches  fall — ^in 
some  years  considerably  less  than    20    inches.     Our   grazing 
districts,  the  rich  pasture  lands,  are  in  the  west ;  our  cornfields 
and  the  great  majority  of  our  health  resorts  are  in  the  east. 

Another  result  we  find  in  the  amount  of  sunshine  recorded  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  mountains,  a  clear  sky  being  charac- 
teristic of  the  Fohn  as  it  descends.  In  the  first  three  months  of 
the  present  year  Stornoway,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  of 
Lewis, had  183  hours  of  bright  sunshine;  Glencarron,  in  Ross-shire, 
had  118  hours,  and  Aberdeen  232  hour?,  the  last  mentioned  being 
12  hours  more  than  were  registered  at  Hastings,  one  of  the  sunniest 
of  our  watering  places  along  the  south  coast.  These  are  the  totals, 
irrespective  of  the  direction  of  the  wind.  They  would  be  still 
more  marked  were  we  supplied  with  the  values  under  each  air 
current.  Thus  in  the  week  ending  March  4,  when  the  eaf^t  wind, 
the  Aberdeen  sea-breeze,  predominated,  Aberdeen  had  16^  hours 
of  sunshine  against  36  hours  at  Glencarron ;  but  in  the  week 
ending  March  "Ib^  when  westerly  winds  prevailed,  Glencarron 
had  5i  hours  and  Aberdeen  24  hours.  As  the  westerly  winds 
are  far  more  frequent  in  the  course  of  the  year  than  those  from 
other  points,  there  is  a  real  difference  between  the  eastern  and 
western  slopes  of  the  mountains,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  as  far  north  as  Aberdeenshire  such  tender  fruit  as  apricots 
and  peaches  ripen  in  the  open  air  up  to  an  altitude  of  1,000  feet  \ 
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-^frhil^  along  the  west  coast,  even  at  sea- level,  the  heat  is  not  of 
the  nature  to  bring  them  to  maturity. 

But  to  study  the  Fohn  we  must  go  abroad  amongst  the  huge 

eminences  rising  up  to  and  above  the  snow  line.    The  Alpine 

Fohn  has  received  more  attention  than  all  others  put  together, 

and  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  therefore  very  voluminous. 

-It  is  usually  experienced  when  large  cyclonic  disturbances  exist 

over  north-western  Europe,  drawing  the  warm  damp  air  of  the 

Mediterranean  northwards  across  the  Alps.    The  Lower  Alps  rise 

to  about  2,000  feet,    the    Middle    Alps  commence    at   about 

5,500  feet  and  rise  to  the  region  of  perpetual  snow,  and  the 

High  Alps  rise  from  8,000  feet  upwards,  Mont  Blanc,  the  highest 

point,  reaching  15,372  feet.     In  mounting  these  elevations  the 

sea  air  undergoes  the  changes  already  described,  depositing  rain 

and  snow  on  the  Italian  slopes,  is  cold  and  dry  as  it  rolls  over  the 

summit,  and  descending  into  the  Swiss  valleys  dry  and  hot,  the 

temperature  rising  to  between  80°  and  90°.     One  example  will 

suflSce  to  indicate  the  reality  of  the  changes.     During  the  progress 

of  a  Fohn  wind  across  the  Alps  on  January  31  and  February  1, 

1869,  Bellinzona,  at  an  altitude  of  750  feet,  had  a  temperature  of 

37*4°  and  a  relative  humidity  of  80  per  cent. ;  San  Vittore,  at 

890  feet,  was  36-5°,  and  relative  humidity  85  per  cent.     On  St. 

Gotthard,   at  6,890   feet,   the   thermometer  recorded   24°;  but 

Altdorf,  at  1,490  feet,  on  the  northern  slope,  had  a  temperature  of 

68°  and  a  relative  humidity  of  25  per  cent. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
premonitory  symptoms  of  an  approaching  Fohn  storm.  Accord- 
ing to  Tschudi,  light  'streams  of  vapour  appear  on  the  southern 
horizon  and  settle  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  (This  cloud 
looks  like  a  thick  bank  against  the  southern  background  of  the 
hills  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  *  Fohn  wall.')  The  sun  sets  pale 
and  dim  in  a  deep  red  sky,  and  for  some  time  afterwards  the 
clouds  glow  with  the  liveliest  of  purple  tints.  The  night  is 
sultry,  with  occasional  streams  of  cold  air,  and  the  moon  is  en- 
circled by  a  dull  reddish  halo.  The  atmosphere  is  remarkably 
clear  and  transparent,  making  the  mountains  look  much  nearer 
than  they  are,  their  summits  being  bathed  in  a  bluish  violet 
colour.  From  afar  is  heard  the  rustling  of  the  forests  above,  and 
in  the  stillness  of  the  night  there  is  the  roar  of  the  hill  streams, 
swollen  by  the  great  rush  of  water  from  the  melting  snow. 
Although  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  all  is  quiet,  there  is 
a  feeling  that  a  great  commotion  is  near.     A  few  heavy  gusts, 
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cold  and  keen  at  first,  especially  in  winter,  when  tte  <50ttnirT  is 
all  under  snow,  announce  the  advance  of  the  Fohn,  and  then  \ 
sudden  and  deep  silence  follows.  This  calm  is  tbe  proverbial 
precursor  of  the  storm,  as  the  Fohn  soon  bursts  upon  the  vailej 
in  a  flood  of  hot  wind,  increasing  rapidly  to  a  frightful  hurricane, 
lasting,  with  more  or  less  violence,  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
Betting  all  nature  in  an  uproar.  Trees  are  uprooted  ;  rocks  de- 
tached; mountain  torrents  overflow;  houses  and  bams  are  un- 
roofed, and  the  country  round  terrified  at  the  violence  of  the 
gale.  Human  nature  is  enervated  and  depressed,  birds  disappear, 
the  chamois  seeks  shelter  in  the  gorges,  and  all  animate  objects 
are  restless  and  uneasy. 

Aware  of  the  risks  attending  these  Fohn  bursts,  the  inhabit- 
ants, at  the  first  indication  of  what  is  about  to  happen,  hasten 
to  extinguish  their  fires.  In  many  districts  firemen  are  special  iv 
appointed  to  hurry  from  house  to  house  to  see  that  every  fire 
is  out,  as  the  buildings  being  constructed  almost  entirely  of 
wood,  any  smouldering  embers  carried  about  by  the  furious  wind 
would  easily  bring  about  a  calamitous  conflagration. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  risks  and  the  dangers  by  which  it  is  at- 
tended, the  Swiss  have  learned  by  experience,  and  are  practical 
enough  to  see  that  the  benefits  derived  from  the  Fohn  far  more 
than  compensate   for  whatever  damage  it  may  cause.      They 
especially  welcome  its  visits  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.     It  is 
their  harbinger  of  spring,  bearing  on  its  warm  dry  wings  joy  and 
gladness  to  every  hearth.     Its  peculiar  heat  dissolves  as  much 
snow  in  a  day  as  the  sun's  rays  can  melt  in  a  fortnight ;  in  the 
Grrindelwald  a  couple  of  feet  of  snow  disappears  in  twelve  hours 
under  its  influence.     Were  it  not  for  this  wise   provision    of 
nature  the  vast  accumulations  of  wint^er  snow  would  never  be 
melted,  as  the  sun  would  take  more  than  a  summer  season  to 
thaw  it.     Divest  the  Fohn  wind  of  its  special  characteristics  and 
most  of  the  Alpine  holiday  resorts  would  be  no  longer  accessible 
even  in  the  hottest  weather.     As  it  is  the  hot  wind,  not  the  hot 
sun,  rapidly  disperses  the  snowy  mantle  at  any  time  of  the  year, 
and  produces  a  climate  which  admits  of  the  successful  cultivation 
of  the  vine  in  the  higher  valleys.    To  the  Fohn-like  character  of 
the  air  is  due  the  delightful,  invigorating  atmosphere  of  Davos 
Platz,  St.Moritz,  Seewis,  and  other  Alpine  stations,  where  invalids 
can  enjoy  brilliant  warm  sunshine  all  through  the  winter. 

Switzerland,  however,  has  no  exclusive  right  to  the  Fohn ;  we 
find  it  wherever  the  contributory  circiunstances  are  similar. 
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Visitors  to  Biarritz,  Pau,  Bagn^res  de  Bigorre,  and  neighbour- 
ing resorts  little  think  of  the  Fohn  as  an  element  in  the  climate 
of  the  district.    The  Pyrenees  form  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
mountains  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  the  wintering  stations  being 
on   the  French  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  range.    The  peninsular 
mountains  intercept  the  great  volume  of  water  carried  by  the 
Eouth-west  winds  from  the  Atlantic,  and  the  air,  thus  freed  of  its 
moisture,  descends  into  France  dry  and  warm.     In  the  depth  of 
winter,  between  December  and  February,  while  the  mountains  to 
the  south  are  drenched  with  rain,  the  wind  comes  down  to  Biarritz 
and  district  with  a  temperature  exceeding  70%  and  containing 
only  about  10  per  cent,  of  moisture,  occasionally  being  quite  dry. 
When  the  wind  is  from  the  west,  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the 
neighbourhood  suflFers  from  wet  weather  in  the  usual  way,  but  the 
fine  bright  weather  comes  with  the  mountain  wind. 

The  Dovrefield  and  Kiolen  ranges,  extending  the  length  of 
Scandinavia,  are  obstacles  to  the  advance  of  the  damp  westerly 
winds.  The  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  skirt  the  west  coast,  and 
the  wind  carries  great  quantities  of  the  evaporated  water  to  the 
windward  side  of  the  mountains,  the  leeward  side  being  dry  and 
warm.  It  is  probably  due  to  this  quality  of  the  Fohn  that  the 
climate  of  the  interior  is  so  healthy.  In  a  work  published  in 
London  in  1771  it  was  stated,  ^  The  air  is  so  pure  in  some  of  the 
inland  parts  that  the  inhabitants  live  so  long  as  to  be  tired  of 
life,  and  cause  themselves  to  be  transported  to  a  less  salubrious 
air.'  As  if  to  justify  this  conclusion  it  was  added  that  a  Nor- 
"wegian  is  not  past  his  labour  at  a  hundred  years  of  age,  four 
couples  being  married  in  1733  whose  joint  ages  exceeded  800 
years. 

During  the  passage  of  an  Atlantic  disturbance  across  the  north 
of  Norway  between  January  9  and  10,  1888,  the  thermometer  on 
the  west  coast  rose  4^  or  5^,  but  across  the  Kiolen  range  at  Hapa- 
randa,  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  the  temperature,  which  was  24^ 
below  zero  on  the  9tb,  rose  to  37°  above  zero  on  the  10th,  an 
increase  of  61°.  Further  south,  at  Hernosand,  the  increase  in  the 
same  period  amounted  to  27°. 

If  we  require  niore  convincing  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  Fohn 
wind  we  have  it  in  the  icy  solitudes  of  the  Polar  regions,  where 
it  is  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  few  human  beings  whose  lot  is  cast 
in  these  dreary  parts.  Along  the  west  coast  of  Grreenland  the 
warm  wind  comes  not  from  the  sea  to  the  westward,  but  firom  the 
glaciers  of  the  interior  to  east  and  south-east!     Dr.  Frithiof 
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Nansen,  the  intrepid  Norwegian  who  crossed  the  southern,  part 
of  Greenland  in  August  and  September  1888,  had  to  ascend  an 
altitude  of  10,000  feet,  and  for  nearly  three  weeks  he  and  hit 
companions  were  travelling  at  a  height  exceeding  9,000  feet,  with 
a  temperature  between  40°  and  58°  below  zero  Fahrenheit.     These 
BUTivmer  readings  give  us  some  idea  of  the  frightful  cold  inland ; 
what  it  may  be  in  winter  we  have  no  conception.     Without  the 
knowledge  we  now  possess  who  would  have  imagined  it  possible 
for  the  winds  ^  from  Greenland's  icy  mountains '  to  brings  warmth 
to  the  shores  of  Davis  Strait  ?     Thanks  to  the  Fohn  the  wretched 
climate  is  sometimes  rendered  fairly  comfortable  in  mid- winter. 
The  movement  of  cyclonic  disturbances  across  the  southern  point 
of  the  continent  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  substantial  rise  of 
the  thermometer  on  the  west  coast ;  the  south-east  wind,  drawn 
from  off  the  North  Atlantic,  is  forced  up  the  mountains  of  the 
interior,  and  descending  to  Godthaab,  Upemivik,  &c.,  has  already 
passed  through  the  warming  and  drying  process. 

The  recently  published  series  of  charts  for  the  whole  of  the 
basin  of  the  North  Atlantic  issued  by  the  Meteorological  Office 
contain  several  instances  of  the  Greenland  Fohn  during  the  winter 
of  1882-3.     On  February  2,  1883,  the  Greenland  stations  under 
the  south-east  wind  had  risen  to  24°  and  31°  above  zero,  whereas 
Cumberland  Sound,  not  far  off,  but  under  a  different  air  current, 
was  36°  below  zero — a  difference  of  67°  in  so  short  a  distance. 
Next  day  the  wind  on  the  Greenland  coast,  except  at  one  station, 
had  gone  round  to  north-west  with  rapidly  falling  temperature, 
the  one  at  which  it  was  still  south-east  having  risen  to  34°,  or  78° 
warmer  than  Cumberland  Sound.     Instances  are  recorded  by  the 
Danish  observers  of  the  south-easterly  wind  raising  the  winter 
temperature  on  the  coast  to  between  55°  and  60°. 

The  Eskimo  of  Baffin's  Land  have  their  okHadnvm^  or  warm 
north-easterly  wind,  which  frequently  brings  them  relief  from  the 
prevailing  winter  cold,  and  at  times  it  blows  with  great  violence. 

Sir  George  Nares  describes  the  effect  of  the  south-east  wind 
experienced  while  at  winter  quarters  at  Floeberg  Beach,  only  450 
miles  from  the  North  Pole,  On  November  21,  1875,  with  a 
northerly  wind,  the  mean  temperature  was  41°  below  zero;  the 
following  days  were  much  alike,  but  on  the  26th  the  wind  changed 
through  west  to  south-west  and  south-south-east,  the  temperature 
rising  to  19°  above  zero,  an  increase  of  60°.  Other  wind  changes 
sent  the  thermometer  down  again,  but  the  return  to  the  sonth^ 
east  on  December  3  caused  the  instrument  to  ascend  to  35°,  or  ^ 
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above  the  freezing  point,  which  Sir  George  designates  ^a  very 
warm  blast.'  In  his  journal  he  made  the  following  entry  with 
reference  to  this  period :  <  This  last  gale  undoubtedly  travelled  to 
the  northward  from  Baffin's  Bay,  perhaps  from  the  Atlantic.  The 
warm  air  is  at  a  higher  temperature  than  any  water  within  600 
miles  of  our  position.'  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  variations  of  tem- 
perature had  been  recorded  along  the  coast  of  Greenland  on 
November  25,  a  day  before  they  reached  Floeberg  Beach. 

On  January  1,  1854,  when  at  anchor  in  winter  quarters  in 
Kepulse  Bay,  Dr.  Bae  wrote,  *  The  thermometer  rose  to-day  to 
the  very  unusual  height  of  18°  above  zero,  wind  being  south-east, 
with  snow.'  This  reading  was  about  60°  above  the  temperature 
of  the  previous  days. 

The  American  continent  has  a  long  chain  of  high  mountains 
running  throughout  its  whole  length  from  Alaska  to  Cape  Horn, 
and  according  to  the  circulation  of  the  wind  so  is  the  Fohn  on  the 
eastern  or  on  the  we8tem  side.  As  in  Northern  Europe  so  in  the 
northern  part  of  North  America,  the  prevailing  wind  is  from  the 
ocean,  the  Pacific  having  the  warm  Japanese  current  just  in  the 
game  way  as  the  Atlantic  has  its  Gulf  Stream.  North  of  about 
latitude  40  degrees  the  climate  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Socky 
Mountains  is  somewhat  like  our  own  western  coasts,  wet  and 
damp  and  entirely  different  from  what  is  experienced  on  the 
eastern  slope,  where  the  annual  rainfall  is  less  than  fourteen  inches. 
When  Mackenzie  visited  the  Peace  Biver,  Athabasca,  and  the 
surrounding  territory  a  century  ago  he  was  specially  struck  by 
the  warm  wind  from  the  mountains  at  Christmas  and  New  Year. 
*  Soon  after  it  commenced  the  atmosphere  became  so  warm  that 
it  dissolved  all  the  snow  on  the  ground ;  even  the  ice  was  covered 
with  water,  and  had  the  same  appearance  as  when  it  is  breaking 
up  in  spring.'  His  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is  worth  re- 
peating, for  it  has  the  merit  of  being  very  near  the  truth.  *  These 
warm  winds  come  off  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  cannow,  in  a  direct 
line,  be  very  far  from  us ;  the  distance  being  so  short  that,  though 
they  pass  over  mountains  covered  with  snow,  there  is  not  time  for 
them  to  cool.'  He  was  quite  right  as  to  their  origin,  but  he  did 
not  fathom  the  processes  of  change  during  the  ascent  and  descent. 
Since  his  day  the  locality  has,  until  quite  recently,  been  all  but 
forgotten  ;  everybody  had  an  idea  that  the  climate  was  so  severe 
as  to  render  it  uninhabitable  during  the  winter  months,  imagina- 
tion picturing  the  year  as  being  composed  of  a  great  deal^of  winter 
jnd  very  little  summer.    Now  the  facts  are  becoming  kpown  it  ii? 
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found  to  be  just  the  reverse  of  this.  The  officers  of  the  Canadiaa 
Geological  Survey  and  the  engineers  who  had  to  plan  the  track  rf 
the  great  railroad  which  now  runs  from  Quebec  to  Vancouver  were 
brought  to  the  heart  of  the  region  in  which  Mackenzie  felt  the 
warm  wind  from  the  Pacific,  and  the  treatment  of  the  subject  hy 
Dawson,  IngersoU,  Harrington,  and  other  Americans  has  nn* 
doubtedly  led  to  a  considerable  modification  in  the  view  held 
about  the  climate  of  this  region.  Every  inducement  is  now  offered 
by  the  Dominion  Grovemment  to  those  who  are  searching^  for  a 
home  in  the  colonies  to  settle  in  the  excellent  climate  of  Alberta. 
There  are  parts  of  this  district  where  winter  does  not  set  in  until 
December,  sometimes  as  late  as  Christmas,  and  ends  early  in 
February.  Short  spells  of  sharp  cold  are  felt,  when  the  ther- 
mometer may  fall  as  low  as  50°  below  zero — a  rare  occurrence 
and  lasting  only  a  day  or  two,  the  frequent  visits  of  the  chiTUXjk 
wind  (the  local  name  for  the  Fohn)  preventing  a  long  continuance 
of  excessive  cold.  The  harvest  is  gathered  as  late  as  October,  and 
the  winter  is  so  peculiarly  mild  that  cattle  require  no  shelter  such 
as  we  have  to  provide  for  them  at  home. 

The  following  extract  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  McCauI,  who  is 
well  acquainted  with  Alberta,  resembles  generally  Tschudi's  de- 
scription of  the  Alpine  Fohn  :^*  The  grand  characteristic  of  the 
climate  as  a  whole,  that  on  which  the  weather  hinges,  is  the 
chinook  wind.     It  blows  from  west  to   south-west,  in   varying 
degrees  of  strength,  from  the  gentle  breeze  that  just  tosses  the 
heads  of  the  daisies  and  sunflowers  to  the  howling  gale  that  carries 
off  contributions  of  chimneys,  barrels,  shingles,  hats,  and  miscel- 
laneous rubbish  to  our  neighbours  in  Assinaboia.     In  winter  the 
wind  is  distinctly  warm,  in  summer  not  so  distinctly  cooU     Its 
approach  is  heralded  by  the  massing  of  dark  cumulus  clouds  about 
the  mountain  tops  and  a  distinct  wailing  and  rumbling  from  the 
passes  or  gorges.    Its  effect  in  winter  is  little  short  of  miraculous. 
When  a  real  chinook  blows  the  thermometer  often  rises  in  a  few 
hours  from  20°  below  zero  to  40°  above  zero ;  the  snow,  which  in 
the  morning  may  have  been  a  foot  deep,  disappears  before  night ; 
everything  is  dripping;  but  before  another  night  falls  all  the 
water  is  lapped  up  by  the  thirsty  wind,  and  the  prairie  is  so  dry 
that  a  horse's  hoofs  hardly  make  an  imprint.' 

The  influence  of  this  extraordinary  benefactor  may  be  felt  as 
far  south  as  Wyoming,  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  not  so  well 
marked  there  as  within  our  own  territory.  A  not  inconsiderable 
proportion  of  European  emigrants  now  wend  their  way  to  the 
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xiorth-west  for  the  country  round  Calgary,  Lethbridge,  and 
localities  towards  the  foot-hills,  where  experience  proves  the 
climate  to  be  &r  more  favourable  than  had  been  supposed  a  few 
years  ago. 

At  the  northern  end  of  the  Andean  range,  where  the  peaks 
rise  to  from  16,000  to  24,000  feet,  the  prevailing  wind  is  the 
south-east  trade,  which  traverses  Brazil  and  deposits  its  moisture 
on  the  eastern  slope,  supplying  the  necessary  water  for  the  mighty 
Amazon  and  its  numerous  tributaries.  By  the  time  the  wind 
reaches  the  paramos  and  punas — the  deserts — of  the  higher 
altitudes  it  has  lost  all  trace  of  dampness,  the  intense  cold  and 
dryness  together  rendering  the  neighbourhood  quite  uninhabit* 
able.  Descending  to  the  narrow  strip  of  Peru  and  Chili,  between 
the  mountains  and  the  Pacific,  the  air  is  insufferably  hot,  but  so 
dry  that  years  pass  without  more  than  a  slight  shower,  the  whole 
country  being  utterly  desert  and  waterless. 

Towards  the  southern  extremity,  from  Valparaiso  to  Cape 
Horn,  on  the  contrary,  the  wind  is  from  the  west,  so  that  the 
Pacific  slopes  are  drenched,  one  authority  stating  that  there  are 
probably  not  ten  days  in  the  year  without  rain.  On  the  Pata- 
gonian  side  the  weather  is  almost  continuously  dry,  with  a  clear 
blue  sky.  Two  or  three  years  pass  without  rain ;  the  rivers  are 
fordable  at  their  mouths,  and  the  country  is  a  wretched  desert-— 
the  Indians'  *  Country  of  the  Devil,'  from  its  extreme  aridity. 

The  South  Atlantic  winds  wafted  across  Cape  Colony  produce 
the  Fohn  phenomenon  in  Natal,  where  even  in  mid-winter  the 
hot  blast  sends  the  thermometer  at  Maritzburg  up  to  between  85® 
and  100°.  The  Egyptian  khamsin  is  the  south-west  monsoon 
after  it  has  lost  its  moisture  on  the  equatorial  mountains  of 
Central  Africa. 

Mr.  Blanford,  late  Meteorological  Reporter  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  recently  supplied  the  following  very  interesting 
example  of  the  phenomenon  experienced  in  Ceylon,  where  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  had  also  observed  similar  variations  of  climate. 
*  In  June,  1861,*  says  Mr.  Blanford,  *  I  paid  a  week's  visit  to  the 
hill  sanitarium  of  Newera  Eliya,  at  an  elevation  of  6,200  feet,  on 
the  western  face  of  Pedro  Talle  Galle,  the  higheEt  mountain  in 
the  island.  The  south-west  monsoon  was  blowing  steadily  on  this 
face  of  the  range;  and  during  the  whole  time  of  my  stay  it 
rained,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  without  an  hour's  intermission,  and 
a  dense  canopy  of  cloud  enveloped  the  hill  face,  and  never  lifted 
more  than  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  little  valley  in  which 
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Newera  Eliya  is  built.  But  on  leaving  the  station  by  the  easi^n 
road  that  leads  across  the  crest  of  the  range  to  Badnlla,  at  a 
distance  of  five  miles  one  reaches  the  col  or  dip  in  the  ridg^e  near 
Hackgalle,  and  thence  the  road  descends  some  2,000  feet  to  a 
lower  table-land  which  stretches  away  many  miles  to  the  east. 
No  sooner  is  this  point  passed  than  all  rain  ceases  and  cloud 
disappears,  and  one  looks  down  on  the  rolling  grassy  hills  batlied 
in  the  sunshine  of  a  tropical  sun,  and  swept  by  the  dry  we^teriy 
wind  that  descends  from  the  mountain  ridge.  In  little  more  than 
a  mile  one  passes  from  day-long  and  week-long  cloud  and  rain  to 
constant  sunshine  and  a  cloudless  sky.' 

It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  the  dry  hot  winds  which 
sweep  the  plains  of  Canterbury,  New  Zealand,  were  the  scorchiDg 
breezes  of  the  interior  of  Australia  wafted  across  the  intervening 
sea  and  very  slightly  modified  during  the  journey,  but  they  are 
now  admitted  to  be  only  another  instance  of  the  Fohn.     The 
prevailing  westerly  winds  rise  over  the  Southern  Alps,  deposit 
1 12  inches  of  rain  at  Hokitika,  and  more  at  higher  elevations,  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  pass  the  summit,  and  descend  the  eastern 
slope  under  a  serene  sky  of  deep  blue,  the  annual  rainfall  at 
Christchuroh  averaging  only  twenty-six  inches.    The  mountain 
air  is  so  dry  and  hot  that  the  snow  and  glaciers  melt  rapidly, 
eausing  a  rise  of  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  of  water  in  the  streams 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.    The  dry  warmth  is  often  felt  some 
distance  out  at  sea  off  the  east  coast. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  Fohn  is 
a  mixed  blessing.  As  a  matter  of  course  it  has  its  disadvantages — 
wrecks  houses,  floods  the  valleys,  and  accomplishes  other  acts  of 
destruction.  But  against  these  inconveniences  we  must  place  its 
magic  power  for  doing  good — ^getting  rid  of  the  ice  and  snow, 
mitigating  the  severity  of  winter  cold  even  in  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  Arctic  regions,  modifying  climate  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  it  possible  to  produce  com  and  fruit  in  regions  where,  with- 
out its  aid,  agriculture  could  not  be  attempted ;  the  air  is  made 
salubrious  and  healthy,  and  in  many  other  ways  the  phenomenon 
contributes  in  no  small  degree  to  the  sum  total  of  human  hap- 
piness. 

Henry  Hakries. 
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Mrs.  Fenton:    a  Sketch. 

By  W.  E.  NoRRis. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

MR.  BREFFIT  (having  previously  njade  an  appointment  by 
means  of  an  interchange  of  post-cards)  called  at  Fred's 
rooms  one  evening  after  office  hours  in  order  to  report  upon  the  lady 
as  to  whose  existence  he  had  so  often  professed  himself  sceptical. 
That  she  existed  he  could  no  longer  doubt ;  nor,  for  that  matter, 
did  he  appear  to  regret  the  circumstance  quite  as  much  as  a 
consistent  man  should  have  done. 

*  The  fact  is,'  said  he,  *  that  your  cousin  is  simply  charming. 
I  don't  know  exactly  what  there  is  about  her;  but  there  is  some- 
thing that  is  irresistible ;  you'll  say  so  yourself  when  you  have 
seen  her.  It  isn't  only  that  she  is  pretty,  nor  that  she  is  a 
thorough  lady  all  over ' 

Fred  interrupted  this  eulogium  by  a  laugh.  *  What  a  rage 
my  poor  old  uncle  would  have  been  in,'  he  remarked,  *  if  he  had 
heard  you  say  that.  Just  imagine  the  audacity  of  calling  his 
daughter  a  lady.    As  if  she  could  possibly  be  anything  else.' 

*Well,  she  might  have  deteriorated,  you  know;  girls  who 
marry  music-masters  and  run  away  to  distant  colonies  are  not  so 
very  unlikely  to  deteriorate.  But  she  hasn't.  Indeed,  she  has 
improved,  according  to  the  Master  of  All  Saints,  whom  she  went 
to  see  the  other  day,  and  who  has  written  me  an  enthusiastic 
letter  about  her.  He  says  she  has  gained  immensely  in  appear- 
ance and  manners,  but  that  she  doesn't  strike  him  as.  having 
gained  much  in  the  way  of  experience,  and  he  is  terribly  afraid 
lest  she  should  fall  among  evil-doers.  By  which,  I  take  it,  he 
means  that  he  is  afraid  of  her  making  another  foolish  marriage. 
Such  a  catastrophe  is  on  the  cards,  no  doubt,  though  a  burnt 
child  dreads  the  fire,  and  I  rather  suspect  that  Mrs.  Fenton  burnt 
her  fingers  in  her  first  venture.  Anyhow,  her  frieuds  must  try  to 
protect  her  fronj  adventurers,' 
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^It  is  pretty  clear  that  sba  has  made  one  stauncli  firieod 
already,'  Fred  observed, 

Mr.  Breffifc  looked  a  little  shamefaced.  *  I  can't  help  it,'  said 
he ;  *  I'm  just  as  sorry  for  you  as  ever  I  was,  my  dear  fellow,  and 
I  feel  that  it  is  very  bad  luck  for  you ;  still  it  isn't  the  poor 
thing's  fault  that  she  is  the  Dean's  daughter  or  that  he  remem- 
bered that  he  had  a  daughter  before  he  died.  And  then,  as  I  tell 
you,  she  is  irresistible.  Even  that  dry  old  stick  Sir  James  Le 
Breton  thawed  before  she  had  been  talking  five  minutes  to  hiau 
He  says  she  has  the  look  of  her  mother,  which  I  dare  say  is  true  : 
she  certainly  hasn't  much  the  look  of  her  father.  Now  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  want  you  to  do,  Fred :  I  want  you  to  go  round  to  Albemarle 
Street  and  call  upon  her.  I  know  you  well  enough  to  know  that 
you  don't  bear  malice  ;  but  she  doesn't  know  you  yet,  and  she  is 
very  much  distressed  in  her  mind  about  you.  She  says  she  can't 
get  over  the  feeling  that  she  has  robbed  you.* 

Assuredly  Fred  bore  no  malice ;  and  even  if  he  had,  propriety 
would  have  compelled  him  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  cousin. 
Moreover,  he  was  really  anxious  to  see  her.  So,  as  it  was  only  a 
little  after  six  o'clock  when  Mr.  Breffit  left  him,  he  walked  over  to 
Albemarle  Street  forthwith  and  was  glad  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Fenton 
was  at  home. 

She  was  busily  engaged  in  writing  letters  when  he  was 
announced ;  but  the  moment  that  she  heard  his  name  she  started 
up  and  walked  quickly  across  the  room  to  meet  him,  holding 
out  her  hand.  *  Oh,  Mr.  Musgrave,'  she  exclaimed,  *  how  very 
kind  of  you  to  come!  All  to-day  I  have  been  trying  to 
screw  up  my  courage  to  write  you  a  note ;  but  I  couldn't  get 
it  as  far  as  the  sticking-point,  and  the  note  hasn't  been  written 

yet.' 

*  What  were  you  going  to  say  in  it  ? '  asked  Fred,  smiling. 

*  Ah,  that  was  just  the  trouble ;  I  couldn't  make  up  my  mind 
what  to  say,  and  now  I'm  very  glad  of  it,  because  talking  is  so 
much  easier  than  writing.' 

She  pushed  a  chair  forward  for  him,  and  he  seated  himself 
and  gazed  at  her,  and  was  quite  as  much  impressed  by  her  beauty 
as  Mr.  Breffit  had  expected  him  to  be.  Nevertheless,  he,  for  his 
part,  did  not  find  talking  particularly  easy.  He  could  not  begin 
by  alluding  to  the  subject  which  was  necessarily  uppermost  in  the 
thoughts  of  both  of  them ;  so  he  asked  her  whether  she  had  had 
a  prosperous  voyage,  and  whether  she  did  not  notice  a  good  many 
changes  in  London^  and  so  forth*    But  she  did  ^ot  even  t^ke  the 
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tronble  to  reply  to  these  well-meant  commonplaces,  Vrtich  she 
interrupted  without  ceremony  after  she  had  made  a  somewhat 
prolonged  scrutiny  of  the  young  man. 

*  Tell  me,'  said  she  suddenly,  *  do  you  think  me  a  horrid 
"wretch  ? ' 

*  Of  course  I  don't,'  he  answered,  laughing ;  *  why  on  earth 
Bhouldl?' 

She  sighed.  *  Well,  all  I  know  is  that  I  should  be  ready  to 
murder  anybody  who  cropped  up  from  the  southern  hemisphere  to 
pick  my  pocket  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money.  But 
perhaps  you  are  not  vindictive.     You  don't  look  so.' 

*I  don't  think  I  am,  and  besides ' 

*  Ob,  yes,  I  know.  Wills  can't  be  set  aside,  and  the  testator's 
only  child  has  a  natural  right,  et  cetera.  I  have  heard  all  that 
from  Mr.  Breffit.  Still  the  fact  remains  that  if  I  had  put  an  end 
to  myself  out  there  in  Australia,  as  I  have  more  than  once  been 
tempted  to  do,  you  would  be  a  rich  man  to-day.* 

*  What  made  you  think  of  putting  an  end  to  yourself? '  asked 
Fred,  more  impressed  by  this  incidental  admission  than  by  the 
feeling  of  compunction  to  which  she  laid  claim. 

*  Perhaps  I  will  tell  you  some  day,  if  we  ever  become  friends. 
Is  it  at  all  possible  for  us  to  become  friends  ? ' 

*  I  hope  so,'  answered  the  young  man.  *  At  all  events,  we  are 
relations.' 

*  Yes,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  that  is  any  great  help  towards 
friendship.  Say  what  you  will  about  it,  you  can't  help  feeling  that 
I  have  supplanted  you,  and  you  can't  like  being  supplanted :  no 
human  being  ever  did  since  the  world  began.' 

*  I  think  it's  all  quite  right,'  said  Fred ;  *  but  even  if  it  were 
not,  you  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  My  uncle  left  his  money 
as  he  thought  fit.' 

*  I  dare  say  men  don't  look  at  these  things  in  the  same  way  as 
women  do.  You  are  supposed  to  have  an  inborn  or  acquired 
sense  of  justice  which  we  haven't,  I  believe.  I  should  like  very 
much  to  be  your  friend,  Fred.     May  I  call  you  Fred  ?  * 

*  What  else  should  you  call  me  ? ' 

*  That's  understood,  then ;  you  are  to  be  Fred  henceforth,  and 
I  will  be  Laura,  if  you  please.  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  have 
very  few  friends  in  the  world,  and  none  at  all  in  England — and  I 
like  the  look  of  you.  Do  you  like  the  look  of  me  as  far  as  you 
have  got  ? ' 

*  Very  much  indeed,'  Fred  replied. 
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^  Well,  there  wasn't  much  use  in  asking  the  question,  beca.iis^ 
you  couldn't  make  any  other  answer.  At  least  we  can  try  to  be 
friends,  and  if  we  don't  succeed  it  can't  be  helped.  How  shall  "w^e 
begin  ?    Are  you  doing  anything  particular  to-night  ? ' 

And,  on  hearing  that  Fred  had  no  engagement,  she  resumed  : 
*  Then  why  shduldn't  we  go  and  dine  somewhere  together  ?  l%ere 
are  restaurants  in  London  nowadays  where  one  can  get  what  mea 
call  a  good  dinner,  are  there  not  ?  Personally  I  don't  know  a  good 
dinner  from  a  bad  one.' 

Fred  mentioned  a  restaurant  in  the  neighbourhood  which  had 
a  high  reputation,  and  added  that  he  should  feel  greatly  honoured 
if  she  would  accept  his  hospitality  at  that  establishment ;  but  to 
this  she  would  not  consent. 

*  You  may  order  the  dinner  if  you  like,'  said  she ;  *  but  if  yon 
want  to  make  me  happy  you  will  let  me  pay  for  it.  It  can't  be 
any  novelty  or  luxury  to  you  to  pay  for  things,  but  it's  both  to  me, 
and  [  want  to  aVail  myself  of  every  opportunity  of  indulging  in  it 
before  it  palls.' 

So  it  was  agreed  that  Fred  should  give  instructions  for  the 
preparation  of  this  banquet  on  his  way  home  to  dress,  and  that  he 
should  call  for  his  cousin  at  eight  o'clock.  He  had  not  quite  made 
up  his  mind  about  her  when  he  went  away,  nor  was  he  sure  that 
he  liked  the  look  of  her  as  much  as  he  had  professed  to  do.  She 
was  very  pretty  and  very  unconventional ;  but,  like  the  majority 
of  young  Englishmen,  he  had  no  great  fancy  for  unconventional 
ladies,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  some  of  her  speeches  had  been 
marked  by  a  certain  lack  of  good  taste.  As  she  herFelf  had  said, 
there  wasn't  much  use  in  asking  questions  to  which  only  one 
answer  could  be  returned. 

But  this  slight  inclination  to  take  up  a  critical  attitude  was 
dispelled  before  he  had  been  sitting  a  quarter  of  an  honr  opposite 
to  her  at  the  little  round  table  in  the  restaurant.  She  was  not 
in  the  least  fast,  or  vulgar,  or  anxious  to  achieve  small  effects,  he 
decided ;  she  was  simply  a  child  of  nature.  She  disguised  none 
of  her  impressions  or  sentiments,  least  of  all  the  almost  infantine 
delight  which  she  derived  from  having  plenty  of  money  to  spend ; 
she  said  whatever  chanced  to  come  into  her  head ;  and  soiiie  of 
the  things  that  came  into  her  head  were  rather  quaint  and  made 
him  laugh.  She  entered  into  conversation  with  the  waiter,  who 
was  a  German,  asking  him  why  he  had  left  his  native  land, 
whether  he  would  have  to  go  home  in  case  of  war,  and  whether 
he  didn't  think  it  would  be  a  much  better  plan  to  get  himself 
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liatuialised  as  a  British  subject  at  once..  And  when  he  became 
red  and  resentful,  as  Germans  are  apt  to  do  when  questioned,  she 
said,  in  a  soothing  tone,  ^  Oh,  well,  never  mind !  It  doesn't  really 
matter  what  you  are,  you  know,  so  long  as  you  perform  your 
duties  and  don't  upset  the  melted  butter.'  Whereupon  she  slipped 
something  into  his  hand  which,  from  the  man's  face  of  amaze- 
ment, Fred  shrewdly  suspected  must  have  been  at  least  half  a- 
sovereign. 

She  devoted  a  good  deal  of  her  attention  to  the  other  occupants 
of  the  crowded  room,  and  wanted  to  be  told  who  they  were  and  to 
wha  class  of  society  they  belonged.  *  You  don't  know ! '  she 
exclaimed  rather  impatiently.  *  But  why  don't  you  know  ? — jou 
live  here.  Before  I  had  been  a  month  in  London  I  should  be  able 
to  place  every  one  of  them  for  you.  Look  at  that  prim  little 
grizzle-headed  man  with  the  fat  wife.  If  we  were  in  Australia  I 
should  put  him  down  as  a  Government  official.  What  is  he  in 
England,  I  wonder  ?  Not  a  Member  of  Parliament  ?  He  isn't 
happy;  he  doesn't  like  dining  in  public;  it  is  his  wife  who  has 
made  him  come  here.  She  is  greatly  interested  in  us,  and  can't 
make  us  out  at  all.  She  has  put  up  her  glasses  to  try  and  dis- 
cover whether  I  have  a  wedding  ring ;  because  she  thinks  you 
can't  be  my  husband,  or  you  wouldn't  be  so  civil  to  me.  Now  I 
am  going  to  make  her  thoroughly  uncomfortable.' 

Mrs.  Fenton,  as  she  said  this,  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  lady  in 
question  with  a  look  of  distressed  commiseration,  which  speedily 
produced  the  desired  effect  upon  the  latter,  who  began  to  fidget 
about  in  her  chair  uneasily  and  to  cast  furtive  glances  over  her 
shoulder. 

MVhat  have  you  done  to  the  poor  woman?'  asked  Fred. 
*  Have  you  mesmerised  her  ?' 

^No;  but  she  thinks  there  is  something  dreadfully  wrong  with 
her  back,  and  of  course  she  can't  see  it.  Now  she  is  asking  her 
husband.  He  says,  "Oh,  bother!  it's  all  right;"  and  she  says 
he  might  at  least  have  taken  the  trouble  to  look  before  making 
so  sure  of  that.  They  will  come  to  high  words  presently.  No; 
they  are  going  away.  He  says  it  is  time  to  be  off;  and  he  has 
got  a  pair  of  opera-glasses,  so  I  suppose  they  are  going  to  the 
theatre.     I  wish  we  were  going  to  the  theatre !     Is  it  tco  late  ? ' 

Fred  was  afraid  it  was. 

*  Well,  perhaps  we  might  go  some  other  evening.  What  are 
we  to  do  now?  Of  course  you  want  to  smoke.  Couldn't  we  go 
end  sit  in  the  Park  ?     It  is  such  a  beautiful  warm  evening.' 
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Fred  shook  his  head. 

*  I  don't  think  that  would  quite  do,'  he  answered,  smiling. 

*  Then  you  had  better  come  home  with  me.  Would  tliat  do  ? 
Or  would  the  hotel  people  think  it  odd  that  I  should  ask  a  jojxng 
man  to  smoke  in  my  sittiDg-room?' 

*  Oh,  I'm  your  cousin,  you  know/ 

*  Yes ;  I  might  tell  them  so  if  they  looked  scandalised  ;  only 
isn't  that  what  the  cook  says  when  she  is  discoyered  giving  supper 
to  the  policeman  ?     Never  mind ;  we'll  chance  it.' 

So  Fred  returned  to  Albemarle   Street  with  her   willingly 
enough,  for  indeed  he  found  her  a  very  amusing  companion.      Xo 
sooner,  however,  had  they  reached  their  destination  than   she 
ceased  all  of  a  sudden  to  be  amusing,  and  became  silent  and 
depressed.    When  he  knew  her  better  he  found  that  these  abrupt 
transitions  from  gaiety  to  gravity  were  natural  to  her,  and  that 
they  as  often  as  not  occurred  without  any  discernible  cause.    This 
time,  perhaps,  there  was  a  cause,  in  the  shape  of  a  careless  ques- 
tion which  he  had  put  to  her  on  their  way  about  her  life  at 
Sydney.     *  Oh,  don't  speak  of  that!'  she  had  exclaimed.      Bat 
now  she  began  to  speak  about  it  of  her  own  accord. 

^  You  want  to  hear  something  of  my  history,'  she  said  in  a 
changed  voice  and  one  which  sounded  to  him  like  that  of  an  older 
woman.     ^  It  is  quite  natural  that  you  should  want  to  hear  it,  and 
I  should  have  had  to  tell  you  some  day,  though  it  isn't  a  subject 
that  I  like  to  dwell  upon.     My  husband  drank  himself  to  death ; 
that  says  everything,  doesn't  it  ?     He  might  have  made  money  if 
he  had  been  more  persevering,  for  he  was  an  excellent  teacher  and 
a  very  good  theoretical  musician ;  but  for  a  long  time  things  went 
badly  with  us,  and  so  he  lost  heart  and  took  to  drinking.    For 
some  years  we  were  at  Wellington,  in  New  Zealand,  and  then  he 
thought  there  might  be  more  of  an  opening  in  New  South  Wales, 
so  we  went  to  Sydney.     But  it  was  the  same  story  over  again 
there.    People  heard  of  his  habits  and  wouldn't  employ  him ;  and 
he  was  not  a  good-tempered  man.    His  pupils  complained  of  his 
roughness  and  rudeness,  and  so  he  soon  lost  the  few  that  he  had 
ever  had.     If  I   hadn't  been    able   to   give  lessons  myself  ire 
shouldn't  have  had  enough  to  eat.    I  worked  all  day  and  every 

day,  and  when  I  went  home  in  the  evening  he  used  to Well, 

he  is  dead  now ;  we  needn't  say  any  more  about  that.' 

Fred  gazed  at  her  pityingly,  and  his  heart  was  moved  with  in- 
dignation against  the  deceased  Fenton.  One  does  not  like  to  bear 
of  any  woman  being  made  a  slave  of  and  ill-treated  by  a  drunken 
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husband  ;  but  of  coarse  the  thought  of  such  brutality  is  a  little 
more  painful  as  asEOciated  with  some  women  than  with  others. 
*  Were  you — were  you  fond  of  him  ? '  he  ventured  to  ask  at 
length. 

*  Not  latterly ;  he  made  that  quite  impossible.  I  suppose  I 
must  once  have  been  fond  of  him — in  a  way ;  but  I  am  net  sure 
about  it.  Probably  you  can't  at  all  enter  into  the  feelings  of  a 
girl  who  is  naturally  high-spirited,  but  has  always  been  contemp- 
tuously suppressed— a  girl  who  has  no  friends  and  scarcely  any 
associates,  except  servants — a  girl  who  is  for  ever  vacillating  be- 
tween an  exaggerated  idea  of  her  own  talents  and  gifts,  and  fo 
forth,  and  a  self-distrust  ^hich  makes  her  resent  casual  compli- 
nients  as  a  sort  of  insult.  As  far  as  I  can  remember,  that  is  (he 
kind  of  girl  that  I  was,  and  I  was  naturally  delighted  to  find  that 
there  was  one  person  in  the  world  who  really  cared  for  me  and 
believed  in  me.  Most  likely  Mr.  Fenton  believed  that  my  voice 
would  be  the  means  of  bringing  him  a  fortune  even  if  my  paren- 
tage didn't.  He  was  bitterly  disappointed  in  my  voice,  and  he 
didn't  live  long  enough  to  share  my  inheritance.  Well,  all  that 
is  over  and  done  with,  and  I  am  not  going  to  pretend  that  I 
regret  being  a  widow.  The  one  thing  which  I  do  regret  with 
all  my  heart  is  that  I  have  been  made  rich  at  your  expense.' 

*  You  mustn't  regret  that  any  more,'  said  Fred ;  *  I  assure  you 
I  don't  regret  it.  We  couldn't  both  of  us  have  my  uncle's  money, 
and  it  would  have  been  far  more  unjust  to  disinherit  you  than  me. 
After  all,  I  believe  it  is  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise  to  a  man 
to  be  obliged  to  work.' 

*  Ah,  that  is  what  the  Master  of  All  Saints'  says  ;  but  perhaps 
both  you  and  he  only  say  it  to  console  me.' 

She  really  did  look  rather  disconsolate  at  the  moment ;  but 
Fred  did  his  best  to  comfort  lier,  and  after  a  time  she  returned 
the  favour  by  comforting  him ;  for  she  induced  him  to  tell  her  all 
about  his  prospects  and  ambitions  and  aspirations,  and  she  was 
80  kindly  and  sympathetic  that  before  he  went  away  she  had  heard 
the  whole  story  of  his  attachment  to  Susie  Moore. 

*  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  been  a  great  deal  too  diflRdent,' 
she  remarked.  *  How  is  the  girl  to  know  that  you  care  for  her 
unless  you  tell  her  so  ?  If  she  is  worth  anything  she  won't  mind 
waiting  a  year  or  two,  and  if  she  isn't — why,  you  will  be  well  rid 
.of  her. 

*  Yes,'  answered  Fred  dubiously ;  *  that  sounds  like  common 
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sense ;  bat  then,  you  see,  it  isn't  as  though  she  had  only  her 
own  inclinations  to  consult.  She  has  a  father  and  a  step- 
mother.* 

*  Oh,  bother  her  father  and  stepmother !    Let  her  snap  her 
fingers  at  them.' 

*  I  don't  think  she  would  do  that.' 

*  Well,  if  she  is  so  poor-spirited — ^but  of  course  I  can't  judge 
.  of  her  without  having  seen  her.    Perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  fiad 

some  opportunity  of  introducing  me  to  the  young  lady.  I  kno? 
I  shan't  like  her,  though.* 

<  Why  not? '  inquired  Fred,  with  raised  eyebrows. 

Mrs.  Fenton  laughed.  *  For  a  very  humiliating  reason,'  she 
replied.  *  I  am  horribly  jealous ;  I  always  have  been,  and  I  can't 
help  it.  I  have  taken  a  great  fancy  to  you — which  I  dare  say  yoc 
will  think  rather  precipitate  of  me ;  but  I  can't  help  that  either. 
I  like  people  very  much,  or  dislike  them  very  much ;  it's  m 
nature.  Well,  you  know,  no  wife  can  endure  a  woman  who  likes 
her  husband  very  much ;  and  so  when  you  marry,  we  shall  cease 
to  be  friends :  that's  why  I  wish  Miss  Susie  Moore  was — ^in  heaven. 
All  the  same,  I  won't  try  to  poison  her  if  we  ever  meet,  and 
what's  more,  I'll  give  you  an  honest  opinion  about  her.  I  am  a 
good  deal  more  capable  of  forming  one  than  you  are ;  so  that  it 
may  be  worth  something  to  you.' 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Fred  Musgrave  was  a  young  man  whose  aflFections  were  easilj 
won.     He  was  by  nature  eomething  of  an  optimist;  he  was  not 
particularly  fastidious ;  he  had  broad  sympathies  and  entertained  a 
favourable  opinion  of  the  human  race  as  a  whole.    When  people 
were  kind  to  him  he  did  not — as  most  of  us,  unhappily,  so  soon 
learn  to  do — ^ask  himself  what  motive  they  had  for  being  kind,  but 
took  it  for  granted  that  they  liked  him  for  his  own  sake  (whicb, 
to  be  sure,  was  generally  the  truth),  and  felt  this  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent reason  for  liking  them  in  return.    His  cousin,  therefore, 
obtained  without  diflSculty  the  friendship  which  she  had  declared 
that  she  coveted.    Fred  called  every  morning  to  inquire  whether 
he  could  be  of  any  use  to  her,  and  her  reply  always  was  that  he 
could  sit  down  and  talk  to  her,  if  he  wasn't  in  a  hurry. 

*  You  must  go  away  the  moment  that  you  are  tiyed  of  me,'  sh^ 
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^would  add;  ^we  should  lose  all  the  advantage  of  being  first  cousins 

unless  we  could  dispense  with  ceremony.' 

However,  he  was  seldom  in  any  hurry  to  go  away,  and  it  was 
generally  she  who  had  to  dismiss  him  at  length ;  for  she  had  a 
good  many  engagements  of  one  kind  and  another.  The  letters  which 
she  had  brought  with  her  from  Sydney  had  borne  immediate 
fruit,  and  much  civility  had  been  shown  her  by  those  to  whom 
they  were  addressed. 

*  You  can't  think,'  she  said,  *  what  a  funny  sensation  it  is  to  be 
spoken  to  as  an  equal  after  one  has  been  either  patronised  or 
trampled  under  foot  all  one's  days.  Sometimes  I  have  to  pinch 
myself  to  make  sure  that  there  is  no  mistake  about  it  and  that  1 
am  not  the  victim  of  a  wildly  improbable  dream.  These  great 
ladies — I  suppose  Lady  Clamborough  must  be  a  great  lady  ?  She 
is  a  viscountess  and  she  lives  in  Belgrave  Square :  that  makes  her 
a  great  lady,  doesn't  it? ' 

*  I  don't  know,'  answered  Fred.    *  Yes ;  I  dare  say  it  does.* 

*  Anyhow  you  must  allow  me  the  satisfaction  of  calling  her 
great,  because  she  is  certainly  the  biggest  person  on  my  little  list. 
I  was  going  to  say  that  these  ladies  really  behave  as  though  I  were 
one  of  themselves.' 

*  Well,  60  you  are.  You  are  as  good  as  any  of  them  by  birth, 
I  imagine.' 

She  made  a  gesture  of  dissent.  '  I  shall  never  be  able  to  feel 
that.  I  have  been  crawling  about  in  a  lower  sphere  for  too  long. 
Still,  as  I  am  a  pretty  good  mimic,  I  dare  say  that  with  a  little  more 
practice  I  shall  be  able  to  pass  muster  as  one  of  them.  This  is 
Jiady  Clamborough.' 

She  rose  and  crossed  the  room  with  short,  tripping  steps, 
Bcreving  up  her  eyes  and  murmuring  *Who  is  it?  Oh,  Mrs. 
Fenton — how  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Fenton  ?  I  couldn't  make  out  who 
you  were.  I  am  so  wretchedly  short-sighted,  and  I  can't  think 
what  the  deuce  I've  done  with  my  eye-glasses.' 

*Doe8  Lady  Clamborough  say  "what  the  deuce  ?  " '  asked  Fred, 
laughing. 

'  She  said  it  twice  yesterday.  There  were  several  gentlemen 
in  the  room,  and  she  was  careful  to  inform  them  that  she  had 
eaten  an  apricot  tart  at  luncheon  and  had  a  horrible  pain  in  her 
stomach  in  (Consequence.  She  is  fond  of  plain  language,  as  I 
notice  that  they  all  are.  Why,  I  haven't  quite  made  out  yet,  but 
I  fancy  it  must  be  to  mark  the  difference  which  exists  between 
them  and  the  middle  classes^  who  are  always  afraid  of  being 
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vulgar.     Viscountesses  of  course  can't  be  vulgar,  so  they  mav  n 
what  they  please.' 

One  morning  she  announced  to  him  with  some  pride,  that  >': 
was  a  social  success.     *  There's  no  doubt  aboat  it ;  I  liaYe  \Lr 
.  with  acceptation.     Last  night  I  dined  at  Lady  Clamborou^faV,  &::. 
met  the  best  of  good  company.     After  dinner  I  was  be^^ged  : 
sing.    At  first  I  thought  of  declining,  because,  you  see,  the  d^;. 
are  past  when  I  used  to  be  invited  to   Government   House  ir 
acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  I  had  a  voice,  and  when  it  woil: 
have  been  almost  dishonest  of  me  to  refuse  to  raise  it.      But  I  sal: 
to  myself  "  Don't  you  be  too  uppish,  my  dear.     After  all,  wb' 
are  you,  with  your  paltry  eight  or  nine  thousand  a  year,  amoi^^ 
these  high  magnificences  ?     You  must  amuse  them,  or  they  won*: 
take  any  more  notice  of  you."   So  I  gave  them  a  song  or  two,  ard 
I  must  say  that  a  more  easily  pleased  audience  I  have  never  beer 
blessed  with.     When  I  had  finished,  they  literally  rushed  at  mc 
in  a  compact  mass,  and  fought  over  me.    I  am  now  goiug^  \o  dine 
with  every  one  of  them.' 

*  You  must  have  a  wonderfal  voice,'  said  Fred. 

'  It  would  be  natural  to  suppose  so,  but  in  reality  I  am  scaitelj 
a  third-rate  performer.  The  voice — what  there  is  of  it — is  goofi, 
and  as  an  amateur  I  dare  say  I  could  hold  my  own  with  any  other 
lady  in  London ;  but  that  isn't  saying  much.  My  voice  has  never 
brought  me  any  money  worth  speaking  of,  and  so  I  have  alwavs 
felt  more  ashamed  than  proud  of  it ;  but  now  I  begin  to  see  that 
it  may  be  of  use  as  a  passport  to  the  society  of  the  great.* 

*Do  you  think  the  society  of  the  great  such  an  immense 
boon?' 

She  made  a  slight  grimace.  *  Perhaps  not  exactly  that ;  still 
I  like  it.  It  is  altogether  new  to  me,  you  see,  and  it  gives  me  a 
kind  of  pleasure  that  I  can't  quite  describe,  to  shake  hands  with 
duchesses.  Is  that  very  snobbish,  I  wonder  ?  Anyhow,'  she 
added,  after  a  moment  of  consideration,  *  I  don't  care  whether  my 
friends  have  coronets  or  not,  and  you  are  my  only  real  friend, 
Fred.' 

He  was  very  willing  to  be  so  described,  and  when  he  next  met 
Mr.  Breffit,  he  spoke  of  his  cousin  with  a  warmth  of  appreciation 
which  delighted  that  benevolent  schemer.  There  are  people  who 
object  to  the  marriage  of  first  cousinp,  and  bring  forward  reasoD3 
for  their  objection  which  sound  plausible ;  but  is  it  possible  to 
imagine  any  project  or  arrangement  against  which  no  objection 
can  be  urged  ?     In  this  imperfect  world  the  best  we  can  do  is  tq 
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W-eigli  the  iproB  against  the  ccmw,  and  the  weight  of  200,000Z.  must 

, .  be  admitted  to  be  very  great. 

.    .  *  Leave  'em  alone  and  they'll  come  home,'  said  Mr.  BreflSt 

jocularly  to  Sir  James  Le  Breton,  who  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 

; ,  V  replied  that  he  asked  nothing  better.     He  was  not,  he  thanked 

Heaven,  Mrs.  Fenton's  trustee,  nor  was  he  her  guardian.     By  all 

xneans,  therefore,  let  her  marry  her  cousin  if  she  wished  to  do  so, 

•though,  for  his  own  part,  he  should  have  thought  that  to  retain 

'■^  *    nndisputed  control  over  her  fortune  would  have  been  a  wiser 

''     course. 

\  ^  But  Fred's  heart,  as  we  know,  was  no  longer  his  own  ;  and  his 

cousin,  instead  of  wanting  to  marry  him,  showed  every  disposition 

to  promote  his   marriage   with   somebody   else.     At  least,   she 

buoyed  him  up  with  encouraging   speeches  and  listened  very 

patiently  to  the  rather  monotonous  repetition  of  his  hopes  and 

^      fears.     More  than  that  it  was  not  in  her  power  to  do,  since  she 

'•       was  as  yet  unacquainted  with  the  object  of  his  adoration.     She 

was  extremely  anxious  to  be  introduced  to  the  Moores,  and  he 

professed  himself  equally  anxious  to  effect  the  introduction,  but 

-       these  things  are  not  very  easily  managed  without   the  aid  of 

chance,  and  as  the  season  was  now  on  the  wane,  it  was  more  than 

likely  that  Susie  might  leave  London  before  Mrs.  Fenton  had 

found  any  opportunity  of  expressing  an  honest  opinion  about  her. 

Chance,  nevertheless,  did  bring  about  the  desired  meeting  one 

evening,  when,  at  her  request,  Fred  had  taken  his  cousin  to  the 

c         theatre.     Mrs.  Fenton  enjoyed  the  play  just  as  she    enjoyed 

everything  else  ;  that  is  to  say,afcer  a  most  hearty  and  unaffected 

fashion.     She  deeply  regretted  that  Fred's  little  comedy  had 

been  withdrawn  from  the  boards,  but  could  not  agree  with  him 

:  that,  since  that  was  so,  there  was  no  particular  necessity  for  their 

:  witnessing  the  farce  which  bad  replaced  it.     *  Anybody  who  offers 

I  to  take  me  to  the  theatre  must  make  up  his  mind  that  he  is  in 

for  a  night  of  it,'  said  she.     *  Good  or  bad,  dull  or  funny,  I  want 

to  see  it  all.' 

Consequently  they  had  been  for  some  time  in  their  places 
before  a  party  of  four  persons  arrived  to  take  possession  of  the 
four  vacant  stalls  in  front  of  them.  First  came  rubicund 
General  Moore,  beaming  upon  surrounding  men  and  things,  as 
usual ;  then  came  his  handsome  wife,  and  then  Susie ;  the  beauty 
of  the  procession  being  somewhat  marred  in  the  eyes  of  one 
spectator  by  the  inevitable  Claughton,  who  brought  up  the  rear. 
All  of  them  nodded  and  smiled  to  Fred,  and  all  of  them,  except 
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*It  is  pretty  clear  that  sha  has  made  one  staunch  friend 
already/  Fred  observed, 

Mr.  Breffit  looked  a  little  shamefaced.  *  I  can't  help  it,*  said 
he ;  *  I'm  just  as  sorry  for  you  as  ever  I  was,  my  dear  fellow,  and 
I  feel  that  it  is  very  bad  luck  for  you ;  still  it  isn't  the  poor 
thing's  fault  that  she  is  the  Dean's  daughter  or  that  he  remem- 
bered that  he  iad  a  daughter  before  he  died.  And  then,  as  I  tell 
you,  she  is  irresistible.  Even  that  dry  old  stick  Sir  James  Le 
Breton  thawed  before  she  had  been  talking  five  minutes  to  him. 
He  says  she  has  the  look  of  her  mother,  which  I  dare  say  is  true : 
she  certainly  hasn't  much  the  look  of  her  father.  Now  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  want  you  to  do,  Fred :  I  want  you  to  go  round  to  Albemarle 
Street  and  call  upon  her.  I  know  you  well  enough  to  know  that 
you  don't  bear  malice  ;  but  she  doesn't  know  you  yet,  and  she  is 
very  much  distressed  in  her  mind  about  you.  She  says  she  can't 
get  over  the  feeling  that  she  has  robbed  you.* 

Assuredly  Fred  bore  no  malice ;  and  even  if  he  had,  propriety 
would  have  compelled  him  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  cousin. 
Moreover,  he  was  really  anxious  to  see  her.  So,  as  it  was  only  a 
little  after  six  o'clock  when  Mr.  Breffit  left  him,  he  walked  over  to 
Albemarle  Street  forthwith  and  was  glad  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Fenton 
was  at  home. 

She  was  busily  engaged  in  writing  letters  when  he  was 
announced ;  but  the  moment  that  she  heard  his  name  she  started 
up  and  walked  quickly  across  the  room  to  meet  him,  holding 
out  her  hand.  *  Oh,  Mr.  Musgrave,'  she  exclaimed,  *  how  very 
kind  of  you  to  come !  All  to-day  I  have  been  trying  to 
screw  up  my  courage  to  write  you  a  note ;  but  I  couldn't  get 
it  as  far  as  the  sticking-point,  and  the  note  hasn't  been  written 

yet.' 

<  What  were  you  going  to  say  in  it  ? '  asked  Fred,  smiling. 

*  Ah,  that  was  just  the  trouble ;  I  couldn't  make  up  my  mind 
what  to  say,  and  now  I'm  very  glad  of  it,  because  talking  is  so 
much  easier  than  writing.' 

She  pushed  a  chair  forward  for  him,  and  he  seated  himself 
and  gazed  at  her,  and  was  quite  as  much  impressed  by  her  beauty 
as  Mr.  Breffit  had  expected  him  to  be.  Nevertheless,  he,  for  his 
part,  did  not  find  talking  particularly  easy.  He  could  not  begin 
by  alluding  to  the  subject  which  was  necessarily  uppermost  in  the 
thoughts  of  both  of  them ;  so  he  asked  her  whether  she  had  had 
a  prosperous  voyage,  and  whether  she  did  not  notice  a  good  many 
changes  in  London,  and  so  fortbt    But  she  did  not  even  take  th© 
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trouble  to  reply  to  these  well-meant  commonplaces,  Vrhich  she 
interrupted  without  ceremony  after  she  had  made  a  somewhat 
prolonged  scrutiny  of  the  young  man. 

*  Tell  me,'  said  she  suddenly,  *  do  you  think  me  a  horrid 
wretch  ? ' 

*  Of  course  I  don't,'  he  answered,  laughing ;  *  why  on  earth 
should  I?' 

She  sighed.  <  Well,  all  I  know  is  that  I  should  be  ready  to 
murder  anybody  who  cropped  up  from  the  southern  hemisphere  to 
pick  my  pocket  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money.  But 
perhaps  you  are  not  vindictive.     You  don't  look  so.' 

*I  don't  think  I  am,  and  besides ' 

*  Oh,  yes,  I  know.  Wills  can't  be  set  aside,  and  the  testator's 
only  child  has  a  natural  right,  d  cetera.  I  have  heard  all  that 
from  Mr.  Breffit.  Still  the  fact  remains  that  if  I  had  put  an  end 
to  myself  out  there  in  Australia,  as  I  have  more  than  once  been 
tempted  to  do,  you  would  be  a  rich  man  to-day.' 

*  What  made  you  think  of  putting  an  end  to  yourself? '  asked 
Fred,  more  impressed  by  this  incidental  admission  than  by  the 
feeling  of  compunction  to  which  she  laid  claim. 

*  Perhaps  I  will  tell  you  some  day,  if  we  ever  become  friends. 
Is  it  at  all  possible  for  us  to  become  friends  ? ' 

*  I  hope  so,'  answered  the  young  man.  *  At  all  events,  we  are 
relations.' 

*  Yes,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  that  is  any  great  help  towards 
friendship.  Say  what  you  will  about  it,  you  can't  help  feeling  that 
I  have  supplanted  you,  and  you  can't  like  being  supplanted :  no 
human  being  ever  did  since  the  world  began.' 

*  I  think  it's  all  quite  right,'  said  Fred ;  *  but  even  if  it  were 
not,  you  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  My  uncle  left  his  money 
as  he  thought  fit.' 

<  I  dare  say  men  don't  look  at  these  things  in  the  same  way  as 
women  do.  You  are  supposed  to  have  an  inborn  or  acquired 
sense  of  justice  which  we  haven't,  I  believe.  I  should  like  very 
much  to  be  your  friend,  Fred.     May  1  call  you  Fred  ? ' 

*  What  else  should  you  call  me  ? ' 

*  That's  understood,  then ;  you  are  to  be  Fred  henceforth,  and 
I  will  be  Laura,  if  you  please.  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  have 
very  few  friends  in  the  world,  and  none  at  all  in  England — and  I 
like  the  look  of  you.  Do  you  like  the  look  of  me  as  far  as  you 
have  got  ? ' 

*  Very  much  indeed,'  Fred  replied. 
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the  way  that  she  turned  her  back  upon  yoo.  One  can  talm  oneV 
back  upon  a  man  without  being  emphatic  about  it.  However,  I 
may  be  quite  wrong,  and  I  hope  I  am.  At  any  rate,  yoa  nmsto't 
get  angry  with  me  for  saying  what  I  think,  Fred,  for  joa  will 
make  liie  miserable  if  you  do.  I  haven't  been  able  to  say  jast 
what  I  thought  to  anybody  for  I  don't  know  how  maDj  year^. 
When  one's  daily  bread  depends  upon  one's  civility,  civil  one 
must  be,  and  honesty  must  go  to  the  wall ;  but  with  you  I  want 
to  be  myself — if  you  will  let  me.' 

^  I  beg  your  pardon,  Laura/  said  the  young  man,  who  was 
already  ashamed  of  his  petulance.  ^  I  know  quite  well  that  jou 
wouldn't  willingly  say  anything  to  hurt  my  feelings,  and  I  would 
much  rather  that  you  were  honest  with  me  than  civil.  All  the 
same,  you  don't  quite  understand  Susie  yet ;  how  should  you  ? ' 

*  Well,'  answered  his  cousin,  laughing,  *  I  djure  say  I  shall  have 
an  opportunity  of  studying  her  more  closely  before  long,  because 
it  is  obvious  that  Mrs.  Moore  means  to  cultivate  me.  By  the 
way,  I  hope  you  noticed  my  behaviour  to  Mrs.  Moore.  Was  it  a 
good  piece  of  acting  ? ' 

*  It  was  excellent ;  it  couldn't  have  been  better.  Only  I  don't 
know  why ' 

*  Oh  yes,  you  do ;  you  know  why  perfectly  well.  I  might  have 
been  the  humble  ex-music-mistress,  and  then,  perhaps,  she  would 
have  asked  me  to  come  in  some  evening  and  amuse  the  peojJe 
who  had  dined  with  her,  but  I  have  played  that  r6U  for  a  very 
long  time  now,  and  I  am  a  little  tired  of  it.  I  don't  want  to 
amuse  Mrs.  Moore's  friends ;  I  want  to  be  amused  by  them ;  so,  as 
I  have  been  associating  with  peacocks  lately  and  have  picked  up 
some  of  their  stray  feathers,  I  thought  I  would  dazzle  her  with 
them.  And  dazzled  she  was.  Yon  will  see  that  she  will  call 
upon  me  at  once — in  fact,  she  asked  for  my  address — and  very 
soon  after  that  I  shall  be  invited  to  dinner.' 

This  prediction  was  promptly  fulfilled,  for  on  the  very  next 
day  Mrs.  Moore  left  cards  in  Albemarle  Street,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  week  her  new  acquaintance  received  a  friendly  little 
note,  in  which  she  was  begged  to  excuse  so  short  an  invitation 
and  to  *  dine  with  us  quite  quietly  on  Tuesday  next.  We  are 
only  expecting  a  very  few  people,  of  whom  I  hope  your  cousin 
will  be  one,  and  we  shall  be  delighted  if  you  are  able  to  join  our 
small  party,  for,  as  we  are  soon  leaving  London,  I  am  afraid  this 
will  be  our  last  chance  of  seeing  you  both  for  the  present.' 

Mrs.  Fenton  proved  the  sincerity  of  the  interest  which  she 
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took  in  her  cousin  by  throwing  over  one  of  Lady  Clamborough's 
most  influential  friends  in  order  to  accept  this  invitation.  *  If  I 
can  do  nothing  else  for  you,'  she  remarked,  *  I  can  at  least  ensur^ 
you  a  fair  field  by  drawing  off  Captain  Claughton — ^and  I  will.' 

Fred  was  rather  amused  by  her  self-confidence.  ^  Do  you  think 
that  will  be  such  a  very  easy  thing  to  accomplish  ? '  he  asked. 

*  The  easiest  thing  iU  the  world.  You  don't  half  know  me 
yet,  my  dear  Fred.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  sheer  necessity  for 
me  to  acquire  the  art  of  making  myself  agreeable,  and  I  will 
make  so  bold  as  to  say  that  I  am  not  a  bad  hand  at  it,  especially 
as  regards  the  male  sex.  At  Sydney  I  was  considered  quite 
attractive.' 

*  That  does  not  surprise  me,'  said  Fred. 

*  Thank  you ;  but  you  have  no  idea  as  yet  how  attractive  I 
can  be  when  I  like.  Nor  had  they,  it  wouldn't  have  been  safe. 
It  was  most  important  that  I  should  keep  upon  good  terms  with 
the  women  there,  so  I  had  to  be  very  cautious  in  my  dealings  with 
their  husbands  and  brothers.  After  all,  I  don't  feel  particularly 
proud  because  I  can  lead  men  by  the  nose :  it  is  a  trick  which 
any  fool  can  learn  so  long  as  she  doesn't  happen  to  be  downright 
hideous.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  persuade  them  to  talk  about 
themselves,  and  Heaven  knows  that  that  requires  no  great  per- 
suasion.' 

*  H'm !  it  strikes  me  that  you  have  pursued  that  system  with 
marked  success  in  the  case  of  one  humble  individual  whom  I 
know,'  observed  Fred. 

*  No ;  I  have  always  been  myself  with  you.  Perhaps  that  is 
why  my  success  hasn't  been  very  marked  so  far.  You  won't 
stand  any  criticisms  upon  Miss  Moore  from  me.' 

*  I  only  think  that  you  are  not  well  acquainted  enough  with 
her  yet  to  be  able  to  criticise  her  fairly.' 

*I  shall  be  better  acquainted  with  her  soon,  but  I  doubt 
whether  I  shall  dare  to  say  what  I  think  about  her  unless  it  is 
flatteriogk' 

*  You  will  be  very  unfriendly  If  you  don't  say  what  you  think,' 
Fred  declared.  ^  I  am  not  such  an  ass  as  to  expect  everybody 
to  fall  in  love  with  her ;  only  I  dare  say  you'll  allow  me  to  keep 
my  own  opinion,  even  if  it  should  differ  from  yours.' 

*I  must  allow  you,'  answered  Mrs.  Fenton,  laughing.  *I 
wouldn't  if  I  could  help  it,  because  it  stands  to  reason  that  my 
opinion  must  be  the  less  prejudiced  of  the  two  and  therefore  the 
more  valuable.' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Fred  escorted  his  cousm  to  Cromwell  Soad  on  the  evening  of 
Mrs.  Moore's  little  dinner-party.  They  were  rather  late,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  company,  which  consisted  only  of  some  half- 
dozen  persons,  had  already  assembled  when  they  arrived.  Captain 
Clanghton  was  conspicuous  by  his  absence,  which  was  a  relief  to 
Fred  for  more  reasons  than  one.  In  the  first  place  he  natnrally 
did  not  wish  to  be  interfered  with  by  his  rival,  and  in  the  second, 
he  was  not  particularly  anxious  to  be  delivered  from  him  through 
the  benevolent  intervention  of  Mrs.  Fenton.  Charming'  though 
his  cousin  was,  he  sometimes  thought  that  she  was  just  a  shade 
wanting  in  refinement.  Possibly  no  man  altogether  likes  to  hear 
a  woman  boast  of  her  proficiency  in  the  art  of  flirtation. 

The  youDg  man  was  received  with  much  cordiality  by  his  hosi 
and  hostess. 

*  So  glad  you  were  able  to  come ! '  the  latter  said.  *  We  really 
seem  to  have  seen  nothing  of  you  for  ages.'  And  then,  in  a 
lowered  voice,  *  How  very  pretty  your  cousin  is !  And  so — so  nice 
altogether.  Well,  I  think  we  are  all  here  now.  Captain 
Claughton  couldn't  come ;  I  dare  say  you  have  heard  of  his  loss.' 

Fred  shook  his  head.  *  I  don't  often  see  Claughton.  What 
has  he  lost  ?  His  watch,  or  his  heart,  or  any  other  valuable  of 
that  kind?' 

Mrs.  Moore  laughed  a  little.  *  No,  only  his  elder  brother.  At 
least,  I  didn't  mean  to  say  "  only,"  but  it  is  his  elder  brother. 
Well,  it  seems  that  the  poor  man  was  subject  to  the  most  dread- 
ful fits,  so  one  can  only  regard  it  as  a  happy  release.  Captain 
Claughton  has  gone  down  to  attend  the  funeral,  I  believe.  Of 
course  this  will  make  a  very  great  diSerence  in  his  prospects,  but 
we  all  hope  he  won't  retire  just  yet.  It  seems  such  a  pity  for  a 
man  of  his  age  to  give  up  his  profession,  doesn't  it  ? ' 

Fred  Musgrave's  perceptions  were  not  abnormally  acute,  but 
he  could  hardly  help  appreciating  the  significance  of  these  confi- 
dential remarks.  They  meant,  of  course,  ^  You  are  not  to  suppose, 
young  man,  that  you  have  been  asked  here  to-night  for  any  other 
reason  than  that  we  are  kind  people  and  unwilling  to  -show  the 
cold  shoulder  to  those  who  have  fallen  into  adversity.  Ten  thou- 
sand pounds,  however,  will  not  do  at  all,  and  it  may  save  you 
disappointment  to  be  told  at  once  that  we  take  a  parental  interest 
in  Captain  Claughton,  who  is  now  heir  to  more  acres  than  you 
have  sovereigns.' 
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All  this  Fred  quite  understood,  and  he  even  thought  that  Mrs. 
Moore  was  somewhat  needlessly  explicit.  Whether  Susie  was  of 
one  mind  with  her  stepmother  remained  to  be  seen.  After  glaneiug 
round  the  room  and  drawing  up  a  hasty  mental  scale  of  precedence, 
he  thought  it  highly  probable  that  he  would  be  asked  to  take  Miss 
Moore  to  the  dining-room,  but  this  anticipation  was  not  fulfilled, 
he  being  told  oflF  to  a  sprightly  middle-aged  lady,  while  Miss 
Moore  walked  downstairs  alone.  She  took  the  place  on  his  left 
hand  at  the  dinner-table,  though,  and  as  soon  as  the  sprightly  one 
would  let  him,  he  endeavoured  to  enter  into  conversation  with 
her.  She  answered  him  very  much  as  she  had  done  at  the  theatre : 
she  was  jast  polite,  and  that  was  all.  It  was  in  vain  that  he 
attempted  to  interest  her  in  matters  which  she  had  formerly 
seemed  to  find  interesting ;  in  vain  he  told  her  about  the  play 
upon  which  he  had  been  at  work,  and  which  he  hoped  would  prove 
the  first  rung  of  the  ladder  which  was  to  lead  him  to  fortune  and 
renown ;  it  was  evident  that  she  did  not  care  to  hear  about  that 
play ;  and  what  was  equally  evident  and  still  more  ominous  was 
that  she  was  absent-minded  and  out  of  spirits.  Well,  if  she 
couldn't  dispense  with  Glaughton  for  one  evening  without  looking 
so  dismal  about  it,  there  was  no  more  to  be  said.  After  a  time 
Fred  said  no  more,  and  his  silence  was  noted  with  some  irritation 
by  his  hostess.  One  doesn't  ask  people  to  dinner  simply  in  order 
to  feed  them. 

But  if  Mrs.  Moore  was  not  best  pleased  with  this  taciturn 
guest,  she  had  no  such  reason  to  complain  of  his  cousin,  whose 
loquacity  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Mrs.  Fenton  made  a  speedy 
conquest  of  the  General,  to  whom  she  communicated  her  impres- 
sions of  London  society  with  a  mixture  of  artlessness  and  shrewd- 
ness which  kept  him  bubbling  over  with  laughter  from  soup  to 
dessert ;  moreover,  she  managed  to  draw  everybody  within  earshot 
into  a  discussion  in  which  she  took  the  principal  part.  There  are 
a  great  many  people  who  can  accomplish  that  much,  and  some 
who  accomplish  it  rather  more  often  than  could  be  wished ;  but  it 
is  only  a  genuine  conversational  artist  who  can  do  all  the  work 
and  at  the  same  time  persuade  others  that  they  are  taking  their 
full  share  in  it.  Mrs.  Fenton  proved  herself  a  true  conversational 
artist  that  evening,  and  when  she  quitted  the  room  with  the  other 
ladies,  she  left  behind  her  four  or  five  men  who  felt  that,  for  once, 
they  had  been  really  brilliant.  This  made  them  very  happy, 
because,  unfortunately,  it  is  so  seldom  that  one  meets  with  women 
nrho  instantly  see  the  point  of  one's  little  ironies  and  jocosities.  It 
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also  caused  them  to  entertain  the  highest  possible  op;lii6ll  of  Mrs. 
Fenton. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  captivate  men  (for  we  are  a  simple,  uu" 
suspicious  folk  for  the  most  part),  and  quite  another  to  ingratiate 
yourself  with  members  of  your  own  sex.  Mrs.  Fenton,  aa  has 
been  gaid,  had  hitherto  been  tolerably  successful  in  this  more 
difficult  undertaking;  but  when  she  tried  to  be  kind  to  Susie 
Moore  she  met  with  a  check.  Susie,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
herself,  did  not  choose  to  respond  to  the  other  lady's  advances. 
She  was  distant ;  she  was  reserved  ;  she  was  even,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  a  little  sulky.  When  Mrs.  Fenton  began  to  talk 
about  Fred  aod  praised  him  up  to  the  skies,  she  maintained  a 
chilliug  silence.  All  she  would  say  was,  that  she  had  always  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Musgrave  was  very  fascinating,  but  that  she  herself 
did  not  know  him  particularly  well. 

Mrs.  Fenton  raised  her  eyebrows.  ^  Dear  me ! '  said  she. 
*  I  fancied  from  what  he  told  me  that  you  were  a  great  friend  of 
his.' 

^  I  don't  think  he  can  have  told  you  that,'  answered  Susie, 
flushing  slightly.  '  For  a  few  weeks  we  saw  a  good  deal  of  him, 
because  we  were  getting  up  some  theatricals  then  and  he  used  to 
come  here  to  rehearse ;  but  since  that  we  have  scarcely  met  at 
all.  Perhaps,  though,  he  didn't  tell  you  so;  perhaps  you  only 
fancied  it.' 

•  Oh,  I  won't  swear  that  he  actually  told  me  so,'  returned 
Mrs.  Fenton,  laughing ;  but  1  certainly  had  that  impres- 
sion. I'm  sorry  you  don't  like  him;  because  I  like  him  im- 
mensely. I  don't  think  I  ever  met  anyone  more  unaffected  and 
honest  and  good.  He  ought  to  hate  me,'  she  added  presently, 
*for  it  is  entirely  owing  to  me  that  he  is  comparatively  poor 
now,  whereas  he  might  have  been  rich.  But  he  doesn't.  On 
the  contrary,  he  has  been  kindness  itself  to  me  from  the  very 
first.  He  couldn't  have  been  more  attentive  or  more  charming 
if  I  had  been  his  own  sister,  instead  of  a  highly  inconvenient 
cousin.' 

Susie  replied  shortly  that  she  was  glad  to  hear  it,  and  with 
that  the  colloquy  ended ;  for  now  the  gentlemen  had  come  up- 
stairs, and  JVIrs.  Moore  sailed  across  the  room  to  ask  whether 
Mrs.  Fenton  would  do  them  all  a  very  very  great  favour  and  sing 
something  to  them. 

Mr^.  Fenton  complied  at  once.  She  had  brought  no  music 
Mith  her,  she  said,  and  she  was  not  much  accustomed  to  playing 
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her  own  accompaniments,  bat  she  would  do  her  best,  and  if  she 
broke  down  they  must  excuse  her. 

So  she  moved  towards  the  piano,  drawing  ofi'  her  gloves,  and 
stopping  on  her  way  to  address  a  few  laughing  words  to  the  men, 
who  had  assembled  in  a  group,  as  men  are  apt  to  do  after  dinner 
until  they  receive  the  expected  signals  from  the  ofBng  which 
cause  them  to  disperse.  ^  Stick  to  me,'  she  whispered,  ^  support 
me !  I'm  going  to  sing,  and  words  can't  express  how  nervous 
I  am.  Nothing  terrifies  me  so  much  as  these  drawing-room 
performances.' 

Some  members  of  this  contingent,  accordingly,  formed  them- 
selves into  a  semicircle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  piano  at 
which  Mrs.  Fenton  seated  herself;  and,  after  bestowing  a  smile 
and  a  little  grimace  upon  them  over  her  shoulder,  she  struck  the 
keys.  Nervous  she  may  have  been ;  for,  as  everybody  knows,  the 
most  experienced  and  accomplished  artists  are  not  always  exempt 
from  that  form  of  suffering;  but  her  nervousness  was  not 
apparent,  nor  had  she  the  slightest  occasion  for  feeling  any.  Her 
voice  was  not  quite  a  contralto,  although  most  people  would 
probably  have  described  it  as  such ;  it  had  a  curious  sort  of  occa- 
sional break  in  it,  which,  however,  did  not  give  the  effect  of  a 
dissonance ;  and  it  was  one  of  that  rather  rare  quality  which 
exercises  a  direct  physical  influence  upon  listeners.  Her  late 
husband  had  been  in  the  habit  of  telling  her  that  she  had  a  voice 
like  a  fiddle,  and  he  did  not  mean  to  be  complimentary  when 
he  said  so.  But  then  Mr.  Fenton  had  expected  certain  definite 
results  which  were  quite  unattainable  from  the  voice  in  question  : 
others,  not  having  the  same  reason  for  being  exacting,  were  more 
flattering,  and  as  for  Mrs.  Moore's  guests,  they  were  fairly  carried 
away  by  her.  First  she  sang  them  two  quaint,  plaintive  Swedish 
ballads;  and  then,  as  they  joined  in  entreating  her  to  go  on,  she 
gave  them  Schubert's  *  Adieu,' which  they  liked  even  better,  because 
they  had  all  heard  it  before.  It  may  be  doubted,  nevertheless, 
whether  they  had  ever  heard  it  sung  quite  in  that  way  before. 

Fred,  who  had  separated  himself  from  the  cluster  of  men  near 
the  piano  and  had  taken  a  vacant  chair  beside  Susie,  was  not  the 
least  enthusiastic  of  her  admirers.  *  Isn't  she  wonderful ! '  he 
exclaimed. 

*  Yes,  she  has  an  extraordinary  voice,'  answered  Susie,  who 
had  the  air  of  paying  this  tribute  of  praise  a  little  grudgingly, 
'  and  she  seems  to  be  very  clever  in  managing  it.  I  should  think 
she  was  very  clever  in  every  way.* 
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*  Oh,  I  don't  know ;  she  is  very  original — ^very  nataraL  Ie 
some  ways  she  is  almost  a  child.     I  think  you  would  like  her/ 

It  so  happened  that  Susie  had  formed  a  very  strong-  contraij 
opinion.  She  did  not,  however,  give  utterance  to  it,  but  merelj 
observed,  *  You,  at  all  events,  seem  to  like  her  very  much.' 

*  I'm  delighted  with  her ;  so  is  everybody  else,  even  old  Breffit, 
the  lawyer,  who  can't  be  called  impulsive  and  who  has  been  wish* 
ing  her  dead  for  the  last  three  or  four  months.  Old  Breffit  has 
always  been  rather  an  ally  of  mine,  so  he  wasn't  half  pleased  when 
he  heard  that  she  was  to  have  her  father's  money.  He  has  come 
round  now,  though.  He  doesn't  exactly  say  so,  but  I  believe  he 
thinks  that  such  a  daughter  as  Laura  deserves  any  fortune.* 

*I  suppose,'  remarked  Susie  slowly,  *tbat  there  is  nothiDg 
very  unnatural  in  a  father's  leaving  his  money  to  his  daughter.' 

^  Of  course  not.  If  there  was  anything  unnatural  in  the  busi- 
ness it  was  his  never  taking  any  notice  of  her  or  even  mentioning 
her  name  for  twelve  years.  I  must  confess  that  I  think  he  ought 
to  have  told  me  he  had  a  daughter.' 

*  Yes,  it  is  unfortunate  for  you.  Still,  your  case  isn't  altogether 
hopeless,  perhaps.' 

*  I  didn't  mean  to  make  any  complaint,'  answered  Fred  rather 
curtly.  He  was  puzzled  and  provoked  by  the  girl's  way  of  speak- 
ing to  him,  which  he  did  not  see  that  he  had  done  anything  to 
deserve.  It  was  not  like  her  (at  all  events,  it  was  not  like  what 
he  had  imagined  her)  to  treat  him  so  disdainfully  because  he  had 
ceased  to  be  a  matrimonial  prize,  and  yet  he  could  conceive  of  no 
other  reason  for  the  change  in  her  demeanour. 

After  a  few  moments  she  said,  ^  Your  cousin  is  a  good  deal 
older  than  you  are,  isn't  she  ? ' 

^  I  suppose  she  must  be  a  year  or  two  older,  but  she  certainly 
doesn't  look  it.  I  shouldn't  have  set  her  down  as  a  day  more 
than  five-and-twenty.' 

*  I  should  have  put  her  at  over  thirty ;  but  then  I  don't  admire 
her  so  much  as  you  evidently  do.' 

*  Well,  we  had  better  not  talk  any  more  about  her,'  said  Fred 
with  a  shade  of  impatience,  *  for  it  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  subject 
upon  which  we  are  likely  to  agree.  Let  us  try  to  find  one  that  will 
please  you  better — Claughton  and  his  good  luck,  for  instance.' 

<It  is  always  pleasant  to  think  about  Captain  Claughton, 
because  he  himself  is  always  pleasant,'  returned  Susie  rather 
defiantly.  *  I  don't  quite  understand  what  you  mean  by  his  good 
luck,  though.' 
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*  Why,  his  brother's  death,  of  course.  Isn't  it  the  best  of  good 
luck  to  be  promoted  from  younger  son  to  heir-apparent  ? ' 

Susie  looked  her  neighbour  full  in  the  face,  which  she  had  not 
done  before.  '  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Musgrave,'  said  she,  ^  I  think 
you  have  become  very  ill-natured  all  of  a  sudden.' 

Now  that  was  precisely  what  he  had  been  thinking  about  her; 
but  a  woman  may  say  things  which  it  is  not  permissible  for  a 
man  to  say,  so  he  bit  his  lips  and  held  his  tongue. 

^  Everybody/  the  girl  continued, '  does  not  think  money  the 
one  important  thing  in  the  world.' 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Fred  should  have  been  greatly 
incensed  by  the  outrageous  injustice  of  this  speech.  If  Susie 
loved  Captain  Claughton,  no  reasonable  being  could  be  angry 
with  her  on  that  account;  if,  without  exactly  loving  Captain 
Claughton,  she  was  going  to  marry  him  because  her  people  wished 
it,  and  because  she  herself  appreciated  the  advantages  of  ease,  that 
also  was  a  course  of  action  which,  by  stretching  a  point,  one  might 
perhaps  bring  oneself  to  pardon.  But  hypocrisy  was  not  pardon- 
able. It  was  really  a  little  too  much  that  she  should  attempt  to 
disguise  her  own  failings  by  boldly  accusing  others  of  them,  and 
nothing  but  the  intervention  of  Mrs.  Moore,  who  thought  that 
her  stepdaughter  had  been  talking  to  Mr.  Musgrave  quite  long 
enough,  saved  Susie  from  a  rebuke  of  the  most  outspoken  and 
uncompromising  kind. 

Fred's  first  remark,  after  he  had  seated  himself  in  his  cousin's 
brougham  and  was  being  driven  eastwards,  was,  *  Well,  that's  all 
over ! ' 

Mrs.  Fenton  did  not  affect  to  misunderstand  him.  <  I  am  sorry,' 
she  answered,  *  and  yet  I  am  "glad.  Do  you  think  me  very  un- 
feeling for  saying  that  I  am  glad  ? ' 

*  I  don't  understand  why. you  should  be  glad.' 

*  Don't  you  ?  Suppose  you  were  as  fond  of  me  as  I  am  of  you 
— is  your  imagination  equal  to  that  effort  ? ' 

*  I  think  BO,'  answered  Fred,  with  a  rather  woebegone  laugh. 

*  Spur  it  a  little  further,  then,  and  suppose  that  I  have  fidlen 
in  love  with  a  man  who  likes  me  pretty  well,  but  likes  my  money 
still  better.  Suppose  that  I  have  suddenly  been  deprived  of  my 
money,  and  that  my  lover  has  hastened  to  beat  a  prudent  retreat. 
You  would  be  sorry  for  me,  I  hope ;  but  wouldn't  you  also  be 
rather  glad  for  my  sake  that  things  had  so  fallen  out?' 

Fred  sighed.  He  was  not  more  fond  than  the  rest  of  us  of 
facing  disagreeable  facts;    but  there  are  circumstances  under 
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which  facts  mmt  needs  be  faced, and  after  the  conversalionirhich 
he  had  with  Susie  he  could  not  pretend  to  think  that  his  cousin 
had  misjudged  her.  *  You  may  be  right  to  rejoice,  but  I  daiesaj 
you'll  excuse  me  if  I  don't  join  in  your  rejoicing,'  he  obserred 
presently.  *  Somehow  or  other  it's  no  great  consolation  to  me  to 
know  that  what  I  wanted  wouldn't  have  been  worth  having  if  I 
had  got  it.' 

^  A  day  will  come  when  that  knowledge  will  be  an  inunenfe 
consolation  to  you,'  returned  Mrs,  Fenton  hopefully.  *  I  am  not 
without  experience ;  I  have  learnt  what  it  is  to  make  mistake? 
which  can't  be  corrected.  As  for  you,  my  dear  Fred,  I  will  risk 
offending  you  very  deeply  by  predicting  a  ppeedy  recovery  for 
you.  You  see,  if  you  had  really  cared  a  great  deal  for  Miss 
Moore,  you  wouldn't  have  behaved  with  quite  such  ponctiliooi 
discretion  during  the  last  few  months.    Men  never  do.' 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Moore  was  saying  to  her  step-daughter, 
*  Apparently  1  was  not  so  very  far  wrong  in  my  conjecture.  It  is 
pretty  evident  that  Mr.  Musgrave  is  either  smitten  with  his 
cousin,  or  wants  her  to  think  that  he  is.  Well,  one  can  hardly 
blame  him,  I  suppose.' 

^  It  seemed  to  me,'  answered  Susie,  ^  that  it  was  rather  his 
cousin  who  was  smitten  with  him.  She  hardly  took  her  ej^^  off 
him  the  whole  evening.' 

Mrs.  Moore -shrugged  her  shoulders.  *  So  much  the  better  for 
Mr.  Musgrave !  I'm  sure  I  hope  he  really  cares  for  her,  poor 
little  thing !  It  isn't  very  pretty  in  a  man  of  his  age  to  have 
such  a  keen  eye  to  the  main  chance ;  but  it's  what  we  all  come 
to  sooner  or  later,  and  in  a  certain  sense  we  are  right.  Because, 
whatever  people  may  say  when  their  own  interests  are  not  at 
stake,  money  is  essential,  whereas  love  isn't.  All  the  Fame,  he 
ought  to  find  it  easy  enough  to  fall  in  love  with  Mrs.  Fenton,  and 
most  likely  he  will.' 


(To  &6  continutd^ 
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AMONG   the  sayings   of   Pelham   (Sir    E.   Lytton   Bulwer's 
Pelhani)  which  Mr.  Carlyle  took  on  him  to  controvert  was 
this:    *  There  is  safety  in  a  swallow-tailed   coat.'     The  revolu- 
tionary spirit  of  the  age  appears  to  have  struck  even  at  that 
time-honoured   survival.      An  agreeable    but  far  from   earnest 
-writer,  Mr.  James  Payn,  is  for  ever  attacking  the  amenities  of 
evening  dress-    Apparently  he  has  made  converts,  for  one  remarks 
that  the  young  and  more  or  less  smart  men  of  this  world  now 
sometimes  appear  at  dinner  in  a  kind  of  black  jacket,  shorn  of 
tails.    The  details  have  no  artistic  merit,  and  yet  a  round  jacket 
seems    even    more  unbecoming  than   the   conventional   attire. 
Quite  stout  young  men,  arrayed  in  these,  look  like  *  Eton  boys 
grown   heavy,'  heavy,  and   irresistibly  attractive  to  the  rod  of 
authority.     Some  there  be  who  daringly  display  themselves  in  a 
kind  of  smoking  coat,  like  what  haughty  nobles  wear  in  Guy 
Livingstone's  novels  and  in  the  artless  tales   of  Ouida's  early 
period.     Speaking  as  a  relic  of  ancient  years,  a  kind  of  elderly 
fragment,  one  may  hint  that  smoking  coats  are  not  very  decent 
togs  for  the  evening  meal.     They  are  suited  to  the  persons  whom 
Major  Pendennis  called  *  Tigers.'    In  this  confused  age  we  cannot 
dress  beautifully.     People  in   vain  desire  colour  and   fantasy. 
Flannels  and  fustian  are  the  only  appropriate  wear,  and  the  wise 
cling  to  the  antiquated  decorum  of  evening  dress.     The  barque 
of  society  is  going  down  ;  let  it  be  with  swallow-tails  flying,  and 
not  in  round  jackets  or  smoking  jackets  with  purple  collars. 


#     • 
« 


MM.    Erckmann-Chatrian    have    parted    company.      These 

illustrious  collaborators  appear  to  have  quarrelled  about  money. 

Which  was  Erckmann  and  which  was  Chatrian  ?    Who  wrote  the 

novels  ?  who  looked  on  ?    In  all,  or  almost  all,  literary  partnerships, 
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one  of  the  men  does  the  work,  the  looking  on  is  done  by  tbf 
other.  When  they  quarrel  (as  they  always  do,  if  they  live  long 
enough)  each  avers  that  lie  was  the  worker.  There  are  excep- 
tions. I  have  collaborated  where  /  did  the  work,  and  where  the 
other  fellow  did  the  work,  and  where  we  hoUi  did  it.  Every  sort 
of  combination  is  possible,  even  that  in  which  neither  does  reallj 
any  work,  but  both  look  on.  To  young  men  enterin^^  on  the  life 
of  letters  one  may  say,  find  an  ingenious,  and  industrious,  aod 
successful  partner,  stick  to  him,  never  quarrel  with  him,  and  dD 
not  survive  'him.  As  a  rule  collaborations  are  happy  arrange- 
ments, because  the  worker  likes  working,  and  the  looker-on  likes 
the  idea  that  he  is  at  work.  The  elder  Dumas  defined  the 
collaborator's  duty  as  ^making  objections'  and  so  acting  the 
critic  while  criticism  was  still  serviceable,  still  not  too  late.  Oae 
would  gladly  collaborate  with  any  really  successful  romancer,  oa 
these  terms,  and  at  half  profits.  It  would  be  so  much  more 
lucrative,  and  easy,  than  making  objections  after  publication,  in 
reviews.  If  Mr.  Marion  Crawford  or  Mr.  William  Black  wants 
a  collaborator,  either  of  them  may  hear  of  something  to  his  ad- 
vantage by  applying  at  The  Sign  of  the  Ship  I     Objections 

ofiered  on  moderate  terms. 

•     « 

In  France,  where  collaboration  is  more  common  than  in 
England,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  worked  in  the  same  way.  One 
man  does  not  do  all  the  labour,  while  the  other  kindly  smokes  hU 
cigarettes.  On  the  other  hand,  one  man,  a  beginner,  supplies 
the  ideay  while  the  other,  the  expert,  knocks  it  into  shape.  In 
this  kind  of  partnership,  one  decidedly  prefers  supplying  the 
idea.  That  is  delightfully  easy.  I  have  an  idea  for  a  Great 
American  Novel.  *  What  oflFers  ? '  as  they  say  in  the  queer 
papers  of  exchange  and  barter.  The  idea  will  not  suit  Mr. 
W.  D.  Howells  (it  is  an  historical  novel)  nor  the  author  of  Mr, 
Barnes  of  New  York — he  lacks  distinction,  rather.  It  would 
have  fitted  Mr.  Hawthorne:  but  where  is  the  Hawthorne  of 
to-day  ? 

'  Rest,  lovely  pearl  in  the  brain, 
And  slowly  mature  in  the  oyster,' 

as  someone  says  in  Clough.    Nobody  is  quite  the  right  person  to 
work  out  my  idea  of  a  Grreat  American  Novel,  while  I  look  on. 

«     • 

« 

Is  Culture  pessimist  ?     Have  all  clever  persons  blighted  affec* 
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tions,  broken  ideals ;  have  they  all  been  duped  by  their  expectations 
of  life,  and  embittered  by  their  experience  of  human  nature  ?  If 
one  might  judge,  by  the  novels  and  by  the  plays  most  twittered 
about  in  circles  intellectual,  human  nature  is  very  bad  indeed. 
Almost  all  the  favourite  romances  of  M.  Daudet,  M.  Paul 
Bourget,  and  the  plays  of  Dr.  Ibsen  in  particular,  might  be  called 
by  the  name  of.  a  story  of  Mr.  Besant's,  The  Seamy  Side.  Mean 
people,  luxurious  people,  selfish,  sordid,  and  morally  squalid 
people,  are  the  stock  characters  of  these  works.  Someone  said 
about  a  scene  in  Dr.  Ibsen's  DoWa  House,  *  This  is  strong ; '  and 
someone  else  replied,  *  You  may  say  the  same  of  cheese.'  The 
strength  which  comes  of  a  certain  moral  rancidity  is  prevalent 
and  popular,  and  the  rancidity  is  rarely  tempered  by  humour. 

Compare  M.  Daudet's  Sidonie  with  Mr.  Thackeray's  Becky 
Sharp.  Becky  is  not  a  better  woman  than  Sidonie,  but  how  her 
character  is  lightened  and  brightened  by  her  humour,  and  by  her 
rare  relapses  into  humanity !  Every  now  and  then  that  armed  and 
iron  depravity  of  hers  is  surprised  and  softened,  but  Sidonie  is 
incorruptibly  base,  and  never  for  an  instant  deviates  into  being 
sympathetic.  She  has  bo  moments  like  that  in  which  Mrs.  Bawdon 
Crawley  was  proud  of  her  husband,  or  was  moved  on  her  return  to 
Queen's  Crawley,  or  was  sorry  to  leave  the  stupid,  kind,  domestic 
life  there.  But  in  modern,  cultivated,  analytic,  and  scientific 
novels,  a  much  higher  standard  of  general  badness  and  sordidness 
prevails.  Even  the  characters  with  whom  and  for  whom  we  are 
meant  to  feel  are,  somehow,  disagreeable  people,  harsh  in  manner, 
hostile,  not  to  be  liked  or  admired.  Yet  nobody  can  aver  that 
human  nature  is  really  like  this;  we  are  not  so  consistently 
unpleasant  as  Dr.  Ibsen's  persons.  In  his  very  ingenious,  if  long 
and  rather  tedious,  new  story,  Le  Disciple^  M.  Paul  Bourget,  for 
one,  has  guarded  against  this  tendency  to  blacken  everything. 
He  provides  foils  to  his  psychological  villain ;  if  we  may  judge  by 
his  book,  and  M.  DostoieflTsky's  Le  Grime  et  le  Ck&timent,  psycho- 
logy is  a  bad  study  for  the  young.  The  soldier,  the  unhappy 
heroine,  even  the  honest  old  atheistic  philosopher,  are  all  good 
foils  to  the  scoundrelly  ^  disciple '  whom  M.  Bourget  holds  up  as 
an  awful  example  to  the  young  men  of  France. 

Perhaps  the  modem  pessimism  as  to  goodness  in  ^  cultured ' 
novels  is  really  a  testimony  to  the  truth  of  Theology.  We  are  all 
miserable  sinners,  though  on  a  superficial  examination  it  does 
not  appear.  But  the  psychological  novelist  usetf  a  microscope,  and 
lo,he  quite  unconsciously  agrees  with  the  Prayer-book,  and  makes 
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all  his  characters  profoundly  miserable.  The  old  simple  sebem^ 
in  which  you  had  a  real  unmitigated  villain,  a  heroine  as  pure  as 
snow  or  flame,  and  a  crowd  of  good  ordinary  people,  gave  us  more 
agreeable  reading,  at  least ;  and  reading  not,  I  think,  much  more 
remote  from  truth  than  is  found  in  such  a  i)lay  as  Dr.  IbsenV 
OhoatSy  or  in  his  Pillars  of  Society.  However  art,  like  every 
other  activity,  must  go  on  making  its  experiments. 

Perhaps  modem  psychological  novels  may  one  day  be  as  for- 
gotten as  Mrs.  Badcliffe's,  which  once  had  a  vogue  like  theirs. 
Who  reads  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho  now,  or  The  One-Handeti 
Monk  ?  We  take  them  up,  and  have  the  best  will  in  the  world 
to  be  frightened,  but  they  do  not  frighten  us.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
thought  Shelley  more  likely  to  live  in  his  prose  than  in  his  verse. 
At  this  distance  of  time,  Mrs.  Badcliffe's  verse  seems  more 
lively  than  her  prose.  Yet  Wordsworth,  as  may  be  read  in 
Professor  Knight's  new  biography,  thought  Ouy  Ma^inering  a 
novel  in  the  style  of  Mrs.  Eadcliffe ! 

•     « 

IN  THE  GALLERT. 

There  are  Bed  Stars  all  around  it. 

On  the  works  of  other  men  j 
But  there  isn't  one  has  found  it. 

Though  'tis  only  two  pounds  ten. 
Eight  and  left  they  still  go  flying. 

Till  1  frequently  remark : 
*  It's  as  if  they  had  been  trying 

For  my  picture,  in  the  dark.* 

Eight  and  left  the  red  stars  cluster; 

And  a  pleasant  tale  they  tell, 
With  their  warm  and  cheery  lustre, 

To  the  men  whose  pictures  sell. 
And  one's  prospects  might  be  clearer — 

But  it  always  was  the  way — 
And  I  see  the  stars  grow  nearer. 

They  will  hit — some  other  day. 

UAY  KENDAIX. 

« 

On  the  sensitiveness  of  fish  to  pain,  a  correspondent  sends  the 
following  very  curious  anecdote : — 

*  Some  years  since,  an  old  friend  (since  dead)  who  had  been 
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fiBhing  on  the  Spey,  told  me  that  on  one  occasion  he  had  hooked 
a  sahnon  foully,  and  the  fish  being  strong  and  powerful,  tore 
itself  away,  leaving  some  of  the  flesh  near  the  eye  attached  to  the 
hook.  Within  an  hour  the  fisherman  hooked  a  salmon  with  the 
same  fly  in  the  same  pool,  and  on  landing  him  found  that  it  was 
the  same  fish  which  had  received  the  nasty  wound  just  mentioned/ 
To  be  sure  it  may  be  replied  that  well-authenticated  instances 
of  such  lack  of  sensitiveness  in  fish  are  very  rare,  while  the  sulky 
refusal  to  rise  after  once  being  deceived  is  only  too  common*  I 
have  lately  seen  a  sanguine  youth  fish  for  half  an  hour  over  the 
place  where  he  had  just  hooked  and  lost  a  sea  trout,  losing  with 
it  a  cast  of  flies.  But  that  sea  trout  was  as  obstinate  as  a  Docks 
Company  director.  Certainly,  a  return  to  the  bait  does  not 
prove  an  absence  of  pain.  Does  not  the  author  who  cries  out 
loudest  about  the  anguish  inflicted  on  him  by  criticism  come  back 
with  punctuality  and  take  his  chance  again  ? 


In  the  Nineteenth  Century y  Professor  Knight  {yir  doctissirmia 
et  amicus  meusy  as  the  old  authors  say)  has  been  reviewing 
*  Criticism  as  a  Trade.'  He  complains  that  a  critic  will  take  the 
measure  of  a  book  in  as  many  minutes  as  the  book  was  years  in 
the  writing.  Well,  but  the  measure  of  a  book  can  really  be  taken 
very  quickly,  by  an  expert.  Indeed,  even  the  author,  after  years 
of  toil,  may  take  the  measure  of  his  book  in  a  flash  of  insight, 
and  see  that  he  has  done  his  work  wrongly.  But  when  we  speak 
of  critics  we  ought  not  to  mean  the  hasty  producer  of  *  short 
notices.'  They  are  not  criticism,  these  paragraphs ;  they  are  the 
sketchiest  hints  of  the  matter  and  manner  of  a 'book.  Nobody 
could  review  a  dozen  new  volumes  of,  say,  four  thousand  pages,  in 
one  column,  for  a  couple  of  guineas  or  so.  Criticism  cannot  be 
written  in  that  way,  nor  at  that  price.  But  enmity  and  sarcasm 
are  not  the  marks  of  thefe  hasty  reviewers.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  display  a  rapid  but  universal  good-nature.  When  true  enmity 
comes  in  it  is  really  useful  to  an  author.  Enmity  is  sharp-sighted 
and  will  detect  your  weak  places  and  blunders  in  a  way  for  which 
authors  ought  to  be  grateful.  They  are  never  grateful.  The 
slightest  qualification  of  praise  is  ^  an  attack '  in  their  language. 
It  once  beiFell  myself  to  write  a  book  which  was  kindly  spoken  of 
— by  critics  who  did  not  pose  as  specialists  in  a  dull  topic.  But 
one  of  the  critics  had  been  bantered  in  the  book,  and  his  remarks 
wer^  of  v^lue.  .  ffe  had  not  gone  blamelessly  to  sleep  over  it. 
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Another  book,  on  a  very  different  matter,  contained  some  fine 
blunders.  Just  one  reviewer  recognised  and  pointed  them  out. 
A  friend  sent  me  }d%  criticism,  adding,  ^  Just  see  what  that  brute 
Jones  has  the  impertinence  to  say.'  But  Jones  was  qnite  just,  and 
his  censures  were  truly  serviceable.  Criticisms  by  specialists  where 
actual  knowledge  is  concerned  are  the  best  of  all.  But  in  matteii 
of  art — for  example, in  novel-writing — is  it  fair  that  novelists  should 
be  reviewed  by  novelists  ?  The  successful  romancers  will  not  do  it ; 
they  could  not  afford  to  do  it.  Will  the  unsuccessful  romancers  be 
just  and  impartial  ?  They  must  be  very  noble  men  and  women  if 
they,  who  sell  500  copies  of  a  book,  can  be  rigidly  fair  to  a  fellow- 
craftsman  who  sells  50,000.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  i)oets  ;  but, 
as  only  two  poets  are  successful,  the  case  is  not  qnite  the  same.  The 
failures  may  prey  upon  each  other  and  do  very  little  harm.  Pro- 
bably  few  industries  have  been  more  improved,  in  fairness  and  in 
urbanity,  than  that  of  literary  criticism.  But  strings  of  short  notes 
hastily  penned  are  not  criticism  at>all. 


Any  readers  who  take  an  interest  in  Keats's  clever  and  forgotten 
friend,  John  Hamilton  Reynolds,  may  be  pleased  to  know  that  he 
was  an  admirer  of  Wordsworth's  before  he  wrote  the  parody  of 
TdtT  Bell,  A  correspondent  very  kindly  sends  me  an  ^arly  qnaito 
of  Beynolds's,  The  Eden  of  ImagvrwiiQn  (London :  1814).  The 
laureate  of  the  Prize  Ring  was  extremely  young  when  he  wrote 
his  Eden^  and  said,  with  the  affability  of  youth,  *  I  know  of  no 
one  so  fit  to  inhabit  this  Eden  of  Imagination  as  Mr.  Wordsworth : 
be  is  possessed  of  ideas  and  feelings  very  much  above  those  of 
common  men.  .  .  •  The  smallest  flowers  yield  him  pleasure  of 
no  ordinary  description,'  and  so  on.  Wordsworth  may  have  preferred 
Reynolds's  parody  to  his  praise. 


The  Death  Wake^  a  Necromaunt  in  Three  Chimcerasy  by 
Thomas  Todd  Stoddart,  the  angling  poet,  was  referred  to  in  the 
last  number  of  the  *  Ship.'  It  seems  a  difficult  book  to  procure. 
In  his  Songs  and  Poems  (1839)  Stoddart  is  seldom  good  except 
about  fishing.  But  he  has  one  romantic  piece,  The  Myihologisty 
carelessly  done,  yet  with  passages  of  curious  charm,  and  a  touch 
of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  The  mythologist  of  the  piece  is  a  lonely 
Nubian  boy,  grubbing  with  the  point  of  an  assegai  among  the 
hieroglyp]is  and  topibs  of  Hundre^-G-ated  Thebes, 
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Thebes  lies  lonely  by  the  Nile 

In  the  garment  of  a  king, 
That  hath  lain  on  the  anointed  ribs 

A  worn,  wind-sifted  thing, 
That  hath  held  the  dead  in  its  finery, 

The  bleach'd  and  the  withering. 

Whether  the  whole  poem,  like  Beddoes's  work  more  or  less,  is 
a  satire  on  fallen  civilisation,  or  not,  perhaps  the  author  did  not 
know.  But  it  has  originality  enough,  and,  in  contrast  with  his 
angling  songs,  proves  versatility  enough  to  win  Utoddart  a  modest 
place  in  the  long  gallery  of  English  poets. 

Anprew  Lang, 
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The  'Donna'  and  the  Strike. 


THE  readers  of  Longman's  Magazine  have  for  several  jears 
given  such  practical  evidence  of  the  sympathy  they  feel  for 
the  hard  lot  of  the  Dock  labourers,  that  it  is  certain  that  the  great 
strike  must  be  a  matter  in  which  they  take  the  deepest  interesf- 
At  the  very  least  they  will  expect  to  hear  in  this  number  of  the 
magazine  how  the  prolonged  struggle  has  aflfected  the  *  Dosoa.' 

When  the  strike  occurred,  and  it  further  soon  became  evident 
that  the  struggle  would  be  long  and  exhausting,  the  question  of  a 
cheap  food  supply  was  obviously  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
workmen  who  were  out.  As  the  readers  of  Longman  s  are  aware, 
the  *  Donna '  and  the  other  trucks  which  cater  for  the  unem- 
ployed outside  the  docks  sell  halfpenny  portions,  and  the  half- 
pennies do  not  cover  the  cost  of  the  food.  The  difference  is  made 
up  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  readers  of  this  magazine,  who  thus  by 
their  generosity  carry  on  what  is  strictly  a  charitable  undertaking 
which  has  undoubtedly  helped  hundreds  of  poor  fellows  to  tide 
over  bad  times,  and  enabled  them  to  keep  clear  of  the  workhouse 
— or  worse.  The  trucks  inside  the  docks  supply  penny  meals 
which  pay  their  expenses.  When  the  dockmen  struck  work,  it 
was  clear  that  these  inside  trucks  would  be  largely  or  entirely 
deserted,  and  the  question  arose  whether  there  would  not  be  such 
pressure  on  the  *  Donna  *  and  the  other  outside  trucks  as  had  never 
been  felt  since  the  *  Don '  took  its  first  journey  to  Tower  Hill,  and 
the  question  further  arose  what  should  be  done  in  this  case.  In 
the  first  place  the  resources  of  the  Workman's  Eestaurant  in  Dock 
Street,  from  which  the  trucks  are  supplied,  and  of  the  trucks  them- 
selves would  speedily  be  exhausted  if  the  strikers  should  consider 
themselves  *  out-of-works  *  and  come  for  half{>enny  dinners  in 
thousands ;  and  secondly  the  question  would  arise  whether  it  would 
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be  right  to  employ  money,  subscribed  for  the  benefit  of  men  out 
of  work  because  there  was  no  work  for  them  to  do,  in  feeding  men 
on  strike.  Obviously  in  these  circumstances  the  Sisters  who 
manage  the  trucks  were  in  danger  of  being  placed  in  a  trying 
position. 

The  difficulty  so  far  has  not  arisen.  In  this  remarkable  strike 
the  behaviour  of  the  men  has  throughout  been  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable features.  Instead  of  rushing  to  the  *  Donna,'  clamour- 
ing for  halfpenny  meals  which  would  enable  them  to  hold  out 
longer,  they  seem  to  have  felt  that  this  was  not  the  purpose  for 
which  the  *  Donna '  was  maintained,  and  that  in  their  conflict  with 
their  employers  to  avail  themselves  of  relief  which  was  not  in- 
tended for  them  would  not  be  fair.  The  result  has  been  therefore 
that  during  the  strike,  up  to  September  8,  the  demand  at  the 
♦  Donna '  has  been  less  than  at  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 
A  number  of  genuine  out-of-work  men  have  bought  their  food 
there,  but  not  so  many  as  usual.  This  diminution  the  Sisters  say 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  halfpennies  paid  by 
the  out-of-works  are  given  them  by  those  in  work.  And  when 
the  latter  are  on  strike  it  is  obvious  that  they  need  all  the  half- 
pennies they  have  got. 

It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  strike  may  so  afiect  the  con- 
ditions of  labour  at  the  Docks  that  the  necessity  for  the  *  Donna ! 
may  cease.  It  has  been  the  system  of  taking  on  large  numbers 
of  casual  workmen,  and  dismissing  them  after  a  few — sometimes 
a  very  few — hours'  work,  which  has  been  the  root  of  the  evil.  If 
the  dockers  can  succeed  in  knocking  this  monstrous  system  on 
the  head,  they  will  have  done  more  for  themselves  and  for  Eng- 
land than  many  social  reformers.  Their  stipulation  that  no  man 
should  be  employed  for  less  than  four  hours  is  a  tentative  eflFort  in 
this  direction,  but  even  this  gives  them  a  more  insecure  position 
than  that  of  Hodge,  who  is  nominally  a  day-labourer,  but  in  most 
cases  practically  a  yearly  one.  The  sooner  the  conditions  under 
which  ships  are  unloaded  in  London  will  admit  of  men  being  taken 
on  at  any  rate  by  the  week,  the  better. 

The  following  extract  from  a  long  and  interesting  letter  on 
the  subject  of  the  strike  contributed  to  the  Manchester  Guardian 
of  August  31,  by  Dr.  Oakley,  now  Dean  of  Manchester,  and  for 
many  years  Vicar  of  St.  Saviour's,  Hoxton,  will  be  of  interest  to 
readers  of  the  magazine :—  .. 

*  And  may  I  venture  to  add — in  case  any  have  been  stirred  for 
the  first  time  by  the  recent  accounts  of  the  battle  of  life  at  the 
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gates  of  the  London  Docks — that  I  wish  they  would  look  on  ih^ 
last  page  of  each  month's  Longman's  Magazine,  and  see  the 
account  of  what  is  done  by  some  promoters  and  friends  of  that 
magazine,  through  some  Sisters  on  the  spot,  by  means  of  a  move- 
able  caravan  called  the  "  Donna,"  to  bring  the  cheapest  wholesome 
food — a  meal  for  a  penny,  and  half  a  meal  for  a  halfpenny — 
within  reach  of  the  famished  multitudes  of  human  ^^  failures  "  who^ 
when  other  work  is  scarce,  surround  the  dock  gates  in  numbers 
that  are  hardly  credible,  any  more  than  their  condition,  till  you 
see  them.  Here  is  a  most  practical  outlet  for  stirred  sympathies, 
and  fuller  information  will,  to  my  knowledge,  be  gladly  given. 
Many  is  the  penny  meal  that  has  been  divided  with  a  penniless 
fellow-workman;  habitual  the  single  meal  eaten  by  the  breadwinner, 
and  another  or  even  two  sent  home  by  the  hands  of  a  child  or  wife 
to  those  at  home ;  not  unknown — no,  nor  even  unfamiliar — the 
penny  meal  shared  by  man,  wife,  and  even  children  !  Such  is  the 
class  whose  fate  is  to- day  in  the  balance — in  all  probability  for 
years  to  come.  It  is  our  English  doctrine  that  on  our  soil  no  man 
may  own  a  human  chattel.  Our  practice  still  is,  however,  that 
for  certain  purposes  and  for  a  certain  time  a  joint-stock  company 
may  I ' 

SorroB. 


The  'Donna.' 


The  Editor  begs  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  sums.    Contribu- 
tions received  after  September  8,  will  be  entered  in  the  November  number. 

G.  0.  Douglas  5s,    I.  A.  B.  10*.    Teragram  10*.    Tarcels  of  clothing  from  A.  Z. 
and  M.  B.  L.    Anon,  (for  the  Workroom)  a  parcel  of  clothing. 


NOTIOK  TO  OORBBSPONDKNTS. 

The  Editor  requests  that  his  correapondenU  wiU  be  good  enough  to 
iimte  to  him  informing  him  of  the  aubject  of  any  article  they  foish  to 
ojfer,  before  sending  the  MS.  A  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  should 
accompany  the  MS.  if  the  writer  wishes  it  to  be  returned  in  case  of  nofir 
acceptance.  The  Editor  can  in  no  ease  hold  himself  responsible  for  aceir 
denial  loss.  AU  communications  should  be-addressed  to 
The  Editor  of  Longman's  Magazine, 

39  Paternoster  Row,  London^  EX!. 
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